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THOU  ART  THE  SON   OF  GOD 

By  REVEREND  V.  F.  KIENBERGER,  O.P. 

FROM  the  Bethlehem  of  His  birth  until  the  Golgotha  of  His 
death  the  whole  life  of  the  Blessed  Christ  was  consecrated 
to  win  back  men  effectively  to  God.^  Simon  Peter  testified  to 
the  ceaseless  activity  of  the  Master  when  he  proclaimed,  "God 
anointed  Jesus  of  ^Nazareth  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  with 
power,  and  he  went  about  doing  good  and  healing  all  who  were 
in  the  power  of  the  devil ;  for  God  was  with  him.  And  we  are 
witnesses  of  all  that  he  did  in  the  country  of  the  Jews  and  in 
Jerusalem."^ 

John  Mark,  companion  of  Saint  Peter  in  Rome,  wrote  for 
the  Gentile  converts  to  Christianity  a  record  of  Our  Lord's  life 
as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  the  Ptince  of  the  Apostles.  St. 
Mark's  gospel  leaves  the  impression  of  an  eyewitness.  "And 
Jesus  with  his  disciples  withdrew  to  the  sea;  and  there  fol- 
lowed him  a  large  crowd  from  Galilee  and  Judea,  and  from 
Jerusalem,  and  from  Idumea,  and  from  beyond  the  Jordan. 
And  of  those  about  Tyre  and  Sidon.  a  large  crowd,  hearing 
what  he  was  doing,  came  to  him.  .  .He  healed  many.  .  .  And  the 
unclean  spirits,  whenever  they  beheld  him,  fell  down  before 
him  and  cried  out,  saying,  'Thou  art  the  Son  of  God.'  And  he 
charged  them  strictly  not  to  make  him  known,"' 


1  Cf.  Summa,  3a  Pars,  Q.  39,  a.l. 

2  Acts  X,  38. 

3  St.  Mark  II,  7-12. 
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The  earthly  mission  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was  centered  upon 
three  objectives:  to  win  men's  minds  to  assent  to  the  truth; 
to  inaugurate  a  struggle  to  the  death — the  awful  death  on 
Calvary's  crest— against  the  forces  of  evil  besetting  mankind; 
and  finally,  to  influence  men  to  return  to  their  Father's  house 
lest  they  "perish  in  their  own  corruption."*  The  ceaseless  ac- 
tivity of  the  Master's  apostolate  filled  the  eyewitnesses  of  His 
works  with  abiding  love  for  Him.  He  walked  their  humble  way, 
wearing  the  seamless  homespun  robe  which  proclaimed  Him 
as  one  of  themselves.  He  was  'bone  of  their  bone,  flesh  of  their 
flesh"^  and  His  quiet  mien  made  all  men  feel  at  ease  in  His 
Divine  Presence.  Reclining  at  their  roughly  hewn  table,  He 
partook  of  their  frugal  fare.  His  simplicity  of  speech.  His 
earnest  conversation  with  the  underprivileged  and  the  pub- 
lican won  the  hearts  of  discerning  men;  His  tender  compas- 
sion for  the  sick,  the  paralytic  and  the  demoniac  brought  forth 
the  unwitting  tribute  of  His  enemies,  the  Pharisees,  "Behold 
the  entire  world  has  gone  after  him."® 

The  combined  force  of  the  three  objectives  of  His  aposto- 
late, which  the  Blessed  Christ  sought  to  inaugurate  among  the 
children  of  men,  from  the  inspiration  of  His  role  as  the  Great 
Prophet  Who  came  to  lead  Israel  from  thraldom  and  sin.  How 
apt  are  the  words  of  Saint  Paul,  "He  who  prophesies  speaks  to 
men  for  edification,  for  encouragement,  and  consolation."^  To 
fulfill  this  apostolate  "he  began  to  teach  by  the  seaside.  And 
as  a  great  crowd  gathered  about  him,  he  got  into  a  boat  and 
sat  on  board.  And  all  the  crowd  remained  on  land  facing  the 
sea."^  That  is  why  there  was  dust  on  the  carpenter's  bench  at 
Nazareth  and  rust  on  the  saw  and  axe;  for  the  workshop  was 
empty.  The  youthful  Christ  had  gone  forth  among  men  as  their 
Messias,  Prophet  and  Teacher. 


4 II  St.  Peter  11,  12. 
5  Gen.  II,  23. 
6  St.  John  XII,  19. 
7 1  Cor.  XIV,  3. 
8  St.  Mark  IV,  1. 
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SOME  TRUTHS  FOR  AND  AFTER 
ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY 

By  REV.  PATRICK  J.  KIRBY 

"  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us, 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And  departing  leave  behind  us. 
Footprints  in  the  sands  of  time ; 
Footprints  which,  perhaps  another, 
Sailing  o'er  life's  stormy  main, 
Some  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother. 
Seeing  shall  take  heart  again." 


IT  IS  clearly  observable  that  the  author  of  the  lines  above 
did  not  includ'C  in  his  classification  of  great  men,  other 
than  humane  persons  who  nobly  persevered  in  the  exercise 
of  Christ-like  virtues  and  thereby  induced  others  to  improve 
the  course  of  their  lives.  The  Church  canonized  Patrick, 
Apostle  of  Ireland,  allotted  him  a  Holy  Mass  on  March  17th, 
with  National  Patronship  of  Ireland.  These  facts  fully  certify 
to  the  sublime  greatness  of  his  life  and  labours  and  establish 
the  immovable  conviction,  always  held  in  the  mind  and  heart 
of  the  Irish  nation—,  which  unmistakably  identified  him 
as  their  Apostle  totally  apart  from  any  Patrick,  Palladius  or 
Patrician  of  his  time.  The  Church  does  not  canonize  persons 
of  doubtful  identity  and  neither  does  religious  tradition  of 
Catholic  people,  especially  when  supported  by  sound  historical 
documentary  evidence,  €rr,  in  identification. 

Discreet  Christians  when  referring  to  individuals  prefer 
to  apply  the  term  "great"  to  good  rather  than  to  evil  persons. 
Therefore  it  is  that  they  distinguished  between  persons  of 
legitimate  stations  in  life  who  are  genuinely  virtuous  and 
consequently  great  through  the  power  of  Divine  grace  and 
those  persons  whose  greatness  on  the  high  pinnacles  of  world- 
liness  has  been  attained  through  the  intrigues  of  natural  talent 
energized  by  pride  or  other  base  motive. 
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At  the  Nuremberg  Court-trials,  General  Jodl,  when  in- 
terrogated on  the  character  of  Adolph  Hitler,  stated,  "Yes, 
Hitler  was  a  great  man  but  a  great  man  hellishly."  There 
you  have  it!  There's  the  rational  distinction  between  great 
and  great,  the  natural  and  the  supernatural ! 

Tyrants  from  Herod  to  Hitler,  from  Hitler  to  Stalin,  from 
Stalin  to  Tito  and  onwards  to  Antichrist  in  person,  could 
never  elevate  people  to  the  sublimity  of  life  by  policies  of 
denial  and  degradation  and  suppression  of  the  spiritual  and 
supernatural.  The  perverse  greatness,  or  rather  the  great 
perverseness  of  such  mediums  of  iSatan,  who  conquer,  seduce, 
slaughter  and  shipwreck  nations,  amounts  to  nothingness  in 
the  balance  of  real  values  when  compared  with  the  virtuous 
victory  of  the  day-labourer  Matt  Talbot  of  Dublin,  Eire,  in 
his  campaign  for  the  recovery  of  his  spiritual  life,  against 
his  long  nurtured  passion  for  intoxicating  liquor. 

The  Bard  of  Avon  is  credited  with  the  following  or 
similar  lines: 

"The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them, 
The  good  is  often  buried  with  their  bones." 

No  doubt  the  bones  are  generally  forgotten  and  the  for- 
mer possessors  of  them  also,  but  Shakespeare's  love  for  poetic 
license  would  yield  to  his  personal  conviction  and  the  belief 
of  angels,  men  and  devils;  that  the  good  as  well  as  the  evil 
deeds  of  men  shall  react  on  humanity  with  ever  reverberating 
influence  unto  Doomsday  and  with  eternal  effects.  Christ 
does  not  allow  predominance  to  evil  forces  on  earth. 

The  Almighty  Creator  has  implanted  in  the  spirit  of  man 
a  craving  to  come  in  contact  with  the  supernatural.  Christ 
the  King  and  Saviour  of  the  world  has  furnished  mankind  the 
perfect  means  of  satiating  that  craving  through  membership 
in  His  Mystical  Body,  the  Catholic  Church.  He  is  the  head 
and  source  of  the  Divine  Vitality  which  renders  His  Church, 
the  predominant  beneficient  force  in  the  world,  in  stemming 
the  tides  of  evil. 
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The  Church  diffuses  its  Divine  Vitality  through  visible  and 
invisible  vv^ays  in  maintaining  Christian  civilization  which 
creates  the  force  that  stimulates  the  multitudes  in  every  land, 
to  pray  God  to  sustain  their  earnest  efforts  in  subduing  by 
reformation  of  morals  the  disastrous  evils  which  have  over- 
taken them.  And  who  will  say  that  the  multitude  is  so  perverse 
as  not  to  reform,  like  the  individual,  generally,  in  times  of 
grave  crisis?  There  is,  apparently  more  good  in  humanity 
than  evil  and  more  good  news  to  be  heard  than  we  do  hear. 
It  is  depressing  and  dangerous  and  unchristian  to  consider 
evil  as  having  preeminence  on  this  earth. 

Tyrants  come  and  tyrants  go  but  the  Church  goes  on 
forever  and  continues  producing  among  us  great  men  and 
women.  The  greatness  of  these  really  great  persons  is  em- 
bodied in  sanctified  lives.  Such  lives  are  recurringly  numer- 
ous in  every  age  and  generation.  They  are  lives  modelled 
on  the  Life  of  The  Son  of  God.  Modelled  within  His  Mystical 
Body,  they  are  from  every  lawful  station  in  life  and  no 
particular  station  in  life  has  a  monopoly  of  the  graces,  merits 
and  virtues  of  Christ  in  whom  the  Mystical  Body  lives,  moves 
and  has  its  being  and  from  whom  it  derives  its  jurisdiction 
and  authority. 

The  true  realists,  the  truly  great  are  those  whose  lives  are 
faithfully  modelled  on  the  Life  of  Christ.  They  possess  His 
conception  of  greatness  and  reality  for  us,  which  is  intimate 
likeness  to  him  who  is  the  One  self-existent  Being,  "The  Way, 
The  Truth,  and  The  Life." 

St.  Patrick  was  a  genuine  realist  after  the  mind  of  Christ. 
No  caricaturist  of  the  reality  designed  by  God  for  us,  was 
Patrick!  He  followed  "The  Way,  The  Truth  and  The  Liie" 
for  personal  completeness  of  likeness  to  His  Divine  Master 
and  formulated  a  very  effective  policy  of  Catholic  Action  which 
was  suitably  and  successfully  adjusted  to  the  social  life  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  to  whom  he  was  sent  as  Bishop  and  Primate 
by  Pope  St.  Celestine  I.  (A.D.  432.) 

A  concise  spiritual  biography  of  St.  Patrick  is  left  us 
by  St.  McEvin,  A.D.  510,  and  written  shortly  after  St.  Pat- 
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rick's  death.    The  following  is  quoted  from  the  last  chapter 
of  the  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  Apostle  of  Eire,  by  St.  McEvin : 

"A  just  man  indeed  was  this  man,  Patrick;  with  purity 
of  nature  like  the  Patriarchs;  a  true  pilgrim  like  Abraham; 
gentle  and  forgiving  of  heart  like  Moses;  a  praiseworthy 
psalmist  like  David ;  an  emulator  of  wisdom  like  Solomon ;  a 
chosen  vessel  for  proclaiming  truth  like  the  Apostle  Paul. 
A  man  full  of  grace  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
like  the  beloved  John.  A  fair  flower-garden  to  children  of 
grace;  a  fruitful  vine-branch.  A  sparkling  fire,  with  force 
of  warmth  and  heat  to  th€  sons  of  life,  for  instituting  and 
illustrating  charity.  A  lion  in  strength  and  power;  a  dove 
in  gentleness  and  humility.  A  serpent  in  wisdom  and  cunning 
to  do  good.  Gentle,  humble,  merciful  towards  sons  of  life; 
dark,  ungentle  towards  sons  of  death.  A  servant  of  labour 
and  service  of  Christ.  A  king  in  dignity  and  power  for 
binding  and  loosening,  for  liberating  and  convicting.  .  .  .  After 
ordaining  bishops,  and  priests,  and  deacons,  and  people  of  all 
orders  in  the  Church;  after  teaching  the  men  of  Eire,  and 
after  baptising  them;  after  founding  churches  and  monasteries; 
after  destroying  idols  and  images  and  druidieal  arts — the 
hour  of  death  of  St.  Patrick  approached.  .  .  .  After  the  love 
of  God  and  his  neighbour  he  received  the  Body  of  Christ  from 
the  bishop,  from  Tassach;  and  he  afterwards  resigned  his 
spirit  to  heaven.  His  body,  however,  is  here  on  earth  still, 
with  honour  and  reverence.  And  though  great  his  honour 
here,  his  honour  will  be  greater  in  the  Day  of  Judgment,  when 
he  will  shine  like  a  sun  in  heaven,  and  when  judgment  will 
be  given  regarding  the  fruit  of  his  teaching,  like  Peter  and 
Paul." 

His  long  practice  of  co-operating  with  Divine  grace  in 
preparation  for  Apostolic  work  in  Ireland  and  the  ready 
cooperation  of  the  people  there,  with  the  graces  of  God  show- 
ered upon  them ;  resulted  in  establishing  the  Church  on  deep 
and  solid  foundations  in  that  favoured  island.  Good  is  dif- 
fusive and  after  St.  Patrick  had  equipped  the  Irish  Church 
with  the  fulness  that  Roman,  Catholic,  Apostolic  Christianity 
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ever  lias;  the  sublime  effects  of  his  labours  were  not  confined 
to  the  privileged  children  of  his  Apostleship. 

In  his  "History  of  Europe"  Bede  Jarrett  writes:  ''The 
sixth  century  is  the  beginning  of  the  famous  age  of  the 
scholars  and  saints  of  Ireland,  for  it  was  the  beginning  of 
that  Celtic  monasticism  which  not  only  illuminated  Ireland, 
but  was  the  means  whereby  the  Irish  missionary  venture 
passed  right  beyond  the  borders  of  their  island  to  influence 
the  whole  of  Christendom !  .  .  .  While  the  Goths  and  Vandals 
and  Lombards  were  destroying  all  the  external  culture  of 
Rome  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  St.  Patrick  had  prepared 
a  place  of  resting  for  it,  sheltered  from  the  destruction  and 
devastation  of  the  time.  The  unquenchable  flame  of  Christian 
learning  was  carried  for  safety  to  Ireland,  and  there  re- 
mained until  it  could  be  moved  into  England,  and  thence 
through  Alcuin  (himself  a  student  in  both  islands),  to  the 
court  of  Charlemagne,  and  from  Charlemagne  back  at  last 
to  the  Mediterranean  Sea".  A.D,  742-814,  Charlemagne's  life. 
He  reigned  42  years. 

Sanctity  and  learning  went  hand  in  hand  in  Ireland 
throughout  the  lengthy  periods  of  war  in  the  rest  of  Christen- 
dom. When  peace  returned  to  Europe  it  was  from  Ireland  that 
the  light  came:  ''The  Irish,  who  had  never  liked  to  obey  an 
empire,  were  yet  the  foundation  builders  of  the  new  empire 
of  Charlemagne  that  now  arose."  (Jarrett). 

It  is  a  grave  misstatement  of  some  writers  to  refer  to  the 
early  Irish  Church  as  professing  a  Creed  at  variance  with 
or  differing  from  that  of  the  Apostolic  See  of  Rome.  In 
Faith  and  devotion  the  Irish  Church  never  swerved  from  the 
Roman  faith. 

St.  Patrick,  after  a  visit  to  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  St. 
Leo  I.,  in  Rome,  held  a  Synod  at  Armagh,  his  Primatial  See. 
The  following  Canon,  decreed  at  that  Synod,  clearly  reveals 
the  mind  and  attitude  and  practice  of  the  early  Irish  Church 
towards  Papal  authority  and  union  with  it.  The  Canon  reads: 
"If  a  difficult  cause  arises  which  cannot  easily  be  decided 
by  the  Bishop  and  the  See  of  Armagh,  it  shall  be  sent  to  the 
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Apostolic  See,  that  is,  to  the  Chair  of  the  Apostle  of  St.  Peter 
which  hath  the  Authority  of  the  City  of  Rome."  The  Acts 
of  this  Synod  are  still  extant  and  bear  the  name  of  St.  Patrick. 
A.D.  451 

A  century  later,  St.  Columbanus  (542—612;,  called  "The 
Saint  and  King  of  monks",  wrote  as  follows  to  Pope  Gregory  I, 
concerning  the  Easter-date  controversy,  "We  Irish  are  the  dis- 
ciples of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  and  of  all  divinely  inspired  Canoni- 
cal Writers,  adhering  constantly  to  the  Faith  and  Apostolic 
Doctrine ;  among  us  neither  Jew,  heretic  or  schismatic  can  be 
found,  but  the  Catholic  Faith,  entire  and  unshaken  precisely  as 
we  have  received  it  from  you  who  are  the  Successors  of  the 
Apostles;  for,  as  I  have  already  said,  we  are  attached  to  the 
Chair  of  St.  Peter ;  and  though  Rome  is  great  and  renowned,  yet 
with  us  it  is  distinguished  only  on  account  of  The  Apostolic 
Chair.  Through  the  two  Apostles  of  Christ  you  are  almost  celes- 
tial, and  Rome  is  the  Head  of  the  churches  of  the  world." 

There  is  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  differences  in  local  re- 
ligious customs,  certain  matters  of  discipline,  the  Eucharistic 
rite  and  tonsure,  existed  between  Rome  and  Ireland  in  early 
centuries.  Such  differences  still  exist  in  the  Church  in  various 
nations  and  among  monastics  but  change  in  ceremonies  sur- 
rounding the  Holy  Sacrifice  or  other  Sacraments  do  not  change 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  or  the  substance  of  any  Sacrament.  Variety  in 
discipline  does  not  destroy  unity  in  Faith  and  Worship.  All  such 
differences  are  rectified  opportunely  under  Pontifical  Authority. 
The  Irish  Hierarchy  of  to-day  can  safely  assure  Pius  XII,  in 
the  words  addressed  by  St.  Columbanus  to  Pope  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  "We  hold  the  Catholic  Faith  entire  and  unshaken  pre- 
cisely as  we  have  received  it  from  you  who  are  the  Successors  of 
The  Apostles".  And  well  does  Pius  XII  know  the  truth  of  the 
statement  as  did  Pius  XI,  know  the  history  of  the  Irish  when  he 
nominated  them,  "The  Faithful  Irish",  from  A.D.  432,  to  date. 

Whether  it  emanates  from  sincere  concern  or  mere  literary 
exhibitionism,  some  writers  have  expressed  the  view  that  the 
Irish  people  are  generally  on  the  way  to  rapid  extinction.  Nerv- 
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ous  friends  of  the  Irish  are  appalled,  whereas  enemies  of  all 
degrees  rejoice  at  the  visionary  prospect.  What  do  the  five  mil- 
lion Irish  totally  populating  Ireland,  where  there  is  no  essential 
enmity  between  North  and  South,  think  of  or  say  of  such  a  dis- 
mal outlook  ?  They  laconically  say,  ' '  Nonsense !  We  are  here  to 
stay  until  God  has  no  more  use  for  us  or  we  for  Him.  Moreover 
we  need  time  to  consolidate  into  one  National  unit  which  will 
eventuate  in  good  time". 

As  for  statistics,  the  Irish  ignore  what  they  have  learned  of 
such  inexact  compilations  as  far  as  proclaimed  effects  go.  And 
emigration,  well,  they  say,  has  not  God  a  right  to  herd  his  people 
whereto  He  wishes  and  regulate  circumstances  according  to  His 
designs.  Does  He  not  restore  balances  as  pleases  Him  according 
to  service  rendered  Him  ?  He  does,  and  has  not  failed  the  ' '  Faith- 
ful Irish".  They  are  not  likely  to  fail  Him. 

It  would  be  well  for  visionaries  of  Irish  extinction  to  read 
the  following  address  of  Lord  Macauley  to  the  English  Parlia- 
ment : 

"It  is  not  under  one  or  twenty  administrations  but  for  cen- 
tiiries  that  we  have  employed  the  Sword  against  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land. We  have  tried  famine,  we  have  had  recourse  to  all  the  ar- 
tifices of  Draconian  laws,  we  have  tried  unbridled  extermina- 
tion, not  to  suppress  or  conquer  a  detested  race,  but  to  eradicate 
every  trace  of  this  people  from  the  land  of  its  birth.  And  what 
has  come  of  it?  Have  we  succeeded?  We  have  not  been  able  to 
extirpate,  not  even  to  weaken  them.  They  have  increased  suc- 
cessively, notwithstanding  all  our  persecutions,  from  two  to  five, 
and  from  five  to  seven  millions.  Ought  we  then  return  to  the 
superannuated  policy  of  former  days,  and  render  them  yet 
stronger  by  persecution.  I  know  historJ^  I  have  studied  his- 
tory, and  I  confess  my  incapacity  to  find  in  it  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  this  fact.  But,  if  I  were  able,  standing  beneath 
the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  to  read  with  the  faith  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  the  inscription  traced  around ;  *  Thou  art  Peter, 
and  upon  this  rock  T  will  build  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  Hell 
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shall  not  prevail  against  it,'  then  indeed  I  could  resolve  the 
problem  of  Irish  History."  (Lord  Maeauley,  1800-1859). 

One  might  say,  Maeauley,  you  were  not  far  from  the  King- 
dom of  God !  We  must  conclude  that  where  others  failed  to  ex- 
terminate them,  the  Irish  are  not  liable  to  eradicate  themselves 
by  National  Apostacy  and  National  Suicide.  The  torch  of  Faith 
and  their  Providential  natural  resilience  will  carry  them  on 
until  the  Good  Lord  calls  a  halt  to  time. 


Portions  of  a  prayer  of  St.  Patrick,  called  The  Lorica,  or 
Breastplate.  (From  the  Gaelic  of  Ireland) : 

Christ  near,  Christ  here, 

Christ  be  with  me, 

Christ  beneath  me, 

Christ  within  me, 

Christ  behind  me, 

Christ  be  o'er  me, 

Christ  before  me, 

Christ  in  the  left  and  the  right, 

Christ  hither  and  thither, 

Christ  in  the  sight   of  each  eye  that  shall  see  me, 

Christ  in  the  heart  of  every  man  who  thinks  of  me, 

Christ  in  the  mouth  of  every  man  who  speaks  to  me, 

I  bind  me  to-day  (with)  God's  might  to  direct  me, 

God's  power  to  protect  me, 

God's  wisdom  for  learning, 

God's  eye  for  discerning, 

God's  ear  for  my  hearing 

God's  word  for  my  clearing. 

God's  hand  for  my  cover, 

God's  path  to  pass  over, 

God's  buckler  to  guard  me, 

God's  army  to  ward  me. 

Against  snares  of  the  devils. 

Against  vices,  temptations, 

Against  wrong  inclinations, 

Against  men  who  plot  evils. 

To  hurt  me  anew,  afar  or  anear, 

With  many  or  few. 
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THE  INTERNATIONALISM  OF  THE 
JERUSALEM  AREA 

By  REV.  PASCHAL  KINSEL,  O.F.M. 
Ck>mmissariat  of  the  Holy  Land,  Washington,  D.C. 

FOR  over  two  years  the  question  of  the  internationalizatiou 
of  the  Jerusalem  Area  has  been  keenly  debated  in  the 
United  Nations  Oeneral  Assembly  and  studied  by  the  various 
U.N,  Special  Committees.  The  Jerusalem  Area,  as  defined  by  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  on  Nov.  29,  1947,  when  the  celebrated 
Partition  Plan  for  Palestine  was  passed  occupies  about  78 
square  miles.  The  total  area  of  unpartition  Palestine  is  10,159 
square  miles.  It  is  about  the  size  of  Vermont.  The  same  au- 
thority which  created  the  Jewish  State  of  Israel,  and  the  Arab 
State,  also  de<jlared  at  the  same  time  that  the  whole  city  of 
Jerusalem,  walled  and  unwalled,  old  and  new,  as  well  as 
environs  should  be  completely  internationalized  and  put  under 
direct  control  of  the  U.N.  Trusteeship  Council. 

The  Jerusalem  Area  includes  Bethlehem  on  the  south, 
Ain  Karem  (birthplace  of  St.  John  the  Baptist)  on  the  west, 
and  numerous  sacred  spots  outside  the  city  walls,  such  as, 
Mount  Sion  with  the  Cenacle  and  Abbey  of  the  Dormition  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  and  the  Tomb 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Mount  of  Olives  with  the  place  of  the 
Ascension  of  Christ,  Bethphage,  Bethany  and  other  places  of 
historical  and  religious  importance.  There  are  numerous 
churches,  schools,  orphanages  and  hospitals,  belonging  to  the 
Catholics,  Orthodox  and  Protestant  sects  in  this  Area.  Likewise, 
provisions  were  made  for  the  internationalizing  of  other  im- 
portant Shrines,  such  as  those  in  Nazareth.  By  this  arriange- 
ment  the  glorious  heritage  of  Christianity  in  the  Holy  Land 
would  have  a  chance  to  survive  and  even  prosper.  When  pil- 
grims and  visitors  came  to  the  Holy  Land,  they  would  be  sure 
of  a  friendly  and  religious  welcome.  They  would  be  able  to 
move  about  freely  in  all  parts  of  the  Jerusalem  Area,  and  would 
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not  have  to  get  a  special  permit  or  visa  to  pass  from  one  quar- 
ter to  another.  Those  who  fully  realize  the  importance  Jerusa- 
lem has  for  the  whole  world,  are  convinced  that  the  real  inter- 
nationalization is  the  only  plan  that  will  guarantee  religious 
rights  in  the  Holy  Land. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  U.N.  that  the  Jerusalem  Area 
should  be  regarded  as  a  corpus  separatum,  a  Free  or  Inter- 
national City,  which  would  be  governed  by  a  special  Statute 
or  Constitution.  The  Governor  and  other  officials  would  be 
appointed  by  the  U.N.  Trusteeship  Council,  and  chosen  from 
various  countries  outside  of  Palestine.  The  idea  is  not  new,  as 
other  enclaves  have  existed.  Today  we  have  the  small  states  of 
Monaco,  San  Marino,  Vatican  City  and  others.  They  are  peace- 
ful and  successful.  With  good  will  on  all  sides,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  an  independent  Jerusalem  would  not  be  the  same. 

The  continual  flow  of  pilgrims  of  all  religions  from  the 
various  countries  of  the  world,  would  contribute  greatly  to  the 
prosperity  of  Jerusalem,  as  it  has  done  in  the  past.  Freedom 
of  religion  and  unhindered  movement  would  be  conducive  to 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  various  peoples  living  in 
the  Jerusalem  Area.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Jews,  Moslems,  and 
Christians  would  all  profit  by  this  protective  separation  from 
the  rest  of  the  country.  Once  again  they  could  breathe  the  air 
of  freedom,  peace  and  brotherhood.  Without  fear  or  hindrance 
they  could  freely  go  about  the  Holy  City  and  its  environs. 
Jerusalem,  cut  off  from  the  political  squabbles  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  could  easily  become  a  world-centre  of  religion  and 
culture,  second  to  none. 

For  many  centuries  Jerusalem  has  been  the  centre  of  wor- 
ship for  the  three  great  religions.  It  is  sacred  to  the  Jews,  as 
the  place  where  Solomon's  beautiful  temple  once  stood;  it  is 
sacred  to  the  Christians,  as  the  place  where  Christ  lived  and 
taught,  where  He  died,  arose  from  the  dead  and  ascended  into 
Heaven;  it  is  also  sacred  to  the  Moslems,  as  the  place  once 
visited  by  the  Khalif  Omar,  and  where  his  magnificent  mosque 
still  stands,  second  only  to  that  of  Mecca. 
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As  soon  as  the  Partition  Plan  was  passed  by  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  on  Nov.  29,  1947,  the  Jews  set  about  to  lay 
claim  to  their  part.  They  agreed  to  the  Plan,  w'hereby  a  part 
should  go  to  the  Arab  State  and  the  Jerusalem  Area  should  be 


PANORAMIC  VIEW  OF  JERUSALEM 

Jerusalem  Irom  the  East.  The  large  dome  is  the  Mosque  of  Omar 
on  the  site  of  Solomon's  Temple.  The  Old  City  of  Jerusalem  covers 
about  %  of  a  square  mile.    Some  20,000  Arabs  live  there  now. 


internationalized.  They  were  not  satisfied  with  the  share  allot- 
ted to  them  by  the  U.N.  and  have  greatly  increased  it. 

It  was  a  fatal  day  for  Palestine  when  on  May  14,  1948,  the 
British  who  had  held  the  Mandate  of  the  country  for  some 
thirty  years  withdrew  their  Government  and  troops  from  the 
Holy  Land.  They  had  previously  notified  the  U.N.  of  their  de- 
cision. It  is  quite  easy  to  understand  why  the  Arabs  would 
resist  the  Partition  Plan.  Palestine  had  been  their  home  and 
country  since  the  seventh  century  A.D.  The  Jews  were  recent 
immigrants.  Against  the  wishes  of  the  Arab  peoples  of  Pales- 
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tine  and  the  neighboring  Arab  countries,  the  U.N.  decided  that 
Palestine  must  be  partitioned.  As  it  stands  today,  the  Jews  have 
by  far  the  larger  and  best  part  of  Palestine. 

Upon  the  departure  of  the  British,  civil  war  broke  out  in 
Palestine.  For  years  the  Jews  had  prepared  for  the  day,  when 
they  would  have  the  opportunity  to  fight  for  Palestine.  The 
Arabs  were  not  prepared.  Their  only  hope  was  from  their  Arab 
neighbors.  For  six  months  much  blood  was  shed  on  both  sides. 
Most  of  the  Arab  population  fled  from  the  country.  Much 
valuable  property,  including  Christian  churches,  schools,  hos- 
pitals and  orphanages  were  destroyed  or  occupied  by  the  Jews. 
Especially  bitter  was  the  fighting  near  the  walls  of  the  Old 
City,  which  the  Arabs  staunchly  defended  and  refused  to  sur- 
render at  any  cost.  The  Palestinian  Arabs  were  helped  by  the 
well-trained  Trans- Jordan  Forces,  for  that  reason  and  others, 
King  Abdallah  of  Trans-Jordan  has  maintained  that  the  Arab 
part  of  Palestine,  including  the  Old  City,  should  be  annexed 
to  his  kingdom. 

King  Abdallah,  a  descendant  of  the  great  Hashemite 
family,  has  always  sho^vTi  respect  for  the  Christian  Holy  Places, 
and  has  been  a  kind  and  understanding  friend  of  the  Francis- 
cans and  other  Christian  groups.  After  the  Franciscan  Terra 
Sancta  College  in  the  new  section  of  Jerusalem  was  closed  and 
occupied  by  the  Hebrew  University,  the  Franciscans,  at  the 
invitation  of  King  Abdallah,  opened  a  new  College  in  Trans- 
Jordan.  Last  year  classes  were  held  in  rented  buildings  in 
Amman.  In  the  spring  of  1949,  a  good  site  was  selected  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  Capital,  and  a  spacious  group  of  College  build- 
ings begun.  These  were  sufficiently  completed  in  October  to 
hold  classes  in  them.  The  Franciscans  hope  to  get  sufficient 
funds  to  complete  the  college  buildings,  including  dormitory 
facilities,  so  that  the  long  list  of  waiting  students  can  soon  be 
accommodated.  Formerly  the  students  from  Trans- Jordan  tra- 
velled to  Jerusalem  to  study  under  the  Friars.  Now  the  Friars 
have  come  to  them.  Many  former  students  from  Palestine,  now 
in  exile,  attend  the  College. 
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Various  persons,  who  have  come  from  Palestine  after  the 
bloody  and  destructive  conflict,  have  informed  us  of  condi- 
tions over  there.  The  toll  of  destruction  was  heavy  on  the 
Christians.  The  beautiful  cluster  of  Catholic  buildings,  just 


Fi.E.  Mons.  Albeit  Gori  (tcenring  the  cope)  tcith  His  Eminence 
Eugene  Cardinal  Tisserant,  Consecrator  (vested  for  Mass)  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Mass  for  Episcopal  Consecration.  The  new 
Patriarch  was  the  former  Most  Rev.  Albert  Gori,  O.F.M.,  Gustos 
of  the  Holy  Land. 


outside  the  New  Gate  of  Jerusalem,  has  taken  a  terrible  beat- 
ing. It  was  from  that  section  that  the  Jews  tried  to  take  the 
Old  City.  The  lovely  chapel  and  convent  of  the  Sisters  of 
Perpetual  Adoration,  belonging  to  the  Sisters  of  Marie  Be- 
paratrice,  are  now  a  charred  and  gaunt  heap  of  ruins.  The 
church  and  large  hospice  (500  rooms)  of  Notre  Dame,  be- 
longing to  the  Assumptionists,  have  been  badly  bombed.  The 
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church  was  desecrated  and  used  as  a  dauce  hall  by  the  Jewish 
soldiers  and  their  friends.  The  same  thing  happened  to  the 
Franciscan  chapel  near  the  Cenacle  and  the  Benedictine  Abbey 
of  the  Dormition  on  Mount  Sion.  Numerous  other  Catholic  in- 
stitutions have  been  badly  damaged. 

Besides  the  great  destruction  to  Catholic  property  and 
other  religious  bodies,  the  greater  part  of  the  Arab  population 
fled  from  the  country.  The  rest  took  refuge  in  the  Arab  cities 
of  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem  and  Ramallah.  Several  thousand  in 
Galilee  hurried  to  the  all- Arab  town  of  Nazareth,  which  is  now 
held  by  Israel.  The  Palestine  Refugee  problem  is  a  very  serious 
one  for  the  U.N.  and  the  world  in  general.  The  Catholic  Church 
has  done  much  to  relieve  the  pitiful  situation  prevailing  in  the 
numerous  refugee  camps  in  and  around  Palestine.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  exodus  of  the  Arabs  from  their  homes,  the 
Franciscans  and  others  did  all  they  could  to  help  the  more 
desperate  cases.  Many  were  received  into  their  own  monas- 
teries. Soon  substantial  help  came  from  the  Catholics  Near 
East  Welfare  Association  and  N.C.W.C.  War  Relief  Com- 
mittee. The  Holy  Father  has  established  a  Pontifical  Mission 
for  relief  work  among  the  Palestine  refugees.  The  Right  Rev. 
Msgr.  Thomas  McMahon  is  its  president.  During  the  past  two 
years  over  two  million  dollars  have  been  contributed  by  the 
Catholics  towards  this  work.  Many  tons  of  food  and  clothing 
have  also  been  contributed  by  the  Catholics  of  America.  The 
Bishops  of  Belgium  have  taken  over  relief  work  in  Nazareth, 
and  now  France  has  promised  to  do  the  same  for  Bethlehem. 
Over  a  year  ago  the  U.N.  voted  the  sum  of  thirty-two  million 
dollars  to  help  with  the  Relief  work  in  the  Near  East,  and  now 
has  voted  almost  fifty-five  million  dollars  to  continue  it,  and 
try  to  establish  work  for  the  refugees. 

The  experiment  has  been  a  costly  one.  The  Arabs  have 
been  thrown  out  of  their  homes  and  work  in  order  that  place 
might  be  made  for  another  invading  people.  When  and  how 
can  this  question  be  settled?  Before  partition,  the  Arabs  of 
Palestine  were  a  comfortable  and  peaceful  people.  It  is  surely 
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a  grave  injustice  and  short-sighted  eeonomy  to  dispossess  one 
people  of  their  homes  and  means  of  livelihood,  in  order  that  an- 
other might  be  accommodated.  Besides  the  constant  help  needed 
by  the  Arab  Kefugees,  Israel  claims  that  she  will  need  an  an- 
nual subsidy  of  three-hundred  million  dollars  to  keep  her  pro- 
gram, moving. 

The  Holy  Father  with  his  fingers  on  the  pulse  of 
the  world,  has  been  a  beacon  of  light  for  the  Catholics  and 
others  in  clearly  stating  the  Christian  stake  in  the  Holy  Land. 
From  the  time  of  Christ  Christians  have  lived  in  the  Holy 
Land,  and  in  spite  of  untold  difficulties  have  never  completely 
abandoned  it.  When  the  Crusaders  failed,  the  Franciscans 
took  up  the  banner,  and  there  they  have  remained  for  over 
seven  hundred  years.  They  have  sacrificed  many  men  through 
martyrdom  and  plague.  Likewise,  the  Catholics  of  the  world 
have  contributed  generously  to  support  the  Holy  Places  and 
spread  the  faith  of  Christ  in  one  of  the  most  difficult  missions. 
In  view  of  all  this,  it  would  be  a  great  pity,  if  the  world  allows 
Christianity  to  be  banned  in  the  very  land,  which  gave  birth 
to  its  Holy  Founder. 

By  numerous  addresses  and  encyclicals  the  Pope  has  done 
everything  in  His  power  to  bring  the  seriousness  of  the  ques- 
tion to  the  minds  of  those  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
the  Palestine  Question.  On  Nov.  8,  1949,  he  published  an 
Apostolic  Exhortation  or  Crusade  of  prayer  for  the  Holy  Land. 
The  Catholic  Hierarchy  responded  nobly  to  the  call  and  pub- 
lic prayers  were  ordered  in  most  of  the  dioceses  of  the  world.  A 
month  later  on  Dec.  9,  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  38-14  declared  that  Jesusalem  and  its  en- 
virons should  be  internationalized  in  the  full  and  original 
sense.  We  feel  that  our  prayers  were  heard.  However,  there 
remains  much  to  be  done  before  internationalization  can  be 
implemented. 

Many  Protestant  and  Orthodox  leaders  have  come  out  in 
favour  of  internationalization.  We  feel  that  this  is  a  time  when 
all  Christians  should  pull  together  for  safeguarding  the  Chris- 
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tian  heritage  in  the  Holy  Land,  or  iorever  bow  our  heads  in 
shame.  Full  internationalization  of  the  Jerusalem  Area  is  the 
least  that  can  be  expected  in  a  land  with  so  many  Christian 
rights. 

His  Holiness  has  again  showed  his  trust  in  the  Franciscans 
of  the  Holy  Land  by  appointing  their  Superior,  the  Father 
Gustos,  Most  Rev.  Albert  Gori,  to  the  post  of  Latin  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem.  The  post  was  last  filled  by  the  Most  Rev,  Aloysuis 
Barlassina,  who  died  some  two  years  ago.  The  title  of  Patriarch 
is  next  in  honor  to  that  of  Cardinal.  The  new  Patriarch  has 
been  Custos  of  the  Holy  Land  for  the  past  twelve  years,  and 
has  served  the  Mission  of  the  Holy  Land  for  over  thirty  years. 
In  a  recent  Pastoral  Letter,  he  complained  bitterly  of  the  many 
handicaps  placed  upon  his  religious  activities  by  the  Oovern- 
ment  of  Israel.  It  should  be  remembered  that  it  was  chiefly 
through  the  good  graces  of  this  same  Franciscan  that  the 
Jewish  population  of  the  Old  City  during  the  height  of  the 
trouble  Avas  allowed  to  escape  unharmed. 

The  great  honor  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  this 
humble  son  of  St.  Francis,  while  unusual,  is  well  merited.  In 
the  past  one  hundred  years,  since  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Latin  Patriarchate  in  Jerusalem,  only  one  other  Franciscan 
has  filled  that  post.  It  has  usually  been  bestowed  upon  some 
distinguished  Roman  Prelate.  In  these  difficult  times  of  flux 
and  uncertainty  in  the  Holy  Land,  the  choice  of  a  Franciscan 
with  such  a  wide  experience  in  the  Near  East  problems,  seems 
a  very  logical  one.  It  should  help  the  Catholics  to  present  a 
solid  and  unified  front. 

The  new  Patriarch  was  consecrated  by  His  Eminence, 
Eugene  Cardinal  Tisserant,  Secretary  of  the  Holy  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Oriental  Church,  in  St.  Anthony's  Basilica  in  Rome, 
on  Dec.  27,  1949.  The  sacred  pallium  was  conferred  upon  His 
Beatitude  by  H.  E.  Nicholas  Cardinal  Canali,  Grand  Master  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  This  ceremony  took  place 
in  the  Church  of  San  Onofrio  in  Rome,  which  is  the  Church  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  entrusted  to  the  Fran- 
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ciscans  of  Graymoor,  N.Y.  A  special  pilgrimage  will  accom- 
pany the  new  Patriarch  back  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  he  has 
been  scheduled  to  make  his  solemn  Entry  into  the  Holy  City 
of  Jerusalem  on  February  15. 

Mr.  Moses  Shanatt,  representative  of  Israel  to  the  U.N.,  pre- 
dicted that  a  revolution  would  take  place  in  his  country,  if 


JERUSALEM    STREETS    AND    GATES 
The  Citadel  of  Zion 

This  vieio  of  Jerusalem  shows  the  tcalls  of  the  Old  City  to  the 
right.  There  is  a  viinaret.  The  toicer  is  that  of  the  Franciscan 
Church  of  St.  Saviour  and  the  Church  to  the  left  is  Con-Cathedral 
of  the  Latin  Patriarch.    The  road  to  the  left  goes  to  Bethlehem. 

the  motion  to  internationalize  Jerusalem  should  be  passed. 
The  motion,  presented  by  Australia  and  courageously  cham- 
pioned by  Dr.  Charles  Malik,  Minister  and  representative  of 
the  Lebanon,  passed  with  a  large  majorit3\  Seven  countries 
abstained  from  voting.  Among  the  fourteen,  who  voted 
against  it,  were  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
These  three  countries  explained  that  they  did  not  feel  that 
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internationalizatiou  could  be  enforced,  but  that  they  were  in 
favour  of  a  milder  form,  which  they  thought  the  Jews  and  the 
Arabs  might  accept. 

Up  to  date  no  revolution  has  taken  place  in  Israel,  but 
its  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  David  Ben  Gurion,  has  ordered  most 
of  the  Government  Offices  to  be  immediately  transferred  from 
Tel  Aviv,  the  provisional  Capital,  to  the  New  Jesusalem,  This 
part  of  Jerusalem  was  forcibly  occupied  by  the  Jews  during  the 
early  days  of  the  civil  war  in  Palestine.  Israel  has  stated  that  it 
will  never  give  up  Jerusalem,  but  will  fight  for  it,  if  necessary. 

King  Ahdallah  has  also  proclaimed  his  opposition  to  the 
plan,  although  all  the  other  Arab  countries  voted  en  hloc  for 
it,  Trans-Jordan  had  no  vote.  It  has  been  said  that  King 
Abdallah  has  already  annexed  the  Arab  part.  The  new 
country  is  to  be  called  the  Kingdom  of  Ilashemite  Jordan,  and 
this  bodes  no  good  for  the  U.N.  Special  Committee,  which  has 
received  orders  to  begin  plans  for  the  implementation  of  the 
internationalization  in  the  Jerusalem  Area. 

In  all  fairness  it  must  be  stated  that  King  Abdallah  and 
his  forces  have  been  most  considerate  of  the  Holj'  Places  and 
all  religious  institutions.  On  two  occasions  the  King  came  in 
person  to  investigate  damages  done  to  the  Basilica  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  One  occasion  was  when  the  donie  of  the 
Basilica  had  been  shelled  during  the  civil  war  and  the  other 
was  when  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  dome,  while  workmen  were 
repairing  the  damage  done  by  the  shelling.  The  King  gracious- 
ly offered  to  pay  for  the  repairs  in  both  instances.  On  various 
occasions  the  King  has  shown  favors  to  the  Franciscans  and 
other  members  of  the  clergy.  However,  the  Church  wishes  the 
whole  matter  to  be  put  on  an  impartial  and  international  basis. 
Another  ruler  will  come  along,  and  he  may  not  be  so  well  dis- 
posed toward  Christianity.  If  an  international  control  is  firmly 
established,  then  there  will  be  a  better  chance  that  justice  will 
be  done  to  all,  and  that  it  will  endure  for  years  to  come. 

An  Arab  Christian  speaking  recently  on  the  "Crisis  in 
Jerusalem"  for  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air,  bluntly  but 
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truthfully  said:  "It  is  time  that  Israel  got  spanked  and  be- 
haved and  abides  by  what  the  U.N.  decides."  He  stated  that 
Israel  is  willing  to  cooperate  only  when  the  plan  favors  them. 
Bernadotte  was  killed  because  he  tried  to  limit  their  unjusto 
demands.  They  are  against  internationalization,  because  it 
would  force  them  to  recede  from  territory  they  illegally  con- 
fiscated. They  are  now  occupying  sections,  which  according  to 
the  original  U.N.  Partition  Plan,  should  have  gone  to  the  Arab 
State. 

In  view  of  the  bitter  determination  of  Israel  to  resist 
with  every  means  at  their  disposal  the  internationalization  of 
Jerusalem,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  two  great  powers, 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  have  voted  against  it, 
the  U.N.  Trusteeship  Council,  now  meeting  in  Switzerland, 
is  said  to  be  considering  a  modification  of  the  original  plan. 
The  Council  hopes  to  hit  upon  a  plan,  which  may  be  acceptable 
to  Israel  and  King  Abdallah.  Whether  it  will  be  acceptable 
to  the  400,000,000  Catholics  of  the  world  and  the  numerous 
millions  of  other  Christians,  seems  to  be  beside  the  point. 

The  plan  drawn  up  tentatively  by  M.  Roger  Garreau, 
president  of  the  IJIN'.  Trusteeship  Council,  Avould  miminize  the 
territory  of  the  International  zone  very  much.  It  would  take  in 
some  two-thirds  of  the  Old  City,  various  Shrines  and  Religious 
Institutions  of  the  New  City,  Mount  Scopus  with  the  Hebrew 
University,  Mount  of  Olives,  and  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  in 
Bethlehem.  It  calls  for  a  demilitarization  of  the  whole  zone.  It 
would  permit  Israel  to  have  its  Capital  in  the  New  City.  Only 
a  very  limited  number  of  persons  would  come  under  the  control 
of  the  U.N.  Governor.  Wiser  state^^men  agree  that  such  a  form  of 
internationalization  would  offer  very  little  protection  against  a 
hostile  Government  in  Israel  or  the  Arab  State. 

The  Holy  Father  and  the  Catholics  of  the  World  have 
prayed  hard  for  the  passing  of  a  plan,  which  would  offer 
strong  protection  for  the  Holy  Places  and  religion  in  the  Holy 
Land.  We  can  only  urge  that  the  same  fervor  be  continued 
until  internationalization  is  implemented   in   a  way  that  will 
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serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  One  of  the  Holy 
Father's  intentions  for  the  Holy  Year,  is  the  safeguarding  of 
Christian  interests  in  the  Holy  Land.  Surely  the  millions  of 
devout  pilgrims,  now  wending  their  way  to  Rome  to  pray  at 
the  Tombs  of  the  Apostles,  will  be  able  to  move  an  Omnipotent 
God  to  inspire  men  to  implement  the  plan,  which  will  ade- 
quately protect  His  own  Birthplace  and  Tomb,  and  safeguard 
the  rights  of  religion  in  His  Native  Land. 


The  churches  of  Budapest,  the  one-time  exotic  and  bril- 
liant capital  of  Hungary,  are  quite  different  from  those  of  any 
other  country.  They  are  unique  in  architecture,  decoration 
and  art  and  nobody  ever  confuses  them  with  the  sacred  edi- 
fices elsewhere. 

The  famous  Coronation  church  is  decorated  in  a  manner 
typically  Hungarian  and  with  traditional  motifs,  suggesting 
the  subtle  influence  of  the  Far  East.  This  church,  dating 
back  to  the  thirteenth  century,  is  intimately  associated  with 
the  history  of  Hungary  and  has  from  very  earl}^  times  been 
the  scene  of  the  crowning  of  its  kings. 

One  of  the  most  curious  features  of  the  church  is  the 
unique  window  with  concentric  circles  in  a  wall  before  which 
the  historical  baptismal  font  stands.  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
scribe this  window  which  is  decorated  in  the  Hungarian  man- 
ner. Its  constructon,  in  circles  of  different  widths  and  depths, 
narrow  on  one  side  and  wider  on  the  other,  and  each  circle 
being  larger  and  deeper  than  the  preceding  one,  strikingly 
shows  up  the  extreme  thickness  of  the  old  wall,  Avhich  is 
nine  or  more  feet  thick.  The  concentric  circles  take  up  the 
entire  depth  of  the  wall,  the  larger  circle  being  next  the 
inside  of  the  wall,  and  each  circle  decreasing  somewhat  until 
the  smallest  one  is  on  the  outside  of  the  church. 

The  effect  is  curious,  reminding  one  of  the  eonstruction 
of  some  seashells.  With  its  decorations  in  gold  and  bright 
colours,  the  window  is  lovely  and  forms  a  beautiful  back- 
ground for  the  magnificent  bronze  baptismal  font. 
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FATHER  MAGEE  AND  THE  BROGUE 

By  PAUL  KAY 

SINCE  I  writ  of  the  passing  of  His  Rivrince,  Father  Magee, 
the  lot  of  you  are  after  plaguing  me  with  your  questions 
about  the  good  man.  Most  of  all  you  are  asking,  ''Was  he 
Irish  ? ' '  And  I  say  to  you,  ' '  The  question  itself,  'tis  a  disgrace. ' ' 
Only  a  spalpeen  would  ask  the  like.  But  this  I  will  admit.  'Tis 
a  good  question. 

Of  course,  I  am  knowing  some  Irish  who  be  considering  no 
man  of  the  sod  unle.ss  he  be  born  and  bred  within  a  hundred 
mile  of  Dublin  or  Dunmanway.  To  the  like  of  them,  if  you're 
not  Irish  geographically  you're  not  Irish  at  all.  And  I  mean 
a 'tall.  Well,  this  is  a  free  country,  though  occasionally  in  the 
hands  of  the  republicans — so  a  man  can  have  his  opinion.  To 
me,  if  anyone  cares,  a  man  can  be  Irish,  even  by  sympathy 
alone.  And  I've  known  a  lot  of  them.  Some  of  them  with 
names  like  Hasselwander.  But  I  say,  why  condemn  a  man  to 
a  durance  vile,  simply  because  the  Good  God  did  not  bless 
him  with  a  birthright  like  old  Ireland. 

But  all  this  palaver  is  by  way  of  being  beside  the  point. 
As  my  good  woman  says  to  me,  *'You  be  in  no  danger  of 
thinking  logical."  I  am  not  one  way  or  the  other  too  sure 
just  what  she  meant;  but  a  kinder  soul  than  herself  never 
lived.  And  she  from  Donegal.  Let  the  rash  soul,  if  such 
there  be,  question  the  antiquity  of  her  Irish,  and  she'll  quote 
him  the  Celtic  kings  till  he  hide  his  head. 

Now  as  to  the  question  of  Father  Magee,  Lord  rest  his 
soul,  and  was  he  Irish.  With  a  shameful  feeling  of  irrivirince 
I  ask  it.  And  yet  it  is  the  hub  of  the  hubbub.  For  I  cannot 
answer  yes  or  no.  I  cannot  swear  to  the  fact  upon  no  Bible, 
unless  it  were  the  King  James  version,  which  being  Protestant 
it  wouldn't  count.  For  he  was  a  strange  man  in  this,  that 
all  my  recollections  of  him,  he  not  so  much  as  mentioned  the 
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old  country.  But  that  would  be  me  only  grounds  for  doubting 
he  was  Irish.  After  all  an  Irishman  does  not  have  to  talk 
about  Ireland  all  the  time.  He  can  have  interests  besides. 
Such  as  polities.  For  where  is  the  Irishman  who  cannot  tell 
you,  and  that  at  bitter  length,  of  Tammany  as  well  as  Tara, 
Though,  personally,  I  have  the  feeling  that  politics  is  a  man's 
own  business;  though  I  have  no  fear  to  admit  that  I  cast  my 
vote  for  O'Dwyer  twice  running  and  will  do  it  again.  Of 
course,  there  are  exceptions,  and  my  uncle  Harry,  him  that 
drinks,  is  one  of  them.  My  uncle  on  my  wife's  side.  There  is 
a  man,  and  mark  my  words,  who  if  he  opens  his  mouth  you're 
sure  to  see  Green.  To  hear  him  talk  is  to  hear  old  Ireland 
cry.  And  if  he's  been  after  drinking,  and  he's  been  after  it 
for  a  long  time,  you'll  get  the  history  of  Ireland,  from  Oliver 
Mister  Cromwell  to  the  Easter  Rebellion. 

Unfortunately,  men  like  uncle  Harry  try  to  give  the 
.false  impression  that  there's  no  place  but  Ireland.  'Tis  any 
fool  who  knows  that  the  Emerald  Isle  has  to  be  bordered 
by  something  beside  the  Irish  Sea  and  I  am  not  the  last 
to  admit  that  there's  another  island  to  the  South  of  us,  the 
name  of  which  escapes  me  at  the  moment.  But  uncle  Harry 
is  forgetting  that  he's  not  in  Ireland  now.  As  I  tell  him.  time 
and  again,  he's  an  American  now.  Though,  mind  you,  he's 
never  taken  out  his  citizen  papers.  He  says  it  would  be  an 
oath  of  disloyalty.  But  he  doesn't  hesitate  to  live  upon  the 
fat  of  this  great  land. 

So  what  will  we  do  with  Father  Magee  and  the  question 
of  himself.  He  never  said  he  was  Irish  born.  And  to  be 
truthful  with  you,  even  if  it  hurts,  he  no  more  praised  the 
Irish  than  the  rest.  And  then,  too,  being  honest  with  you,  the 
name  Magee  means  nothing.  I  tell  you  I  once  heard  from 
a  trustworthy  source  of  a  man  named  Murphy,  named  IMurphy 
I  tell  you,  and  him  a  regular  at  the  first  presbyterian.  So 
the  name  means  nothing  and  even  a  Murphy  can  be  a  scally- 
wag, though  I'm  not  saying  a  word  against  the  presbyterians, 
for  I  knew  well  three  excellent  men,  and  them  presbyterians. 
And  now  they're  dead. 
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I  asked  my  good  woman,  but  a  moment  ago,  if  the 
Father  Magee  was  Irish  and  she  gave  answer,  "He  was." 
But  that's  a  woman  for  you  with  not  a  thought  in  her  head. 
For  she  knows  less  about  the  question  than  I  do.  So  I  asked 
her  how  she  knew. 

"I've  a  sixth  sense,"  she  tells  me,  "and  it  is  the  gift  of 
fey.  I  can  tell  an  Irishman  on  a  foggy  morn  or  a  dewy  dawn 
by  the  cut  of  his  brogue." 

Now  that  is  a  laugh  and  sure  as  the  Irish  are  saints 
the  woman  is  daft.  For  Father  Magee  had  no  more  brogue 
than  I  myself  and  I've  been  gone  from  Ireland  nigh  to 
twenty  year.  But  the  talk  of  the  brogue  give  me  an  idea. 
Sure  and  why  not  consult  the  pastor  himself,  Father  Mulveen. 
Our  Pastor  now  him  is  the  saint.  Though  there  be  shaking 
of  heads  for  his  everlastin'  talkin'  of  money.  But  them  that 
shakes  are  no  shakes  for  giving  when  the  basket  comes  around. 
And  it's  I  that  know  for  I  hold  it  in  me  hand  every  Sunday 
and  Holy  Day  of  the  year.  So  no  wonder  the  poor  man  must 
talk  of  the  need  of  funds  with  only  a  shovel  of  coal  in  the 
basement  and  him  and  his  new  assistant  freezing  in  the  rectory. 
So  I  say  he's  a  saint  and  from  Cork  he  came  when  a  broth 
of  a  boy.  Though  now  a  fine  broth  of  a  man.  Sure  if  any- 
one would,  he  would  be  knowing  the  origin  of  his  late 
assistant  Father  Magee.  For  I  do  believe  that  it  is  the  Canon 
law  that  the  new  assistant  must  bring  the  pastor  his  baptismal 
certificate.  So  I've  been  told.  So  'tis  down  to  Father  I 
shall  go. 

«       *       * 

Well,  I  went  and  I'm  back  and  it's  true  that  me  heart 
is  broken.  I  did  not  let  his  Monsignorship,  Father  Mulveen, 
know  my  intent.  I  just  worked  the  conversation  casual  like 
to  the  subject  of  Father  Magee.  And  clever  I  was  for  I 
said  to  him  quick,  "How  do  an  educated  man  pronounce  the 
name  of  the  place  where  the  good  Father  INIagee  was  born. 
And  his  reverence  told  me  and  me  heart  is  broke  for  the 
name  that  he  said  was  "London." 
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Ah,  well,  this  is  a  vale  of  tears  indeed.  I  do  not  be- 
grudge the  English  a  thing  and  I  envy  them  not  a  wit.  But  I 
do  confess  I  was  all  for  taking  the  dark  secret  to  the  grave, 
that  himself  was  London  born  and  little  wonder  it  is  that  he 
talked  hardly  a  bit  about  the  Irish.  I'm  afraid  that  we  were 
a  thorn  in  his  side.  And  you  know  the  strange  thing.  The 
whole  business  has  made  me  feel  pretty  small.  For  when 
you  come  to  think  of  it,  the  Irish  have  their  faults,  few  though 
they  be.  And  Father  Magee  had  none.  'Twas  not  his  fault  he 
were  born  in  London.  And  after  all,  London  has  had  her 
Saints.   Many  an  Irish  martyr  died  there. 

Yes,  it  has  broadened  me  out  and  given  me  a  new  attitude. 
For  I  was  never  too  much  for  the  English.  But  Father  i\Iagee 
was  one  of  them  and  that  is  the  truth,  and  take  him  for  all 
he  was  a  man  and  a  real  one.  So  I'm  narrow  no  more  and  anj' 
Englishman  who  is  named  Magee  will  have  my  respect,  if  he 
was  born  in  London  and  is  Catholic  of  course. 

Sure  and  I'm  only  joshing  you  for  I  love  everybody.  This 
is  St.  Patrick's  day  and  I've  been  over  to  see  uncle  Harry. 
After  talking  to  uncle  Harry  you're  sure  to  love  everybody. 
Not  because  of  what  he  says  but  it's  the  breath  he  blows  upon 
you.  Furthermore  his  reverence.  Father  Mulveen,  just  called 
me  up  to  say  that  the  good  Father  Magee's  birthplace  was 
in  London  all  right,  but  it  was  not  London,  England.  Now,  isn't 
that  a  shame  and  me  so  loving  the  English,  Sure  it  was 
London  in  some  place  called  Ontario — probably  the  Irish  part 
of  Canada.  For  believe  me,  and  I  know,  no  man  was  more 
Irish  than  Father  Magee. 


•^p^ 
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PEACEMAKER 

By  RBV.  MICHAEL  O'CARROLL,  C.S.Sp., 
Author  of  "The  King  Uncrowned." 

MEN  LOOK  to  their  heavenly  protectors  for  their  immediate 
need  and  tend  to  glorify  them  in  terms  of  that  need. 

In  the  foreground  of  human  consciousness  to-day  is  the 
agonising  problem  of  war  and  peace.  How  does  the  patronage 
of  St.  Joseph  touch  this  misery  of  men? 

In  the  seventh  beatitude  we  get  the  synthesis  of  Christ's 
attitude  to  peace :  "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers  for  they  shall  be 
called  the  children  of  God."  The  beatitudes  are  the  new  chapter 
of  happiness  proposed  to  a  sinful  world.  They  outline  an  entire 
renewal  which  here  anticipates  the  happiness  of  heaven.  In- 
cluded in  this  inner  change  or  revolution  which  Christ  demands 
is  a  constructive  attitude  to  peace.  The  word  has  on  His  lips 
none  of  the  vagueness  of  present-day  thought,  none  of  the 
degrading  associations  which  drew  Peguy's  protest  "To  have 
peace— that  is  the  catch-cry  of  every  political  and  civic 
treason. 

Mere  yearning  or  craving  of  heart  will  not  suffice.  Nor 
is  the  ideal  a  vacuum  from  which  everything  has  been  expelled. 
Peace  contributes  to  happiness  and  that  is  the  product  of  human 
energy  raised  to  its  highest  output.  The  benefactor  who  wishes 
to  work  for  others  such  a  benefit  must  first  possess  it  himself. 
The  only  mode  of  action  on  one's  fellow-men  is  to  share  with 
them  what  one  really  has.  To  think  that  a  group  of  men  not 
imbued  with  the  pacific  spirit  can  grant  peace  to  all  the  world 
is  to  deride  the  very  nature  of  man.  It  is  to  mock  the  wisdom 
of  the  ages  which  tells  us  that  every  agent  produces  its  like. 

The  peacemaker  must  have  attained  interior  peace. 

In  this  perfection  no  man  after  Jesus  and  Mary  reached 
a  higher  point  than  St.  Joseph.  He  must  therefore  in  the 
providential  order  of  mankind's  development  have  an  important, 
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a  capital  contribution  to  make  to  world  peace.  Because  the 
attitude  of  the  average  Christian  follows  a  secularist  men- 
tality, this  assertion  will  seem  to  him  far  fetched.  It  will  seem 
a  projection  of  devotional  practice  into  the  sphere  of  public 
affairs.  This  kind  of  notion  is  perhaps  the  greatest  crime 
committed  against  the  saint  by  his  well  meaning  followers. 

One  does  not  urge  the  constant  repetition  of  ejaculations 
to  St.  Joseph  on  the  lips  of  Statesmen.  The  world  would  of 
course  be  spared  thereby  a  great  volume  of  valueless  utterances. 
But  it  is  not  by  the  substitution  of  formal  prayer  for  delibera- 
tion and  action  that  a  new  world  order  will  come  amongst  us. 
All  true  benefit  in  human  affairs  comes  from  the  spirit.  Reno- 
vation of  the  spirit  is  the  prime  need  of  mankind  to-day. 

Peace  is  first  in  the  spirit  of  men.  Thence  it  proceeds 
to  his  acts  and  public  life.  Peace,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  tells 
us,  is  the  result  of  harmony  between  the  various  fixed  impulses 
which  compose  our  nature.  Some  belong  to  the  rational  soul 
of  man,  others  spring  from  the  lower  nature  which  he  shares 
with  the  animals.  When  there  is  opposition  between  the  two, 
animal  and  rational,  in  man  he  lacks  serenity.  When  any  single 
human  impulse  is  drawn  towards  conflicting  objects  without, 
inner  poise  is  lost.  The  very  basis  of  it  is  the  free  unimpeded 
functioning  of  the  powers  implanted  in  us.  The  man  of  peace 
may  have  to  labour  much.  He  will  expend  all  his  energy, 
but  he  will  expend  it  along  a  simple  consistent  path.  That  will 
confirm  him  in  tranquility  because  his  faculties  are  given  him 
for  action. 

The  peaceful  man  is  not  freed  from  the  struggle  for 
existence.  He  may,  by  a  strange  irony,  have  to  live  in  the 
clash  of  intellectual  conflict  or  in  the  midst  of  war  but  those 
things  cannot  touch  the  inner  citadel.  Therein  agitation  can 
arise  only  when  his  powers  are  torn  from  their  true  course 
or  made  to  serve  ignoble  ends.  When  man 's  will  is  bent  to 
malice  or  mere  self-interest,  it  becomes  dissatisfied,  unsteady 
and  restless.  When  his  mind  seeks  falsehood  instead  of  truth, 
it  provides  its  own  torment— liars  are  notoriously  shifty.  If 
man's   faculties  through   patient   discipline   attain  docility  to 
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order  and  reality,  his  whole  being  will  show  the  shining  seal 
of  tranquility. 

How  is  so  wonderful  a  result  achieved?  St.  Thomas  teaches 
us  that  harmony  in  man's  nature  is  brought  about  only  by  the 
exercise  of  love— love  of  God  and  love  of  our  neighbour  for  His 
sake.  A  life  which  is  completely  theocentric  is  a  life  con- 
summated in  peace.  God  is  the  Ultimate  Peacemaker  and  He 
gives  His  peace  through  love. 

God  dwells  amongst  us  Incarnate— the  Prince  of  Peace, 
and  near  Him,  united  to  Him  in  a  human  partnership  of  love, 
a  man  and  a  woman  whose  relationship  was  sublime. 

The  love  of  Mary  and  Joseph  is  an  example  of  human  love 
at  its  highest.  By  their  love  they  created  peace.  Diffusion 
of  that  spirit  of  harmony  ie  obtained  by  them  from  its  Author. 

To  follow  the  Saviour  with  them  is  to  have  the  benefit 
of  this  peace.  The  true  follower  of  Christ  is  no  victim  to  lazi- 
ness, indifference  or  apathy.  He  does  not  seek  ease  from  the 
strain  of  duty  nor  undue  leisure  and  comfort.  To  those,  who 
have  taken  the  way  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  maze  of  life.  He 
has  not  been  a  spiritual  drug  to  annul  and  dispel  human  pain. 
That  He  did  not  promise.  He  has  been  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
There  is  no  other. 

When  the  powers  of  a  man  are  given  to  the  divine  omnipo- 
tent Christ  He  frees  them  from  all  disorder  and  perfects  them 
in  the  work  for  which  He  created  them.  For  every  increase 
we  make  in  love  of  Him  He  bestows  on  us  a  deeper,  more 
enduring  share  in  His  own  indestructible  serenity.  Love  is 
always  the  key  to  the  enjoyment  of  His  promises. 

His  first  promise  was  blazoned  to  shepherds  on  the  sky 
over  His  birth:  "Peace  to  men  of  goodwill."  It  was  the  word 
of  the  Infant  King.  In  company  with  Him,  as  that  new 
charter  was  granted  to  suffering  men,  were  Mary  and  Joseph. 
They  are  the  witnesses  of  the  pact  with  His  brethren.  They 
are  the  custodians  of  His  bond. 

They  act  as  trustees  of  peace  They  have  enjoyed  peace 
themselves.  They  have  served  the  pacific  ideal  of  Christ.  They 
obtain  tranquility  for  the  human  heart. 
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Does  the  promise  extend  beyond  the  inner  domain  of  man? 
Has  it  a  meaning  in  his  social  life  and  in  the  wide  sphere  of 
international  relations?  Will  men  have  peace  in  their  cities 
and  states  if  they  turn  to  Jesus  Christ?  Has  the  Mother  of 
God  an  efficacious  role  in  this  tangled  situation?  Has  St. 
Joseph  ? 

The  enquiry  ought  to  be  free  from  all  vagueness  or  am- 
biguity. World  peace  is  not  the  mere  absence  of  war.  It  is  a 
harmonious  condition  prevailing  amongst  states  which  work 
together  in  order.  That  is  the  ideal.  Is  it  attainable?  It  is 
attainable  in  substance  if  men  through  their  state  organisations 
accept  a  fixed  framework  independent  of  them,  superior  to 
them,  containing  them  and  tangible  as  a  living  thing. 

The  only  entity  which  realises  these  conditions  is  Christen- 
dom. It  has  existed  as  a  successful  commonwealth  in  certain 
moments  of  the  past.^  It  waa  not  a  closed  system  limited  to 
Europe,  but  it  was  almost  co-extensive  with  it.  There  was  thus 
provided  to  the  European  a  complete  set  of  principles  by  which 
every  problem,  dispute  and  controversy  could  be  solved.  That 
was  the  Reign  of  Law.  Universal  trust  and  submission  leaned 
on  this  superhuman  framework.  There  were  quarrels,  con- 
flicts and  wars  but  there  was  an  accepted  barrier  against  reck- 
lessness of  persons  or  groups.  There  was  a  bulwark  of  sanity. 
Is  there  any  such  buwlark  to-day?  Is  there  any  code,  any  set 
of  principles,  any  elementary  decency  which  can  be  invoked  in 
moments  of  ultimate  enmity  and  friction  between  peoples  and 
persons  ? 

Men  disrupted  Christendom.  What  have  they  to  replace  it  ? 

The  elimination  of  war  or  its  restrictions  depends  on  a 
simple  necessity.  There  must  be  something  above  the  hostile 
parties  which  to  both  appears  greater  than  any  gain  they  get 
out  of  war.  If  they  have  no  such  reality,  war  and  peace  become 
a  matter  of  expediency,  selfish  calculation  and  even  chance. 

The  problem  of  world  peace  is  therefore  the  problem  of 
the  recovery  of  Christendom.    We  may  see  wars  in  the  near 
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future  or  we  may  not.  But  if  we  wish  to  have  some  institution 
stronger  than  war,  then  Christendom  is  our  need— an  organisa- 
tion of  men  penetrated  through  and  through  by  common  ideas 
derived  from  Jesus  Christ,  God  made  man. 

This  programme  has  three  aspects  which  must  be  taken 
not  in  order  of  sequence  but  simultaneously:— 

1.  The  reign  of  Christ's  Law  within  the  Church. 

2.  The  recovery  to  Christ's  true  Church  of  those  lost  to 
it  through  schism. 

3.  The  conversion  to  it  of  such  influential  men  and  groups 
as  will  make  Christian  theory  permeate  non-Christian  society. 

The  possibility  of  complete  success  in  each  of  these 
undertakings  seems  slight.  At  the  moment  the  Catholic 
Church  which  alone  can  train  and  form  Christendom  is 
battling  against  an  apparently  victorious  enemy.  It  can  never 
be  conquered  but  as  a  human  institution  it  can  be  sent  back 
to  the  Catacombs.  At  present  this  seems  almost  inevitable. 

But  the  law  of  appearances  is  not  valid  in  Christian  history. 
It  does  not  hold  for  individuals ;  it  does  not  hold  for  the  Body. 
It  may  not  now  be  an  indication.  The  three-fold  programme 
may  be  possible  of  realisation. 

The  Saint  whom  we  have  considered  in  this  brief  article 
is  an  intercessor  providentially  equipped  to  plead  for  this 
success.  He  has  a  responsible  function  towards  the  Church 
which  is  the  heart  of  Christendom.  He  is,  we  believe,  a  fully 
glorified  human  person  pleading  in  the  mysterious  light  of 
the  Deity  the  cause  of  all  his  human  brothers.  In  this  age 
marked  by  wid&spread  and  profound  devotion  to  his  Immacu- 
late Spouse  his  prayers  to  her  and  with  her  will  be  incessant 
for  the  liberation  of  mankind  and  the  establishment  amongst 
us  of  a  permanent  genuine  peace. 
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MADONNA  HOUSE 

By  CATHERINE  DE  HUECK  DOHERTY 

IN  the  tiny  village  of  Combermere,  Ontario,  on  the  banks  of 
the  ever  changing  Madawaska  stands  Madonna  House,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides,  as  is  the  village  itself  by  the  northern 
bush. 


Mrs.  Eddie  Doherty  Mr.   Eddie  Doherty 

Combermere  is  little  known,  even  by  Ontarians.  Railway 
clerks  have  to  look  it  up  in  their  guides,  when  selling  a  ticket  to 
a  passenger,  and  then  they  discover  that  the  nearest  railway 
station  is  still  twelve  miles  away!  Barry's  Bay  is  its  name. 

A  map  will  disclose  more.  It  will  show  that  all  this  country 
lies  in  Renfrew  county.  That  it  is  a  neighbour  to  the  beautiful 
Algonquin  Park,  so  well  known  and  beloved  by  American 
tourists,  who  flock  into  this  part  of  Canada  in  thousands  every 
summer. 

But  winters  are  lonely.  It  never  gets  below  50  (below  0) ,  as 
Eddie  my  husband  says.  Snow  piles  high.  Sometimes  as  high  as 
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eight  and  ten  feet  in  drifts.  Sleighs  replace  cars,  and  time 
seems  to  stand  still.  It  is  a  rugged  country.  Rugged  but  lovely, 
and  we  of  Madonna  House  love  it. 

But  how  did  Madonna  House  get  here?  It  was  built  by  a 
Russian-Canadian  architect,  Nicolas  Makletzoff,  and  in  1947  we 
bought  it  from  him,  to  establish  another  branch,  the  sixth,  of 
Friendship  House,  dedicating  it  to  Our  Lady,  who  today  stands 
serene  and  gracious  on  a  pedestal  under  our  eyes,  facing  the 
road  and  blessing  the  countryside  and  all  who  live  there. 

It  is  in  her  honour  also  that  the  house  was  painted  white,  with 
a  front  door  and  trim  painted  blue.  Besides  Madonna  House, 
there  is  another,  an  auxiliary  to  it,  which  we  called  St.  Joseph's 
House,  figuring  that  where  Our  Lady  is,  there  he  most  likely 
would  be  too. 

These  two  houses,  form,  what  the  world  would  call  a  Rural 
Settlement  House,  which  offers  many  services  to  this  Rural 
Community. 

First  on  the  list  of  these,  is  a  Catholic  Lending  Library,  for 
adults  and  children,  over  1800  books  to  choose  from.  This  year 
we  extend  its  scope,  by  making  it  also  a  Lending-Library-by- 
mail,  open  to  all  rural  Canada,  the  only  service  of  this  kind,  we 
think  in  the  whole  land.  Locally  the  books  are  available  free  of 
charge,  on  lending  by  mail,  a  slight  charge  is  made  of  one  dollar 
per  year. 

Second  hand  clothing  comes  next  on  the  list,  in  our  roomy 
basement,  shoes,  hats,  underwear,  are  arranged  in  apple  pie 
order.  Clothes  hang  from  a  long  pipe  line,  for  the  whole  family. 
Already  in  two  years  and  a  few  months  we  have  given  out  over 
two  tons  of  them,  and  could  double  that  amount,  if  we  could 
get  more  of  them. 

Nursing  services  are  provided.  Since  the  district  has  few 
nurses  available  to  do  home  nursing,  we  help  out  on  a  small 
scale  but  we  hope  soon  to  have  a  full  time  R.N.  on  the  job. 

A  wide  Red  Cross  program  is  sponsored.  Already 
through  Madonna  House  Staff,  24  ladies  of  Combermere  and 
Madawaska,  an  adjacent  village,  have  been  graduated  in  a  12 
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weeks  Course  of  Home  Nursing.  More  courses  are  being  planned 
and  soon  the  first  course  in  Nutrition  will  start. 

A  sick  room  supply,  has  been  organised,  that  loans  out 
everything  needed  in  time  of  sickness  free  of  charge.  An  Emer- 
gency Cupboard  helped  our  families  last  year,  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune of  being  burned  out.  A  dispensary  stands  ready  for  first 
aid. 

Madonna  House  and  St.  Joseph's  open  their  doors  wide, 
for  recreational  and  educational  facilities.  Clubs  meet  here  and 
dances  for  young  people  take  place  monthly.  A  Story  Hour  is 
held  for  children.  In  fact  we  exist  to  serve,  when  and  where 
service  is  needed,  by  our  brothers  in  Christ. 

Summer,  sees  a  different  picture.  For  locally  everyone  is 
busy  with  farm  work.  The  two  houses  then  become  Summer 
Schools  for  Catholic  Action.  This  year  saw  seventy-five 
''pupils"  come  from  all  over  U.S.A.  and  Canada. 

The  school  is  most  informal.  Everyone  works  and  does  a 
million  chores.  Lectures  are  given  in  the  open  air,  by  the  silvery 
Madawaska.  There  are  many  opportunities  for  wholesome  re- 
creation, and  fun,  and  the  Church,  centre  of  our  daily  lives,  is 
but  a  few  steps  away. 

Yet  when  we  said  that  Madonna  House  and  its  auxiliary  St. 
Joseph  were  Rural  Settlement  Houses,  we  did  not  give  the  full 
picture.  For  they  are  part  of  a  well-known  movement,  Friend- 
ship House  with  branches  in  Harlem,  New  York  City,  Chicago 
111.,  Marathon  City,  Wise,  Washington,  D.C.  and  Newburgh, 
N.Y.,  but  which  originally  was  founded  in  Toronto  on  Portland 
Street  in  1930. 

What  then  is  Friendship  House.  It  is  a  movement — yes. 
But  also  and  primarily  it  is  a  way  of  life,  embraced  by  a  group 
of  Catholic  Lay  people,  because  they  have  really  heard  the  calls 
of  the  Popes  to  Catholic  Action,  and  answered  it. 

It  is  also  a  vocation,  a  call  of  God.  For  those  who 
join  Friendship  House  must  be  between  21  and  35  years  old. 
They  can  be  men  or  women.  Race  and  nationality  makes  no 
difference,  all  must  be  Catholics,  and  all  will  have  to  leave 
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home  and  families,  and  come  to  live  and  work  at  one  of  the 
Friendship  House  branches,  dedicating  themselves  to  the  restor- 
ation of  the  world  to  Christ.  If  they  join  one  of  the  U.S.A. 
branches,  they  will  specifically  do  so,  in  the  field  of  Interracial 
Justice,  and  work  with  the  Negroes.  If  they  apply  to  Madonna 
House  here,  it  will  be  in  the  Rural  Apostolate. 

Their  lives  will  be  that  of  hard  work  and  poverty,  for  we 
exist  by  begging,  and  take  for  the  yardstick  of  our  lives  and 
expenditures,  that  of  Relief  in  any  given  Community.  They 
will  wear  the  same  second  hand  clothes  as  that  given  for  those 
in  need.  A  small  insurance  will  cover  their  medical  needs,  and 
allow  them  to  share  public  hospital  wards  with  their  friends,  the 
poor.  They  will  make  no  provision  for  old  age  other  than  what 
Friendship  House  can  give  them  or  an  old  people's  home.  Room 
and  board  will  be  provided  for  them  according  to  the  above 
rules. 

Their  day  will  start  with  Mass  and  Communion.  After 
breakfast  Prime,  the  official  morning  prayer  of  the  Church,  is 
recited.  After  the  midday  dinner,  a  visit  to  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment refreshes  them.  In  the  evening  after  Supper,  Compline, 
the  official  evening  prayer  of  the  Church  is  said,  followed  by  the 
Rosary.  Meditation  is  encouraged  and  spiritual  reading  is  a 
must.  A  long  training  is  given  to  each  accepted  applicant,  for 
much  knowledge  is  needed  to  be  an  Apostle  in  the  Market  Place. 

Poverty,  Chastity  in  wedlock  and  out  (for  Friendship 
House  accepts  also  married  childless  Couples)  and  Obe- 
dience, with  our  special  promises  and  vows,  are  practised  by 
Friendship  House  Staff,  as  completely,  as  is  humanly  possible 
under  such  circumstance,  for  when  one  sets  out  to  reform  the 
world,  that  reformation  must  begin  with  oneself,  and  the  best 
way  to  teach  is  to  practise  what  one  tries  to  preach.  The 
spirit  of  the  Counsels  are  indeed  a  short  cut  to  Heaven  and  are 
open  to  all  Christians  lay  and  religious  alike.  "Why  not  take 
them  to  heart  ?  We  try  to. 

At  present,  the  financing  of  six  branches  of  Friendship 
House  costs  $70,000  a  year.   The   Combermere  branch   needs 
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five  thousand  yearly.  Every  penny  of  this  is  begged, 
or  if  any  member  of  our  group  earns  any  money  via  the  lecture 
platform,  book  royalties,  article  fees,  all  of  these  go  directly  to 
the  common  work.  None  is  retained  by  anyone.  Thus  Eddie 
Doherty,  my  writing  husband,  disposes  of  all  his  earnings  that 
way,  and  often  I  am  sore  put  to  find  a  pair  of  trousers  to  fit 
him,  in  the  basement  (he  takes  size  forty).  We  call  him  the 
Foster  Father  of  Friendship  House. 

For  when  he  was  a-courting  me  (interested— read 
**  Tumble  weed"  by  him)  I  kept  telling  him  that  I  could  not 
marry  him,  for  anyone  who  marries  me  must  embrace  the  life  of 
poverty,  and  he  had  a  lovely  house  in  Larchmont,  a  select  suburb 
of  New  York  and  was  making  plenty  of  money  from  his 
writings,  and  owned  insurance  and  a  lovely  red  Buick  conver- 
tible. Fancy  a  man  giving  up  all  these  things  to  marry  anyone  ? 

But  he  kept  telling  me  that  he  gladly  would  do  that,  not 
only  to  marry  me,  but  to  have  a  part  in  this  way  of  life,  we 
call  the  Lay  Apostolate  Friendship  House  style.  Well  after  two 
years  of  repetitions  I  half  believed  him.  He  took  me  to  a  Bishop, 
and  repeated  these  promises  in  front  of  him.  The  Bishop  con- 
firmed the  fact  that  I,  and  those  who  followed  me,  did  have  a 
special  vocation,  along  the  lines  described  above,  and  that 
nothing  could  interfere  with  it,  so  if  he,  Eddie  wanted  to  marry 
me he  had  to  accept  the  same  rules,  Eddie  agreed.  Pro- 
mised in  fact  solemnly  to  the  Bishop,  and  then  we  were  married 
by  him!  Such  is  in  brief,  the  strange,  yet  glorious  vocation  and 
works  of  Friendship  House. 

We  come  to  a  Diocese  by  invitation  of  its  head— the  Bishop. 
We  have  a  moderator,  appointed  by  him,  to  watch  that  our  work 
indeed,  is  the  participation  of  the  laity  in  the  apostolate  of  the 
hierarchy. 

If  we  publish  a  paper  as  we  do  both  in  Combermere  and  in 
the  U.S.A.,  we  ask  for  a  Censor. 

Madonna  House  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  We  are  here 
under  the  direction  of  His  Excellency  William  Smith  of  the 
Diocese  of  Pembroke.  Our  Moderator  is  Rev.  Father  William 
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Dwyer  of  the  Madawaska.  The  Censor  of  our  Paper  Restor- 
ation is  Reverend  Father  C.  Jones  of  the  Holy  Name  Parish 
in  Pembroke. 

Though  I  have  tried  to  describe  the  works  and  life  of 
Madonna  House,  I  have  not  mentioned  our  dreams.  Yes  we 
dream  many  dreams  in  the  Lord.  In  time  we  hope  to  establish 
Credit  Unions,  open  a  Handicraft  Centre,  have  Girl  Guide 
troops.  It  all  depends  on  how  many  staff  members  God  will 
send  us  and  when. 

At  Christmas  we  take  care  of  about  five  hundred  children, 
having  gifts  and  parties  for  them  all  over  the  countryside.  Per- 
haps, dear  reader,  you  wonder  whence  all  the  clothing,  toys, 
candies,  come  ?  Well ....  will  you  send  us  some  ?  Madonna  House 
Combermere,  Ontario,  will  always  reach  us.  Thank  you.  Oh  yes, 
we  also  publish  a  monthly  paper— called  Restoration— the  sub- 
scription to  it  is  only  One  Dollar. 

To  all  interested,  we  will  gladly  mail  out  our  Outer  Circle 
Letter^  which  in  the  next  series  will  discuss  Catholic  Action.  The 
last  series  was  on  the  Mass.  Just  send  your  name  and  address, 
and  you  will  be  put  on  its  mailing  list. 

Yes,  in  the  tiny  village  of  Combermere,  by  the  ever  changing 
Madawaska  River,  stand  Madonna  House,  a  part  of  the  Lay 
Apostolate  of  the  Church,  joyful  at  being  able  to  work  in  the 
tiny  portion  of  the  Lord's  Vineyard  allotted  to  it.  Work  by 
being  first  before  the  Lord,  through  a  life  of  prayer,  and  doing 
for  the  Lord  next,  through  the  Corporal  and  Spiritual  works  of 
mercy ! 
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KERRYTOWN 

By  REVEREND  T.  O'FARRELL. 

KERRYTOWN  is  not  in  the  County  Kerry;  it  is  a  small 
townland  in  the  heart  of  that  peninsula  of  Donegal  which 
stretches  out  to  the  island  of  Arranmore  on  the  extreme  north- 
west of  Ireland,  and  is  known  to  Iri-sh  people  as  "The  Rosses." 

To  the  north  of  this  peninsula  lies  Cruit  Island,  separated 
from  the  shore  by  a  stretch  of  sand,  bare  at  low  water.  At 
some  time  in  the  past  there  was  a  Franciscan  monastery  on 
the  island,  the  only  remnant  of  its  existence  being  tradition, 
and  the  annual  pattern  on  its  site,  the  beds  or  penitential 
stations  being  dedicated  mainly  to  Franciscan  saints,  St. 
Anthony  and  St.  Francis.  Tradition  also  speaks  of  a  flight 
of  the  monks  from  English  raiders.  During  their  flight  they 
had  paused  at  a  little  height  near  Kerry  town  (since  known  as 
Alt  na  marbh,  or  Hill  of  the  Dead)  to  celebrate  Mass,  and  the 
tradition  is  that  they  were  killed  there.  The  ancestors  of  the 
Kerrytown  dwellers  came  from  Cruit  Island,  as  it  is  only  within 
the  past  hundred  years  that  the  small  patches  of  arable  and 
pasture  by  which  the  people  live  have  been  won  from  the 
desolate  moorland.  Even  to  the  present  day  it  looks  a  hard, 
inhospitable  land  of  stone,  bog  and  lake,  insufficient  to  pro- 
vide a  living  for  the  families  in  the  neat,  white-washed  cottages 
scattered  so  thickly  among  the  rocks  and  glens,  and  almost 
without  exception  they  migrate  for  seasonal  farm  work  in 
Scotland,  in  the  hope  of  earning  enough  to  live  at  home  in 
the  winter. 

To  Kerrytown  came,  without  warning,  on  the  night  of 
the  11th  January,  1939,  an  alarming  experience.  Two  girls 
in  their  teens,  Teresa  and  Rosie  Ward,  were  outside  their 
home  near  midnight,  when  suddenly  Teresa  saw  a  "Lady  in 
White"  standing,  as  it  were  on  air,  at  the  rock  near  their  house. 

This  rock  is  a  cliff-like,  granite  outcrop,  about  ten  feet 
high,  about  one  hundred  feet  from  the  house.  At  its  foot  the 
ground  is  marshy,   and  a  small  hollow  has  since  been  made 
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into  which  flows  the  water  dripping  from  the  rock.  Near  it  is 
a  low,  sod  fence,  on  the  house  side  of  which  a  rough  plank  has 
been  laid. 

Teresa  Ward  called  to  her  sister,  who  also  saw  the  Lady. 
Their  family  was  called.  Seven  in  all  of  them  came  and  saw. 
A  neighbour,  Mr.  Michael  O'Donnell,  was  aroused  and  came 
hurriedly  in  his  bare  feet.  Mr.  0  'Donnell  describes  the  appari- 
tion as  very  real,  more  like  a  statue  than  a  living  form.  The 
two  families  gazed  at  it  for  hours,  with  no  sense  of  fright, 
rather  of  wonderment,  and  discussed  it  between  themselves. 
When  they  retired  to  their  homes  at  four-thirty  in  the  morning, 
it  was  still  there. 

The  new.s  spread  rapidly.  From  Dungloe  and  Burtonport, 
from  Annagry  and  Kincaslagh  the  people  came,  keeping  night 
long  prayerful  vigils,  above  all  saying  their  rosaries.  The 
rock  began  to  change  its  appearance,  a  portion  of  it  becoming 
whiter.  At  times  in  the  dusk  it  became  luminous.  Sparkles 
of  light  and  darts  of  fire  were  seen  on  its  surface.  And  then, 
suddenly,  to  one  and  then  another,  the  vision  of  the  Lady 
appeared,  but  now  as  a  living,  moving  figure,  her  white  gar- 
ments stirring  in  the  wind,  light  rippling  across  the  folds  .  .  . 
Mr.  O'Donnell  was  there  one  night  when  people  called  out  that 
they  saw.  Seeing  nothing,  he  went  to  the  rock  to  sprinkle  it 
with  holy  water.  Those  who  had  a  vision  of  the  Lady  exclaimed 
that  when  the  drops  sprinkled  the  face  of  the  Lady,  she  smiled. 

When  the  accounts  of  the  apparitions  reached  Father  (later 
Canon)  McAteer  of  Burtonport,  the  parish  priest,  he  preached 
and  warned  his  people  against  them,  refused  to  see  any  of 
the  witnesses,  and  even  ordered  them  out  of  the  church. 

Nevertheless  the  vigils  went  on,  and  the  apparitions  con- 
tinued, and  privately  Father  McAteer  began  a  personal  in- 
vestigation of  the  phenomena.  Samples  of  the  rock  were  sent 
to  a  competent  scientist  to  ascertain  if  there  was  any  physical 
explanation  of  the  luminosity.  There  was  none.  It  was  ordi- 
nary grey  granite. 

The  usual  theories  of  ''mass  hypnotism",  and  hysteria 
were  advanced,  but  found  insufficient  to  discount  the  evidence 
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of  the  sober-minded,  devout  witnesses,  who  were  prepared  to 
swear  in  the  most  solemn  form  to  the  truth  of  what  they  had 
seen. 

Finally,  one  evening  in  March,  1939,  the  apparitions  had 
persisted  so  long,  and  were  being  seen  by  so  many,  that  a 
deputation  went  to  Father  McAteer  about  midnight  to  tell  him, 
and  ask  him  to  return  with  them  to  the  rock.  Earlier  in  the 
evening  he  had  been  near  the  place,  and  heard  something  of 
what  was  happening,  but  being  still  hostile,  he  had  returned 
home.  Listening  to  the  deputation,  and  giving  what  they 
said  anxious  reflection,  he  at  length  agreed  to  go,  hoping  in 
this  way  to  put  an  end  to  the  visits  to  Kerrytown.  He  did  not 
expect  to  see  anything. 

He  remained  there  half  an  hour.  Seeing  nothing,  he 
turned  to  look  at  the  rock.  Suddenly  a  portion  of  it  turned 
marble-white,  and  over  it  came  a  gold-coloured,  fiery  cloud.  In 
front  of  the  cloud,  and  at  the  root  of  it  stood  a  majestic  Lady, 
clothed  on  the  outside  in  a  white  garment,  and  inside,  from 
the  waist  up,  in  blue.    Her  hair  was  hanging  down  her  shoulder. 

"She  was  looking  partly  in  my  direction,  and  her  look  was 
one  of  exceeding  severity  ...  I  thought  everybody  must  see 
this,  so  I  just  made  up  my  mind  that  whoever  believed  or 
disbelieved,  I  must  believe  .  .  .  When  she  was  gone,  I  re- 
started for  home  and  walked  a  few  yards,  trembling  and 
shaking  all  over.  Then,  like  a  lightning  flash,  she  re-appeared, 
and  now  she  was  over  the  heads  of  the  people,  between  me 
and  the  rock.  Her  countenance  was  now  a  kind  of  pale-gold 
colour,  somewhat  oriental,  and  seemed  as  if  transparent,  her 
profile  was  to  me  .  .  .  My  mind  was  on  her  face,  and  it 
calmed  me  down  completely.  I  was  then  able  to  walk  to  the 
public  road,  drive  the  car  home,  and  go  straight  to  bed,  where 
I  slept  soundly  for  the  three  hours  left  till  I  was  roused  for 
nine  o'clock  Mass." 

Father  Martindale,  S.J.,  in  his  book  on  Our  Blessed  Lady, 
remarks  on  the  tremendous  reserve  of  force  that  exists  in  our- 
selves even  in  the  involuntary  muscle  stimuli,  and  says  there 
has  been  in  the  lives  of  most  of  us  moments  of  vivid  illumination, 
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wken  we  are  'knocked  silly'  by  what  we  'saw',  possibly  some- 
thing quite  mundane,  but  we  have  seen  it  clearly. 

''The  mists  have  parted;  trumpets  have  sounded;  light 
has  been  poured  forth  as  from  a  bowl.  My  life  has  been 
shaken  to  it«  foundations  at  a  mere  moment's  contact  with 
Keality.  I  go  staggering  for  a  day  at  a  time  under  this  fright- 
ful but  glorious  undecipherable  shock;  I  know  only  that  it 
has  been  administered ;  any  attempt  on  my  part  to  reconstruct 
it  lands  me  only  in  imitations  and  pretenses;  very  soon  I  can 
hardly  see  what  any  of  it  meant  .  .  ,  Well  I  need  not  be  so 
terribly  upset  ...  St,  Theresa  herself  said  that  soon  after  her 
revelations  she  could  hardly  believe  that  .she  had  ever  had 
them." 

There  are  literally  hundreds  of  testimonies  to  apparitions 
at  the  rock  from  1939  onwards  to  the  present  year  (1950).  Men, 
women,  children,  of  all  classes,  priests,  have  seen  and  borne 
witness.  To  some  she  had  appeared  as  a  Lady  of  Light,  to 
others  as  the  Queen,  crowned  with  stars,  to  others  as  the  patient, 
glorious  Mother,  passing  the  rasary  beads  through  her  fingers 
as  her  children  say  the  prayer  which  is  so  dear  to  her.  She 
is  silent  always,  as  if  watching. 

In  1942,  Canon  McAteer  went  again  to  the  rock,  and  he 
writes  of  this  visit: 

'I  saw  the  Lady  in  White  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  rock. 
She  had  a  crown  like  a  Bishop's  mitre  on  her  head.  About  a 
yard  or  so  in  front  of  her  a  Child  was  standing,  all  in  white, 
bare-headed,  on  the  ground  out  from  the  rock. ' ' 

When  he  went  closer  the  apparition  vanished.  "I  got  it 
into  my  head  that  I  must  have  been  deluded."  He  started 
home,  but  something  prompted  him  to  go  back  and  look  again. 
"There  stood  the  two  figures  again,  similarly  placed,  dressed 
and  posed  as  before  I  went  down;  the  only  difference  was 
that  their  countenances  were  not  so  clear  to  me  on  account 
of  the  rain.     The  Wards  could  see  nothing." 

As  at  Lourdes,  there  have  been  other  apparitions,  as  if 
the  unhappy  spirit  who  has  been  called  ' '  The  ape  of  God ' '  was 
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trying  to  bring  discredit  on  the  visions.  Canon  McAteer  relates 
one  of  them: 

''I  saw  the  appearance  of  a  woman  kneeling  on  the  rock- 
side  where  the  others  had  been,  dressed  in  a  sort  of  grey-white 
colour,  and  it  was  a  most  uncouth  figure,  so  that  I  actually 
turned  away  from  the  sight  and  said  to  myself,  that  is  nothing 
good,  and  I  turned  and  went  home. ' ' 

In  the  ten  years  that  have  elapsed,  particularly  on  the 
feast  days  of  Our  Lady,  thousands  from  all  parts  of  Ireland, 
and  from  America,  have  made  the  long  journey  to  Kerrytown 
in  a  sincere  spirit  of  prayer  and  patience.  Once  there  they 
have  kept  the  night  vigil,  sometimes  in  inclement  weather, 
praying  over  and  over  again  the  fifteen  decades  of  the  rosary, 
singing  hymns  to  Our  Lady.  On  the  feast  days  they  have 
walked,  many  of  them  in  their  bare  feet,  in  processions  in 
Her  honour,  carrying  her  statue. 

To  some  of  them,  chosen  in  a  way  which  is  mysterious 
to  the  understanding,  is  given  the  privilege  of  'seeing'  the 
glorious  Lady.  Often  avowed  sceptics  are  favoured,  one  of 
whom  testified:  "I  suddenly  saw  the  beautiful  Lady  standing 
on  the  rock,  and  beside  her  there  seemed  to  be  a  broad 
staircase  of  white  marble,  the  end  of  which  faded  into  indis- 
tinctness .  .  .  Lying  alongside  this  there  was  a  great  Rosary, 
broken  at  the  third  decade,  the  beads  of  which  were  hanging 
over  the  edge  of  the  steps." 

Within  the  limits  of  a  short  account  it  Is  not  possible 
even  to  summarize  the  apparitions  since  1939.  At  the  time 
of  writing  (September,  1949)  the  most  recent  were  on  the 
night  of  14-15th  August,  1949,  when  two  credible  witnesses 
saw  the  rock  opening  and  a  nun  with  black  veil  and  'cream 
habit  (whom  they  took  to  be  a  Little  Flower)  appeared  on 
the  left  side  of  the  opening,  and  on  the  right  a  bishop  with 
a  crozier.  They  disappeared  and  a  Ladj^  appeared  carrying 
a  pearl  rosary  with  a  gold  cross.  In  response  to  prayers  that 
she  would  guide  them,  she  pointed  to  her  heart,  from  which 
they  inferred  that  devotion  to  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary 
was  commended. 
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But  even  those  who  do  not  'see'  at  Kerrytown  know  by 
faith  that  as  they  pray  their  Mother  is  with  them,  silent,  with 
the  love  that  needs  no  words,  as  they  recite  the  rosary,  the 
prayer  she  has  recommended  to  them.  As  yet,  in  Her  heavenly 
wisdom,  Our  Lady  has  not  spoken  at  Kerrytown.  Till  then, 
her  children  are  content  to  wait.  ''Blessed  is  the  man  that 
heareth  me,  and  that  watcheth  daily  at  my  gates,  and  waiteth 
at  the  posts  of  my  doors." 


OUR  LADY  OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS 

"Our  Lady  of  the  Holy  Cross"  is  a  heart-warming  title  ac- 
corded the  Blessed  Mary  by  earnest  souls  that  often  have 
rested  on  Calvary.  On  that  black  Friday  which  man  now  calls 
"Good",  Mary  stood  at  the  Cross,  "her  station  keeping".  This 
phrase  of  Jacopone  da  Todi  Franciscan  jongleur  of  God,  is  an- 
swer to  the  heart-cry  of  the  centuries,  "Why  permit  the  mother 
to  witness  the  gruesome  death  of  her  criminal  son  ?"  But  it  was 
Mary's  place  to  be  at  Calvary  with  her  son.  Again  at  Calvary, 
as  at  Bethlehem  and  Cana,  Mary,  the  Mother,  stood  by  as  part 
of  the  drama  of  man's  salvation.  Likewise  at  Golgotha  she 
stood  in  humble  majesty  as  the  Handmaid  of  the  Lord.  For  on 
the  hill  of  the  Skull,  the  Lady  Mary  received  her  great  charge 
the  Mother  of  all  mankind.  The  dying  Christ,  unmindful  of  His 
own  bitter  sufferings,  thought  of  His  brethren  when  He  gave 
John  to  Mary.  And  in  that  giving  we  were  also  placed  in  the 
sanctuary  of  Mary's  maternal  Heart.  And  we  with  the  disciple 
whom^Jesus  loved  have  taken  His  Mother  for  our  own. 

V.  P.  Kienberger,  O.P. 
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THE  LEPER  GUEST 

By  THE  REV.  JAMES  B.  DOLLARD 

One  day,  as  good  St.  Julian 

Knelt  in  his  cell  there  came 
A  leper  foul,  who  asked  for  food. 

In  Christ  the  Saviour's  name. 

The    good    saint    gave    him    welcome    word. 

And  opened  wide  his  door: 
*'Who  comes,"  he  said,  "in  Jesus'  name 

May  share  my  slender  store." 

The  guest  unmasked  a  shapeless  face, 

Most  hideous  to  see, 
And  at  the  saint's  low  table  sat. 

His  honoured  guest  to  be. 

And  Julian  gave  him  bread  and  meat, 

And  spoke  him  kind  and  fair; 
While   odor   of  the   dread  disease 

Hung  heavy  in  the  air. 

And  long  the  leper  tarried  there; 

His  words  of  thanks  were  few, 
"While  of  the  viands  he  partook 

As  though  his  hunger  grew. 

Yet  still  the  saint  in  holiness 

And  patience  all  divine, 
Waited  upon  his  awful  guest 

And  shared  his  bread  and  wine. 

At  last  the  leper  turned  to  go, 

But  wheeling  quickly  said — 
"Embrace  and  kiss  me  in  His  name 

By  whom  you  gave  me  bread." 

In  sweetness  and  humility 

Was  giv'n  the  last  embrace, 
But  at  the  kiss  a  change  divine 

Came  o'er  the  leper's  face!  •    - 
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All  glorious  and  radiant 
Became  the  features  wan, 
And  like  the  stars  of  loveliness 
The  brooding  eyes  now  shone! 

A  heavenly  perfume  filled  the  cell, 
And  strains  of  sweet  accord; 

Then  Julian  knew  the  Leper  Guest 
Was  Christ,  his  dearest  Lord! 


THE  HOLY  HOME  IN  NAZARETH 
BY  DENIS  A.  McCarthy 

In  Nazareth,  in  Nazareth- 
How  many  a  year  ago ! — 

A  simple  carpenter  was  called 
The  ways  of  God  to  know; 

And  with  him  dwelt  a  Mother-Maid 
Who  on  her  Baby  smiled — 

'Twas  Joseph  and  his  spotless  Spouse 
And  Christ,  the  Holy  Child. 

In  Nazareth,  in  Nazareth, 

What  happiness  they  felt ! 
Beneath  that  humble  roof -tree,  oh. 

What  perfect  peace  there  dwelt! 
How  cheerfully,  how  joyfully, 

Each  duty  there  was  done 
By  Joseph  and  his  spotless  Spouse, 

And  Christ,  the  Holy  One! 

For  in  that  home  in  Nazareth 

There  rang  no  angry  word, 
No  fretful  murmur  marred  the  days, 

No  harsh  reproach  was  heard; 
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But,  heedless  of  the  world  without, 

Their  lowly  way  they  trod 
With  happy  hearts  because  they  strove 

To  do  the  will  of  God. 

Oh,  let  us  keep  those  holy  lives 

Before  our  minds  to-day ! 
Oh,  let  us  try  to  make  our  homes 

As  beautiful  as  they! 
Oh,  let  us  do  God's  holy  will, 

As  in  that  home  'twas  done 
By  Joseph  and  his  spotless  Spouse, 

And  Christ,  her  little  Son ! 


THE  WHITE  SHEPHERD 

BY  JOHN  McCAFFERY 

His  staff  who  by  the  Galilean  Sea 

In  saving  pastoration  firstly  led 

The  fold  of  God,  thou  boldest.  Crowned  head 

And  earthly  state  I  honor,  but  to  thee 

I  yield  in  ampler  fealty  all  of  me — 

Hand,  Heart  and  servant  mind.  Where  tranquil  spread 

The  pastures  of  belief,  in  trust  I  said : 

One  Shepherd's  way,  and  one  eternity — 

These  bid  me  on.  For  by  a  broken  throne 

Are  reason's  vestals  left  to  serve  alone. 

And  in  the  midst  of  clouds  Heart  loses  man 

If  in  this  turbulence  of  kith  and  clan 

Faith's  virgin  tapers  dim  that  shining  fair 

The  Master  gave  the  Shepherd  White  to  bear. 
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THE  GIFT 

By  C.  WALKER 

I  dare  not  name  my  gift,  O  Friend  Divine, 
Vaunting  of  sorrow  nobly  borne  for  Thee ; 
Oh  high  desire,  crying  toward  the  light. 
Set  stern  aside  to  make  my  soul  more  free. 
I  dare  not  call  it  love  not  deed  of  gold 
Burnished  by  tender  orisons  apart, 
Take— for  I  have  not  strength  to  hold— 
This  restless  human  heart. 


GLANDORE 
By  K.  MURPHY 


Oh!  sweet  Glandore,  I  came  and  found  you  sleeping 
The  soft  mists  of  the  morning  wrapped  you  around, 
And  peace  was  there  to  bless  your  quiet  dreaming 
Unbroken  by  the  deep  surf -sound. 

And  in  the  bay  the  idle  boats  were  riding 
The  little  waves  that  eddied  to  and  fro, 
On  silent  wings  the  restless  gulls  were  gliding 
And  dipping  on  the  water  far  below. 

I  lingered  long  to  wat<;h  your  glad  awakening, 

And  saw  the  clouds  dispersing  one  by  one; 

The  dawn-light    stole    the    mist  pall    from    your    shoulders, 

The  noon-hour  found  you  laughing  in  the  sun. 
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ST.  JOSEPH'S  CONVENT,  TORONTO 

The  Golden  Jubilee  of  Sister  M.  Flavia  and  Sister  M. 
Theela  coinciding  with  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany  made  the 
occasion  a  particularly  happy  and  memorable  one.  For  as  in 
days  of  old,  the  Kings  brought  their  treasures  to  lay  at 
the  feet  of  the  Infant  King,  so  fifty  years  ago  these  two 
sisters  gave  generously  of  their  all  to  the  Divine  King. 

At  the  House  of  Providence  Rev.  J.  V.  Cass,  S.J.,  offered 
a  High  Mass  for  Sister  M.  Flavia  and  at  the  Mother  House, 
a  High  Mass  of  Thanksgiving  wa«  offered  by  the  Reverend 
William   Roach,    C.S.B.,    for    Sister    Theela. 

The  wealth  of  spiritual  bouquets  and  also  of  flowers  and 
other  tangible  gifts  were  evidence  of  the  love  and  esteem  in 
which  the  jubilarians  are  held  by  their  large  circle  of  friends 
made  in  the  course  of  a  half  century  of  kind  words  and  deeds. 

May  the  years  go  happily  for  these  close  followers  of  the 
Master  until  the  final  Jubilee  Day  arrives  to  crown  their  life 
work! 

Bright  be  thy  Jubilee! 
And  while  the  golden  shadows  deeper  fall 
God's  Peace  enfold  the  fulness  of  thy  days 
Ere  thou  shalt  answer  to  the  Last  Grand  Call. 


On  January  6th  the  following  sisters  celebrated  the  25th 
anniversary  of  their  Profession:  Sister  M.  St.  Kevin,  St. 
Joseph's  Convent,  Toronto;  Sister  M.  St.  Claude,  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital,  Toronto;  Sister  M.  Albina,  St.  Joseph's  Convent, 
Oshawa;  Sister  M.  Clarissa,  St.  Joseph's  Convent,  Rosetown, 
Sask. ;  Sister  Mary  Assumpta,  St.  Ann's,  Winnipeg,  Man, ;  Sister 
Rose  Marie,  St.  Joseph's  High  School,  Toronto;  Sister  Mary 
Blanche,  St.  Patrick's  Convent,  Vancouver,  B.C.;  Sister  St. 
Damien,  St.  Patrick's  Convent,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
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ST.  MICHAEL'S  HOSPITAL 

On  November  11th,  and  12th,  the  Senior  and  Intermediate 
Students  held  their  Uniform  Dances. 

The  Preliminary  Students  entertained  relatives  and  friends 
in  the  Assembly  Room  at  the  annual  Silver  Tea  on  November 
12th.  The  Students'  Choir  sang  during  Benediction  given  by 
Reverend  C.  Wigglesworth.  Miss  Rita  Regan,  A.R.C.T.,  '52, 
presided  at  the  organ.  Proceeds  were  used  for  Christmas 
baskets  for  the  poor. 

On  November  22nd,  an  official  visit  was  made  to  the  hos- 
pital by  their  Excellencies  the  Governor  General  and  Lady 
Alexander,  at  which  time  the  Sisters,  the  doctors  and  nurses 
were  presented.  Their  Excellencies  were  particularly  interested 
in  a  letter  written  by  the  Governor  General,  while  on  active 
service  in  Egypt  during  the  war,  to  Miss  Katherine  Ewing,  '52. 
At  the  time  she  was  a  child  in  grade  school  and  had  written  to 
assure  him  of  her  prayers  for  successful  victory.  Miss  Lillian 
Wohler,  '50,  president  of  the  Student  Body,  presented  Lady 
Alexander  with  a  nosegay. 

Twenty-four  students  were  received  into  the  Sodality  on 
December  8th. 

On  December  9th,  His  Eminence  Cardinal  McGuigan  and 
His  Excellency  Bishop  Webster  were  among  the  guests  at 
the  dinner  for  the  Board  Members  and  Staff  Doctors  on 
the  occasion  of  the  official  opening  of  the  new  cafeteria.  Dances 
for  the  staff  and  student  nurses  were  held  on  December  13th, 
15th  and  20th. 

The  Nativity  Play  was  given  by  the  Preliminary  Students 
on  December  19th,  and  on  Christmas  morning  they  sang  Christ- 
mas Carols  for  the  patients  throughout  the  hospital. 

Christmas  was  made  the  happier  when  black  bands  and 
caps  were  received. 

Members  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  of  St.  Joseph's 
Parish  made  their  annual  visit  on  Christmas  morning  to  the 
hospital,  Santa  Claus  and  his  helpers  presenting  gifts  to  the 
ward  patients. 

The  new  Preliminary  Students  arrived  on  January  31st ; 
relatives  of  former  graduates  and  present  student  nurses  were 
included ;  Maureen  Carty  from  Kingston,  a  sister  of  Mary,  '48 ; 
Mary  Carr,  sister  of  Frances,  '49;  and  Annette  Paloschuk, 
sister  of  Jeanette,  '51. 

Junior  Nurses '  Uniform  Dance  was  held  on  February  17th. 
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The  building  of  the  new  wing  adjoining  the  A  Unit  to 
Queen  Street,  is  progressing  very  rapidly. 

Student  Nurses'  Retreats  were  held  in  groups  of  forty-five, 
at  the  Convent  of  the  Cenacle  during  January  and  February. 


ST.  JOSEPH'S  HOSPITAL 

On  October  26th,  1949,  His  Eminence  Cardinal  McGuigan 
formally  opened  the  new  wing  of  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  To- 
ronto, which  brought  the  capacity  of  the  hospital  up  to  six 
hundred  beds. 

The  growth  of  St,  Joseph's  Hospital  has  been  phenomenal. 
In  October,  1921,  with  a  capacity  of  a  little  over  one  Hundred 
beds  it  was  opened.  In  twenty-seven  years  the  institution  has 
increased  more  than  five  times  its  original  size.  In  1931  the 
East  Wing  was  built.  In  1945  with  a  capacity  of  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy  beds,  the  registration  of  patients  reached 
9,821. 

In  1946  the  excavations  for  the  new  wing  were  com- 
menced. For  over  three  years  Sisters,  nurses,  doctors  and 
patients,  lived  and  worked  within  the  constant  sound  of  elec- 
tric drills,  bulldozers  and  carpenters  hammers.  Labour  strikes 
and  material  shortage  militated  against  the  work.  At  last  the 
beautiful  structure  was  completed  and  now  is  among  the  most 
modern  and  well  equipped  hospitals  of  North  America. 

Symbolic  of  the  work  done  within  its  walls,  the  bas- 
relief  statue  which  graces  the  front  of  the  building,  shows  St. 
Joseph  the  Worker,  with  his  carpenter's  square  in  his  hand — 

May  his  spirit  of  prayerful  work  be  the  heritage  of  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital. 


OBITUARIES 
Sister  M.  Maxentia 


At  St.  Joseph 's-on-the-lake,  God  called  Sister  M.  Maxentia, 
the  former  Mary  A.  Fitzgerald,  who  was  born  in  St.  Catharines, 
Ontario,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Fitzgerald. 
At  the  age  of  20,  she  entered  the  novitiate  of  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph. 

The  greater  part  of  Sister  Maxentia 's  67  years  wer  spent 
in  the  class  room.  She  taught  in  different  city  schools  but  her 
name  is  associated  with  St.  Francis  in  particular,  and  many 
of  her  former  pupils  became  religious.    She  also  taught  in  St. 
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Joseph's  College  School,  Toronto;  St.  Mary's,  Toronto;  Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba;  and  Barrie,  Ontario,  acting  as  Superior  for 
a  time  in  each  of  the  three  last  places  Later  she  was  appoint- 
ed assistant  superior  of  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  for  a  few  years, 
following  which  she  lived  at  the  House  of  Providence,  where 
she  conducted  classes  in  religion  for  residents  who  needed  and 
desired  instruction.  After  so  active  and  fruitful  an  apostolate 
of  more  than  60  years,  she  spent  her  last  daj^s  in  the  restful 
quiet  of  St.  Joseph 's-on-the-Lake.  Death  coming  after  a  few 
week's  illness,  found  her  ready  and  waiting. 

*  *      * 

Sister  M.  Norberta 

On  December  28th,  Sister  M.  Norberta  died  at  St.  Joseph 's- 
on-the-Lake„  Scarborough,  having  spent  64  years  as  a  Sister 
of  St.  Joseph.  Formerly  Mary  Ellen  Dunn,  the  deceased 
Sister  was  born  in  Toronto,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Dunn,  who  were  fervent  pioneer  Catholics  of 
St.  Paul's  parish.  Mary  Ellen  attended  St.  Joseph's  Convent 
and  as  she  grew  older,  showed  remarkable  talent  for  music 
and  elocution.  After  graduation  she  consecrated  herself  to 
God  in  the  religious  life. 

For  many  years  she  taught  music,  piano  and  violin,  in 
College  School,  and  later  in  Barrie,  Orillia,  Oshawa  and 
Thorold,  holding  the  position  of  Superior  for  a  time  in  the 
latter  place  A  serious  illness  obliged  her  to  give  up  most  of 
her  teaching,  but  the  great  cross  came  a  few  years  ago  when 
God  deprived  her  of  her  sight.  In  the  final  lass  of  all  hope, 
her  spirit  of  sacrifice  was  tested.  Her  simple  faith  and  un- 
wavering confidence  helped  her  through  these  years  of  dark- 
ness and  her  cheerful  courage,  her  unfailing  interest  in  things 
about  her,   were   often   sufficient   to   make   others  forget   her 

affliction. 

*  *       « 

Sister  M.  Crescentia 

On  January  6,  after  a  few  days  illness  Sister  Crescentia 
died  at  St.  Joseph's  on  the  Lake.  Sister  Crescentia,  formerly 
Honora  Devine,  daughter  of  the  late  Andrew  Devine  and  Mary 
Kenny,  was  born  in  Renfrew,  Ontario,  and  in  1886  she  entered 
St.  Joseph's  Community.  After  completing  her  novitiate  she 
was  infirmarian  at  the  Mother  House,  in  charge  of  St.  Nicholas 
Home  for  Boys,  stationed  at  Notre  Dame  Institute  for  Girls  and 
at  St.  Michael's  Hospital.  Her  life  work,  however,  was  done  at 
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the  House  of  Providence.  The  last  few  years  she  spent  at  St. 
Joseph's  on  the  Lake  where  she  had  the  happiness  of  being 
closely  associated  with  her  sister,  Sister  Victoria,  who  prede- 
ceased her  three  years  ago.  Throughout  her  own  period  of 
failing  health  Sister  Crescentia  followed  Community  life  as 
far  as  possible  and  was  able  to  participate  in  some  measure  in 
the  celebrations  at  Christmas  and  New  Year's. 


SLIPPER  CHAPEL 


Wal&ingham  is  a  village  of  less  than  1,000  population  and 
only  about  20  Catholics,  and  5  of  them  are  cradle  Catholics.  The 
rest  are  converts.  The  Anglican  Shrine  is  Little  Walsingham  or 
New  Walsingham.  Greater  or  Old  Walsingham  is  about  one  mile 
away. 

In  the  Slipper  Chapel  in  days  of  old.  Kings,  Queens,  and 
others  went  to  confession,  left  their  shoes  behind  and  walked  bare 
footed  to  Little  Walsingham  (one  mile),  to  the  Nazareth  House, 
to  beg  favors  of  our  Heavenly  Queen, 

The  Abbey  is  now  in  Protestant  hands  and  by  courtesy  the 
owners  allow  pilgrimages  to  have  Benediction  there  on  the  spot 
where  England's  Nazareth  was.  The  American  soldiers  were  the 
first  to  have  Holy  Mass  on  the  spot  since  the  Reformation.  Pil- 
grims have  Mass  either  in  the  Slipper  Chapel  or  on  the  grounds 
and  then  proceed  to  the  Abbey.  The  Capuchin  Fathers  have  a 
room  which  is  used  as  a  Chapel,  daily  is  Mass  said,  and  eve- 
ning devotions  held.  A  visiting  priest  is  in  charge  of  the  Slipper 
Chapel  for  the  summer.  During  the  winter  there  is  Mass  every 
Tuesday  and  Saturday. 


The  highlight  of  January  25th  was  the  Brown  and  Gold 
Ball  convened  by  Rita  Unser,  and  held  in  Eaton's  Auditorium. 
Prior  to  the  Ball  the  Student  Council  and  their  escorts  were 
entertained  at  a  coffee  party  in  the  Green  Room.  Miss  Nancy 
LeBel  was  crowned  Queen  of  the  Ball,  and  was  the  recipient 
of  many  lovely  gifts.  Among  the  patrons  of  this  event  were: 
Mr.  Justice  Roach  and  Mrs.  Roach,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  McRae,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Geo.  Swalwell,  Hon.  Frank  McDonagh  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Donagh,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  McGinn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Murray 

McGee. 

*  *         * 

The  Silver  Jubilee  Banquet  of  the  Toronto  Subdivision 
Catholic  Women's  League  was  held  the  evening  of  January 
30th  in  the  Crystal  Ballroom  of  the  King  Edward  Hotel.  The 
guest  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Most  Rev.  John  C.  Cody,  Co- 
adjustor  Bishop  of  London,  and  National  C.  W.  L.  Chaplain. 
Among  the  congratulatory  messages  received  was  one  from 
Cardinal  McGuigan  and  one  from  Prime  Minister  Louis  St. 
Laurent.  The  head  table  was  made  very  attractive  with  numer- 
ous silver  decorations. 

*  *         * 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Campbell  nee  Evelyn  Arnold  stopped  over 
in  Toronto  with  her  husband  just  recently,  on  her  way  to  Or- 
lando Beach,  Florida,  for  a  visit  of  several  months,  she  said. 
Evelyn's  home  is  in  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

*  *        * 

Mrs.  J.  V.  Maclnnes  and  Mrs.  Behring,  Oakfield,  N.Y., 
visited  in  Toronto  shortly  after  Christmas. 

*  *        * 

Mrs.  Lamantia  (Mary  Cosentino)  and  her  husband  have 
also  left  for  a  vacation  in  the  sunny  south. 

*  #        # 

Mrs.  R.  D.  Sutherland  and  Mrs.  Edna  McKay  took  a  very 
delightful  motor  trip  to  the  southern  states  in  the  early  part 
of  February. 
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Marie  and  Kella  Caruso  report  an  enjoyable  stay  in 
Chicago,  about  two  weeks,  with  every  minute  filled  with  in- 
teresting things  to  see  and  do. 

*  *         * 

Catherine  Delany  Kelly,  living  in  Montreal,  writes :  "I  am 
very  busy  with  five  children  in  school,  and  two  in  college,  and 

we  are  all  in  good  health." 

*  *        # 

Catherine  Cahill,  of  Warsaw,  N.Y.,  is  now  Asst.  Society 
Editor  of  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  and  I  hear  that  Catherine 
is  engaged  to  a  young  man  w^ho  is  at  St.  Michael's  studying 

for  his  M.A.  Degree. 

*  *         * 

Mae  Crowley  Gillard  writes  us  (in  February)  of  an  ex- 
tended trip  last  fall.  Mae  stopped  in  South  Bend  for  an  im- 
portant football  game ;  Colorado,  Chicago  and  Pensacola  where 
she  was  thrilled  by  a  large  navy  air  ship  with  a  crew  of  510; 
Silver  Springs,  and  a  stay  in  Washington,  D.C. 

*  *         * 

Adele  Costello  (McKay)  has  moved  to  Kitchener,  On- 
tario, where  her  husband  is  practising  law. 

*  #        * 

Joan  Adam  will  be  making  her  home  in  Vancouver.  Joan 
married  Jimmy  Regan,  of  St.  John's  Parish,  the  middle  part  of 
January.  Best  of  luck,  Joan. 

Joan  Christie  (Comox)  is  keeping  a  diary  while  she  is  in 
Paris  attending  the  Sorbonne.  She  is  a  keen  student  and  won 
a  Student  International  Scholarship  to  the  Institute  of  World 
Affairs,  Salisbury,  Conn.  Joan  also  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
United  Nations  at  Lake  Success,  N.Y. 

*  *        * 

The  annual  Bridge  and  Euchre  of  the  Sodality  of  Holy 
Rosary  Church  took  place  on  the  evening  of  February  8th  in 
the  Parish  Hall,  with  two  of  our  Alumnae  girls  doing  the  hon- 
ours. The  delightful  event  was  convened  by  Miss  Clare  Mc- 
Loughlin,  president,  and  Miss  Eileen  Dalton  assisted  the  con- 
vener. 

«         *        * 

Rosemary  Conlin  is  planning  her  wedding  day  for  Febru- 
ary 18th,  and  will  become  the  bride  of  Jack  MeCabe. 
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There  are  several  new  engagements  to  report,  Doris  Raines 
is  engaged  to  James  Foy;  Mary  Price  became  engaged  at 
Christmas  time  to  Eugene  Hardie ;  Myrna  Kahnert  engaged  to 
an  Ottawa  boy,  Lome  Mclntyre ;  Barbara  Dilworth  and  Victor 
Kirby;  Catherine  Habesinski,  I  hear,  is  planning  a  Maytime 

wedding  to  Jack  Milloy. 

*  *        * 

Congratulations  are  in  order  to  the  following  young  ladies 
who  have  recently  married:  Mary  Ellen  (Molly)  Corcoran  to 
Mr.  Vincent  Le  Blanc  whose  marriage  took  place  in  St.  Ed- 
ward's Church,  Lansing,  on  January  28th.  Peggy  McGee, 
whose  wedding  took  place  in  Holy  Rosary  Church.  Marjorie 
Allore  married  in  Holy  Rosary  Church;  Pat  Malone  married 
Don  Richardson  late  in  the  fall  in  St.  Basil's  Church  with 
Pat's  mother  as  soloist;  Audrey  Mulroney;  Hilda  (Sullivan) 
Eagerer  married  in  Peterborough  and  now  is  living  in  Oshawa ; 
Helen  Couzens  married  to  Roy  Austin;  Naomi  Gilchrist  mar- 
ried Mr.  Norman  Henry,  and  spent  their  honeymoon  in  Ber- 
muda. Kathleen  McNamara  married  Paul  Clancy  February 
4th.  *         #         * 

Greetings  to  the  many  new  arrivals  of  the  baby  world — A 
baby  boy  born  to  Eileen  Schmidt  (Harrison).  This  is  Eileen's 
fifth  son.  To  Lynette  Sutherland  (Roddy),  a  son.  Lynette  is 
living  in  Merritton.  Terry  McCann  (Knowlton),  a  son.  Marie 
Scott  (Maisonville),  a  son.  Mrs.  Jim  Maher  (Faye)  Neilon,  a 
son;  Madeline  Contway  (Wright)  a  daughter.  Madeline  is  now 
living  at  21  Garfield.  Catherine  Bartlett  (Cuthbert),  a  son — 
John  Condon.  Isobel  Walsh  (Conlin)  son  number  three;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alan  Contway  (Wright),  a  daughter;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leo  Bloyes  (Kelly),  a  daughter;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Harding 
(Lee),  a  son.  «         *        * 

May  we  remind  all  the  Alumnae  girls  of  the  Annual  Com- 
munion Sunday  which  wall  take  place  on  Sunday,  March  12th 
at  9  o'clock  in  the  School  Chapel.  Father  Lord  w^ill  be  guest 
speaker,  and  breakfast  will  be  served  in  the  School  Cafeteria 
immediately  following  Mass.  j^i^ry  Callahan,  Secretary. 

*  «        # 

Your  prayers  are  requested  for  the  souls  of 
Mrs.  Ralph  Keenan  Segerson,  Mr.  Allan  Foran,  Mrs.  J. 
Faragher,  Ivan  Butler,  Mrs.  Legree,  Mr.  C.  Duke,  Mr.  Grobba 
of  Mimico,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hynes,  :Mable  Faye,  Mr.  Mitchell,  M.  T. 
Henry,  Mr.  J.  Fagen,  and  Mrs.  M.  Cochran. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS 

....As  you  know,  Sister,  I  was  unable  to  attend  the 
Marian  Congress  in  Ottawa  two  years  ago.  You  can  imagine 
then  how  fortunate  I  considered  myself  when  I  heard  that  my 
visit  here  would  coincide  with  what  could  worthily  be  called 
a  Marian  Congress  here  in  St.  Boniface.  His  Excellency,  Arch- 
bishop Cabana,  had  obtained  permission  from  the  Bishop  of 
Three  Rivers  and  the  Oblates  of  Cap  de  la  Madeleine  to  have 
the  miraculous  statue  of  Notre  Dame  du  Cap  visit  his  diocese 
during  the  Rosary  Crusade.  It  was  touching  to  see  the  devo- 
tion of  the  people  in  the  parishes  through  which  Our 
Lady  passed.  Everywhere  the  people — men  and  women  and 
children — turned  out  to  meet  their  Queen  on  the  road,  and 
after  her  visit  to  their  parish  they  followed  her  for  a  long  dis- 
tance until  she  was  met  by  those  from  her  next  stopping  place. 
It  was  touching  and  edifying  to  see  the  sincerity  of  their  hom- 
age and  prayers  and  their  absolute  lack  of  self-consciousness 
in  paying  their  respects  to  their  Blessed  Mother.  Not  only  the 
parishes  but  also  the  religious  houses  of  the  district  Avere 
favoured  by  Our  Lady's  visit.  The  climax  of  the  Rosary  Cam- 
paign was  the  great  rally  at  Polo  Park,  in  Winnipeg,  on  Sep- 
tember 25th.  Father  Patrick  Peyton,  C.S.C.  (did  you  hear  him 
in  Toronto?)  preached, — and  as  always  the  sermon  was  a 
beautiful  tribute  to  Mary  and  a  stirring  appeal  for  a  revival  of 
the  Family  Rosary.  In  spite  of  the  huge  crowds,  the  utmost 
reverence  was  the  keynote  of  the  day.  (I  thought  of  all  you 
had  said  about  the  Catholicism  of  the  Irish — I  think  you  would 
have  found  a  parallel  here).  There  were  many  there,  too,  who 
were  quite  evidently  not  Catholics.  I  felt  proud  of  the  impres- 
sion they  must  have  received  of  the  Catholic  devotion.  I  wish 
I  could  name  all  the  clergy  who  were  there — important  mem- 
bers of  the  Canadian  hierarchy,  too,  to  judge  from  the  purple 
and  scarlet  they  wore.  I  did  recognize,  however.  Archbishop 
Murray  and  the  Ukrainian  Bishop,  Mgr.  Ladyka,  and  the 
Oblate  bishop,  Mgr.  Lajeunesse,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Keewatin, 
Archbishop  G.  Cabana.  The  Honorable  Sauveur  Marcoux, 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  read  the  official  act  of  conse- 
cration to  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Marj^ — it  was  beautiful. 
Sister!  Too  beautiful  to  be  described,  really.  One  seemed  to 
live  in  and  breathe  an  atmosphere  of  piety  and  of  the  super- 
natural which  could  not  fail  to  leave  a  lasting  imprint  on  these 
souls. 
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....  After  three  years  preparation  in  the  ' '  Wax  Palace ' ' 
which  rival's  Madame  Tussaud's  in  London  is  open.  The  ex- 
hibition re-constructs  the  history  of  the  Church  through  wax 
models  executed  by  French  artists  (who  have  won  the  Prix  de 
Rome  at  the  French  Academy).  Scenes  are  shown  of  Nero's  cir- 
cus, the  Catacombs,  the  life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and  about 

150  personalities  of  the  Church  are  depicted 

•       *       * 

I  suddenly  decided  in  September  to  try  to  get  to  Lourdes. 
It  was  a  lively  pilgrimage,  forty,  but  in  Lourdes  we  joined 
the  last  big  pilgrimage  of  the  year — the  French  Dominican 
Rosary  Pilgrimage  with  pilgrims  from  the  major  French 
cities  and  towns,  Paris,  Toulouse,  led  by  Dominicans. 

Each  group  had  its  own  banners  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  Rosary.  Small  girls  were  dressed  as  Imeldists,  small  boys 
as  Dominicans  in  long  white  habits.  Then  besides  all  the 
Dominicans,  there  were  countless  priests  of  other  Orders  and 
also  nuns. 

One  free  morning  we  drove  in  luxurious  open  cars  to 
visit  the  Shrine  of  Our  Lady  at  Betherram  about  four  miles 
from  Lourdes.  The  air  was  invigorating  and  the  scenery 
magnificent.  The  shrine  itself  is  very  simple.  The  sanctity 
of  the  late  Father  Michel  Garicotts  is  associated  with  it. 
We  also  visited  St.  Bernadette's  Home,  the  Old  Mill,  the 
Hospital,  etc.    I  loved  it  all. 

In  Paris  there  was  a  taxi  strike  and  so  we  were  not 
able  to  go  anywhere  except  to  early  Mass  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Elizabeth,  near  Place  de  la  Republique.  There  is  a  Car- 
melite Convent  attached  wherein  there  is  devotion  to  Ma- 
dame Elizabeth,  sister  of  Louis  XV  and  sister-in-law  of 
Marie  Antoinette.  I  read  her  life  in  part  in  French  by  Jean 
Balde  who  was  awarded  a  prize  for  it.  The  English  trans- 
lation does  not  do  justice  to  her  at  all. 

E.  Courtney. 


College 


THE  AT-HOME 

St.  Michael's  College  At-Home  may  be  fittingly  called  a 
symphony.  It  was  as  though  the  students,  like  instruments, 
were  being  given  a  preparatory  tuning.  As  the  performance 
date  drew  nearer,  tension  grew.  Oay  little  thrills  and  tremu- 
lous runs  filled  the  air  with  vibration. 

A  coffee  party  in  St.  Joseph's  College  common  room  was 
the  curtain  raiser.  What  warmth,  what  exaltation,  when  the 
lovely  girls  in  their  glowing  best  happily  joined  their  hand- 
some escorts.  They  formed,  as  it  were,  a  beautiful  harmonious 
chord.  Sister  Superior  and  Sister  Blandina,  the  Dean,  presided 
at  the  fine  table,  brilliant  with  the  new  silver  service,  en- 
hanced by  candle  light.  The  presence  of  the  Sisters  provided  a 
serene,  guiding  background,  which  set  the  tone  of  the  evening's 
enjoyment. 

The  tempo  increased  as  Brennan  Hall  became  the  scene 
of  activity.  It  was  a  privilege  to  be  presented  to  the  patrons 
who  formed  the  reception  line.  Among  those  who  welcomed 
the  students  were  St.  Michael's  faculty  members,  University 
officials  and  civic  dignitaries. 

A  triumphant  crescendo  was  attained  when  the  dancing 
began.  Twirling  couples  revelled  in  the  rich  tones  provided  by 
the  appearance  of  the  Great  Hall  and  Mart  Kenney's  orchest- 
ral arrangements.  Soft  drapes  covered  the  walls,  and  colored 
lights  set  at  their  base  threw  pastel  shades  throughout  the 
room.  During  the  intermission  those  who  did  not  remain  for 
the  singing  and  monologues  presented  by  two  talented  stu- 
ents,  retired  to  the  "gardens."  There,  groups  interchanged  com- 
panionably.  Trim  hedges  formed  several  different  shaped  en- 
closures, and  from  such  pleasant  surroundings  gazed  out  on 
the  fountain  or  the  blossoming  orchard  beyond  the  stone  fence. 
A   pretty   trellised    archway    furnished   an    appropriate    back- 
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ground  for  the  many  couples  and  parties  who  had  their  pic- 
tures taken  as  souvenirs. 

The  finale  came  all  too  soon.  Everyone  dispersed  to  priv- 
ate homes  or  popular  restaurants  for  breakfast  parties  and  then 
to  home,  sleep  and  dreams.  * 

The  1949-50  At-Home  was  a  credit  to  St.  Michael's  College, 
a  grand  performance,  an  outstanding  success. 

Lorraine  Poulin,  5T2. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  WOMAN 

The  women  of  St.  Michael's  held  their  second  joint-tea 
on  February  2nd  at  Loretto  College.  An  inspiring  and  thought- 
provoking  talk  was  given  by  Dr.  Victoria  Mueller  Carson,  a 
graduate  of  St.  Michael's. 

The  theme  of  Dr.  Carson's  talk  was  "The  Role  of  the 
Catholic  Woman  in  the  World."  First  of  all  the  role  which  God 
has  given  to  woman  is  that  of  the  preserver  and  maintainer 
of  life;  this  is  not  only  a  biological  function.  The  world  has 
become  very  sadly  dechristianized.  Now  there  is  even  a 
greater  difference  between  the  meaning  of  Christian  and 
Catholic.  The  Catholic  woman  must  live  by  her  Catholic  prin- 
ciples; she  must  carry  them  into  whatever  field  she  enters. 
She  should  always  remember  that  she  is  a  tabernacle  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  show  this  by  her  actions,  by  her  manner  of 
dress  and  personal  appearance.  Wherever  she  goes  she  can 
spread  the  value  of  her  Catholic  principles,  especially  to  those 
who  are  not  Catholics  but  who  might  one  day  be,  because  of 
her.  The  spirit  of  friendliness  should  flow  out  to  others  through 
her  charity. 

We  here  at  University  are  of  the  privileged  group  who 
have  three  or  four  years  of  leisure  to  develop  our  intellect.  We 
must  use  this  opportunity.  Education  is  impossible,  in  spite  of 
having  available  all  the  best  of  teachers,  books,  and  facilities 
for  learning,  if  we  do  not  co-operate  by  making  ourselves  re- 
sponsive to  all  that  is  offered  to  us.  The  responsibility  arising 
from  this  great  privilege  we  enjoy  is  heavy.  God  is  outfitting 
each  one  of  us  for  some  special  task  in  life.  Shall  we  measure 
up  accordingly?  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
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HISTORY  OF  ST.  JOSEPH'S  COLLEGE 

When  we  first  came  to  St.  Joseph's  College  as  sweet  in- 
nocent freshies  we  were  amazed  at  the  beauty  of  the  College. 
We  asked  the  noble  sophomores  and  the  still  more  noble  seniors 
various  questions:  "Who  owned  this  place"?  "When  was  it 
built"?  "Why  was  it  sold"?  "When  did  the  first  women  come 
to  St.  Michael's"?  Some  of  the  questions  were  answered,  more 
were  left  unanswered.  This  short  essay  is  to  enlighten  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  St.  Joseph's  College. 

It  was  not  until  1911  that  women  students  were  admitted 
to  St.  Michael's  College.  At  that  time  several  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph's  Convent  who  were  registered  at  University  College 
transferred  to  St.  Michael's.  Four  years  later  these  three  Sis- 
ters graduated,  the  first  women  students  of  St.  Michael's  Col- 
lege to  do  so.  In  the  following  year,  1916,  the  first  lay  student 
of  St.  Joseph's  graduated,  Madeline  Burns,  who  is  now  Mrs. 
Christopher  Fraser,  the  mother  of  Dorothy  and  Elizabeth. 

During  these  early  years  lectures  were  given  at  St.  Joseph's 
Convent.  The  resident  students  were  accommodated  on  the 
"Top  Moor"  of  the  Convent.  In  1919  the  resident  students  were 
living  at  25  Queen's  Park,  the  site  of  the  New  Parliament 
Buildings.  The  students  then  moved  to  66  St.  Alban's  Street 
where  they' stayed  for  a  year.  From  1922  to  1926  the  students 
lived  at  89  and  91  Breadalbane  Street.  During  all  this  time 
lectures  were  still  taken  at  St.  Joseph's  Convent. 

In  1927  a  great  event  occurred.  The  students  finally  found 
a  permanent  residence,  the  present  St.  Joseph's  College.  When 
Mr.  Christie  died  the  house  went  up  for  sale  and  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Joseph  bought  it. 

The  present  college,  as  probably  everyone  knows,  was  the 
old  Christie  home.  The  first  Mr.  Christie,  founder  of  the  Christie 
Bakery,  was  a  Senator  on  the  University  of  Toronto.  At  that 
time  he  was  living  here  in  a  red  brick  building.  The  young  Mr. 
Christie  and  his  wife  decided  to  build  a  beautiful  home  and 
this  they  did  around  the  red  brick  building. 

As  any  naive  freshie  can  probably  realize,  the  house  is  a 
spiral  stair-case  and  the  fireplaces  in  the  class  rooms  as  well 
as  those  in  the  chapel  and  Common  Room  to  verify  this.  It  is 
extremely  well  laid  out.  The  front  part  was  used  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Christie  and  their  three  children  and  the  back  flat  for  the 
retinue  of  maids. 

We  would  now  like  to  point  out  a  few  facts  which  we 
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found  interesting.  The  lower  lecture  hall  was  the  billiard  room 
and  the  room  which  is  now  a  ping  pong  was  then  a  lounge. 
Our  Chapel  was  the  dining  room  and  the  sanctuary  was  a  con- 
servatory. The  front  hall  was  carpeted  and  furnished  with 
chesterfield  suites.  Room  15  was  the  master's  bedroom,  while 
rooms  14  and  16  were  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Christie's  dressing  rooms. 
The  third  floor  was  used  primarily  by  the  children,  room  6 
the  nursery,  room  1  the  class  room  and  room  8  an  infirmary. 

The  new  resident  students  were  accommodated  in  most 
of  the  rooms  of  the  back  flat  and  third  floor,  and  lectures  were 
taken  on  the  second  floor.  The  meals  were  still  at  St.  Joseph's 
Convent.  It  was  not  until  1946  that  90  Wellesley  Street  West 
became  the  refectory.  At  present  St.  Joseph's  College  is  com- 
prised of  three  houses,  29  the  College  proper,  88  the  Junior 
Residence,  and  90  the  Refectory. 

We  have  given  only  a  brief  sketch  but  we  hope  we  have 
enlightened  the  students  on  the  highlights  of  the  history  of  St, 
Joseph's  College.  Helen  Martel,  5T0. 


SPORTS 

Every  season  is  sports  season  for  the  women  of  St. 
Michael's.  During  the  first  term  softball  and  basketball  came 
to  the  fore  with  the  girls  of  Loretto  and  St,  Joseph's  working 
together.  The  softball  team  was  successful  in  winning  6  out 
of  7  games  in  their  league,  but  were  eliminated  in  the  play- 
offs. The  basketball  story,  however,  has  a  much  happier  end- 
ing. After  defeating  every  team  in  their  league,  the  St,  Mike's 
"globe  trotters"  played  U.C,  Sr. — Jr,  A's  for  the  final  tilt  of 
the  year.  In  this  thrilling  contest  St.  Mike's  edged  out  their 
opponents  26-25  to  win  the  women's  intramural  championship 
the  first  time  in  11  years. 

In  the  second  term  these  sports  gave  place  to  hockey  and 
volleyball.  The  girls'  hockey  games  have  provided  laughs  for 
the  boys  and  thrills,  or  rather  spills,  for  the  girls  on  the  team, 
who  have  taken  first  place  in  their  league.  This  augurs  well 
for  subsequent  games.  As  for  volleyball ! !  Well,  the  girls  may 
not  be  the  best  players  on  the  campus,  but  they  certainly  get 
the  most  enjoyment  out  of  their  games. 

Kay  Schenck,  5T2 

Editor's  note:  Kay  was  chosen  this  year  from  among  the 
b.est  players  of  all  the  colleges  to  play  on  the  All- Varsity  team. 
Congratulations,  Kay! 
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DRAMA 

From  the  basement  rehearsal  room  on  St.  Joseph's  Street 
the  Music  and  Drama  Society  of  St.  Michael's  College  has 
sent  forth  a  volley  of  accomplishments  which  has  made  the 
current  year  the  most  successful  of  its  career.  Music  concerts 
are  presented  every  second  Sunday  evening  in  Brennan  Hall, 
where  teachers  and  students  of  the  Toronto  Conservatory  of 
Music  present  entertainment,  usually  in  the  classical  vein, 
with  that  refreshing  tone  of  accomplished  professionalism. 
These  programmes  are  occasionally  interspersed  with  drama 
in  the  form  of  monologues,  skits  and  dialogues.  But  the  bulk 
of  drama  is  linked  with  other  Colleges,  Trinity,  Victoria  and 
University  College,  by  the  University  of  Toronto  Drama  Com- 
mittee, This  committee  arranges  entertainment  at  Hart  House, 
usually  bills  of  three  one-a-ct  plays,  arranging  the  schedule 
so  that  each  college  presents  on  the  Hart  House  stage  three 
plays  annually, 

St,  Michael's  has  already  produced  two  successful  en- 
deavours :  ' '  Sunday  Costs  Five  Pesos, ' '  a  comedy  with  a  Spanish 
setting,  capably  directed  by  Audrey  Lowrie,  who  took  the 
leading  female  role,  supported  by  Lorraine  O'Donnell,  The 
second  play,  directed  by  Hugh  Hood,  was  presented  at  the 
Drama  Festival  Week-end,  where,  during  two  evenings,  six 
one-act  plays  were  shown.  At  the  adjudication  of  the  pro- 
gramme Professor  Hicks  of  Trinity  College  pronounced  St. 
Michael's  selection,  ''Tidings  Brought  to  Mary,"  an  excerpt 
from  Claudel,  as  the  high-light  of  the  week-end  performances. 
To  this,  Clarine  Jackman  of  St,  Joseph's  contributed  one  of 
the  finest  performances  of  her  career,  while  Gwen  Smith  gave 
creditable  showing  in  a  supporting  role.  St.  Michael's  third 
play  was  scheduled  for  Hart  House  February  fourteenth. 

St.  Michael's  has  done  much  to  link  the  colleges  in  the 
field  of  drama  by  acting  host  to  the  other  three  in  Brennan 
Hall,  to  enabe  them  to  try  productions.  University  College 
asked  St.  Michael's  to  produce  a  one-act  play.  The  play  ''Heaven 
on  Earth,"  a  comedy  directed  by  George  Tetzel  in  which  St. 
Joseph's  was  again  represented,  this  time  by  Carol  Kelly  and 
Ruth  Allor,  was  a  success,  which  assured  St.  Michael's  top- 
league  standing  on  the  campus,  and  guaranteed  to  the  organiz- 
ation the  respect  its  hard-working  endeavours  have  rightly 

commanded.  ,«■     .       t.t  i   ^^  ^^^    cm-i 

Maxine  Mulvihill,  5T1 
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**THEY  AND  GOD" 

By  Rev.  George  H.   Mahowald,  S.J., 

Radio   Replies   Press,   St.   Paul,   U.S.A. 

"They  and  God"  is  a  collection  of  short  radio  sermonettes. 
It  briefly  depicts  the  lives  of  several  saints,  canonized  and 
otherwise.  For  instance,  did  you  know  that  it  was  while  his 
boat  was  becalmed  on  the  way  to  England,  that  Cardinal  New- 
man, like  Saint  Paul,  prayed  for  guidance  and  light  to  dispel 
the  darkness.  It  was  then  that  he  wrote  "Lead  Kindly  Light". 
Or  Nicodemus,  who  is  referred  to  by  St.  John  in  three  different 
incidents — in  each  there  is  a  development  of  faith  and  cour- 
age. The  first  was  when  Christ  spoke  to  him  regarding  Bap- 
tism, the  second  when  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  had 
gathered  to  take  action  against  Jesus,  and  the  third  when  he 
cared  for  Christ's  Body  after  the  Crucifixion.  Father  Mahow- 
ald also  sketches  episodes  in  the  lives  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Elizabeth 
of  Hungary  who  is  a  real  model  for  every  young  girl,  and  he 
closes  with  illustrations  from  several  ''modern"  saints.  In  one 
account  of  the  latter,  that  of  a  young  seminarian,  there  is  a 
very  touching  prayer  to  God  for  a  boy-saint  whom  we  can  all 
understand.  A  few  lines  in  it  are  as  follows : 

It's  hard  to  feel  at  home 

With  saints  who  spent  their  time  indoors, 

And  never  glued  their  eyes  against 

The  glass  of  penny  candy  stores 

Who  never  mussed  a  wisp  of  hair 

Beneath  their  crown  of  sanctity 

Winnifred  Lownie,  5T0. 


OUR  LADY  AND  DAYLIGHT  SAVING 

By  Father  Galvin,  C.Ss.R. 
Radio  Replies  Press,  St.   Paul,  Minn.,   U.S.A. 

The  incongruity  of  the  title  of  this  pamphlet  is  made  very 
intelligible  and  very  applicable  to  present  day  life  of  faith  in 
a  world  of  darkness  and  unbelief.  The  author,  Father  Galvin, 
C.  Ss.  R.,  chooses  many  instances  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
to  point  out  the  fact  that  devotion  to  Our  Lady  is  indispen- 
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sable,  if  the  world  is  to  be  a  Christian  world.  He  includes 
among  his  examples  the  war  in  Hungary  against  the  Turks, 
Our  Lady's  apparition  to  Alfred  the  Great  of  England,  and 
her  support  of  the  Crusades. 

Against  this  background  of  history,  he  points  out  the  re- 
latively greater  number  of  apparitions  in  our  own  century — the 
appearances  at  Lourdes,  at  La  Salette  and  at  Patima.  Each 
time  the  Blessed  Virgin  exhorted  the  people  to  pray,  co  do 
penance  and  to  do  reparation  through  her  own  Immaculate 
Conception  in  order  to  avoid  the  dreadful  consequences  of  the 
world's  irreligion.  .Father  Galvin  warns  that  the  darkness 
covering  the  world  is  the  darkness  of  secularism  rather  than 
the  potent  force  of  Communism.  Writing  with  obvious  sincer- 
ity, he  makes  himself  an  instrument  of  Our  Lady  by  invoking 
the  faithful  to  follow  her  example. 

Eleanor  Dunn,  5T0. 


MARY  OF  NAZARETH 

"Mary  of  Nazareth"  is  a  title  that  tugs  at  the  maternal 
Heart  of  Mary.  It  brings  scenes  redolent  of  the  earthly  Naza- 
reth home.  Poignant  memories,  too,  for  Nazareth  harbored 
the  Son  of  God  and  knew  it  not.  Then  there  was  the  car- 
penter's shop  of  her  spouse,  St.  Joseph,  filled  with  scyamore, 
pine  and  cedar  boards,  unfinished  yokes,  plough  handles  and 
roughly  hewn  chests.  Mary  recalls  the  pungent  tang  of  the 
newly  seasoned  lumber  filling  the  atmosphere  of  the  little  shop. 

V.  F.  Klenberger.  O.P. 


n — T- 


iDllea^ldiooI 


I  RECALL  A  HAPPY  EVENT 

Was  it  unusual  or  was  it  commanplace — that  birthday  present, 
which  brought  so  much  joy? 

Having  been  at  boarding  sichool  since  the  September  preceding 
my  fourth  birthday,  I  was  told,  "M  you  are  a  good  girl,  you  will 
get  a  special  birthday  present".  When  I  woke  up  on  my  birthday,  I 
was  given  my  breakfast  in  bed,  and  then  sent  to  Mother's  room,  still 
in  my  pyjamas!  I  was  in  a  wild  state  of  apprehension.  To  my  four 
year  old  mind,  this  could  mean  but  one  thing,  I  had  been  a  bad 
girl! 

When  I  got  to  mamma's  room,  she  kissed  me,  and  started  to 
dress  me! ;  Me,  who  had  been  dressing  myself  for  a  year!  At  the  end 
of  a  half  hour  I  was  arranged  in  a  white  silk  shirt,  beige  jodphurs 
and  riding  jacket,  tan  leather  boots  and,  the  'pi^ce  de  resistence,'  a 
small  brown  bowler  hat.  Mamma  invited  me  to  go  to  the  stable. 
I  went,  but  not  for  long.  I  found  "lickle  pony",  as  I  later  expressed 
It.  I  ran  back  to  the  house,  falling  on  the  way,  and  burst  through 
the  side  door,  only  to  be  seized  by  my  Mother  and  Sister  who  hug- 
ged and  kissed  me. 

So,  with  many  explanations  and  deviations,  there  is  my  happy 
event ! 

Catherine  Belton,  XI-B,  S.J.C.S. 


WORKING  TOGETHER  TO  WIN 

It  happened  again  last  night,  I,  being  a  loyal  Leaf  fan  would 
once  more  have  to  defend  them  in  front  of  their  numerous  critics. 
The  Leafs  had  lost  another  game,  and  the  old  question  "What's  the 
matter  with  the  Leafs?"  cropped  up  again. 

This  all  took  place  last  month.  Now  with  the  Leafs  on  a  win- 
ning streak,  we  may  look  at  their  losing  streak  in  a  different  light. 
I  will  give  you  my  opinion.  In  the  first  place  they  lacked  the  leader- 
ship of  their  captain,  Ted  Kennedy.  Therefore,  they  had  no  initiative 
or  desire  to  win.  Things  were  at  their  blackest.  Then  Kennedy  re- 
turned after  a  long  layoff  injury.  A  new  rookie,  Johnny  McCormick, 
joined  them.  He,  along  with  Teeter,  Instilled  new  fight  In  them. 
The  team  now  was  tired  of  being  pushed  around  and  began  to  assert 
themselves.  The  result  was  that  they  won.  No  longer  were  the  Leafs 
the  door-mats  of  the  league.  Other  teams  began  to  watch  them  with 
a  wary  eye.  The  question  "What's  the  matter  with  the  Leafs?"  was 
now  forgotten  and  their  critics  began  lauding  them.  Maybe  I  felt 
smug  when  they  did;  but  I  knew  all  along  they  had  It  In  them. 

Joan  Kowal,  X-C,  S.J.C.S. 
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MISCHIEF  AND  SNOBBERY 

Eleven  year  old  Tommy  was  the  second  youngest  member  of 
the  family  and  a  most  fun-loving  youngster. 

When  new  families  moved  to  the  neighbourhood,  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  nearest  resident  to  invite  them  to  dinner — as  means 
of  welcoming  them.  Tommy's  family  lived  next  door,  and  he  was 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  inviting  the  new  comers. 

He  was  greeted  at  the  door,  by  a  middle-aged  woman,  who 
would  have  fitted  into  the  district's  social  life,  with  ease.  But  when 
he  had  delivered  his  message,  she  said,  "Certainly  not!  I  haven't 
time!  I  wish  to  mind  my  own  business,  as  does  the  rest  of  my  family, 
which  for  the  benefit  of  your  friends,  consists  of  my  husband,  my 
nineteen-year-old  daughter,  my  twenty-one-year-old  son,  and  my- 
self!" Tommy  was  abashed,  and  fled  at  top  speed. 

Further  attempts  at  friendship  were  resisted. 

Ruth  Deeks,  XI-B,  S.J.C.S. 


A  CHILD'S  DOOM 


"No,  no,  no!"  screamed  the  sturdy  little  boy  stamping  his  foot 
in  rhythm  to  his  yells.  "But  dear",  admonished  his  mother  "don't 
you  want  to  go  in  and  see  that  nice  man?"  A  look  o  defiance  and 
fear  showed  in  every  movement  of  his  body  as  he  turned  around  to 
face  his  mother. 

"I  hate  him!  I  hate  him!  I  won't  go  in!"  His  rosy  mouth  tur- 
ned down  at  the  corners  and  tears  shone  in  his  blue  eyes. 

"Act  like  a  big  brave  man  Johnny  and  never  say  such  a  thing 
again.  He  likes  little  boys  and  girls  and  he  wouldn't  hurt  them  for 
the  world."  At  the  word  "hurt"  his  face  contorted  and  tears  flowed 
as  he  tried  to  run  from  the  room.  His  mother  grabbed  him  and  mar- 
ched the  child  ahead. 

Ten  minutes  later,  a  smiling  boy  walked  out,  and  as  he  left, 
announced  to  his  mother,  and  the  world  at  large,  "Well,  I  guess 
the  dentist  isn't  such  a  bad  man  after  all". 

Elsa  Amadio,  XII-A.  S.J.C.S. 


I  AM  DIS-ORGAXIZED 


The  clock  said  8:35  a.m.,  as  I  left  the  house  to  catch  a  bus.  Qh, 
I  couldn't  be  late,  so  early  in  the  week.  At  the  corner,  I  could  see 
that  there  was  not  a  bus  in  sight.  O  dear  God,  please  make  the  bus 
hurry,  I  prayed.  God  evidently  didn't  hear  or  answer  my  plea  for 
help,  for  ifive  minutes  later,  a  bus  still  had  not  come. 

I  was  thinking,  that  to-morrow  I  won't  have  to  hurry  for  I  will 
be  up  in  plenty  of  time.  I  will  have  time  to  look  for  that  glove  or  to 
run  upstairs  for  my  cuffs.  I  always  mean  to,  but  never  get  my  things 
together  at  night. 

Arriving  out  of  breath,  I.  disturbed  the  class  by  being  late.  The 
teacher  gave  me  a  well-deserved  detention.  To-morrow  and  there- 
after, I  resolve,  "To  Be  in  School  on  Time." 

June  Ellis,  XI-A,  S.J.C.S. 
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GUARANTEED  "BREAK-PROOF" 

Last  summer  when  returning  from  my  holidays  I  had  quite  a 
while  to  wait  in  the  Montreal  station  for  my  train  so  I  sat  down 
next  to  an  old  man  who  had  fallen  asleep.  An  old  lady  who  looked 
snobbish,  was  seated  on  the  opposite  side  of  him.  I  had  not  bothered 
with  them  much,  but  when  hearing  a  grunt,  I  turned  to  see  that 
the  old  man,  while  sleeping,  had  practically  knocked  the  lady  from 
the  bench.  She  thereupon  hit  him.  He  blinked  and  looked  at  her 
and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  the  best  of  friends. 

I  haven't  the  slightest  idea  how  they  got  talking  about  his 
false  teeth^  but  nevertheless  he  did. 

"Why  you've  never  seen  teeth  like  mine,  strong  and  white,  also 
unbreakable,  even  if  they  are  false."  He  harped  on  the  subject  of  his 
unbreakable  teeth  for  half  an  hour,  then  he  dozed  off  once  more. 

Later  he  again  woke  up  with  a  grunt — his  mouth  wide  open. 
Out  fell  his  upper  plate.  Everyone  just  "roared"  at  him.  The  ex- 
pression on  his  face  was  something  to  see. 

He  said,  "Well  I  told  you  they  were  unbreakable,  even  if  they 
are  a  bit  loose,"  then  walked  away  leaving  everyone  laughing. 

Rita  Despres,  IX-B,  S.J.C.S. 


A  DREAMER'S  HOI/IDAY 


What  shall  I  do?  I  could  go  skiing,  tobagganning,  skating, 
sleigh-riding.  All  this  wonderful  snow!  The  weatherman  said  three 
feet.  The  sun  makes  it  look  like  a  rainbow,  thousands  of  little 
jewels,  blanketing  the  green  grass  completely.  It  is  marvellous. 

If  I  go  skiing  I  could  wear  my  new  togs  and  borrow  my  bro- 
ther's hickories.  They  are  nicer  than  mine.  I  wonder  what  the  girls 
are  doing?  Tobagganing  is  more  fun  in  a  way.  You  don't  have  to  be 
good  at  it — just  know  how  to  hold  on  tight.  It  hurts  if  your  leg  is 
caught  under  the  tobaggan;  nobody  wants  to  sympathize  with  you 
because  they  are  having  too  much  fun  themselves. 

That  leaves  skating  or  sleigh-riding.  The  latter  is  a  little  rough 
for  me,  so  I  guess  it  leaves  skating.  Jean  said  the  ice  was  just  like 
glass;  anyway  I  can  skate  better  than  the  others.  If  you  get  cold 
there  is  always  some  place  nearby  where  you  can  get  warm.  Crack- 
the-whip  is  really  fun,  especially  if  you  are  at  the  end. 

Of  course,  I  know  a  smart  thing  to  do.  It  would  be  to  wake  up 
and  stop  dreaming!  There  happens  to  be  one  thing  lacking — ice. 

Judy  Murray,  X-C.  S.J.C.S. 


WHAT  PUNCTUALITY  MEANS  TO  ME 

Does  punctuality  mean  anything  to  us?  The  hardier  spirits  say; 
"Aw  what's  a  few  minutes"?  Small  as  the  few  minutes  seem,  if 
they  were  added  up,  the  offender  would  be  shocked. 

Lateness  may  cost  us  something  later  on.  What  boss,  no  matter 
how  lenient  will  allow  his  secretary  to  walk  in  late,  every  day? 
What  boy  wants  to  take  a  girl  out,  if  she  is  continually  late.  None! 
And  all  this  because  we  did  not  form  the  habit  of  being  on  time. 

Catherine  Belton,  XI-A,  S.J.C.S. 
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AN  EXCITING  INCTOENT 

One  Saturday  afternoon,  while  I  was  a  cashier  in  a  chain  store, 
this  happened.  I  was  adding  orders  on  the  machine,  when  a  short 
plump  man  slammed  his  basket  on  the  counter.  When  I  had  re- 
peated the  total  of  the  bill  twice,  he  handed  me  a  five  dollar  bill 
which  I  set  in  my  cash  drawer  and  returned  him  a  nickel. 

"Where  is  my  other  fifteen  dollars,"  he  inquired,  "I  gave  you 
a  twenty  dollar  bill".  i 

You  only  gave  me  five  dollars  and  your  bill  was  four  ninety- 
five  "  I  gasped.  How  was  I  to  prove  this  for  I  had  placed  it  in  my  till 
already? 

"I  shall  ring  the  manager,  sir,"  I  continued  icily.  Just  then  the 
manager  came  and  I  explained.  He  know  I  was  right  ibut  nothing 
could  be  done  about  it,  and  he  told  me  to  give  the  man  the  money. 
But  I  had  an  idea.  "But  how  could  he  have  given  me  a  twenty  dol- 
lar bill  for  I  have  none  in  my  till,"  I  queried.  This'  baffled  him,  for 
he  muttered — something  inaudibly,  clutched  his  groceries,  and  fled. 
In  a  way  I  had  told  the  truth,  for  none  of  the  forty-three  twenty 
dollar  bills  in  the  register  were  mine  in  reality. 

This  was,  a  very  fearful  happening  but  after  all  it  was  exciting 
too. 

Patricia  Bygrove,  X-A,  S.J.C.S. 


SPRING 

The  robins  singing  on  the  fences,  the  buds  on  the  trees  beginn- 
ing to  bloom,  and  the  gaily  coloured  flowers  glistening  with  early 
morning  dew  beginning  to  open  their  petals,  awakens  us  to  the  fact 
that  Spring  has  arrived. 

Snow  may  be  seen  in  spots  with  the  bright  green  grass  shining 
through.  The  birds  have  returned  from  their  southern  flights  and 
their  singing  is  a  signal  of  the  arrival  of  Spring. 

Even  people  seem  happier.  For  many,  it  is  their  ifavourite  sea- 
son; When  the  earth  is  taking  on  bright  and  beautiful  colours  in 
place  of  dull  and  drab  winter  markings. 

Carmelina  De  Carlo,  X-A,  S.J.C.S. 


I'D  BE  A  HERO  IP, 


Everyone  had  his  place.  Everyone  was  ready  and  listening  in- 
tently. Mr.  Keen  had  finished  reading  the  instructions  for  a  clean 
and  fair  race.  There  was  a  loud  shrill  "bang".  They  were  off.  They 
were  on  their  own.  Each  trying  to  pass  the  other  but  no  one  suc- 
ceeding. One  was  edging  forward  little  by  little.  At  last  he  had 
passed.  He  was  out  front.  Suddenly  a  crash  and  a  distressed  "Help". 
I  saw  before  me  my  big  moment  to  do  a  heroic  deed.  So  I — "Oh  stop! 
What  trash!  How  can  you  write  such,  such  stuitf?"  "Why  Mother. 
How  can  you  say  that?  I  have  not  come  to  the  good  part  yet.  I  was 
going  to  tell  you  what  a  great  hero  I  can  become,  if  I  only  learn 
how  to  swim,  ski,  ride  a  horse  and  control  a  canoe." 

Hermina  Manz,  XH-B,  S.J.C.S. 
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FRENCH 

There  is  no  reason  to  dislike  the  study  of  French. 

It  is  useful  in  Canada  because  of  the  great  number  of  French- 
Canadian  people  in  our  country.  The  majority  of  the  population  of 
Quebec,  many  parts  of  Eastern  Ontario  and  the  Prairie  Provinces 
are  French-speaking.  Many  of  the  Canadian  Junior  and  Senior  High 
Schools  have  French  as  a  compulsory  subject. 

French  is  a  basic  language.  If  you  wish  to  take  up  Latin  or 
Spanish  later  on,  you  will  find  it  easier.  Many  of  the  professions 
to-day  require  the  knowledge  of  French,  and  in  the  business  world 
French  is  useful. 

Becoming  familiar  with  a  language  is  acquaintance  with  the 
people,  their  manners,  customs  and  ideas. 

Therefore,  the  study  of  French  is  not  just  another  duty,  but  it 
is  a  substitute  trip  to  French  Canada  and  a  preparation  for  our 
hoped-for  future  travelling. 

Lorraine  White,  Grade  XI,  St.  Patrick's  H.S.,  Vancouver. 


USING  OUR  OPPORTUNITY 

I  am  going  to  a  Catholic  High  School  because  it  will  provide 
me  with  the  principles  by  which  I  am  to  make  my  way  in  life;  to 
successfully  solve  my  problems  of  living.  In  a  Catholic  School,  I 
learn  about  the  life  of  the  body,  and  how  to  care  for  it,  'but  also 
about  the  more  important  things  called  the  soul. 

I  must  take  my  entire  self — soul  and  body — through  life.  But 
the  knowledge  of  this  will  do  me  no  good,  if  I  do  not  use  of  it.  I 
must  strive  to  become  perfect;  I  must  learn  to  do  right,  not  from 
fear  of  punishment,  but  because  God  asks  us  to  be  good.  I  S'hould 
have  a  clear  picture  of  the  pei'son  I  wish  to  be,  and  then  strive  to 
be  it. 

On  Judgment  day  we  will  answer  the  questions,  "What  did  I 
do  with  my  time?  What  have  I  done  with  my  talents"?  What  use 
have  I  made  of  my  opportunities?  My  answers  to  those  questions 
will  be,  on  Judgment  Day,  the  same  as  they  will  be — four  short 
years  from  now! 

Camilla  Barry,  IX-A,  S.J.C.S. 


BOYS  SHOULD  I/BARN  TO  COOK 

Wouldn't  it  be  nice  to  arrive  home  from  a  shopping  spree,  to 
see  your  husband  or  brother  preparing  the  supper.  I  think  a  boy 
could  cook,  if  he  took  the  time  to  try. 

Give  him  the  ingredients,  the  kitchen,  and  the  choice  of  dish 
to  be  cooked — then  tell  him  that  he  either,  must  get  the  meal,  or 
not  eat.  See  what  will  happen!  My  guess  is  that  he  will  prepare  a 
delicious  dish.  It  would  be  to  their  own  advantage  to  learn  to  cook. 
They  would  not  have  to  depend  on  their  wife  or  sister,  who  might 
suddenly  decide  to  take  a  holiday  from  meal-preparing. 

I  would  not  like  to  see  the  once  sparkling  kitchen,  after  his 
first  attempt  at  cooking.  Would  you? 

Winnifred  Mackey,  X-C,  S.J.C.S. 
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AN  UPSET 

So  many  things  had  happened  that  morning.  To  begin  with,  my 
sister  spilled  ink  all  over  my  science  notes.  I  had  spent  a  night  re- 
writing them.  Then  I  remembered  that  I  had  lent  my  History  to  a 
friend.  As  I  needed  it  for  lessons,  I  tried  to  phone  her.  After  fifteen 
minutes  with  the  busy  signal  still  ringing  in  my  ear,  I  slammed  the 
receiver.  To  top  things  off,  my  mother  accused  me  of  picking  an 
argument  with  my  sister. 

I  was  late  for  school,  and  had  to  rush  to  catch  the  street-car. 
As  I  turned  the  corner  a  tall  young  man  bumped  squarely  into  me 
and  sent  my  books  flying  all  over  the  sidewalk.  Suddenly  I  saw  my 
history  notes  lying  in  a  mud  puddle. 

"Of  all  the  clumsy  things,"  I  shouted  at  him  as  I  bent  to  re- 
cover my  books. 

"I  can't  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am,"  he  apologized.  I  was  too 
angry  to  reply,  because  just  then  I  saw  my  street-car  leaving  and  I 
would  have  a  fifteen  minute  wait  for  the  next. 

"Nothing  better  to  do  than  take  his  dog  for  an  airing  and  bump 
into  people,"  I  thought.  Then  my  heart  stood  still  for  a  moment, 
for  suddenly  I  realized  that  it  was  the  dog  who  was  taking  the  man 
out.  It  was  a  seeing  eye  dog,  and  the  young  man  was  blind. 

Beatrice  Maloney,  X-C,  S.J.C.S. 


DOING  WITHOUT  THINGS 

Two  of  the  highest  hills  with  the  largest  bumps  on  the  road  of 
life  are  "Necessity"  and  "Want".  To  climb  these  hills,  pass  over  the 
rough  spots  and  still  keep  smiling  is  a  secret  little  known.  A  sacri- 
fice and  a  smile  are  a  combination  which  blends  beautifully  with 
practice. 

A  person  who  knows  true  values  will  develop  the  art  of  "doing 
without  things",  even  when  it  is  not  necessary.  This  practice  of 
self-deprivation  is  for  any  one  who  is  striving  to  follow  Christ. 

Distractions  along  the  road  of  life  make  the  goal  look  dim 
and  distant.  No  doubt  it  is  most  disheartening,  when,  appearing 
nearly  to  reach  the  top  of  a  steep  hill,  for  a  person  promptly  to 
go  tumbling  down  to  the  bottom  again.  However,  if  that  person 
can  pick  himself  up  and  manage  a  rueful  little  laugh,  and  commence 
to  trudge  back  up,  he  has  the  true  artistic  touch.  Compare  this 
attitude  to  that  of  the  person,  who  instead  of  getting  to  his  feet 
and  going  on,  remains  broken  and  bruised  at  the  bottom  where  he 
proceeds  to  feel  very  sorry  for  himself.  He  may  have  every  reason 
to  feel  this  way  but  how  does  it  help  him?  If  this  same  person  in- 
sists on  making  a  martyr  of  himself,  the  chances  are  high  that  he 
will  wander  off  and  become  involved  in  wayside  distractions, 
and  never  reach  the  end  of  the  road. 

The  art  of  doing  without  things  when  properly  developed 
grows  into  a  humour  and  of  true  proportions  which  has  a  definite 
effect  on  a  person's  entire  outlook  on  life. 

Mary  Malsbury,  Grade  XI,  St.  Patrick's  H.S., 

Vancouver,  B.C. 
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THE  BROOK'S  DESTINATION 

There  it  lay,  peacefully  in  the  silvery  moonlight.  The  fresh 
cool  water  of  the  habbling  brook,  merrily  ventured  forth  freely 
and  copiously,  down  through  the  rugged  mountainside.  Stopping 
for  nothing,  the  gushing  brook  sped  quickly  over  the  rocks,  stones 
and  moss  covered  turfs,  which  dared  to  block  its  way.  AiS  it  has- 
tened on,  it  increased  in  speed.  Nearing  its  destination,  with  what 
seemed  like  a  crash  of  thunder,  the  glistening  brook  was  swal- 
lowed by  the  roaring  ocean,  as  quickly  as  it  had  sprung  out  of  the 
mountain  side. 

Madeleine  McGuire,  10-C,  S.J.C.S. 


THE  COUNTRY  OF  MY  DREAMS 

Ah!  Just  the  country!  Absolutely  nothing  to  do  but  dream! 
Just  think,  of  having  no  school  and  no  homework  to  keep  one  up, 
half  the  night  and  prevents  one  sitting  around  in  a  leisurely  fashion 
or  stops  one  from  seeing  that  "utterly  divine"  movie.  There  won't 
be  any  exams,  to  keep  one  awake  or  to  hinder  peace  of  mind.  No,  my 
dream  country  will  abolish  all  that.  There  will  be  no  more  getting 
up  in  the  morning  before  the  sun,  of  racing  off  to  school,  for  the 
entire  day,  only  to  feed  one's  brain  with  salmon  and  egg  sandwiches. 
There  will  be  no  rushing  home  to  help  with  the  dishes,  followed  by 
homework. 

My  dream  country,  will  recognize  the  necessity  of  school — for 
a  short  period  during  the  day,  in  order  to  keep  us  in  trim,  with 
sports  and  games.  There  will  be  no  bad  weather  to  prevent  as  many 
picnics  as  we  can  find  time  for;  and  there  will  also  be  sufficient 
snow  for  skiing. 

There  will  be  no  Communism  to  dominate  the  defenseless 
people;  but  there  will  ibe  Faith  to  strengthen  our  souls.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  this  ideal  country  will  be  united  in  love — love  of  Our  Lord, 
and  their  neighbour. 

Veronica  McGuigan,  X-C,  S.J.C.S. 


THE  FURRY  CRIMINAIi 


It  was  exactly  nine  o'clock.  I  had  just  returned  home  from  a 
mystery  movie,  my  thoughts  full  of  heroes,  and  criminals. 

On  entering  my  room,  I  found  my  new  bottle  of  ink  spilled  on 
my  desk  and  dripping  on  the  floor  in  red  splotches.  Red  marks  ran 
up  my  curtains  and  across  the  floor.  I  had  stumbled  upon  a  ghastly 
mystery,  and  resolved  to  track  it  down.  I  heard  the  police  com- 
missioner praising  me,  and  giving  me  a  handsome  reward  for  cap- 
turing a  criminal. 

My  happiness  was  short  lived.  At  the  foot  of  my  bed  a  little 
furry  face  pops.  It  was  my  two-month  old  kitten  with  a  tiny  mouse 
between  its  teeth. 

My  hopes  are  crushed — this  is  my  ferocious  criminal  I  was  to 
catdi!!! 

Pauline  Madsen,  Grade  9,  Annunciation  School,  Prince  Rupert. 
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MY  DESPOILED  DREAM 

California!  I  was  to  have  spent  my  Christmas  holidays  in  Cali- 
fornia. I  was  to  bask  in  the  sunshine,  to  ski  on  the  rolling  surf.  All 
year  I  dreamed  of  these  and  of  Long  Beach,  a  place  of  wonderment. 
In  my  mind,  California  was  a  South  Sea  paradise 

On  my  arrival  I  was  greeted  by — oh  no!  not  tropical-sunshine — 
but  several  feet  of  snow. 

Dave  Head,  10,  St.  Patrick's  Vancouver,  B.C. 


WHY  I  LIKE  FRENCH 


I  like  French  because  it  is  useful.  It  would  make  me  feel  good 
to  pass  a  few  remarks  with  French  people  "en  francais".  As  I  learn 
the  French  language,  I  improve  my  English  vocabulary.  For  example, 
the  word,  "comprehend"  comes  from  the  verb  "comprendre",  which 
means  to  understand.  Therefore,  instead  of  saying,  "I  do  not  know 
what  this  statement  means,"  I  could  say,  (if  I  wished  to  assume  an 
air),  "I  do  not  comprehend  this  statement",  w'est-ce  pas?  Transla- 
tion is  daily  becoming  easier  and  may  soon  be  fascinating. 

Harvey  TMcIntyre,  11,  St.  Patrick's,  Vancouver  B.C. 


OUR  WINTER 


Vancouver  is  now  in  the  glory  of  a  White  Winter  and  zero 
temperatures.  The  sunshine  transforms  the  parks  into  winter  won- 
derlands. 

Our  first  snow  began  to  fall  at  about  nine  o'clock  on  Christ- 
mas Eve  and  by  the  time  we  went  to  midnight  Mass  four  inches  had 
fallen!  Everyone  was  overjoyed.  But  besides  scenic  beauty  it 
brought  frigid  temperature  which  meant  frozen  pipes. 

One  day  Vancouverites  with  red  noses  and  shining  eyes  ploughed 
through  drifts  and  on  which  next  day  they  would  slip,  slide,  and 
fall  on  the  icy  streets. 

Lost  Lagoon  was  in  condition  for  skating.  Down  the  surround- 
ing slopes  skimmed  down  the  mountainside  like  professionals. 
Transportation  was  difficult,  school  was  closed  two  days.  Despite 
the  mishaps  many  Vancouverites,  hope  for  a  White  Christmas  next 
year. 

Gertrude  Graber,  10,  St,  Patrick's,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


RECITAL 

Chopin's  Age  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  realize  that  we  have 
talent,  which  can  be  classed  in  the  top  bracket,  right  here  at  St. 
Joseph's.  The  occasion  was  the  recital  given  by  Josephine  Jagusiak, 
supported  by  Joan  Roland. 

Those  of  us  who  were  present,  spent  an  evening  of  sheer  en- 
joyment, listening  to  them.  Josephine  translated  the  music,  origin- 
ally mere  notes,  to  something  alive.  They  seemed  to  have  some  of 
her  own  character  in  them.  We  wish  Josephine  every  success,  as 
she  climbs  to  the  top  rung  of  the  musical  world. 

Anne  Somerville,  XII-C,  S.J.CS. 
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WHEN  I  WAS  SMALL 

When  I  was  small,  (I  don't  think  I  ever  was  because  I've  been 
stout  all  my  life.),  I  had  many  a  good  time  playing  with  my  enemies 
one  day,  and  then  playing  with  them  as  friends  the  next. 

A  wagon  or  doll  carriage,  used  to  be  the  most  "fought  over 
vehicles"  on  our  street.  Dolly  would  want  to  play  with  Susie's  doll 
carriage,  and  Bobby  would  want  to  play  with  Freddy's  wagon. 

They  say  the  best  time  of  your  life  is  when  you  are  young;  and 
I  believe  this.  The  children  on  our  street  used  to  make  lemonade 
and  then  sell  it  on  the  corner.  People  would  come  along,  take  one 
look  and  then  say.  "I'm  not  thirsty  but  here's  the  nickel  anyway." 
By  the  afternoon  we  would  make  about  two  dollars  and  we  had  not 
given  out  one  drink.  We  would  then  split  the  money  into  ten  and 
have  a  party  with  some  cookies  and  lemonade. 

Sylvia  Kennedy,  9B,  S.J.C.S. 


A  LOST  LITTLE  FELLOW 

It  was  clutched  tightly  in  his  small  fist,  quite  hidden  from  view. 
He  was  Mother's  little  man.  He  was  going  all  by  himself,  to  the 
grocery  store,  three  blocks  from  the  old-weather-beaten  house,  which 
was  home. 

His  heart  was  swelling  with  happiness  for  he  would  be  able  to 
help  his  mother,  who  was  busy  sewing  for  rich  women.  He  listened 
to  the  birds  chirping;  he  watched  the  people  passing  him. 

"Where  was  the  store"?  It  was  much  nearer  when  he  went  with 
mother;  his  feet  were  beginning  to  hurt.  He  trudged  on,  turning  one 
corner  then  another.  He  brushed  his,  hot,  wet  hana — 'Still  clutching 
the  coin — across  a  dusty  tear-stained  cheek,  adding  another  smudge. 
He  knew  he  was  lost.  And  there,  the  tall  kind  man  in  blue  found 
him  a  sleepy  little  fellow,  frightened  and  weeping.  ' "Please  sir,  will 
you  take  me  home?",  he  whispered,  holding  out  his  little  grubby 
hands.  And  the  policeman  lifted  him  up  and  carried  him  home. 

Sheila  Copeland,  XII-A,  S.J.C.S. 


MOST  EXCITING 


The  most  exciting  thing  I  have  ever  seen  is  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
I  had  heard  of  its  vastness,  and  beauty  and  in  July  of  '48  I  had  a 
trip  to  Ireland.  We  sailed  from  Montreal.  Late  the  second  night  on 
board  the  boat  lurched.  We  had  reached  the  ocean. 

Early  the  next  day  I  went  out  on  deck.  The  blue  sky  reflected 
in  the  water  and  the  sun  sparkling  on  the  foaming  white  which 
crested  each  wave,  painted  a  picture  for  any  eye.  That  day  on  deck 
for  hours  I  watched  the  ocean.  The  eternal  motion  of  the  water 
gives  a  feeling  of  smallness;  and  seeing  its  immensity  on  all  sides 
you  sense  God's  greatness. 

The  next  day  a  fierce  gale  blew.  Mountainous  waves  descended 
upon  the  liner  and  plummeted  over  her  decks.  The  wind  whipped 
and  slashed  its  way  through  every  opening  of  the  boat.  Walking  was 
hazardous  by  the  continual  rolling  of  the  boat.  After  the  gale  had 
passed,  I  ventured  out.  There  was  a  heavy  swell  but  otherwise  the 
weather  was  favourable.  The  following  days  were  calm  but  I  was 
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still  entranced  by  the  sea  and  was  sorry  when  we  docked.  The 
thoughts  of  the  return  voyage  filled  me  with  anticipation  of  seeing 
the  ocean  again  in  all  her  moods. 

Mary  Brennan,  XII-A,  S.J.C.S. 


ON  LENDING  MONEY 


"Lend  me  a  nickel,  I'm  flat  broke"!  So,  I  lend  my  friend  the 
nickel  and  wish  those  five  little  coppers  good-bye  forever.  I  think  it 
is  a  lovely,  and  endearing  habit  to  lend  money;  but  from  experience, 
it  also  costs  dearly.  A  nickel  here,  a  dime  there!  It  all  adds  up,  and, 
in  my  estimation,  it  adds  up  to  no  good. 

I  wouldn't  even  lend  a  copper  to  my  sister.  I  wouldn't  get  it 
back.  So,  the  moral  of  this  story  is.  "No  matter  who  she  is,  never 
lend  her  money!" 

"Pardon  me!  Has  anyone  got  a  nickel?" 

Margaret  Lalonde.  XII-B,  S.J.C.S. 


HOW  IT  HAPPENED 


I  was  merely  standing  on  top  of  the  hill,  viewing  the  scenery  and 
ready  to  take-off,  when  I  received  a  gentle  push,  and  wee!  well,  I 
had  taken-off  all  right,  and  fell  into  about  ten  feet  of  snow.  I  should 
have  known  I  could  never  learn.  It  was  no  use  sitting  in  the  snow 
so  I  pushed  off  again.  Wonders!  I  actually  arrived  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill,  and  on  two  feet  too. 

I  was  proud  of  myself,  my  firs:t  time  on  skiis  and  I  had  only  a 

broken  ski,  torn  jacket^  cracked  pole,  a  sore  head,  and  a  broken  leg. 

Roiberta  Comparelli,  9,  St.  Patrick's,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


HIVING  A  »WARM  OF  BEES 

We  came  upon  it  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  were  ready 
for  any  excuse  for  getting  out  of  work. 

As  I  hoed  along  the  long  row  of  turnips  I  suddenly  heard  a 
buz-z-z  and  felt  a  hot  little  spear  stab  my  right  foot,  which  a  few 
moments  ago  was  bare,  but  was  now  adorned  with  three  large 
honey  bees,  lovingly,  and  greedily  taking  large  chunks  out  of  me. 

I  howled  and  started  into  a  good  imitation  ol  an  Indian-War- 
dance  (so  I  am  told)  and  ran  hurriedly  to  the  house,  to  put  some 
soothing  baking  soda  on  the  stings. 

After  a  few  moments  in  which  I  regained  my  dignity  and  my 
shoes,  I  decided  to  get  the  honey  from  the  hive. 

I  was  ignorant  of  the  ways  and  means  of  hiving  bees;  so  I  de- 
cided the  best  way  was  to  exterminate  them. 

Harold  and  I  gathered  our  equipment:  an  old  bucket,  a  siphon, 
a  length  of  cheesecloth,  and  a  pump  was  all  we  needed. 

Harold  was  wise.  He  pumped,  and  I  got  the  job  of  carrying  the 
water. 

Then  the  real  work  began.  I  sucked  the  water  up  into  the 
siphon  and  we  generously  sprayed  the  hive  with  it.  After  thoroughly 
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drowning  them,  we  put  the  honey  in  a  jar  and  brought  the  trophy 
home. 

We  all  started  to  eat  the  big  treat;  bread,  butter  and  honey. 
Soon  everyone  put  down  their  snack.  You  see,  we  had  used  the 
gasoline  pail  and  siphon. 

Margaret  Lalonde  XII-B,  S.J.C.S. 


DECEPTION 


It  was  my  night.  The  night  everyone  looks  forward  to.  It  was 
my  dream  realized,  as  it  ended  years  of  study  ana  practice,  cour- 
age and  despair.  The  night  was  here.  The  taffeta  was  swishing  about 
me.  A  thousand  pair  of  eyes  stared  at  me  from  the  dark;  the  colour- 
ed lights  glared  in  my  eyes,  the  violins  hummed  and  the  air  was 
filled  with  mystery.  It  was  my  turn.  Macbeth  had  spoken,  and  I  stood 
there,  my  mind  a  blank.  I  tried  again.  Macbeth  was  waiting  and  I 
realized  how  important  my  first  role  was.  It  would  decide  my  future. 
The  musicians  repeated  my  cue  but  silence  hung  over  the  hall  like 
a  cloud.  I  nodded  and  casually  walked  over  to  my  beloved,  hoping 
bejwnd  hope  that  he  would  come  to  my  rescue.  He  took  my  hand  and 
offered  me  the  wine  goblet  and  turning  his  head  towards  me, 
graciously  helped  me  over  my  difficulty,  and  with  a  smile  of  assur- 
ance I  turned  toward  the  peers. 

"Think  of  this,  good  peers.  But  as  a  thing  of  custom,  tis  no 
other.  Only  it  spoils  the  pleasure  of  the  time?" 

I  had  succeeded.  My  hero  took  his  lead,  and  was  followed  with 
the  play  with  the  utmost  skill  of  artistry. 

The  curtain  fell  and  the  applause  swelled.  We  took  our  curtain 
calls  and  congratulations  from  our  directors.  We  had  made  a  suc- 
cess and  my  deception  had  passed  unnoticed  into  the  flashes  of 
cameras  and  bouquets  of  flowers. 

Mary  Farrugla^  XII,  S.J.C.S. 


FATHER  LORD 


To-day  people  are  enjoying  more  leisure  time  than  ever.  Father 
said,  jokingly,  of  course,  that  in  school  we  should  be  taught  what 
to  do  with  our  leisure  time,  instead  of  languages  and  history. 

The  majority  of  people  go  outside  the  home  to  be  entertained. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  fun;  the  first  is,  seeking  for  fun  as  a  spec- 
tator. The  second  is,  taking  part  in  the  fun.  Most  of  us  may  be 
classed  in  the  first  category.  Father  Lord  recalled  an  event  in  his 
youth,  when  his  parents  packed  as  many  aS"  thirty  teen-agers  into 
their  small  home,  in  order  that  they  might  enjoy  themselves.  Many 
parents  use  the  excuse  that  the  house  is  not  large  enough  to  enter- 
tain Junior's  friends.  The  size  of  the  house  is  of  small  importance. 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  entertain  young  folks — outside  the 
home.  There  are  clubs,  school,  movies.  But  it  would  be  better  for 
a  family  to  learn  to  enjoy  their  own  company.  This  may  be  ac- 
complished by  means  of  hobbies.  Praying  together  i»  the  greatest 
source  of  union  in  a  family.  The  parents  and  children  are  closest, 
when  they  are  at  the  Communion  Rail. 

Father  Peyton  says:  "The  family  that  prays  together,  stays 
together".  Father  Lord  says:  "The  family  that  plays  together,  stays 
together." 

Lorraine  Gramarossa,  Commercial  B,  S.J.C.S. 
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A  BOX  OP  TOYS 

I 

A  box  of  toys  in  a  playroom  stood 
Against  a  playroom  wall, 
And   all   were    fast    asleep    until    a    noise 
Rang  clearly  from  the  hall. 

II 

The  clock,   it   struck   the   hour   of   twelve 
And  oh!  what  a  sight, 
The  entire  box  full  of  toys 
Rose  up,  into  the  night. 

Ill 

The  musical  toys  all  formed  a  band 
And  marched  about  the  room. 
Then  came  elephants,  dogs,  and  cats 
And  a  bear  with  a  big  balloon. 

IV 
The  sugar-plum  fairy  in  pink  and  blue 
Rose  from  her  sleeping  place 
She  took  her  stand  among  the  rest 
And  danced  in  all  her  grace. 

V 

The  toys  all  had  an  exciting  time 
Until  the  clock  struck  one 
Content  to  return  to  their  former  place 
They  all  had  had  their  fun. 

VI 
And  now  a  box  in  a  playroom  stands 
Against  a  playroom  wall 
And  all  are  fast  asleep,  it  seems. 
Except  the  clock  in  the  hall. 

Margaret  Mary   Cunningham,  X-A,   S.J.C.S. 


HOW  I  ESCAPED 


One  day  when  my  mistress  was  filling  my  bowl  with  fresh  water 
I  slipped  out,  for  living  in  a  fish  bowl  isn't  my  idea  of  fun. 

When  I  found  myself  In  the  drain  I  became  excited.  I  was  being 
washed  farther  and  farther  away.  Finally  I  reached  very  cold  water 
I  was  swimming  around  enjoying  freedom  when  a  huge  frog  jumped 
out  at  me.  I  thought  he  wanted  to  play,  and  I  jumped  back  at  him.  He 
nearly  bit  my  head  off,  so  then  I  knew  he  wasn't  my  friend.  I  tried  to 
swim  away,  but  I  couldn't.  Just  then  I  felt  a  sudden  jerk  and  found 
my6«lf  in  a  fish  bowl  trying  very  hard  to  fall  out.  I  had  been  dreaming 
all  the  time. 

Doreen  Browning,  X-A,  S.J.C.S. 
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»IIKE 

Mike,  the  policeman  on  our  beat  has  a  flushed  face,  piercing 
blue  eyes  and  a  smile  that  would  warm  the  coldest  of  hearts. 

Mike  always  has  time  to  chat  for  a  while  and  can  keep  one 
amused.  No  matter  how  he  feels,  he  can  cheer  the  youngest  child  to 
the  oldest  woman.  When  you  look  at  him,  you  feel  like  laughing,  and 
one  often  wanders  how  this  Irishman  can  take  what  little,  God  gives 
him^  and  makes  so  much  of  it,  for  himself  and  others. 

God  did,  however,  give  him  the  cheeriest  disposition  of  any  one 
^  know.  Barbara  Starr,  XI-B,  S.J.C.S. 


GUARANTEEDD      "HOLE-PROOF" 

It  was  a  bright  September  morning.  I  was  taking  my  little 
brother,  who  was  two  years  old  downtown.  My  mother  gave  me  a  list 
of  supiplies. 

First  of  all  we  went  to  look  for  hot  water  bottles,  for  Mom's 
feet,  not  mine.  I  picked  up  a  green  one  and  looked  at  the  tag 
"Guarantee  Hole-Proof  $5.95." 

"Does  that  mean  no  holes?"  asked  Paul. 

"Yes,"  I  answered. 

Paul  gave  it  an  odd  look  while  I  paid  the  lady,  and  put  it  in 
the  shopping  bag.  When  I  had  bought  the  rest  of  the  supplies  Paul 
and  I  had  lunch.  I  secured  a  table  and  had  just  hung  up  my  coat 
when  I  heard  a  howl. 

"Its  got  a  hole!  Its  got  a  hole!"  wailed  Paul  loooking  at  the 
hot  water  bottle. 

I  explained  that  it  was  supposed  to  have  one,  but  Paul  cried 
all  the  louder.  Finally  I  convinced  him,  by  letting  him  have  an  extra 
dish  of  ice-cream. 

When  we  got  home  I  tried  to  stop  Mother  from  reading  the  tag 
out  loud,  but  it  was  too  late.  Paul  began  crying  again. 

Mother  asked,  "Why,  Paul,  what's  the  matter?" 

"Its  got  a  hole  in  the  top." 

Mother  explained  it  to  him,  but  it  took  an  hour  to  convince  him. 
Take  it  from  me, — ^Never  take  your  brother  shopping  with  you. 

Carole    Leonard,    IX-B.    S.J.C.S. 


GUARANTEED  "HOLE-FROOF" 

"The  carnival  is  open.  Oh  Boy!"  shouted  the  small  boy  named 
Jimmy,  "Gee,  will  I  have  fun,  rides,  popcorn  candy-floss,  and  every- 
thing." 

"Now,  don't  be  getting  sick,  Jimmy  my  boy,"  warned  his  grand- 
mother, "be  off  with  you  now.  Be  home  in  time  for  dinner.  Goodbye 
Jimmy,  and  don't  be  eating  too  much." 

When  Jimmy  entered  the  carnival  the  first  thing  he  saw  was  a  man 
shouting,  "Come  and  get  it  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Come  and  get  it.  It's 
absolutely  hole-proof.  Here  it  is.  This  lovely  pair  of  gloves  for  only 
ll.OO." 

James  thought  for  a  moment,  it  was  half  of  what  he  had.  Finally 
he  decided  he  would  buy  it.  He  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  happily,  for 
he  had  bought  something  for  his  grandmother. 

Joan  Knowlton,  IX-B,  S.J.C.S. 
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SPRING   BONNETS 

Winter  takes  along  with  it  snug  warm  hats  and  handkerchiefs. 
Then  comes  Spring  which  is  a  time  of  gay  colours. 

At  Easter,  people  buy  new  clothes,  but  ithe  hats  are  most  interesting. 
They  come  in  many  styles,  and  all  shapes  and  sizes.  Each  spring  there 
is  a  new  fad.  One  year  it  will  be  feathers,  and  the  next  year,  flowers, 
but  there  is  always  splendour  in  colour.  Some  hats  are  small  and  in 
a  bonnet  shape,  and  others  have  big  brims.  Many  do  not  cover  even  half 
the  head.  These  bonnets,  large  or  small,  beautiful  or  ridiculous  are 
usually  the  main  interest  in  Spring  apparel. 

Sheila   Devereaux,  X-A,   S.J.dS. 


I  RECALL  A  HAPPY  EVENT 

The  earliest  happy  event  in  my  life  that  I  can  remember,  happened 
when  I  was  "going  on  four." 

I  can  remember  sittting  on  the  verandah  playing,  when  Dad  came 
home  suddenly  from  the  office;  Mother  came  out,  kissed  me  good-bye 
and  left;  Aunt  Molly  came  to  stay. 

I  felt  like  crying,  but  I  promised  Mother  that  I  would  wait  on  the 
steps  -for  her.  I  waited  all  afternoon,  but  when  Mother  still  wasn't 
home  I  went  in  for  supper. 

A  few  days  later,  Aunt  Molly  dressed  us  in  our  best  clothes  and 
Dad  took  Ken  and  Frank  and  me  for  a  drive.  We  stopped  at  a  big 
building,  and  took  an  elevator  to  the  third  floor.  We  walked 
down  a  long  hall,  a  nurse  opened  a  door  and  there  was  Mother. 

We  were  so  glad  to  see  her.  We  were  jusit  making  sure  it  was 
really  Mom  when  we  heard  something  crying.  It  was-  then  we  met 
our  new  brother,  W^illiam  Anthony. 

The  nurse  took  him  away  before  we  really  saw  him,  and  we  did 
not  have  another  look  at  him  until  Mom  brought  him  home.  Soon 
this  sense  of  "newness"  wore  off  and  he  was  just  another  member 
of  the  family. 

Moyra  Cawkell,  XI-A,  S.J.C.S. 


SPRING  CLEANING  SHOULD  BE  ABOLISHED 

I  detest  spring-cleaning.  No  matter  what  I  do  or  where  I  go  I  get 
involved  in  it. 

I  don't  think  its  worth  the  time  and  effort  you  put  into  it.  Last 
year  we  began  at  the  bedrooms  and  worked  down  the  stairs  to  the 
dining-room  and  kitchen.  Before  we  got  that  far,  we  had  all  the  rooms 
turned  inside  out,  in  an  effort  to  find  some  things  we  were  looking 
for.  Then  when  we  got  all  the  things  back  into  place  and  all  the  mess 
cleaned  up,  we  found  them  right  where  they  were  supposed  to  be. 

It  just  isn't  worth  all  the  trouble  you  put  into  it.  That  is  why  I 
think  spring  cleaning  should  be  abolished. 

Betty  Brunck,   10-A,  S.J.C.S. 
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AM  I  DIS-ORGANIZED 

If  you  are  a  girl  who  finds  herself  conitinually  late  you  should 
confront  yourself  with  these  three  questions.  The  first  one  is  "Am  I 
dis-organized?"  If  you  are  late  for  the  majority  of  your  appointments 
then  you  are  dis-organized.  You  should  think  ahead  and  plan  so  that 
you  will  not  run  out  of  time. 

The  second  question  you  should  ask  yourself  is,  "Am  I  very  sel- 
fish?" Nobody  likes  a  girl  who  keeps  one  waiting.  If  you  are  to  meet 
your  friend  at  7:30  and  arrive  at  eight  o'clock  it  is  probably  through 
selfishness,  by  thinking  too  much  of  yourself  and  not  enough  of  your 
neighbour 

Now  the  third  and  last  question  is — "Have  I  a  sense  of  prepar- 
ation?" If  you  have  an  essay  to  write,  do  you  leave  it  till  the  day  it 
should  be  handed  in,  or  do  you  leave  yourself  enough  time  to  be  done 
properly?  Maybe  it  will  help  you  to  be  a  bit  more  punctual. 

Kathleen  McCracken,  XI-A,  S.J.C.S. 
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MY  THREE  WISHES 

If  I  were  granted  three  wishes,  my  choice  would  be  the  follow- 


My  first  wish  would  be  that  I  could  have  the  ability  to  accept 
the  things  which  I  canno't  change;  secondly  to  change  the  things' 
that  I  can;  and  lastly  to  have  the  courage  to  know  the  difference. 
To  be  able  to  overcome  obstacles  put  in  our  way  of  life,  and  to  change 
the  things  in  our  lives  which  should  not  be  there.  This  in  my  esti- 
mation, is  a  goal  worth  striving  for.  But  to  have  the  courage  to  know 
the  difference  is  a  landmark  of  accomplishment. 

Since  the  main  purpose  in  life  is  to  attain  our  goal,  I  think  that 
these  three  wishes  would  be  a  great  help  in  doing  so. 

Mary  Frances  Campbell,  X-A,  S.J.C.S. 


THE  INFANT  OF  PRAGUE 


The  orginal  statue  of  the  Infant  of  Prague,  rests  in  the  church 
of  Our  Lady  of  Victory.  It  is  about  fifteen  inches  tall,  and  is  dressed 
in  princely  robes.  The  right  hand  is  raised  as  if  to  bless,  and  the  left 
holds  a  round  globe,  encircled  by  a  gold  cross,  resembling  the  world. 

The  statue  was  donated  to  a  convent  of  monks,  by  a  princess. 
It  is  known  to  have  worked  many  miracles.  The  convent  was  destroy- 
ed, and  the  "Infant"  was  forgotten.  Later  when  the  enemy  had 
retreated  the  monks  returned  to  their  convent;  they  found  the 
statue  had  had  the  hands  broken  from  it.  Father  Cyril,  head  of  the 
monks,  found  a  sculptorer  who  replaced  the  hands  for  the  statue, 
almost  perfectly.  To  this  day  the  famous  statue  remains. 

Dolores  McNeill,  VIII,  S.J.C.S. 


A  BOY  WHO  IS  A  GOOD  SPORT 

Out  across  the  field  sped  the  tiny  ball  as  if  to  land  in  a  distant 
country.  All  eyes  were  on  It,  for  this  small  ball  was  the  difference 
between  victory  and  defeat.  Quickly  he  spanned  the  bases  as  if  they 
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were  but  a  few  small  steps.  Safely  reaching  home  all  worries  were 
forgotten,  when  up  the  question  popped,  "Was  it  a  fair  or  a  foul 
ball?"  Each  team  was  positive  it  was  the  victorious  side.  The  only 
way  to  prove  it  was  to  try  again.  Up  to  bat  he  went,  again  deter- 
mined to  make  a  score.  But  as  chance  would  have  it,  this  time  he 
missed.  No  grudges  did  he  keep  nor  angry  outburst  did  he  make. 
He  was  a  boy  who  truly  could  be  called  a  good  sport. 

Mary  Joan  McDonnell,  IX-C,  S.J.C.S. 


FRIENDSHIP 


Friendship  is  a  necessity,  for  what  could  we  do  without  it?  In 
friends  we  unburden  our  sorrows.  With  friends  we  also  pass  time  in 
talking  and  spending  an  evening  together.  By  friendship  people  are 
united  in  an  intimate  way.  Some  people  risk  their  lives  for  their 
friend's  sake.  But  the  best  friend  we  have  is  God.  In  Him  we  can 
confide  our  innermost  thoughts.  Prayer  unites  our  soul  to  Christ  in 
an  intimate  union  of  love. 

Elizabeth  Bagatto,  Grade  10-A,  S.J.C.S. 


BEING  SMAUL  ISN'T  SO  EASY 

Being  small  isn't  so  much  fun.  Do  adult&  forget  when  they  were 
small?  If  you  do,  I  will  remind  you 

Supper  was  just  finished,  and  as  you  quietly  sneaked  away  from 
the  table  someone  called,  "  Joan,  and  where  might  you  be  going. 
Well!  I'll  tell  you!  Back  to  the  table  until  the  rest  have  finished." 
After  everyone  was  through  Mom  looked  at  big  sister  and  said,  "Put 
someone  to  her  B-E-D."  After  awhile  you  got  to  learn  what  B-E-D 
meant..  Or  do  you  forget? 

Days  were  bright,  cheerful  and  happy  but  your  world  tottered 
at  twelve-thirty,  when  off  you  went  for  an  afternoon  sleep.  Or  do 
you  forget? 

Fall  comes  and  you  are  made  go  to  school,  and  your  playmate 
is  not.  You  miiss  her  but  after  all  you  don't  have  to  have  a  sleep 
now.  Bight  o'clock  you  get  up  for  school  and  how  you  hated  it.  It  was 
hard  when  you  were  young.  Ju&t  let  your  mind  go  back  to  the  das^ 
when  you  were  five  or  six.  Or  do  you  forget? 

Jo  Faragher,   9-B,   S.J.C.S. 


ACTIVITIES 

St.  Joe's  activities  have  got  under  way. 

Basketball  made  its  debut  last  month  with  all  the  forms  taking 
part.  A  dramatic  scene  from  the  Merchant  of  Venice  was  put  on 
for  the  Second  Formers.  The  First  Formers  have  their  swimming, 
and  the  Second  Formers  have  dancing  every  Thursday  after  school. 
All  the  girls  seem  to  enjoy  it. 

The  School's  basketball  team  played  the  College  and  lost.  It 
wasi  a  very  good  game  with  the  school's  captain  Marg  Douglas, 
showing  great  favour  with  the  First  Formers. 

Eileen  McGovern,  X-C,  S.J.C.S. 
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IX>OKEB  ROOM 

Oh!!!  Who'd  have  ever  thought  that  the  Calgary  Stampede  would 
come  to  Toronto!  Well,  it  has. 

Every  school  day,  five  days  a  week,  (groan!)  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  middle  of  a  turmoil,  the  half-way  mark  between  a  rugby  game  and 
a  wrestling  match. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  a  large  department  store  when  suddenly, 
the  cry  of  "fire!"  startled  you?  The  horror  of  that  panic-  stricken  mob 
is  easily  surpassed  by  the  frantic  search,  under  mountains  of  zipper- 
cases,  for  your  beloved  Latin  book.  Aha!  after  ten  minutes  of  agoniz- 
ing torture,  during  which  you  have  torn  your  best  silk  scarf,  lost  that 
white  mitt  which  you  spent  so  much  valuable  time  knitting,  and  chew- 
ed your  car-ticket  into  an  almost  unrecognizable  state,  you  emerge 
from  that  sacred  portal  which  opens  and  closes  on  the  pathway  of 
education.  (Kindly  remove  all  goloshes  and  rubbers  before  entering.) 

Another  day  of  school  and  all  its  joys  has  ended,  and  as  you 
trudge  your  homeward  way,  you  say  to  ourself,  "What  fun  it  is,  al- 
most being  beheaded  every  night  when  I  go  to  the  locker  for  my 
coat."  Therese  McCool,  X-C,  S.J.C.S. 


A  SURPRISE 


The  long  awaited  day  arrived.  My  friends  were  assembled  on  our 
front  verandah  when  my  father  drove  up.  Anxious  eyes  followed  his 
every  movement  as  he  got  out  of  the  car,  closed  the  door,  and  came  up 
the  walk.  We  greeted  him  with, 

"Where  is  it?" 

"Where  have  you  got  it?" 

"I  don't  see  where  you  could  possibly  have  it."  Daddy  smiled  his 
easy  Scotch  smile.  Reaching  into  his  pocket  he  brought  out  a  birdseed 
box.  We  gave  each  other  bewildering  glances. 

"But  Mr.  Pollock,"  one  of  my  friends  chimed  in,  "how  could  it  be 
in  that  little  box?" 

"How  could  you  possibly  carry  it  all  the  way  home  in  that  little, 
tiny  box."  He  opened  it  up  and  pulled  something  out.  We  stepped  closer 
and  sure  enough,  there  it  was,  a  little  ball  of  yellow  feathers,  my 
canary.  Joan  Pollock,  XI-A,  S.J.C.S. 


THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  GRADE  VIII 

My  first  season  at  Saint  Joseph's  has  been  full  of  activities.  We 
have  had  a  country  store  to  help  the  red  feather,  and  most  of  us  sold  at 
least  three  books  of  tickets  to  help  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph  make 
their  mammoth  bazaar  a  success.  On  the  day  before  our  Christmas 
holidays  we  had  a  small  play  and  afterward  we  exchanged  gifts  and 
sang  carols,  and  this  to  me  was  the  opening  of  a  very  Merry  Christ- 
mas. Our  P.T.  days  are  on  Tuesday  and  Friday.  We  have  learned  two 
square  dances  and  a  Hungarian  dance  and  these  will  be  part  of  the 
entertainment  of  my  birthday  party  to  come.  We  have  also  learned 
to  do  some  jumps  and  it  seems  to  me  our  activities  will  never  end. 

A.  Marie  Moss,  Grade  VII,  S.J.C.S. 
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THE  HOLY  YEAR 

The  Holy  Year  had  its  origin  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  A  rumour  spread  that  whoever  went  to  Rome  within  a  cer- 
tain year  would  receive  special  indulgences.  When  the  Holy  Father 
saw  the  people  coming  to  Rome,  he  announced  that  special  ceremonies 
would  take  place.  Thus  the  first  Holy  Year  was  inaugurated. 

The  Holy  Year  occurs  every  twenty-five  years.  Persons  who  go  to 
Rome  gain  special  indulgences.  Those  who  cannot  go  to  Rome,  receive 
special  indulgences  the  following  year.  The  Holy  Year,  l&SO,  began  on 
Christmas  eve,  with  the  opening  of  the  door  of  St.  Peter's  symbolizing 
that  all  are  welcome.  Beatrice  Pearce,  X-D,  S.J.C.S. 


IN  THE  DOG-HOUSE 


Have  you  ever  been  late  for  school? 

Everybody  watches  you  wiith  accusing  eyes.  You  give  your  excuse. 
Perhaps  the  street-car  was  too  slow;  perhaps  you  didn't  get  up  when 
you  were  called.  At  any  rate,  nobody  ever  believes  you.  The  word 
"Late"  will  be  written  on  your  report  card.  Meekly  you  return  to  your 
seat,  and  attempt  to  put  your  books  away,  with  the  least  possible  noise. 
You  hear  the  girl  in  the  back  seat,  scratch  your  name  in  the  dog-house 
drawn  on  the  back  blackboard.  It  just  doesn't  pay  to  be  late. 

Anne  Marie  Ronan,  X-D,  S.J.C.S. 


SINCE  I  HAVE  REACHED  THE  USE  OF  REASON,  I  SHOULD  ACT 

ACCORDINGLY 

Every  day,  one  learns  something  new,  either  good  or  bad.  The  use 
of  reason  simply  means  to  put  into  practise  what  we  have  learned  or 
hav  been  taught.  As  we  grow  older,  we  try  to  prove  to  others  that  we 
have  received  some  training,  and  have  gained  some  self-control.  We 
can  prove  it  by  the  way  we  act. 

How  we  act  with  others,  is  the  proof  of  what  we  are  in  life.  It  is 
sometimes  well  to  keep  in  mind  this  quotation.  "When  I  was  a  child, 
I  talked  like  a  child,  I  ate  like  a  child,  and  I  acted  as  a  child;  but  now 
that  I  am  a  man,  I  have  put  away  childish  things. 

Dolores  Hubenig,  Grade  XI-C,  S.J.C.S. 


THAT  REPORT  CARD  FEELING 

The  unhappy  day  has  arrived!  The  girls  are  running  around  with 
chattering  teeth  and  shattered  nerves.  Oh  dear!  I  forgot  to  mention 
the  cause  of  such  dismay.  Or  perhaps  you  have  guessed  it.  We  are 
to  get  our  reports  to-day!. 

Don't  take  it  so  hard",  I  can  hear  you  exclaim.  "It  will  soon  be 
over,  and  you  will  walk  again,  with  shoulders  squared,  and  with  a 
smile  on  your  face." 

That  is  quite  right — for  some.  But  for  me,  it  will  be  different.  I 
can  just  feel  it  in  my  chattering  teeth! 

Rosemary  Robertson,  X-D,  S.J.C.S. 
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ROCKET  TO  THE  MOON 

In  the  near  future,  the  United  States  Navy  expects  to  send  a  rocket 
to  the  moon.  It  will  rise  215  miles  in  the  air. 

A  picked  group  of  young  men  who  are  in  perfect  physical  condition, 
and  with  a  knowledge  of  Science,  will  be  chosen  to  go  on  this  trip.  On 
the  journey,  the  men  must  rest  in  narrow  bunks,  which  are  placed  along 
the  wall.  The  ship  will  be  automatically  controlled.  There  will  be  a  trap 
door  in  the  floor,  which  will  lead  to  the  air  lock  which  is  to  be  used 
aa  an  escape  hatch.  When  the  rocket  reaches  a  height  of  300  miles,  it 
will  level  off  and  fly  horizontally  above  the  earth.  Then  it  will  circle 
it  a  few  times  and  then  land.  The  men  will  put  on  heavy  metal  suits, 
which  are  weighted.  The  temperature  of  the  moon  in  the  section  where 
they  are  expected  to  land,  will  probably  be  about  240°  below  zero. 

Sheila  Spitzig,  X-D,  S.J.C.S. 


FIRST  EXPERIEXCOB  WITH  COWS 

It  was  the  middle  of  July.  The  air  was  fresh  but  warm.  We  made 
our  way  to  a  quiet  spot  where  we  could  have  a  swim.  The  place  was 
chosen  by  my  sister  for  she,  being  the  older. 

"Oh  isn't  this  just  an  ideal  spot  for  a  quiet  afternoon?"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

We  encamped  in  this  secluded  place.  First  we  had  a  cool  swim  and 
then  we  settled  down  on  our  blankets  to  take  in  a  bit  of  vitamin  C.  I 
was  keeping  up  most  of  the  conversation  while  my  sister  concentra- 
ted on  the  sun.  This  was  nothing  unusual  but  when  I  received  no 
answer  for  about  fifteen  minutes  and  I  felt  a  hot  wet  tongue  on  my 
legs,  I  opened  my  eyes.  My  sister  was  missing,  and  two  cows  had  mis- 
taken my  leg  for  a  blade  of  grass.  With  a  scream  I  jumped  and  ran  like 
a  scared  deer.  During  this  race  for  life  I  discovered  my  sophisticated 
sister  in  a  nearby  tree. 

She  was  yelling  and  screaming  but  I  could  only  hear  three  or 
four  intelligible  wordsi,  "I  want  to  go  home." 

"If  you  come  down  from  that  perch  maybe  we  can  go  home."  was 
my  answer.  After  a  few  moments  of  persuasion  she  descended  and  we 
made  our  way  to  the  car. 

It  was  the  quietest  drive  I  had  ever  had  for  the  only  words  that 
were  said  were  uttered  by  a  impertinent  sister. 

"Oh  well  Helen  you  have  now  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  a  real 
co\*." 

Barbara  Graham,  XII-A,  S.J.C.S. 


THE  ROBIN 


One  of  the  earliest  signs  of  Spring  is  the  robin.  This  gaily  vested 
creature  can  be  seen  flitting  from  tree  to  tree  before  the  first  buds 
have  sprouted.  His  brightly  coloured  breast  and  cheerful  call  are 
familiar  to  all.  Although  we  take  the  robin  for  granted  we  would  miss 
him  if  he  did  not  appear.  Robin's  nests  are  found  in  shaded  trees  or 
under  verandah  beams.  It  is  fascinating  to  watch  the  mother  robin 
feeding  her  young.  He  is  a  trusting  bird  and  is  very  friendly.  Unfortun- 
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ately  many  people  take  advantage  of  this  and  thousands  of  robins  are 
killed  each  year.  But  as  they  raise  several  broods  a  year,  they  are  still 
comparatively  plentiful. 

Ann  Bohn,  X-A,  S.J.C.S. 


"SUSiPENSE' 


Footsteps  could  be  heard  coming  closer,  closer  and  closer.  The 
office  door  was  gently  opened  and  the  doorway  stood  the  tall  sinis^ 
ter  figure  of  a  man.  She  tried  to  scream  but  she  stood  still  as  if 
turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt.  The  electricity  switch  clicked  and  the 
room  was  enveloped  in  darkness.  Again  she  tried  to  scream  but  wa& 
petrified.  Then,  more  footsteps,  and  something  cold  and  hard  was 
pressed  into  her  back. 

"Don't  make  a  sound!"  Terrifying  chills  swept  her  body  and  her 
clammy  hands  clung  together  as  panic  became  her  master. 

"Get  the  Johnson  File  or  else!"  The  sentence  was  left  unfinish- 
ed "Hurry  it  up." 

As  she  turned,  an  outside  light  illuminated  the  room.  She  was 
looking  into  the  features  of  a  devil.  It  was  a  honey  face  with  drawn 
and  wrinkled  skin.  The  mouth  was  set  in  a  cruel  determinated  man- 
ner and  one  eye  was  partly  closed.  The  nose  was  broken  and  twisted, 
and  a  deep  wound  covered  one  side  of  his  face  from  his  ear  to  his 
throat.  She  began  to  think  a  little  more  clearly.  Johnson's  papers 
were  not  in  the  office  but  he  would  never,  never  believe  her.  "I'll 
give  ye  five  seconds,  one,  two,  three,"  he  chucked  after  each  num- 
ber. Her  body  wet  with  perspiration.  He  continued  to  count 
"Four,  five"  and  then  a  "bang"  Her  lifeless  body  slumped  to  the 
floor.  The  director  then  yelled  "Cut, Good  Work"  and  another 
scene  was  completed. 

Grace  Tomassichis,  XII-C,   S.J.CiS. 


OUR  SCHOOI^  ACTIVITIES 


The  long,  school,  winter  months  are  passing  slowly,  and  Spring 
days  are  emerging.  Easter  is  almost  with  us  again;  and  again  we  will 
be  rejoicing  with  our  Risen  Jesus. 

Our  School  buzzing  with  activity  that  revolves  around  sports.  Our 
Basketball  team  practises  on  Monday  nights  after  school,  anticipating 
games  with  Loretto  and  Etobicoke. 

Badminton  has  been  popular  with  many  and  the  "birds"  fly  around 
every  Friday  night  when  the  Seniors  whack  them.  Thursday  nights, 
the  Third  Formers  try  their  strength. 

Wednesday  is  the  First  Formers  day.  These  girls  are  so  interested 
that  most  of  them  come  to  practice  in  the  mornings  at  eight-thirty. 
Listen  Seniors!  At  school  at  eight-thirty  A.M.! 

Swimming  takes  place  on  Fridays.  Tell  the  First  Formers  about 
that—  this  is  their  chance  to  learn  to  swim.  The  class  has  twenty 
would-be  mermaids  who  hope  to  get  their  Red  Cross  Badge. 

Mildred  Hutter,  Commercial  A. 


^ 
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MY  FIRST  SKHNG 

Whew!  What  a  close  shave  that  was!  I  just  missed  that  tree 
by  a  few  inches.  I  don't  think  I'll  attempt  this  hill  again.  When  I 
was  about  half  way  down,  my  left  ski  went  right,  and  my  right  one 
went  left.  And  there  I  was!  If  I  wasn't  double  jointed  before,  I 
certainly  must  be  now.  How  I  ever  got  myself  out  of  that  predica- 
ment I  shall  never  know.  After  manoeuvering  up  the  hill,  I  de- 
cided to  go  back  down  the  slope  without  losing  my  balance  if  I 
could.  With  a  great  push  of  my  poles  I  was  off  once  more.  I  reached 
the  bottom  but  was  unable  to  stop  myself.  So,  of  course,  I  fell  with 
a  bump.  Nearby,  was  a  group  of  youngsters  skiing  and  they  quickly 
came  to  my  aid.  They  were  only  nine  and  ten  year  olds  which  made 
me  feel  sillier  than  ever.  They  could  ski  wonderfully,  so  why 
couldn't  I?  I  guess  it  is  just  a  knack  that  I  do  not  posse^. 

Catherine   Odette,  X-C,  S.J.C.S. 


CAN  I  BE  A  CHRISTOPHER? 

This  is  the  question  that  many  girls  are  asking  themselves 
these  days.  Here  is  what  the  Grade  IX's  have  to  say  about  it: 

Hear  ye!  Hear  ye!  all  races  and  creeds!  Yes,  no  matter  what 
your  station  in  life  may  be,  you  too  can  be  a  Christopher.  It  takes 
no  particular  talent  or  money,  just  understanding,  courage,  and 
good  use  of  your  free-will. 

Mary  Furlong,  IX-B,  S.J.C.S. 


There  are  many  ways  by  which  I  can  be  a  true  Christopher, 
even  during  my  everyday  life.  A  few  pennies  from  my  allowance,  in 
the  mission  box  each  day,  may  help  some  far  away  missionary 
to  save  a  soul.  Willing  and  eager  help  in  some  school  project  for 
earning  money  to  ransom  a  pagan  baby,  is  a  pleasant  way  for  me 
to  be  a  Christopher. 

Frances  McConnachie,  IX-C,  S.J.C.S. 


To  be  a  Christopher,  I  must  not  stand  back  and  let  other  people 
do  the  leading  and  work,  but  rather,  I  must  be  a  leader  and  help 
make  the  so-called  "bad  boys"  of  to-day,  good  citizens  of  to-morrow. 

Sylvia  Kennedy,  IX-B,  S.J.C.S. 


Another  way  to  become  a  Christopher,  is  to  give  up  the  little 
things  I  especially  like  and  offer  them  to  God  for  people  who  are 
less  fortunate  and  have  not  the  True  Faith.  I  am  sure  Our  Lord 
would  be  very  pleased  by  this  and  He  would  give  the  grace  to  these 
poor  souls. 

Helen  Titterton,  IX-D,  S.J.C.S. 


A  Christopher  is  one  who  by  his  (or  her)  example,  and  when  it 
is  the  right  time,  brings  the  feeling  of  Christ  back  into  our  material- 
istic  world. 

Elizajbeth  McArthur,  IX-C,  S.J.C.S. 
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"Christopher"  means  to  be  a  bearer  of  Christ.  Now  that  sounds 
like  a  tough  job,  but  it  really  is  not.  You  and  I,  by  doing  the  smal- 
lest deed,  may  gain  the  honourary  title  of  "Christopher".  I  am  going 
to  try  it.  Are  you? 

Lynne  Cheetham,  IX-A,  S.J.C.S. 


An  example  of  a  Christopher  is  a  mother.  She  makes  many 
self-sacrifices  for  the  benefit  of  her  children.  She  has  the  patience 
and  understanding  to  deal  with  them.  She  can  teach  them,  when 
they  are  very  young,  about  God,  by  having  them  say  their  morning 
and  evening  prayers,  and  by  seeing  that  they  attend  Mass,  at  least 
on  Sunday,  she  is  being  a  good  Christoipher. 

Karolyn  Clarke,  IX-A,  S.J.C.S. 


One  must  not  be  satisfied  to  enjoy  the  blessed  peace  of  Religion 
and  the  service  of  God,  but  should  strive  to  share  it  with  others,  by 
fighting  against  anti-Christian  principles  and  by  showing  Christian 
ones. 

Helen  Brunelle,  IX-A,  S.J.C.S. 


A  Christopher  does  not  criticize  bad  ideas;  he  gives  the  person 
new  ones  and  asks  him  to  compare.  A  Christopher  would  not  say  to 
a  Communist  "There  is  a  God  and  your  idea  is  silly",  but  "What 
makes  you  think  there  is  no  God?" 

Ewa  Jarmicka,  IX-B,  S.J.C.iS. 


How  happy  the  world  would  be  if  people  who  usually  sit  back 
and  "let  the  other  fellow  do  it"  would  do  something  themselves. 
These  people  co-operating  with  others,  could  end  the  disagreement 
between  nations,  and  the  world  would  be  at  peace. 

Elsie  Flynn,  IX-B,  S.J.C.S. 


In  becoming  a  Christopher,  it  would  ibe  well  to  remember  the 
words  of  Father  Keller:  "Power  is  in  our  hands.  God  has  put  it 
there.  It  can  be  used  for  good  or  for  evil". 

Diane  Purvis,  IX-C,  S.J.C.S. 


LOCKED  OUT 


Dashing  home  from  downtown  at  Christmas  time,  I  balanced 
my  load  precariously.  The  temperature  had  dropped  and  the  sky 
was  stormy. 

Summoning  my  last  ounce  of  strength,  I  rushed  up  the  steps 
and  fell  against  the  front  door.  "Oh,  lovely  piece  of  wood,"  thought 
I;  for  a  time,  at  the  nylon  counter,  I  wondered  if  I  would  ever  see  it 
again.  I  leaned  on  the  buzzer.  "Wouldn't  Moon  be  glad  to  see  what 
I  had  bought?"  I  pushed  harder  on  the  buzzer.  "Br,  it's  cold.  Oh, 
come  on  Mother".  Still  no  answer.  No,  Mother  never  takes  a  nap  in 
the  afternoon.  Still  another  vigorous  push  on  the  buzzer,  and  still 
no  answer!    "Oh  nuts,"  the  heroine  thought,  as  she  unloaded  her 
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treasures  on  the  doors-tep,  and  banged  on  the  brass  knocker.  After 
many  harsh  thoughts  I  went  around  to  the  back  door,  buzzed  its 
buzzer  and  waited.  Did  one  ever  use  a  key  to  gain  access  to  one's 
house?  I  reached  for  my  wallet.  The  key  wasn't  there;  it  never  is. 
After  a  search  of  my  pockets  it  dawned  on  my  befuddled  brain  that 
the  key  was  not  on  my  person,  nor  were  my  relatives  at  home. 

I  trotted  around  to  the  front  door  and  perched  gloomily  on  the 
doorstep.  I  was  joined  by  little  neighbour,  Allan,  age  four.  "Aren't 
you  silly,  sittin'  outside?  Why  don't  you  go  inside?"  he  asked. 
Pause.  Allan  was  silenced  by  a  look.  I  remained  on  the  doorstep 
for  another  hour  and  a  half.  Then  I  spied  Mother. 

"Dear,  whatever  are  you  sitting  out  here  for"?  she  asked.  But 
one  doesn't  dispose  of  one's  parents  in  quite  the  same  manner  as 
one  does  one's  four-year-old  neighbour,  does  one?  I  grasped  the 
parcels  and  fell  in  the  door  after  Mother. 

Mother  explained  that  she  had  expected  me  to  prepare  the 
supper,  as  the  note  on  the  stove  said.  She  forgave  me  that  neglect. 
But  the  climax  came  when  Mother  explained  that  a  certain  house- 
key  lay  in  a  certain  milk-box  between  the  hours  of  four  and  five- 
thirty.  We  didn't  have  snow  for  Christmas  but  that  was  one  aw- 
fully cold  December  day! 

Mary  Ellen  Williams,  XII-C,  S.J.C.S. 


THE  STORM 


We  walked  into  the  storm.  The  wildly  raging  wind  blew  into 
our  raw  faces.  Oiant  jagged  sheets  of  lightning  forked  across 
the  sky.  The  branches  of  the  trees  clawed  trying  to  hold  us  back. 
Still  we  pushed  oai.  A  ball  of  greenish-red  lightning  crashed  beside 
us,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  the  smell  of  sulphur.  Then  it  came. 
All  the  forces  of  the  earth  fought.  The  whistling  of  the  wind,  the 
thundering  of  the  surf,  the  crash  of  rocks  and  the  noises  of  animals 
and  birds  were  beyond  imagination.  Then  as  it  had  come,  so  did  it 
go.  The  rain  stopped,  the  lightning  ceased  to  flash,  the  sea  became 
calm  and  the  pale  icy  moon  rode  among  the  clouds  like  a  ghastly 
gallion.  The  storm  was  over. 

Dorothy  Meyer,  X-C,  S.J.C.S. 


THE  TOY  SHOP 

(A  little  girl,  a  toy  shop,  a  man) 

Carol  could  not  help  passing  by  Mr.  Martin's  toy  shop  with  all 
the  comical  stuffed  animals  and  cuddlesome  dolls.  How  she  wished 
she  had  one  to  call  her  own.  But,  no  matter,  she  thought;  this  way 
she  was  able  to  see  them  all  at  once.  However,  the  realization,  that 
distant  admiration  was  her  only  consolation,  bade  her  stop  for 
a  few  moments  in  front  of  the  displays  every  day. 

"How  is  Teddy  to-day?  And  I've  missed  you  too,  Tony.  I  won- 
der if  you'll  be  driving  your  red  car  soon?" 

"Would  you  like  a  ride  in  it?"  spoke  a  gemtle  voice  behind 
her. 

Carol  started  in  surprise  to  see  a  tall  man  towering  above  her. 
Her  flrat  inclination  was  to  run  back  home,  towards  the  little  red 
house  where  she  knew  her  granny  would  be  waiting.  Yet,  she  could 
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not  take  her  eyes  off  the  kindest  face  she  had  ever  seen.  Besides, 
he  had  such  a  nice  smile. 

"Don't  be  afraid,  Carol.  I  won't  hurt  you.  Would  you  like  to 
take  Teddy  home?.  All  seven-year-olds  like  Teddy  bears." 

Carol  was  frightened.  She  liked  this  stranger,  and  he  seemed 
to  know  all  about  her.  Why,  he  even  called  her  by  name!  If  Teddy 
or  Tony  belonged  to  her,  they  could  even  play  house.  She  would 
of  course,  reserve  the  part  of  "Mommy"  for  herself.  She  never 
really  had  a  "Mommy",  just  a  Granny,  and  Granny  is  very  nice. 
The  latter  often  related  to  Carol,  stories  of  her  Mother,  and  also 
promised  that  some  day  her  Daddy  would  come  to  see  her.  Carol 
knew  her  father  often  wrote  to  Granny,  but  he  had  never  been 
home.  She  did  not  know  why,  only  that  he  lived  far  away. 

All  the  way  home,  Carol  nestled  the  soft  wooly  bear  in  her 
arms.  The  stranger  was  coming  to  see  Granny  too.  As  they  turn- 
ed into  a  narrow  lane,  the  door  to  the  right  flew  open.  Granny 
had  seen  them  turn  in  from  the  street.  Her  eyes  were  sparkling, 
and  a  wide  smile  lit  up  her  face. 

"Thomas,  my  son,  you  have  come  home." 

Carol  gasped.  This  was  her  "Daddy". 

Joyce  Chiang,  XII-C,  S.J.C.S. 


SPRING 

Spring  comes  but  once  a  year, 

When   it  comes    it   brings  good   cheer. 

It  is  the  time  when  flow'rs  wake  up, 

Even  the  smallest  of  buttercups. 

The   air  becomes  warm,   the   grass  turns   green, 

That's  why  spring  is  so  serene. 

Mary  Bozzato,  XA,  S.J.C.S. 


LOST  IN  THE  STORM 

The  night  was  black.  The  lightning  flashed  and  the  thunder 
roared  while  not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen  but  a  little  boy. 

The  lost  child  was  beneath  a  tall  maple,  his  only  shelter 
from  the  fierce  storm.  Then  his  courage  arose  and  he  persevered 
on.  His  clothes  were  wet  and  he  was  blinded  by  the  rain.  As  he 
crept  along  he  clung  to  a  tree  for  support,  but  weakness  overcame 
him  and  he  fell  helpless. 

When  he  awoke  the  storm  was  over  and  he  scurried  to  his 
feet.  He  looked  around  and  found  that  he  was  home  again.  He 
had   fallen   asleep  in   his  yard.    It   had   only  been  a   dream. 

Laureen  O'Brien,  IX-B,  S.J.C.S. 


WHEN  MY  WORM)  TOTTERED 

My  small  world  tottered,  but  only  for  a  while,  when  I  first  learn- 
ed that  there  was  no  real  Santa  Claus.  Of  course  I  had  had  sus- 
picions but  I  had  never  fully  realized  that  Santa  did  not  exist.  I 
was  very  disappointed  to  learn  this,  but  my  great  curiosity  was  my 
downfall.  Santa  Claus  was  one  of  my  greatest  thrills,  and  yet  one  of 

my  greatest  disappointments.    „    „^        ^,,      „     ^     ^^^    r,-.r^r, 

M.  McLaughlin,  Grade  10-B.  S.J.C.S. 
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DAYDREAMING 

In  the  days  of  good  King  Arthur, 
The  pirates  and  knights  were  bold, 
And  pretty  maidens  danced  about 
In  dress  of  pure-spun  gold. 

Pirates  sailed  about  the  seas 
With    gallant   captain   and   crew. 
Going  in   search   of  peaceful   lands 
With  sky  of  velvet  hue. 

Soldiers   battled   fiercely 

And  dragons  huffed  and  roared, 

And    knights    rode    proud,    white    chargers 

In  shining  armour  and  sword. 

Often  I'm  found  daydreaming, 
Of  dragons  and  knights  galore. 
Over   an   ancient  fairy   tale, 
About  those  days  of  yore. 

Diane  Burke,  X-A,  S.J.C.S. 


EASTER  TIME 


Easter  is  a  time  of  joy.  Christ  rises  triumphant,  fulfilling  His 
promise  to  His  apo.stles.  We  too  should  all  have  risen  from  sin 
with  Christ.  Christ  is  going  to  stay  on  earth  to  give  His  last 
instructions  to  His  apostles.  After  the  Lenten  season  is  over  and 
we  have  practised  self-mortification  we  should  feel  risen  in  a 
state  of  grace.  Our  Blessed  Mother  must  have  felt  joyful  to  see 
her  once  mutilated  Son  now  resplendent.  Christ  appeared  to  His 
apostles  and  showed  them  the  wounds  in  His  hands  and  feet.  He 
opened  their  minds  that  they  might  understand.  During  the  Easter 
season  the  apostles  received  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  sacrament 
of  penance  was  instituted.  Later  Christ  taught  them  how  to  baptize 
and  told  them  that  He  would  be  with  them  all  days,  even  to  the 
consummation  of  the  earth.  Jesus  questioned  Peter,  asking  him 
if  he  loved  Him,  and  Peter  replied,  "Ye&  Lord,  you  know  that  I 
love  you."  Then  Christ  appointed  Peter  head  of  His  Church.  Too 
soon  the  season  of  Easter  comes  to  an  end,  with  Jesus'  Ascension 
into  heaven. 

Patricia  Duggan,  X-A,   S.J.C.S. 


BURBANK'S  DISCOVERY 

One  day  while  out  of  doors  the  young  Luther  Burbank  stumbled 
on  a  potato-s€ed  ball.  He  was  immensely  interested  in  it.  Who 
knows  what  may  change  one's  career? 

Many  days  later  Burbank  looked  at  his  experiment  with 
puzzled  eyes.  He  had  planted  the  seed-ball  and  out  of  it  had  grown 
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a  few  plants.  Although  the  potatoes  on  them  were  not  very  good, 
Burbank  was  not  discouraged  and  he  tried  the  experiment  again 
and  again.  The  result  was  a  tuber  which  was  every  potato  planter's 
envy.  It  was  large  and  round.  It  was  perfect.  At  las't  Burbank  had 
satisfied  his  curiosity  and  had  found  to  his  delight  that  a  perfect 
potato  could  be  grown. 

The  potato  that  Burbank  raised  carefully  and  tenderly  is  now 
the  parent  of  the  famous  Burbank  potatoes. 

Janet  Murchison,  IX-C,  S.J.C.S. 


SPRING  IN  THE  TROPIC5S 

The  tropic  spring  comes  in  February.  The  jungle  thickens  with 
shoots  and  vines  which  grow  almost  beneath  one's  feet.  Buds  swell  and 
lengthen  into  exotic  flowers.  Many  of  them  are  night-blooming,  and 
their  heavy  perfume  wafts  through  the  air  from  twilight  until  dawn. 
In  the  Savannahs  the  guinea  grass  turns.  The  bambo  groves  increase 
by  a  million  new  stalks,  tree  ferns  and  begonias  trail  down  by  forest 
paths.  The  jungles  are  laden  with  berries  and  other  fruit,  and  the 
ground  is  covered  with  laurel  and  ferns. 

The  heat  is  intense  and  the  days  are  almost  unendurable,  but  there 
is  some  relief  in  the  evenings.  About  September,  the  weather  changes 
and  the  cold,  drizzling  rains  come.  Later  the  heat  comes  back  again 
and  every  thing  that  grows  in  the  intense  heat  of  the  summer  sun, 
decays  and  rots.  Then  Spring  begins  again. 

Teresa  Dorner,  X-A,  S.J.C.S. 


THE  BLIZZARD 


The  windows  of  the  house  were  shaking  as  if  a  giant  was  blow- 
ing them.  Toronto  was  in  a  turmoil. 

Down  the  street,  the  people  around  me  seemed  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  flying;  hats,  scarf®,  and  even  pieces  of  wood  appeared 
to  siprout  wings.  Was  this  actually  happening?  Or  was  I  dreaming? 
The  previous  day  had  been  exceptionally  warm.  Now,  the  wind  was 
blowing  like  a  cyclone.  The  fences  of  neighbouring  houses  were 
down,  and  neat  lawns  were  piled  high  with  dust  and  trash. 

It  was  indeed  a  terrible  cyclone,  because  many  lives  had  been 
taken,  and  much  damage  had  been  done. 

Anne  Sechs,  X-D,  S.J.C.S. 

LMTBNING-IN 

Have  you  ever  lived  in  the  country?  If  you  haven't  you  have 
missed  something. 

Some  people  get  their  news,  gossip  and  entertainment  over  the 
telephone.  Everyone  has  a  special  number,  which  is  heard,  every 
time  it  rings,  all  along  the  line.  That  is  the  signal  for  all  the  neigh- 
bours to  answer.  When  your  phone  rings,  you  may  hear  a  click,  click 
all  along  the  line — which  testifies  that  your  public  is  listening. 
Then  be  sure  that  it  is  not  the  time,  to  divulge  the  latest  secret, 
which  you  gleaned  from  the  times  when  you  listened  In  on  others. 

Patricia  Moses,  X-C,  S.J.C.S. 
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TELEVISION 

Television  is  the  youngest,  and  promises  to  be,  tlie  greatest  medium 
of  entertainment  in  the  world; 

The  actors,  actresses  and  singers  perform  on  stages  in  New  York 
and  other  leading  cities  in  the  United  States.  The  picture  is  picked 
up  by  television  cameras  and  transferred  from  Philadelphia  to  Cleve- 
land then  to  Buffalo.  It  is  in  turn  picked  up  by  receivers  in  Toronto. 

If  a  person  obtains  a  television  set,  an  aerial  is  placed  on  the  roof 
now,  for  when  a  car  or  aeroplane  is  passing  near  it  causes  electrical 
interference  which  is  picked  up  by  the  aerial  and  makes  the  picture  on 
your  screen  jump.  However  it  is  not  very  serious. 

Now  for  the  types  of  programmes'.  There  are  puppet  shows, 
plays,  commercials,  sports,  comedies,  musical  and  mystery  program- 
mes during  the  late  afternoons  and  evenings.  Also,  news  of  the  day, 
quiz  shows,  talent  programmes  and  even  circuses.  At  dinner  time 
from    six  to  seven  music  is  recorded. 

There  will  not  be  any  television  broadcasting  in  Canada  for 
another  year.  More  than  a  million  people  in  Southern  Ontario  can 
receive  television  now  from  Detroit  and  Buffalo. 

Jane  Keenan,  X-C,   S.J.C.S. 


CATECHETICAL.  SUNDAY 

The  saints  looked  down  from  their  lofty  niches  of  St.  Michael's 
Cathedral  on  a  congregation  of  children  from  Toronto's  Catholic 
Schools. 

It  was  an  inspiring  demonstration  of  Faith,  which  took  place  on 
Catechetical  Sunday,  October  16th,  1949.  His  Eminence  Cardinal 
McGuigan,  wearing  his  scarlet  robes,  presented  the  prizes  to  the 
winners  of  the  Religion  Examinations  held  in  June.  It  was  impres- 
sive to  see  the  girls  in  the  uniforms  of  the  various  schools,  navy, 
maroon,  tan,  and  the  boys  with  their  school  colours,  when  they 
knelt  at  the  feet  of  the  Cardinal  as  he  gave  their  diplomas. 

The  Cardinal  spoke  to  the  student  body,  using  as  his  text,  the 
words  of  Our  Lord  "Now  is  eternal  life,  that  they  may  know  Thee 
and  Jesus  Christ  Whom  Thou  hast  sent".  The  ceremony  closed  with 
Solemn  Benediction,  with  the  students  taking  part  in  the  singing. 

Moira  Somerville,  X-D,  S.J.C.S. 


BOYS  SHOULD  LEARN  TO  COOK 

Have  you  ever  watched  an  inexperienced  male  try  to  cook?  I 
have. 

Cooking  is  an  art;  and  men  as  well  as  women  may  specialize  in 
it.  When  a  man  marries,  he  may,  or  may  not  have  to  worry  about 
his  meals.  Should  he  marry  a  terrible  cook,  then  he  must  'grin  and 
bear  it.'  Or,  suppose  his  wife  takes  sick.  Then,  Mr.  Mastermind,  will 
'take  over' — and  the  meal  turns  out  to  be  a  catastrophe.  That  is,  if 
he  can  not  cook!  But  suppose  he  can  cook,  the  dinner  will  be  a  bigger 
success  than  his  wife  ever  had!  All  large  hotels  have  chefs — men 
chefs.  Most  of  them  are  masters  in  the  art  of  cooking. 

Cooking  could  be,  and  often  is,  an  interesting  career,  for 
women — and  also  for  some  men.  Boys,  why  not  learn  to  cook — NOW? 

Donna  Peddell,  X-C,  S.J.C.S. 
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CAUGHT 

Softly,  I  opened  the  classroom  door  and  peeked  in.  Yes,  Sister 
had  her  back  to  me!  Carefully,  I  closed  it  behind  me,  and  crept, 
soundlessly  to  the  back  of  the  room. 

Sister  moved  slightly, — I  thought  it  best  to  get  down  on  my 
hands  and  knees.  A  sliver  found  its  way  into  my  knee — but  I  did  not 
utter  a  sound.  The  pain  was  almost  unbearable.  At  last,  the  seat  was 
only  a  few  feet  away.  I  rose,  full  of  self-confidence.  But  alas,  the 
floor  s<iueaked,  iSister  whirled  around,  glared  in  my  direction  and 
with  finality  in  her  tone,  said  "Detention  till  three-thirty.  You  are 
late  again!" 

Martina  Malcolm,  X-C,  S.J.C.S. 


A  DESK 

Oh!!  My  aching  splinters!  If  only  I  did  not  have  to  listen  to 
the  continual  clatter  all  day  long.  When  they  are  not  spelling,  as 
loud  as  they  can,  they  are  maliciously  carving  their  names  in  my 
beautiful  varnish.  If  I  could  only  talk,  I  would  complain  of  the 
pain. 

Nobody  knows  as  well  as  I,  how  giddy  girls  are.  And  to  think, 
that  those  little  angels  who  spent  school  hours  sticking  pins  into 
me,  grow  into  women — who  would  NEVER  dream  of  scratching  a 
thing! 

Sometimes,  I  dream  of  days  gone  by.  My  life  could  have  been 
so  different.  I  could  still  be  out  in  the  cool,  green  bush,  standing 
straight  and  tall,  with  my  crowning  glory  of  deep  green  leaves.  But 
I  am  doomed  to  sit  here  for  another  hundred  years  or  so! 

Ju-dy  Murray,  X-C,  S.J.C.S. 


NAMES  I  DO  NOT  LIKE 


The  names  I  do  not  like  are  my  own. 

It  may  be  that  I  am  tired  of  hearing  them  for  the  past  seven- 
teen years;  but  I  think  it  is  because  of  the  nick  names  that  can  be 
derived  from  them.  When  I  tell  my  first  name,  people  don't  seem 
to  remember  it  unless  I  keep  repeating  it.  Then,  they  solve  the  situ- 
ation by  cutting  it  down  to  Lu  or  Lulu,  which  sounds  like  an  old 
vaudeville  actress.  My  second  name,  is  worse.  I  never  reveal  it.  I  pre- 
tend I  have  no  other  one.  As  for  my  last  name — anyone  can  see 
why  it  is  a  cause  of  annoyance.  On  being  introduced,  my  new  found 
friend  invariably  says,  "Oh,  are  you  tricky  Trickey?" 

When  I  become  wealthy,  and  influential,  I  shall  introduce  a 
"Change  the  Name"  Act. 

Lucille  Trickey,  XII-B,  S.J.C.S. 


LENDING  MONEY  TO  FRIENDS 

"Broke  again!  Can't  you  ever  make  your  allowance  last?" 
Every  Wednesday  this  question  is  put  by  my  Father. 

To  this  question  I  must  supply  an  answer.  Usually,  the  best 
and  easiest  Is  "I  lent  fifty  cents  to  Bev.,  and  she  hasn't  returned 
it."  Bev.  is  my  sister.  Sometimes  I  blame  myself: 

"Oh!  I  got  tired  of  taking  my  lunch,  so  I  bought  It  this  week". 
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I  leave  Daddy  to  his  thoughts — for  half  an  hour.  Then  comes  the 
question: 

"Daddy,  won't  you  LEND  me  seventy-five  cents.?  I'll  pay  back 
Friday." 

"Here  is  fifty  cents,  and  that  ought  to  be  enough.  I  don't  ima- 
gine I'll  be  paid  back." 

What  a  wonderful  friend!   "I  will  pay  you  back  some  day!" 

Betty  Lou  Knox,  XII-B,  S.J.C.S. 


VISION  OF  A  DOLL 


Large  blue  eyes  opened  into  pictures  of  longing.  Visions  of 
dolls  in  beautiful  dresses  sitting  at  a  tea  with  their  friends,  danced 
before  her  as  she  gazed  into  the  window  of  the  department  store. 
A  little  shiver  ran  through  her,  as  the  wind  swept  her  already 
tumbled  hair  and  around  her  thin  unprotected  legs.  An  old  man 
stopped  and  gazed  at  the  small  ragged  child  who  seemed  so  en- 
thralled by  the  setting  before  her.  He  thought,  "Was  this  not  I,  as 
a  child?  I  had  everything  and  appreciated  nothing.  This  child  yearns 
for  what  I  scorned."  Hesitatingly,  he  approached  the  child. 
Startled  by  the  timid  touch  on  her  shoulder,  the  girl  wheeled  around 
and  stared  at  him  with  a  questioning  gaze.  "Little  girl,  would 
you  like  a  doll?" 

Joan  Turner,  XII-C,  S.J.C.S. 


OUR  PET 

When  w©  first  got  Mickey,  our  parrot,  everyone  was  anxious 
to  teach  her  to  talk.  Now  we  are  sorry. 

Since  we  taught  her,  she  hasn't  stopped  talking.  That's  an 
exaggeration;  she  stops  at  night.  Before  we  received  a  coo-coo  clock 
she  would  be  quiet  all  night.  Now,  whenever  the  little  bird  comes 
out  she  tries  to  imitate  it,  but  is  a  complete  failure.  If  she  over- 
hears you  talking  about  someone  she  repeats  the  conversation 
thus  creating  an  embarrasing  situation.  The  cat  could  not  get  ac- 
custooned  to  her,  but  after  a  while  was  ready  to  forget  all;  but 
not  Mickey.  Oh  no!  She  has  to  be  kept  from  the  cat.  This  hurts 
the  cat's  feelings,  and  no  matter  how  she  tries  to  "make  up" 
Mickey  snubs  her. 

Those  are  bad  points  but  I  don't  think  we  could  part  with 
her. 

Marina  D'Onofrio,  X-A,   S.J.C.S. 


Since  I  have  reached  the  age  of  reason  I  should  act  according- 
ly. When  children  are  very  young  their  actions  are  excused.  A  per- 
son who  has  reached  the  age  to  use  his  reason  would  not  act  as  a 
child.  His  reason  tells  him  differently.  When  we  lose  sight  of  reason 
and  let  our  emotions  control  our  deeds  we  are  childish. 

With  the  age  of  reason  comes  knowledge  and  responsibility. 
Since  I  have  reached  this  point  I  try  to  apply  my  knowledge.  When 
I  act  by  my  feelings  instead  of  the  dictates  of  my  mind  I  act  foolish- 
ly. 

Rita  Faragher,   XI-A,   S.J.C.S. 
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Sib)£r^oods 

You  can^t  beat  their  milk 

but  you  can  whip  their  cream 


J.  HAROLD  GLYNN 

EAVESTROUGHING 
SKYLIGHTS   AND 

ROOFING 
Of  Every  Description 


"THE    COMPLETE    SBRVIOE' 
All  Work  Guaranteed 


126  St.  Helen's  Avenue 
TORONTO  4  MElrose  7220 


FUNERAL 
DIRECTOR 


467   Sherboume   St.   Toronto 

MI.    7288 

and 

106    Avenue   Road    Toronto 

KI.    5007 
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OUR  LADY  OF  MERCY 
HOSPITAL 

100  Sunnyside  Avenue 
Toronto 


Conducted  by 
THE  SISTERS  OF  ST.  JOSEPH 


LOYOLA  COLLEGE 

MONTREAL 

Conducted  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers 

B.A.  Course  with  optional  work  in  Pre-Law,  Pre-Medical  Studies,  etc. 

B.Sc.  Ck)urse  for  students  in  Engineering  and  all  who  wish  to  major  in 

Chemistry,  Physics,  Mathematics. 

Catholic  Philosophy  and  kindred  cultural  subject  in  both  courses. 

Canadian  Officers'  Training  Corps — ^Public  Speaking — ^Dramatic»— Athletics. 

LOYOLA    HIGH    SCHOOL 

An  Intermediate  School  of  Recognized  Standing. 

LOYOLA    PREPARATORY    SCHOOL 

A  boarding  school  staffed  by  Jesuit  teachers,  for  pupils  in  the  highest  class 

of  Primary  School  (i.e.,  in  Quebec,  ready  for  seventh  grade,  in  Ontario,  ready 

for  Senior  IV)  to  prepare  them  for  entrance  to  Iioyola  High  School. 

For  further  information  write: 

REV.  EDWARD  M.  BROWN,  S.J.,  Rector 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF 

E.W.Hickeson&Co. 

Wholesale 
GROCERS 
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FOR 
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660  Pape  Avenue 
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KINGSTON,  ONTARIO 
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Ck)nducte>d  by  the  JESUIT  FATHERS 
Ontario  High  School  Courses  including  full  Honour  Matriculatloi 


Applications  and  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to 

THE  REGISTRAR 

REXSIOPOLJS  OOIiLEXJE,  KINGSTON,  ONT. 
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PRESSWOOD  BROTHERS 
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Murray  1108 
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TORONTO 


SPECIAL 
Superior  Optical  Co. 

WILL  GIVE  A  DLSOOUNT  TO 
STUDENTS   OR   TEAOHERa 

We  make  glasses  only 

from   a  prescription 

by  an  oculist 

physician. 


Superior    Optical    Co. 

20  BIXX)R  ST.  w. 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

Phones:    KI.  0968    -    KI.  2110 


Phone:  Adelaide  8171,  8172,  8173 

Hughes,  Agarjhmnpson 
&  Amys 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Etc. 

857   BAY   STREET 
TORONTO 


Frank  J.  Hughes,  K.O. 
Thomas  J.  Agar,  K.C, 
J.   W.   Thompson. 
J.  H.  Amys. 
H.  G.  Steen. 
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THE  WHYTE  PACKING  CO.  LTD. 

FRESH  EGGS  and  BUTTER  Received  Daily 

also 

RICE,  BARLEY,  DRIED  PEAS,  BEANS,  etc. 

78  -  80  FRONT  ST.  EAST,  TORONTO.  ELgin  0121 


C.  R.  HALL 

GENERAL 
INSURANCE 


PLaza  1661 
220  Bay  St.  Toronto 


Betty^s 

'The  Hall  Mark  of  Quality" 
in 


Jams,         Jellies 

and 

Marmalades 


•    •    • 


BETTY'S  LTD.        Mount  Dennis 


G.  A.  HARDIE  &  CO.,  LIMITED 

SUPERWEAVE 
INSTITUTIONAL  AND  LAUNDRY  TEXTILES 

468  Wellington  St.,  West,  Toronto  2B 
ELgin  3378 
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CLEAN 
COAL 


Unsurpassed  in  Quality,  Preparation  and  Performance  is  now 
on  our  Toronto  Dock  at  Prices  that  are  right! 


THE  HALLIDAY  BROS.  LTD. 

36  Toronto  Street — PL.  2737 


"Complete  Optical  Service" 

McMANUS 

and 

STRONACH 

Prescription  Opticians 

1211 A  BAY  ST.  at  BIX)OR 
357  EGLINTON  AVE.  WEST 

Special  consideration  extended  to 
teachers  and  students 

M.  J.  H.  McManus 

A.  Forbes  Stronach 

PR.  1427  -  28         MA.  4734 


KIngsdale  9311 

DR.  J.  RYAN 

DENTIST 

A 


86    BLOOR    STREET    WEST 

Physicians    and    Surgeons 
Building 
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AND 

EGGS 

WHOLESALE 

M.  P.  MALLON  CO. 

LIMITED 

33  Jarvis  St.  Toronto 


ASK  YOUR  GROCER   FOR 

TEA  CUP 

ORANGE  PEKOE  TEA 


Each   Pound   Makes   240  Cups   of 
delicious    tea. 

Tea  Cup  Orange  Pekoe  Tea  Is  selected 
from  the  finest  gardens  of  Ceylon  and 
India,  and  Is  endorsed  by  thovisands 
of  satisfied  customers.  Be  convlnxied 
try  a  package  to-day.  Sold  in  1  lb.  and 
1/4  lb.  packages  by  all  Adanac  Stores 
and    Independent    Grocers. 

Imported,  Blended  and  Packed  by 

James  Lumbers  Co.  Ltd. 

TORONTO 


KINGSDALE  9265 

Dr.  Harold  J.  Murphy 

DENTIST 

• 

2  BLOOR  STREBT  BAST 

TORONTO 

WILL&BAUMER 

CANDLE  CO. 

Limited 


CANDLES — VIGIL  LIGHTS 
SANOTOLITBS — TABERNA- 
COLITBS — SANCTUARY  OIL 
BEESWAX  and  SUNDRIES 
CHURCH  CANDLES  OF 
CHARACTER  and  QUALITY 


422   NOTRE   DAME   ST.   E., 
Montreal,  Canada 


PLEASE   PATEtONIZE    OUR    ADVERTISERS 
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HEINTZMAN  &  CO. 

MAKERS  OF  FINE  PIANOS  FOR  OVER  lOO  YEARS 
195  YONGE  ST.  EL.  6201 


«^IT  AIN'T  WHATCHA  DO  . .  . 

it's  the  "way  thateha  do  it!''. 

Xou  don*t  have  to  spend  a  lot  to  have  parties  that 

are  fun.    Have  a  few  games  and  stunts  planned,  and  eats 
that  are  quick  and  easy  to  fix  .     .  like  those  plump, 

juicy,  ready-cooked  Swift's  Premium  Franks. 

PLANS  FOR  FOOD  AND  FUN! 

After  the  big  game  —  collect  the  gang  for  an  informal 
mixer.  Fix  up  a  snack  bar  with  Swift's  Premium  Franks. 
Count  on  'seconds' — Swift's  Premium  Franks  always 
taste  like  more! 

At  your  'weinie'  roast — there'll  be  no  dull  lulls  if  you 
score  a  hit  with  Swift's  Premium  Franks.  Wait  till  you 
taste  these  juicy  franks — they're  something  special/ 

Special  occasion  parties — watch  the  crowd  cut  capers 
when  you  set  your  refreshment  table  with  a  centerpiece 
of  Swift's  Premium  Franks.  Better  be  prepared  with  a 
second  'centerpiece'  .  .  .  there'll  be  short  work  made 
of  those  Swift's  Premium  Franks!  SWIFT  CANADIAN  CO.  LIMITED 
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COCA-COLA  LTD. 


Ash  for  it  either  way .  .  .  both 
ftade-marki  mean  the  same  thing. 


There  is  a  CH/^/ST/a  S/SCU/T 'fbre\^ery  faste 
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MAGAZINE  WILL  CONTINUE  TO  BE  OF  INTEREST 


AI^D  HELP  TO  YOU.  TO  OUR  NEW  FRIENDS  WE 


BID  YOU  WELCOME  AND  HOPE  TO  KEEP  YOU  "ST. 


JOSEPH  LILIES"  CONSCIOUS  FOR  YEARS  TO  COME. 


AGAIN  -  THANK  YOU. 
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SAINT   JOSEPH'S   CONVENT 

TORONTO  ONTARIO  CANADA 
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Opera  glasses  for  a  theatre-loving  lady!  From  France  .  .  .  and  delicate 
OS  a  jewel.  Pastoral  scenes  painted  on  pale  enamels  . .  .  rococo  garlands 
in  gilt  against  royal  blues,  emerald  greens  .  .  .  finely-grained  ieothers 
enriched  by  deep  borders  of  mother-of-pearl.  Made  in 
France  to  Simpson's  own  specifications.   Street  Floor. 


^^  TORONTO 
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ST.  JOSEPH'S  COLLEGE 

Corner  Queen's  Park  and  Wellesley  Street  West 
TORONTO,    CANADA 


Women's  Department  of  St.  Michael's  College 

Federated  with  the  University  of  Toronto  for  all  Courses  leading  to  a 

Degree  in  Arts 

Excellent   residence   accommodation   and   ideal    facilities   for   study 


St.  Joseph's  College-School 


Wellesley    Street    West 
TORONTO 


Resident  and  Day-School  for  Students  in  Collegiate, 
Commercial  and  Preparatory  Departments,  Music  and  Art 


Students  in  Music  Course  Prepared  for  A.T.O.M.  &  Bachelor  of  Miudc  Degrees 


For  Terms — Apply  to  Sister  Superior 
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OUR  LADY  OF  MERCY 
HOSPITAL 

100  Sunny  side  Avenue 
Toronto 


Conducted  by 
THE  SISTERS  OF  ST.  JOSEPH 


LOYOLA  COLLEGE 

MONTREAL 

Conducted  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers 

B.A.  Course  with  optional  work  in  Pre-Law,  Pre-Medical  Studies,  etc. 

B.Sc.  Course  for  students  in  Engineering  and  all  who  wish  to  major  in 

Chemistry,  Physics,  Mathematics. 

Catholic  Philosophy  and  kindred  cultural  subject  in  both  courses. 

Canadian  OiTlcers'  Training  Corps — ^Public  Speaking — ^Dramatics — Athletics. 

LOYOLA    HIGH    SCHOOL 

An  Intermediate  School  of  Recognized  Standing. 

LOYOLA    PREPARATORY    SCHOOL 

A  boarding  school  staffed  by  Jesuit  teachers,  for  pupils  in  the  highest  cbws 

of  Primary  School  (i.e.,  in  Quebec,  ready  for  seventh  grade,  in  Ontario,  ready 

for  Senior  IV)  to  prepare  them  for  entrance  to  lioyola  High  School. 

For  further  information  write: 

REV.  EDWARD  M.  BROWN,  S.J,,  Rector 
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FOR 


For  a  happier  tomorrow,  put 
jsomething  away  regularly  .  .  .  open 
your   B  of  M  savings  account  today. 

Bank  of  Montreal 

Canada's  First  Bank 


TO  A  HtLtlOM  CAHAD/An 

GQJD 


WORKING     WITH     CANADIANS    IN     EVERY     WALK    OF    LIFE    SINCE    1817 


Phone:  Adelaide  8171,  8172,  8173 

Hughes,  Agarjhompson 
&  Amys 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Etc. 

367   BAY   STREET 
TORONTO 


Frank  J.  Hughes,  K.C. 
Thomas  J.  Agar,  K.C. 
J.    W.    Thompson. 
J.  H.  Amys. 
H.  G.  Steen. 


GUARANTY  TRUST 

OOMIPANY  OF  CANADA 

EXECUTOR 

TRUSTEE 

TRANSFER  AGENT 

Toronto     *     Ottawa     *     Windsor 

Niagara  Falls     *     Sudbury 

Montreal 


PLEASE    PATRONIZE    OUR    ADVERTISERS 
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THE  CAPUCHIN  ANNUAL 

If  you  are  Irish  you  will  say  that  The  Capuchin  Annual  is 
the  most  beautiful  book  in  the  world.  If  you  are  not  Irish,  you 
will  still  have  to  admit  that  it  is  a  very  beautiful  book.  In  text 
and  pictures.  (Many  of  them  in  four  colours,  especially  those  by 
the  great  liturgical  artist,  Richard  J.  King),  this  work  reflects 
the  true .  culture  of  Erin,  her  poets,  painters,  sculptors,  her 
saints,  scholars,  statesmen,  and  soldiers.  Its  contributors  and 
collaborators  are  the  leading  lights  in  present-day  Ireland. — 
WALTER  ROMIG,  in  The  Michigan  Catholic. 

The  subscriptions  for  the  different  grades  of  membership  of 
The  Association  of  Patrons  of  the  Capuchin  Annual  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Foundation-Life  Members,  $150.00 ;  Life  Members,  $37.50 ; 
and  Annual  Members.  $7.50.  Members  of  the  Association  have 
their  names  included  in  the  list  of  subscribers  to  The  Capuchin 
Annual  and  The  Father  Mathew  Record.  The  list  of  all  members 
will  be  published  each  year.  The  Annual  is  printed  on  beautiful 
art  paper,  contains  between  600  and  700  pages,  with  hundreds 
of  illustrations.  The  price  is  $5.00,  post  free  to  any  addresses  in 
U.S.A.,  or  Canada.  Application  for  Membership:  The  Capuchin 
Annual  Office,  P.O.  Box  105,  Church  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland. 
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Unsurpassed  in  Quality,  Preparation  and  Performance  is  now 
on  our  Toronto  Dock  at  Prices  that  are  right! 


THE  HALLIDAY  BROS.  LTD. 

36  Toronto  Street — PL.  2737 
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Walmer  Rd. 
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DENTIST 
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Valley  View  Dairy 


FOR 
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Phone  HAr.  1152-34 


660  Pape  Avenue 
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G.  A.  HARDIE  &  CO.,  LIMITED 

SUPERWEAVE 
INSTITUTIONAL  AND  LAUNDRY  TEXTILES 

468  Wellington  St.,  West,  Toronto  2B 
ELgin  3378 


THE   WHYTE   PACKING   CO.    LTD. 

FRESH  EGGS  and  BUTTER  Received  Daily 

ALSO 

RICE,  BARLEY,  DRIED  PEA    BEANS,  etc. 


78-80  Front  St.  East,  Toronto.  Elgin  0121 


DONATED 

BY 

A 

FRIEND 

■ 
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MURPHY,  LOVE,  HAMILTON 
and  BASCOM 

INSURANCE 


DOMINION  BANK  BUILDING 

King  and  Yonge  Streets 
TORONTO,   ONTARIO 


Compliments 
of 

FASSEL  and  BAGLIER 
CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

LIMITED 

ENGINEERS  -:-  CONTRACTORS 

TORONTO,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 

A.  F.  FASSEL,  M.A.Sc.  S.  J.  BAGLIER 

7  Bridgeview  Rd.  36  Scarboro  Rd. 

MU.  0504  HO.  4876 
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Regiopolis  College 

KINGSTON,  ONTARIO 
For  RESIDENT  and  DAY  STUDENTS 

Conducted  by  the  JESUIT  FATHERS 
Ontario  High  School  Courses  including  full  Honour  MatriculatioB 


Applications  and  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to 

THE  REGISTRAR 

RBGIOPOLIS  OOLlfEGE,  KINGSTON,  ONT. 
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M.  P.  MALLON  CO. 

LIMITED 

33  Jarvis  St.  Toronto 


Compliments  of 


McCORMICK'S  LIMITED 


Makers  of  Fine  Biscuits 
and  Candies 

For  over  ninety  years 


SPECIAL 
Superior  Optical  Co. 

Wn>L.  GIVE  A  DISOOUNT  TO 
STUDENTS   OB  TEACHER3 


We  make  glasses  only 
from   a  prescription 
by  an  oculist 
physician.    . 


Superior    Optical    Co. 

236  BLOOR  ST.  W. 
TORONTO,  ONT. 
Phone:  KL  2116 


Compliments 

of 

PRESSWOOD  BROTHERS 

PORK  PACKERS 

Smoked  and  Cooked  Meats 
Sausages  and  Weiners 

Murray  1108 

30    MAYBANK    AVENUE 

TORONTO 
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SiU)be^^^)jOod's 

You  can*t  beat  their  mill< 

but  you  can  whip  their  cream 


J.  HAROLD  GLYNN 

EAVESTROUGHING 
SKYLIGHTS   AND 

ROOFING 
Of  Every  Description 


•THE    COMPLETE    SERVICE" 
All  Work  Guaranteed 


126  St.  Helen's  Avenue 
TORONTO  4  MElrose   7220 


3F.  Snaar 

FUNERAL 
DIRECTOR 


467  Sherbourne  St.  Toronto 

MI.  7233 

and 

106  Avenue  Road  Toronto 

KI.  5097 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF 

E.W.Hickeson&Co. 

Wholesale 
GROCERS 


779  Richmond   St.  West 
Telephone     —     WA.   1678 


FAMED  FOR  FLAVOR 

WONDER  BREAD 

and 

HOSTESS  CAKES 


Made  By 

WONDER  BAKERIES 

Limited 
181  -  183  Dovercourt  Road 
Phone  Lombard  1192  -  1193 


BLUE  RIBBON 
COFFEE  /j   - 

E(6ra  Gvocf 


PURE  GOLD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  UMITED 

381  COLLEGE  STREET 
TORONTO  CANADA 
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way 


AND  SON 


Suddenly  . .  . 

It's  Summer 


Get  ready  now  with 
plenty  of  Cool,  Cool 

Cottons 


The  new  cottons  are  bright  and 
feminine  .  .  .  pretty  and  flattering 
.  .  .  cleverly  detailed  and  amazingly 
versatile.  Many  with  brief  jackets 
or  boleros.  Whether  hard  at  work 
in  the  city,  or  leisurely  enjoying  life 
in  the  country  or  at  a  summer  re- 
sort, it's  easy  to  keep  fresh-looking 
and  lovely  in  Cotton.  Plan  your 
entire  Summer  wardrobe  now 

at  Northway's, 

240  Yonge  Street,  Toronto. 
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PICTURE  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART 

The  Sacred  Heart  is  the  Interpreter  of  God  to  turn 
the  high  and  sometimes  mysterious  voice  of  heaven  into 
the  human  language  of  earth. 

We  all  understand  the  language  of  a  warm  heart. 
When  God  repeats  from  His  Human  Heart,  His  love  for 
us  we  have  a  double  assurance  coming  from  His  Divinity 
and  His  Humanity. 

Our  picture  shows  the  Sacred  Heart  and  His  words 
of  assurance  tell  us  that  He  has  loved  us  much.  "Behold 
the  Heart  that  has  loved  men  so  much,"  were  His  own 
words  to  St.  Margaret  Mary  Alacoque. 

There  is  nothing  so  soothing  in  these  awful  days 
of  threatened  atomic  war  and  increasing  savage  persecu- 
tion as  the  picture  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  for  it  tells  us 
that  all  is  not  lost  and  that  there  is  a  "Heart  watching." 

Peace  and  hope  and  even  joy  will  return  in  God's 
time  through  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  the  Dispenser  of 
all  God's  mercies. 

"Heart  of  Jesus,  be  our  Salvation." 
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THE  CALLING  HAND  OF  CHRIST 

By   REVEREND   V.    F.    KIENBERGER,    O.P. 

TWELVE  men,  of  Whom  One  was  the  God-Man,  sat  at  a 
table  in  the  Upper  Room  to  celebrate  the  pasch.  Whilst 
they  were  eating,  Jesus  took  from  the  table  one  of  the  un- 
leavened loaves  of  bread,  blessed  it,  and  then  broke  it  so  that 
each  of  the  Twelve  might  have  his  portion,  saying,  ''Take  ye 
and  eat."  He  then  pronounced  these  sacramental  words,  ''This 
is  My  Body  which  is  given  for  you!"  Then  taking  the  chalice, 
the  Blessed  Lord  poured  into  it  some  red  wine  and  also  a  little 
water,  as  tradition  generally  affirms  this  custom.  Raising  the 
cup  He  consecrated  it,  saying,  "Drink  ye  all  of  this.  For  this 
is  My  Blood  of  the  New  Testament,  which  shall  be  shed  for 
many  unto  the  remission  of  sins."  The  Eleven  received  the 
sacred  cup  that  the  banquet  of  divine  love  might  be  complete. 
"And  they  all  drank  of  it,"  says  St.  Mark  (St.  Mark  14:23). 

Thus  in  simplest  terms  and  manner  the  Great  High  Priest 
fulfilled  His  promise  to  give  His  Flesh  as  food  and  His  Blood 
as  drink.  Thus  He  instituted  the  Sacrament  Most  Holy.  St. 
Paul  remarks  that  the  Lord  Jesus  after  each  consecration  pro- 
nounced these  other  words,  "Do  this  in  remembrance  of  Me" 
(1  Cor,  11:24),  which  words  made  the  Holy  Eucharist  a 
permanent  institution.  Our  Lord  did  not  wish  that  this  Christian 
Pasch  would  be  a  passing  event  or  one  similar  to  its  proto- 
type, the  Jewish  p^assover,  repeated  once  a  year.  He  therefore 
instituted  the  sacrament  of  Holy  Orders  at  the  same  moment 
as  that  of  the  Sacred  Eucharist.  Thus  He  bestowed  upon  the 
Apostles  and  through  them  to  their  successors  the  power  to 
consecrate  the  bread  and  wine  into  His  own  Body  and  Blood 
as  a  remembrance  of  His  Sacred  Act.  Thus  the  Church  would 
have  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  bitter  passion  and  death  of  the 
Lord  until  He  would  come.  The  Eleven  understood  that  such 
was  the  significance  of  these  words,  "Do  this  in  remembrance 
of  Me,"  for  after  the  days  of  Pentecost  they  persevered  in 
the  breaking  of  bread,  as  Christ  had  broken  it.     In  point  of 
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fact  the  term,  FRACTIO  PANI8,  '* breaking  of  the  bread," 
was  applied  to  the  august  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  by  the  first 
Christians. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Apostles  it  has  been  the  major  con- 
cern of  their  successors  to  select  morally  fit  young  men  for  the 
sacred  priesthood.  Ever  since  these  memorable  words  recorded 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  *'Set  apart  for  me  Saul  and 
Barnabas  unto  the  work  to  which  I  have  called  them"  (Acts 
13.3),  Holy  Mother  the  Church  has  diligently  searched  for 
worthy  candidates  for  Holy  Orders.  All  down  the  ages  there 
has  been  a  great  need  for  "other  Christs."  It  was  no  meaning- 
less sentence  uttered  by  the  Evangelist,  "The  harvest  is  indeed 
great,  but  the  laborers  are  few.  Pray  therefore  the  Lord  of 
the  harvest  to  send  forth  laborers  into  His  harvest."  (St. 
Matt.  9:38). 

Often  a  young  man  feels  diffident  to  mention  to  his 
confessor  the  burning  desire  to  become  a  priest.  Moreover  he 
feels  unworthy  of  so  exalted  a  vocation  and  is  convinced  that 
he  has  not  sufficient  talent  to  study  for  the  sacred  ministry. 
Perhaps,  too,  poverty  is  a  barrier  to  the  accomplishment  of 
his  ardent  yearning.  Then  too,  he  may  yield  to  the  temptation 
that  he  could  not  mentally  nor  physically  endure  the  rigors 
of  the  long  years  of  study  and  self -discipline  in  the  seminary. 
All  of  these  difficulties  as  well  as  other  discouragements  are 
easily  solved  by  one's  father  confessor. 

During  the  Pontificate  of  Pope  Pius  X  a  controversy 
arose  regarding  the  signs  of  a  vocation  to  the  holy  priesthood. 
The  saintly  Pontiff  ruled  that  the  call  of  the  bishop  was  suffi- 
cient. Once  the  shepherd  of  a  diocese  accepts  a  young  man  .to 
study  for  the  holy  priesthood,  he  may  lay  aside  all  vain  fears 
and  worries.  Divine  Providence  has  given  him  a  priestly 
vocation  by  the  beckoning  hand  of  his  bishop. 

Today  the  fields  are  white  for  the  harvest.  The  Divine 
Husbandman  needs  many  willing  laborers.  He  calls  heroic  young 
men,  "Go  ye  also  into  my  vineyard."  He  may  call  some  at  the 
eleventh  hour— men  who  have  had  to  support  an  aged  mother. 
These  belated  vocations  prove  that  the  Lord  of  the   Harvest 
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is  able  to  use  men  of  every  age  because  of  the  pressing  shortage 
in  the  mission  fields  of  the  world. 

A  Holy  Name  man  recognizes  that  fact  that  to  be  a  priest 
means  to  help  the  Savior  in  saving  souls.  It  spells  a  Christ- 
like life  of  sacrifice  and  of  joy.  What  greater  sacrifice  and 
what  greater  joy  could  be  possible?  Next  to  being  a  priest 
what  nobler  vocation  is  there  than  being  an  apostle  to  voca- 
tions. What  a  consolation  for  the  priest  to  encourage  and  aid 
another  youth  to  take  his  place  in  the  sacred  priesthood,  so 
that  at  his  death,  a  successor  will  garner  the  ripening  sheaves 
lest  they  be  lost?  What  richer  legacy  for  the  Holy  Name  man 
to  bequeath  to  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ  than  the  offering 
of  a  spiritually  adopted  son  to  perpetuate  the  sacred  priesthood 
of  the  Blessed  Christ? 


THE  CHURCH 


And  now  we  stand  to  reckon  undismayed 
What  cultures  budded,  flourished,  and  decayed: 
What  empires  tortured  on  the  rack  of  time 
Long  since  went  out  in  agony  sublime. 

Meanwhile  the  Church  of  God— she  reigns  and  sings 
O'er  mounded  thrones  and  rabble  of  dead  kings: 
For  on  her  brow  is  wrought  in  letters  free 
The  autograph  of  Immortality. 

J.  O'Connor, 
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ST.  COLUMBAN  HONOURED  IN  FRANCE 

By   REVEREND  JAMES   O'CARROLL 


HOW  many  monasteries  in  Gaul  of  the  Franks  owed  their 
existence  to  the  monk  who  came  from  Bangor  in  Co.  Down  ? 
It  is  hard  to  say  exactly.  He  founded  in  person  at  least 
three,  Fontaine,  Annegray 
and  Luxeuil  within  a  few 
miles  of  each  other.  He  es- 
tablished many  more  through 
the  agency  of  his  immediate 
disciples.  And  then  there  is 
the  large  class  of  those  abbeys 
of  monks  and  nuns  that  adopt- 
ed his  Rule  during  his  time 
or  shortly  after  it.  The  num- 
ber, all  told,  is  about  a  hun- 
dred. They  mostly  adopted 
later  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict 
and  lasted  until  they  were 
destroyed  either  at  the  Prot- 
estant "Reformation"  or  in 
the  French  Revolution.  Some 
of  them  still  exist,  like 
Jouarre  near  Paris,  St.  Wan- 
drille  in  Normandy,  Meh- 
rerau  on  the  Swiss  frontier 
of  Austria. 

The  difficulty  about  the 
whole  question  of  St.  Columban's  influence  on  the  Gaul  of  his 
time,  round  about  600  A.D.,  is  that  sources  for  the  history  of 
the  period  are  exceptionally  meagre.  That  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  Gaul  was  trying  to  assimilate  and  civilize  the  Franks,  who 
were  what  we  might  call  "planters",  come  in  from  further 
East  to  seize  what  the  Roman  Empire  had  been  unable  to  hold 
and  protect.    And  a  fearsome  time  of  it  Gaul  had  in  the  process. 


ST.  COLUMBAN 

Founder      and      Protector      of 

Luxeuil.      Mpdel      by      Claude 

Oranges    of    the   statue    erected 

at  Luxeuil  in  19/i7. 
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For  the  general  history  of  the  period  all  we  have  is  the  Chron- 
icle of  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  a  later  Chronicle,  called  "Frede- 
gaire's",  though  its  compiler  is  really  unknown.  About  Colum- 
ban  himself  the  documents  are  his  Life  written  not  long  after 
his  death  by  Jonas  of  Susa,  monk  of  Bobbio,  his  Rule,  his  let- 
ters and  his  poems. 

This  lack  of  general  material  gives  some  of  our  critics  the 
chance  to  draw  on  their  imaginations  (they  would  do  that  in 
any  case).  They  will  pooh-pooh  Columban's  miracles,  call  him 
violent  and  over-bearing,  wielder  of  a  pitiless  Rule  for  the 
subjugation  of  his  monks,  who  would,  on  that  showing,  have 
been  indeed  a  tough  lot,  if  we  may  say  it  with  respect  for  thoSe 
good  men.  All  this  is  just  plain  rubbish.  Even  Columban's 
friend's  will  be  found  admitting,  but  wrongly,  that  he  was 
headstrong,  and  too  unyielding,  for  instance,  over  the  Irish 
usage  for  fixing  the  date  of  Easter. 

These  FVanks,  a  relatively  small  minority  in  Gaul,  were 
what  we  might  call  'Hessians',  since  they  came  originally  from 
Hesse  in  Germany.  Their  rulers  were  on  the  whole  as  vicious 
and  murderous  as  any  set  of  tyrants  European  history  has 
known.  Queen  Brunehild  and  her  son,  King  Thierry,  with  whom 
Columban  had  to  deal  in  Burgundy  were  no  exception.  The  curi- 
ous thing  is  that  Gregory  of  Tours  praises  Brunehild.  Against 
that  we  have  the  formal  testimony  of  Jonas  of  Susa  and  his 
record  bears  all  the  marks  of  truthfulness.  And  we  have  the 
fact  that  when  the  nobility  of  Burgundy  at  last  managed  a 
successful  revolt,  they  inflicted  a  particularly  barbarous 
death  on  the  Queen,  after  days  of  torture.  Normally,  simple 
assassination  would  have  done  them.  They  must  have  had  a 
heavy  score  to  settle  with  Brunehild.  Nor  was  Columban  the 
only  churchman  to  fall  a  victim  to  these  half-pagan  rulers.  St. 
Didier.  Archbishop  of  Vienne,  had  also  denounced  the  king's 
evil  life.  He  was  banished  to  the  Isle  of  Lewis  in  the  Hebrides. 
This  sounds  like  a  bad,  not  to  say  cruel  joke.  If  it  was,  it  turned 
on  its  makers.  In  a  couple  of  years  Brunehild  and  Thierry  were 
dead  and  Didier  back  in  his  See  on  the  Rhone. 
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We  know  that  Columban  gathered  round  him  in  Luxeuil 
upwards  of  200  monks,  nearly  all  of  them  Gallo-Romans  and 
Franks.  He  must  have  been  then,  not  only  a  commanding  per- 
sonality, but  an  exceptionally  attractive  one,  and  a  wise  and 
humane  ruler,  with  a  deep  understanding  of  human  nature. 
How  otherwise  explain  the  grief  of  his  monks  when  Thierry 
sent  the  order  of  banishment,  or  the  fact  that  they  had  to  be 
imprisoned  in  the  Abbey  to  prevent  them  following  him  into 
exile?  Or  that  when  Thierry  died,  within  the  time  the  Abbot 
had  foretold,  a  delegation  at  once  set  out  to  face  the  arduous 
journey  to  Bobbio,  over  the  trackless  Alps,  to  beseech  him  to 
return  ? 

Columban's  Monastic  Rule  was  based  on  that  of  St.  Com- 
gall,  first  Abbot  of  Bangor,  that  Bangor  which  St.  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux,  in  the  12th.  Century,  called,  'a  place  truly  sacred, 
the  nursery  of  saints,  which  brought  forth  fruit  most  abun- 
dantly for  the  glory  of  God'.  The  mere  routine  observance  of 
this  Rule  was  very  severe  but,  apart  from  that,  it  contains  pro- 
visions that  seem  harsh  to  us.  Like  all  Celtic  Rules  of  the  time 
it  bristles  with  penalties  for  even  slight  infractions.  It  does 
not  follow  that  these  penalties  were  inevitably  inflicted.  More 
likely  they  were  there  as  a  last  resort.  The  Abbot  knew  how 
to  meet  a  small  infringement  with  affectionate  reproval.  St. 
Valery  was  one  of  his  monks  and  gardener  at  Luxeuil.  He 
Avould  come  late  into  the  class-room  bringing  with  him  the 
fragrance  of  the  rose-garden.  Whereat  Columban  cries  out, 
'Nay  then,  it  is  thou,  beloved,  who  art  the  lord  and  abbot  of 
fhis  monastery.' 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  adequately  in  a  few  lines 
even  the  outstanding  events  of  Columban's  life.  It  has  in  it 
the  makings  of  a  magnificent  film.  St.  Isaac  Jogues  is  to  have 
his  film,  produced  by  Maurice  Cloche  who  was  responsible  for 
that  remarkable  *' Monsieur  Vincent."  The  great  Columbanian 
epic  i«  rich  in  impressive  scenes.  The  manner  of  his 
journeying  itself  would  offer  interesting  historical  reconstruc- 
tions; partly  on   foot,    or   in  whatever  conveyances,  wagons. 
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farm-wains  that  offered,  siuce  Gaul  had  its  network  of  Roman 
roads,  though  dilapidated  by  this  time,  driving  straight  across 
country  up  hill  and  down  dale.  From  the  hill  bordering  the 
River  Loire,  where  I  am  writing,  I  can  see  one  of  them.  The 
natives  to  day  call  its  declivities  'Les  Montagnes  Russes', 
a  name  that  holds  a  bitter  memory  of  Napoleon's  retreat  from 
Moscow,  when  the  broken  divisions  clambered  painfully  up  one 
snow-eovered  ridge  after  another,  to  slither  and  slide  down  the 
reverse  slopes,  men,  horses,  cannon,  baggage-train  and  all. 

But  the  highways  were  the  great  rivers,  and  they  long 
remained  so.  On  leaving  Luxeuil,  Columban  travelled  down  the 
Loire  from  Nevers  to  Nantes,  over  300  miles.  And  so,  ten  cen- 
turies later,  did  that  good  Christian  woman,  Mme.  de  Sevigne, 
grand-daughter  of  St.  Jane  Frances  de  Chantal,  on  her  jour- 
ney from  Paris  to  the  Bourbonnais,  in  a  Coche  D'Eau 
(water-coach)  as  she  calls  it.  During  that  long  interval  there 
can  have  been  little  change  in  the  peculiar  methods  used  by  the 
Mariniers  de  la  Loire  for  navigating  the  shallows  and  currents 
of  that  treacherous  stream. 

We  have  Columban  confronting  Brunehild  at  Bourcheresse 
(the  queen  was  a  Spaniard,  by  the  way,  or,  more  precisely,  a 
Visigoth  from  Spain),  and  Thierry  later  at  Epoisses,  when  he 
swept  the  proferred  repast  to  the  ground.  Not  diplomatic,  cer- 
tainly, but  the  provocation  had  been  extreme.  And  his  setting 
the  prisoners  free  in  the  citadel  of  Besancon.  These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  indications  of  the  abiding  mark  made  by  the  great 
Abbot  on  the  minds  of  his  day;  not  merely  a  monastic  mark 
but  an  impression  that  has  persisted  in  widespread  popular  de- 
votion down  the  centuries  on  the  European  continent.  At  Gui- 
moraie  in  Brittany  a  granite  cross  marks  the  spot  where  he 
landed  with  his  twelve  companions  from  Bangor.  In  Brittany 
also  and  North-West  France,  at  Locmine  and  elsewhere,  there 
are  some  twenty  churches  and  chapels  dedicated  to  him,  pil- 
grimages held  in  his  honour  from  time  immemorial,  and  several 
villages  named  after  him,  as  there  are  also  in  the  Pyrenees  and 
Corsica.  In  Lorraine  and  Alsace  abundant  signs  of  the  same 
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veneration,  and  to  an  even  greater  degree  in  Northern  Italy ;  in 
Switzerland  likewise  and  Germany,  where,  among  others,  the 
Emperor  H^nry  II  (d.  1024)  dedicated  an  altar  to  him  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Bamberg. 

But  it  should  be  not  forgotten  that  if  Columban's  relies 
are  preserved  in  Bobbio,  he  spent  only  a  little  over  a  year  there, 
whereas  he  spent  twenty  in  Luxeuil,  the  town  with  the  medi- 
cinal springs  not  very  far  from  the  Swiss  border,  and  that  it 
was  from  Luxeuil  that  he  inspired  a  great  Christian  Revival. 
The  town,  and  it  is  not  the  only  one,  owes  its  existence  to-day 
to  him.  Even  in  the  late  War  its  preservation  from  the  de- 
struction that  seemed  certain  in  one  of  the  last  battles  for  the 
Liberation  of  France  is  attributed  to  his  protection.  Luxeuil 
does  not  forget  these  things,  whether  ancient  or  modern.  A 
second  statue  of  its  Patron  was  erected  in  1947  outside  the 
Abbey  Church,  now  a  Basilica,  in  a  ceremony  presided  over  by 
Mgr.  Dubourg,  Archbishop  of  Besancon.  1948  was  again  mark- 
ed by  a  day  of  impressive  ceremonies  in  the  presence  of  the 
Archbishop,  directed  by  Rev.  Fr.  Gabiot,  Dean  of  Luxeuil,  and 
attended  by  several  delegates,  clerical  and  lay,  from  Switzer- 
land. 

The  noble  features  and  commanding  stature,  the  flowing 
robe,  the  Abbot's  staff  uplifted,  the  little  satchel  over  the 
shoulder  for  a  copy  of  the  Gospels,  the  Celtic  tonsure  as  depic- 
ted by  the  sculptor,  Claude  Granges,  have  given  us  a  monu- 
ment worthy  of  its  subject.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  interpret  the 
gesture  of  the  upraised  right  arm.  Perhaps  its  meaning  is  best 
sought  elsewhere,  in  the  work,  for  instance,  of  those  long  years 
through  which  Canon  Thiebaut,  now^  Honorary  Dean,  laboured 
without  cess  and  with  no  thought  for  a  personal  expense  that 
must  have  been  heavy,  writing,  travelling,  organizing  to  make 
St.  Columban  better  known  throughout  France. 

The  devotion  that  inspired  this  monument  has  now  found 
a  living  expression  in  the  founding  of  the  Association  of  the 
Friends  of  St.  Columban.  It  does  not  take  visitors  to  Luxeuil 
long  to  realize  what  love  for  their  Patron  has  inspired   the 
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Friends  of  St.  Columban.  They  hope  to  promote  the  closer 
study  of  his  life,  to  help  to  preserve  all  moiiumeuts  that  bear 
witness  to  his  wide  influence,  and  they  have  constituted  a  Cen- 
tral Library  and  Archives  for  all  obtainable  material,  printed 
or  MS,  that  has  a  bearing  on  his  career.  For  the  Friends  of 
St.  Columban  he  is  one  of  the  great  realities  of  French  history, 
as  were  Saints  Louis  and  Joan  of  Arc,  Vincent  de  Paul, 
Therese  of  Lisieux  and  Bernadette.  They  will  invoke  his  inter- 
cession so  that  Faith  and  Christian  Charity  may  be  restored  to 
France  once  more  in  that  fullness  and  vigour  which  her  mar- 
tyrs, her  saints  and  her  missionaries  have  so  well  earned  for 
her. 


NOTE: — In  Luxeuil  this  year  from  the  20th  to  the  23rd  July 
will  be  held  the  first  International  Congress  in  honour  of  St.  Colum- 
ban, under  the  patronage  of  Msgr.  Dubourg,  Archbishop  of  Ben- 
sancon;  Msgr.  Roncalli,  Apostolic  Nunjcio  in  Paris,;  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
D'Alton,  iPrimate  of  All  Ireland;  Msgr.  Feltin,  Archbishop  of  Paris; 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  McQuaid,  Archbishop  of  Dublin;  The  Archbishop  of 
Lode  (Abbot  of  Bobbio);  Msgr.  Patrick  Flynn,  Bishop  of  Nevers; 
the  Bishops  of  St.  Gall  (Switzerland),  Bobbio,  Down  and  Connor, 
Nantes;  Nantes,  St.  Claude,  Nice,  and  many  other  distinguished 
prelates,  including  the  Abbots  and  Abbesses  of  Abheys  still  existing 
which  owe  their  foundation  to  the  Saint  (Faremoutiers,  St.  Wan- 
drille,  Disentis,  Bregenz,  etc.),  and  the  Irish,  Italian  and  Swiss 
Ministers  in  Paris.  The  Congress  has  the  cordial  interest  and 
support  of  the  French  Foreign  Minister,  M.  Robert  Schumann. 

Pilgrims  from  Canada  to  Rome  for  the  Holy  Year  are  cordially 
invited  to  take  the  opportunity  of  attending  the  Congress  on  their 
way.  Enquiries  may  be  addressed  (in  English  or  French)  to 
Monsieur  de  Secretaire,  Les  Amis  de  St.  Colomban,  19  rue  du  Ch^ne, 
Luxeuil   (Haute-Sadne),  France. 


St.  Columbanus'  Missal  from  Bobbio  has  two  Masses 
in  honour  of  Our  Lady:  one  for  her  feasts  and  the  other  for 
the  Assumption;  in  the  latter  we  find:  "Adorned  with  charity, 
rejoicing  with  peace,  pre-eminent  in  piety  .  .  .  her  faith  gave 
us  the  Incarnation ;  her  child-birth  gave  us  joy ;  to  us  thy 
suppliants  grant  that  peace  which  then,  at  the  Assumption  of 
Thy  Mother,  Thou  didst  grant  to  the  Apostles." 
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ANNUS  ADMIRABILIS 

By   SISTER    MARY   AGNES,    C.S.J. 

NINETEEN  Hundred  and  Fifty— The  Holy  Year,  during 
which  thousands  of  Catholics  of  every  nation  are  directing 
their  steps  to  Rome  and  the  Vatican  to  vivify  their  faith  and 
pledge  their  loyalty  to  the  Vicar  of  Christ. 
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Le  Puy-en-Velay,  France. — At  the  left,  on  the  top  of  a  volcanic 
cone,  stands  the  tenth-century  Romanesque  chapel  of  St.  Michel 
d'Aiguilhe.  In  the  centre,  on  the  summit  of  a  still  higher  rocky 
upthrust,  is  the  colossal  statue  of  Notre-Dame  de  France,  to 
the  right,  the  Cathedral,  centre  of  the  devotion  to  the  Black 
Virgin,  surmounting  the  main  altar. 

In  truth,  not  since  the  era  of  the  Crusades  has  the  Catholic 
world  witnessed  so  enthusiastic  an  ovation  in  appreciation  of 
the  graces  and  indulgences  incidental  to  a  jubilee  year. 

After  assisting  at  a  papal  audience,  visiting  the  four  great 
churches  and  other  scenes  reminiscent  of  the  Catholic  traditions 
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of  the  past,  throngs  of  pilgrims  will  visit  the  marial  shrines  in 
France  and  Portugal,  especially  those  where  Our  Lady,  appear- 
ing of  late  years  to  illiterate  peasant  children,  gave  them  mes- 
sages of  penance  and  warnings  of  the  chastisements  which 
would  result  from  the  continued  infidelity  of  the  world.  Thus 
La  Salette  in  1846,  Lourdes  in  1858  and  Fatima  in  1917. 

A  l&ss  well-known  shrine,  dating  from  remote  antiquity, 
will  have  its  small  coterie  of  pilgrims  who  wall  pay  their  homage 
to  the  Black  Virgin  of  Le  Puy-en-Velay.  This  old  town  is  built 
around  the  slopes  of  Mont  Anis.  Velay,  the  most  northern 
section  of  the  province  of  Languedoc,  forms,  topographically, 
part  of  the  Massif  Central,  the  Central  Plateau  of  France, 
The  scenery  is  marvellously  picturesque,  resulting  from  violent 
volcanic  disturbances  which  have  produced  irregular  uplands 
and  valleys,  the  former  covered  with  dark  forests.  Le 
Puy  (the  regular  development  of  the  Latin  noun  podium,  hill) 
the  capital  of  Velay,  is  a  very  ancient  town  built  at  the  base 
of  two  volcanic  needles  of  eruptive  rock,  Mont  Corneille  and 
Mont  St  Michel.  Its  wonderful  cathedral,  Romanesque  in  style, 
is  the  joy  of  achaeologists,  Notre-Dame  du  Puy,  possessing, 
according  to  Violet-le-Duc,  the  oldest  example  of  cathedral 
cloisters,  is  situated  on  a  steep  declivity,  Mont  Anis,  which  over- 
looks this  town.  Legend  enhanced  the  glorious  history  of  this 
fortress  cathedral,  built  into  the  rock-bound  hillside.  Construct- 
ed of  basalt,  the  product  of  that  volcanic  region,  mixed  with 
yellow  freestone  and  brick,  which  forms  an  unique  decoration, 
it  reflects  in  its  architectural  designs  the  different  periods 
during  which  it  was  in  the  process  of  construction.  Gallo- 
Roman  features  alternate  with  those  of  Byzantine  origin.  These 
latter  show  the  influence  of  the  Crusaders  imbued  with  the 
ideas  they  brought  back  from  the  East.  The  Saracen  invasions 
also  left  their  imprint  here  as  in  the  other  territories  through 
which  they  swept.  Byzantine  art  is  especially  noticeable  in  the 
mural  paintings  of  the  interior  with  their  characteristic  blue 
backgrounds. 

The  whole  street  leading  up  to  the  Cathedral  becomes  a 
vast  stairway  which  continues  under  the  portals  and  arches 
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until  it  reaches  the  high  altar. 
Now,  the  staircase  has  been 
turned  and  one  enters  by  the 
south  aisle  of  the  nave  near 
the  transept.  In  the  early 
days  it  was  possible  to  follow 
Mass  from  the  old  square  at 
the  foot  of  the  steps.  In  the 
Thirteenth  Century,  Saint 
Louis  brought  bacjc  from  the 
East  the  Black  Virgin  which 
was  in.stalled  above  the  main 
altar,  replacing  a  much  older 
one.  The  stiff  cloak  of  tri- 
angular shape  is  typical  of 
these  statues  brought  from 
the  Orient.  Burned  during 
the  Great  Revolution  it  was 
copied  from  memory  and  it  is 
still  enthroned  on  the  high 
altar. 

In  this  medieval  town, 
three  hundred  years  ago  next 
15  October,  a  religious  cere- 
mony took  place  in  the  hum- 
ble chapel  of  the  municipal 
orphanage  of  Le  Puy.  Its 
Bishop,  Henri  de  Maupas,  in 
collaboration  with  a  zealous  Jesuit  missionary.  Father  Jean- 
Pierre  Medaille,  gave  the  religious  habit  to  the  first  Sisters 
of  the  Institute  of  Saint  Joseph  of  Le  Puy.  As  a  result 
of  this  foundation  these  Sisters  were  associated  with  the 
movement  for  organized  charity  toward  the  suffering  mem- 
bers of  Christ's  mystical  body,  begun  in  France  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  This  century  was  one  of 
intense  religious  fervour  and  the  spiritual  revival  effected  by 
the  Council  of  Trent  and  the  resulting  Counter-Reformation 
extended  to  every  sphere  of  human  endeavour.    Saint  Francis 


Statue  of  Notre-Dame  de  France  on 
the  top  of  Mont-Corneille,  votive 
offering  from  the  French  nation, 
cast  from  metal  taken  by  Napoleon 
III  from  Russia  after  the  Battle  of 
Sevastopol.  The  figure  is  55  feet 
tall  and  is  2484  feet  above  sea  level. 
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de  Sales  (1567-1622)  was  the  leader  of  the  movement,  and  it 
is  intresting  to  note  that  in  his  first  plans  of  his  Order  of  the 
Visitation,  he  intended  that  his  daughters  should  practise  the 
exterior  works  of  charity,  such  as  visiting  and  aiding  the  poor 
in  their  homes.  Many  of  his  contemporaries  considered  the 
cloister  necessary  for  women  consecrated  to  God,  and  he  finally 
yielded  to  their  desires.  In  1618,  he  erected  his  congregation 
into  an  order  with  perpetual  enclosure.  His  original  idea, 
inspired  as  it  was  by  God,  was  put  into  effect  by  that  incom- 
parable Apostle  of  Charity,  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  (1580-1660). 

In  order  to  avoid  the  obstacles  encountered  by  Saint 
Francis  de  Sales,  he  insisted  that  his  Sisters  should  not  be 
called  nuns,  that  they  wear  the  peasant  costume  of  the  He  de 
France  instead  of  the  sombre  religious  garb,  and  that,  in  order 
to  enable  them,  when  compelled  to  leave  their  plac&s  of  abode, 
they  should  have  no  chapel,  no  chaplain  and  take  no  solemn 
vows.  Thanks  to  these  precautions,  his  design  succeeded,  and 
his  Daughters  of  Charity  went  forth  into  the  world  to  unite 
in  their  lives  the  double  functions  of  Martha  and  Mary  and  to 
spend  themselves  in  alleviating  all  forms  of  human  misery. 

The  influence  of  these  two  saints  is  seen  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  religious  institute  which  we  are  considering. 

The  first  profession  and  the  canonical  erection  of  the 
Institute  under  its  official  name  took  place  on  10  March,  1651. 
Later,  on  13  December  of  the  same  year,  an  Act  of  Association, 
drawn  up  by  a  notary,  gave  the  necessary  legal  lay  authorization 
of  the  Institute. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  acti\'ities  of  the  little  Institute 
became  Vincentian  in  their  scope,  embracing  as  they  did  many 
phases  of  social  service,  including  the  Christian  education  of 
youth.  This  latter  phase  was  in  keeping  with  the  trend  of  the 
times  culminating  in  1685  in  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  intended  for  the  stamping  out  of  heresy  and  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Religion. 

Although  the  pattern  was  Salesian,  the  inner  spirit  of  the 
Institute,  that  intangible  quality  which  is  the  individual  vivify- 
ing  principle   of  a   religious   foundation,  emanated   from  the 
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Christ-like  soul  of  the  Jesuit  Father,  Jean-Pierre  Medaille. 
This  zealous  shepherd,  spent  with  labours,  ministering  to  the 
neglected  sheep  of  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Velay,  was  at 
the  same  time  constructing  in  his  mind  a  "way  of  perfection," 
along  which  he  would  guide  the  chosen  souls  who  formed  the 
nucleus  of  his  Institute.  It  was  to  be  consecrated  to  the  Most 
Holy  Trinity  under  the  protection  of  Jesus,  Mary  and  Joseph. 
Its  title  was  to  be  the  "Institute  of  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph." 
The  spirit  of  the  institute  was  to  be  a  spirit  of  humility  and 
charity,  and  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  Sister  of  Saint 
Joseph  was  to  be  simplicity.  The  expansion  of  the  Institute  of 
Saint  Joseph  continued  in  its  diverse  aspects  during  the 
Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  The  districts  of  le  Velay, 
le  Lyonnais  and  I'Auvergne  became  dotted  with  hospitals, 
orphanages  and  schools,  in  which  the  Sisters  carried  on,  in  the 
spirit  of  their  founders,  the  service  to  the  neighbour  which  the 
varying  needs  of  the  times  demanded. 

The  peaceful  lives  led  by  the  members  of  the  Institute 
were  brought  to  a  sudden  close,  however,  by  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution  in  1789  which  soon  led  to  persecutions,  spolia- 
tions of  their  houses,  imprisonments  and  even  martyrdom  in 
the  case  of  five  well-authenticated  names  among  them. 

This  refusal  to  compromise  with  the  Republican  laws 
brought  great  misery  in  its  train,  but  a  new  order  began  with 
the  advent  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  in  1799,  overturned 
the  Republican  government  and  made  himself  despot  of  France. 
His  genius  for  organization  made  him  realize  religion  would 
be  helpful  in  achieving  peace,  and  among  other  results  of  this, 
he  encouraged  the  foundation  of  religious  houses. 

The  Institute  of  Saint  Joseph  shared  in  this  movement  and 
the  Sisters,  confiding  in  Divine  Providence,  began  in  poverty 
and  difficulties  to  work  for  the  restoration  of  their  convents. 
The  Nineteenth  Century  saw  their  efforts  crowned  with  success 
and  although  trials  intervened  from  time  to  time,  as  for  example, 
the  closing  down  of  religions  schools  in  1901,  they  were  wel- 
comed in  other  countries  where  they  continued  with  unabated 
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zeal,  the  works  of  teaching  and   mercy,   inculcated   by   their 
founders  Bishop  de  Maupas  and  Father  Medaille. 

The  Sisters  who  gather  together  at  Le  Puy  next  July  to 
attend  the  round-table  discussion  in  connection  with  the  Ter- 
centenary, aim  at  revivifying  and  unifying  the  spirit  of  the 
Institute  which  in  our  day  ha.s  a  humble  share  in  bringing  about 
that  spirit  of  union  and  harmony  so  essential  for  the  p«ace  of 
the  world. 


Mother  House  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Le  Puy-en-Velay 
situated  below  Mont  Corneille,  its  front  facing  the  pleasant  waters 
of  the  River  Borne.  The  original  building  of  the  Orphanage 
on  the  Street  of  Montferrand  is  incorporated  in  the  modern 
construction 
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TO  A  "T" 

By  REV.  CORNELIUS  ANDRIES,  O.  CARM. 

BISHOP  ROSS  was  a  tall  man  of  stately  appearance,  as 
active  as  a  boy  of  twenty  and  he  was  in  his  seventies. 

The  night  when  I  met  Bishop  Ross  for  my  Latin  lesson  at 
the  Jesuit  Seminary,  he  was  not  himself. 

"Our  progress  is  so  slow,"  he  kept  saying.  "It's  not  that 
the  people  are  against  Christianity,  but  the  fact  that  if  they 
accept  Christianity,  they  become  social  outcasts.  Our  progress 
is  so  slow,  so  slow  .  .  .  unless  by  an  act  of  God  .  .  ." 

The  whole  air  had  been  tense  that  week  with  expectations. 
It  had  been  rumored  that  the  Pope  was  sending  a  special 
envoy  at  the  request  of  the  Emperor.  Another  rumor  was 
that  there  was  a  great  Catholic  teacher  coming  from  America 
to  tutor  the  young  Japanese  prince. 

But  at  present  I  was  aware  of  one  thing  only.  The  Bishop 
was  upset.  Sensing  the  rumors  as  the  cause  of  the  Bishop's 
distress,  I  couldn't  contain  myself,  and  said,  "There  are 
rumors  about.  Your  Excellency  .  .  .  something  concerning 
the  Church,  but  I  can't  get  any  information." 

"No  doubt  there  is  something  up,"  he  said  stroking  his 
beard  as  he  often  did  when  thinking,  "and  yet,  why  haven't 
I  been  notified?  "As  you  know,  it's  almost  impossible  to 
do  anything  here  in  Japan  without  rumors  flying.  When 
the  proper  time  comes  I'll  be  notified,  so  with  God's  help, 
my  young  man,  we'll  remain  patient  and  wait." 

The  Bishop  hardly  had  the  last  word  out  of  his  mouth, 
when  there  was  a  low  rap  at  the  door, 

"Come  in,"  His  Excellency  called  quietly.  It  was  Father 
Michael.    I  smiled  and  nodded,  not  wishing  to  interrupt. 

"There  is  a  call   for  you,  your  Excellency." 

"City  line?    Waiting?" 

"Yes,  your  Excellency,  he  said  it  was  urgent." 
*  "Am  I  connected?" 
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Father  Michael  gave  a  slight  nod,  and  walked  toward 
the  door.  I,  too,  was  about  to  depart,  but  the  Bishop  motioned 
for  me  stay. 

There  was  an  unusually  long  wait.  My  bones  were  rigid 
with  excitement  and  I  could  see  the  perspiration  beading  on 
the  brow  of  the  Bishop.  He  carefully  wiped  his  forehead  with 
his  handkerchief  lying  on  his  desk,  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
this  wasn't  his  first  tense  moment  during  the  day.  Finally, 
after  what  seemed  an  eternity,  there  came  a  quiet  .  .  .  "Mushi." 

I  could  hear  that  without  straining  ...  a  man's  voice. 
"Mushi"  happened  to  be  one  of  the  few  Japanese  words  I 
did  understand.    It  was  the  equivalent  of  "Hello." 

"Mushi,"  the  Bishop  returned. 

What  followed  startled  me.  One  short  Japanese  sentence 
followed  by  a  click  of  the  receiver. 

The  Bishop  kept  a  straight  face.  He  went  into  our  Latin 
class,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  After  forty-five  minutes 
of  recitation  and  drilling,  the  Bishop  said,  "I  won't  assign 
a  lesson  for  tomorrow  ...  it  will  be  best  to  wait  a  couple  of 
day^  for  your  next  class." 

I  thanked  him  kindly;  he  escorted  me  to  the  door,  and 
I  bade  him  "Good  Night."  But  as  I  walked  down  the  hall, 
I  felt  that  his  eyes  were  following  me.  I  hadn't  heard  the 
door  of  his  room  clo^e  so  I  wasn't  surprised  when  he  called  in  a 
whisper : 

"Gilbert  .  .  .  just  a  moment." 

I  quickly  retraced  my  steps.  My  heart  pounding.  I 
wondered  if  he  was  going  to  tell  me  about  the  call  ...  or 
just  ask  a  favor.  A  thousand  things  seemed  to  run  through 
my  mind  as  I  made  the  short  distance  to  his  presence.  I 
wasn't  disappointed. 

''I  wonder  if  you  would  meet  me  on  the  corner  of  the 
Dai-Ichi  Building  at  eleven!" 

"Why,  that's  just  an  hour.  Father.    Front  entrance?" 

"That's  right." 

"I'll  have  to  hurry;  then,  I  often  have  a  hard  time  cajtch- 
ing  a  trolley." 
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'■'You'll  be  there?" 

"Yes,  Your  Excellenoy,  I'll  make  it  somehow,"  I  assured 
him. 

Why  the  Bishop  did  not  tell  me  his  purpose  at  that  time, 
I  don't  know. 

I  boarded  the  trolley  which  was  slow,  and  I  knew  I'd 
have  at  least  thirty  minutes  before  I  would  arrive  at  the  Dai- 
lehi  building.  I  worked  there  and  always  returned,  after 
I  finished  my  Latin,  to  prepare  for  the  next  morning.  I 
suppose  that's  why  the  Bishop  chose  the  Dai-Ichi  as  our 
meeting  place,  the  only  place  in  all  Tokyo  that  I  would  know 
the  name  of.  I  began  hanging  my  head  out  the  door,  about 
every  block  or  so,  to  check  our  progress.  The  police  station 
was  just  around  the  corner;  a  few  minutes  later,  we  were 
running  parallel  to  the  Imperial  Moat.  I  could  see  the  Dai- 
Ichi  now  .  .  .  hard  to  mistake  that.  It  was  the  most  modern 
building  in  Tokyo,  or  perhaps  I  should  say,  the  most  modern 
building  left  in  Tokyo. 

As  I  stepped  off  the  trolley,  the  lights  were  still  on  in 
the  offices.  I  decided  against  going  up  tonight.  I  didn't 
w^ant  to  take  the  chance  of  the  Bishop  arriving  before  me.  I 
stepped  under  the  corner  light  for  a  moment  to  look  at  my 
watch,  10:35  p.m.  I  stepped  back  into  the  shadow  of  the 
building.  A  guard  was  making  his  rounds.  As  he  passed, 
I  looked  at  my  watch  again,  to  give  him  the  impression  that 
I  had  business  there.  He  looked  in  my  direction  and  con- 
tinued on  his  rounds.  I  estimated  the  guard's  round  to  take 
twenty  minutes.  After  fifteen  minutes,  the  Bishop  hadn't 
arrived.  But  then  why  should  I  be  so  anxious!  I  wasn't 
supposed  to  arrive  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more.  I  was 
nervous.    The  time  was  crawling. 

"About  time  for  the  guard  again,"  I  muttered  to  myself, 
just  to  be  sure  I  could  still  talk.  I  decided  to  wait  across 
the  street.  Didn't  want  to  risk  the  guard's  questioning  me. 
After  all,  twenty  minutes  is  a  long  time  to  wait  on  a  corner 
at  this  hour.  I  was  hardly  across  the  street  before  I  saw  the 
guard  executing  a  neat  right-face  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Dai-Ichi  block.     I  was  beginning  to  wish  that  I  had  gone  up 
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to  the  office.  The  monotony  was  wearing  me  down  .  .  .  trying 
on  my  nerves. 

I  didn't  even  know  why  I  was  trying  to  keep  from  being 
seen  .  .  .  except  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  thing  seemed  to 
demand  it.  There  were  plenty  of  people  in  the  street  .  .  . 
all  Japanese..  I  was  thankful  for  that  and  occupied  myself 
with  the  people  passing  by.  The  Japanese  must  sleep  in  shifts. 
The  people  in  other  countries  were  usually  in  bed  by  11 :00 
on  weekdays. 

Eleven  o'clock! 

The  thought  had  hardly  passed  my  mind  when  a  small 
black  coupe  whizzed  by  and  stopped  half  down  the  block.  A 
lone  figure  got  out;  a  tall  man  in  black  clothes.  "That  must 
be  the  Bishop  now,"  I  thought.  He  wasn't  going  to  the  corner 
of  the  Dai-Ichi,  however;  he  was  walking  toward  me.  "He 
must  have  seen  me  as  he  passed  in  the  car." 

"Bishop  Ross?"  I  called  softly.  I  thought  he  was  going 
to  pass  me,  but  he  stopped  suddenly  and  turned  his  head 
quickly  in  my  direction.  What  I  saw,  caused  near  heart 
failure.  The  man  was  Japanese,  of  unusual  height.  His  eyes 
stared,  unable  to  hide  the  fact  that  he  was  as  startled  as  I. 
And  then,  quickly,  he  gained  complete  mastery  of  the  situation 
and  said. 

"I'm  sorry,  but  did  you  call  me?"  He  smiled  calmly  and 
gave  a  slight  bow. 

"Yes,  do  you  have  the  time?" 

"11:05,"  he  said,  pulling  out  an  antique  watch  and  hold- 
ing it  so  that  the  street  light  threw  its  dim  glow  on  the 
numerals. 

"Thanks." 

I  watched  him  as  he  continue  down  the  street,  crossed 
at  the  corner,  and  then  disappeared. 

A  trolley  was  now  pulling  in,  and  I  searched  the  crowd 
for  the  Bishop.  "Thank  goodness,  there  he  is"  .  .  .  (hoping 
for  sure  this  time).  I  had  my  share  of  excitement  for  the 
night.  I  left  my  position  and  hurried  to  the  Dai-Ichi  corner 
to  meet  him. 

"Im  sorry  I'm  late." 
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"So  am  I,  Father,"  I  laughed,  not  bothering  to  explain 
why. 

"I  know  you're  anxious  to  find  out  why  I  had  you  meet 
me  here,"  he  said  as  we  walked  hurriedly  away.  "You  see, 
I  don't  know  the  why  or  wherefore  of  what's  going  to  happen 
in  Hibya  Park  tonight.  The  call  simply  said  to  be  there  at 
11 :15.  It  would  be  foolish  to  go  alone,  in  case  anything  un- 
expected happens."  We  were  nearing  the  Park  entrance,  and 
he  lowered  his  voice  .  .  .  "There  will  be  plenty  of  people  in 
the  park,  so  you  won't  have  to  worrj-  about  being  noticed. 
Just  follow  me  in  at  a  safe  distance.  Understand?"  he  whis- 
pered..    I  nodded. 

I  hesitated  just  long  enough  at  the  gate  to  allow  the 
Bishop  sufficient  yardage,  and  then  followed  him  in  to  the 
park.  I  had  scarcely  entered  the  park,  when  a  man  bumped 
into  the  Bishop,  bowed  an  apology  and  continued  on  his 
way.  I  recognized  him  to  be  my  friend  with  the  antique 
watch.  I  immediately  solved  my  doubts  about  the  collision's 
being  an  accident.  I  was  right!  The  Bishop  increased  his 
steps  and  I  followed  until  we  were  out  of  the  park.  The 
Bishop  did  not  utter  a  word,  but  took  out  a  small  envelope, 
and  then  thrust  it  back  into  his  coat  pocket.  "We  continued 
walking  until  we  reached  St.  James'  Church  ...  a  distance 
of  two  blocks.  We  entered  by  the  side  door  to  the  sacristy. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  Bishop  secured  and  lit  a  candle 
convinced  me  of  his  complete  familiarity  with  the  room.  After 
several  attempts  he  succeeded  in  tearing  open  the  envelope. 
He  read  it  and  tlien  gave  the  contents  to  me.  Nervously,  I 
held  the  paper  close  to  the  flame,  and  in  the  flickering  candle 
light,  I  slowly  read : 

"FROM  HIS  IMPERIAL  MAJESTY,  THE  EMPEROR, 
TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY,  THE  MOST  HONORABLE  BISHOP 
ROSS. 

YOUR  EXCELLENCY : 

THE  EMPRESS  OF  JAPAN  REQUESTS  THE  PRIVI- 
LEGE OF  ASSISTING  AT  TEA  WITH  THE  CATHOLIC 
SISTERS,  THE  POOR  CLARES,  AT  THEIR  DENNEN 
CHOFU  RESIDENCE." 
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THE  FRANCISCAN  FRIARS  OF  THE 
ATONEMENT 

By  REV.  LEWIS  FURLAN,  S.  A. 


Motto:  "That  They  All  May  Be 
One." 

THE  Congregation  of  Fran- 
ciscan Friars  of  the  Atone- 
ment is  a  branch  of  the  Third 
Order  Regular  of  St.  Francis. 
It  was  founded  in  1899  at  Gray- 
moor  by  the  late  Father  Paul 
James  Francis,  S.A.  (d.  1940) 
as  a  preaching  order  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
and  dedicated  to  the  apostolate 
of  Christian  Unity  under  the 
authority  of  the  Vicar  of 
Christ.  Ten  years  after  its 
foundation,  it  made  submission 
to  the  Holy  See  and  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Church  as  a 
religious  community  devoted  to 
the  same  holy  aim  for  which  it 
was  originally  established. 
By  Letters  of  Affiliation  granted  on  August  25,  1932,  by 
the  Most  Reverend  Bonaventure  Marrani,  O.F.M.,  Minister 
General  of  the  Order  of  Friars  Minor,  the  Franciscan  Friars 
of  the  Atonement  participate  in  all  the  prayers,  good  works 
and  indulgences  granted  to  the  Fi-anciscan  Order.  They  ob- 
serve the  Rule  of  St.  Francis  approved  for  members  of  the 
Third  Order  living  in  community  life,  supplemented  by  their 
own  Constitutions.  The  aims  of  the  Congregation,  which  is 
made  up  of  priests  and  lay  brothers,  are:   (1)  to  unite  in  a 
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common  life  men  who  aspire  to  follow  after  perfection  by  the 
profession  of  the  three  vows  of  Poverty,  Chastity  and  Obe- 
dience; (2)  To  form  its  members  into  a  Missionary  Apostolate 
whose  sacrificial  motive  shall  be:  Omnia  pro  Christo  et  Salute 
Hominum,  and  to  this  end  the  Franciscan  Friars  of  the  Atone- 
ment will  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  1.  reconciling  sin- 
ners to  God  through  the  Precious  Blood;  2.  winning  non- 
Catholics  to  the  obedience  of  St.  Peter;  3.  the  conversion  of 
the  heathen. 

The  Franciscan  Friars  of  the  Atonement  are  a  young  com- 
munity as  far  as  religious  orders  and  societies  go  in  the  Church 
many  of  which  can  trace  their  beginnings  to  the  early  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era.  Yet  despite  this  comparative  youth, 
this  American  Franciscan  congregation  has  already  given 
tangible  evidence  of  its  vitality  and  its  usefulness  to  the 
Church.  The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  foundation  was  observed 
on  October  fourth,  1949,  marking  the  day  when  the  venerable 
founder,  Father  Paul,  took  up  his  residence  in  the  barren 
wilderness  which  was  then  Graymoor.  The  beginnings  of  the 
community  were  romantic  in  a  Franciscan  sort  of  way — plenty 
of  poverty  but  withal  the  joy  and  peace  which  is  the  God- 
given  possession  of  those  who  do  His  holy  will.  The  religious 
life  of  the  Franciscan  Friars  of  the  Atonement  commenced  in 
the  austere  and  barren  surroundings  of  an  abandoned  paint 
shop,  which  Father  Paul  in  typically  Franciscan  fashion  named 
his  "Palace  of  Lady  Poverty." 

Since  that  memorable  day  the  community  has  made  re- 
markable progress.  From  the  initial  foundation  at  Graymoor, 
which  still  remains  the  heart  of  the  missionary  labors  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Friars,  it  has  spread  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
These  include  three  houses  of  study,  the  lifeline  of  any  re- 
ligious society.  The  major  seminary  is  situated  near  the  cam- 
pus of  the  Catholic ,  University  of  America  in  the  nation's 
capital.  From  this  Atonement  Seminary  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
popularly  known  as  "The  Vineyard,"  the  Priar-clerics  attend 
classes  in  philosophy   and    theology    at   the   University.     The 
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minor  seminar-y  is  iu  tlie  Diocese  of  Rocliester  and  is  located 
in  tile  beautiful  Finger  Lakes  Kegion  at  Montour  Falls.  Here 
aspirants  to  the  priesthood  receive  their  high  school  and  two 
years  of  college  training.  The  faculty  are  all  priests  of  the 
Congregation.  The  novitiate,  which  is  prescribed  by  the  Canon 
Law  of  the  Church  for  candidates  to  the  priesthood  in  religi- 
ous orders,  is  at  Sarauac  Lake,  New  York.  The  natural  seclu- 
sion of  the  Adirondack  Mountains  is  admirably  suited  for 
this  phase  in  the  training  of  the  Franciscan  Friar  of  the 
Atonement.  The  novitiate  is  a  year  of  trial  which  requires  a 
complete  withdrawal  from  the  world  so  that  the  candidate  can 
center  all  his  attention  toward  acquiring  the  spirit  of  the  com- 
munity and  mastering  the  principles  of  the  spiritual  life. 

Of  major  importance  in  the  development  of  the  com- 
munity was  the  opening  of  a  house  in  the  Eternal  City  in  the 
summer  of  1946.  Through  the  good  offices  of  His  Eminence, 
Nicola  Cardinal  Canali,  Grand  Penitentiary  of  the  Church  and 
Cardinal  Protector  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Atonement,  the  vener- 
able Church  of  Saint  Onofrio  on  the  Janiculum  Hill  was  en- 
trusted to  the  spiritual  care  of  the  Friars  of  the  Atonement. 
The  church,  which  is  over  five  hundred  j^ears  old,  enjoys  an 
extra-territorial  status  which  means  that  it  is  under  the  im- 
mediate jurisdiction  of  the  Holy  See  even  though  it  is  not 
situated  within  Vatican  City  proper.  Saint  Onofrio's  is  the  seat 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  a  world-wide  order  of 
the  papal  nobility,  as  well  as  the  Titular  Church  of  the  Car- 
dinal Archbishop  of  Paris.  Emmanuel  Suhard.  The  benefits, 
both  spiritual  and  temporal,  which  accrue  to  the  community 
by  having  a  house  in  Eome  can  never  be  over-estimated.  Tt  ful- 
fills in  part  the  dream  of  the  Father  Founder  who  longed  to 
spe  a  honse  of  the  Friars  in  the  very  heart  of  Christendom  close 
to  the  Throne  of  the  Fisherman. 

Important  as  are  the  houses  of  study  and  the  residence  in 
Rome,  the  center  and  source  of  all  Graymoor  activity  re- 
mains in  the  place  which  the  first  foundation  of  the  Society  of 
the  Atonement  was  laid.  The  motherhonse  of  the  Franciscan 
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Friars  of  the  Atonement  is  situated  on  the  crown  of  the  hill 
which  early  in  the  community's  history  became  known  as  the 
JMount  of  the  Atonement.  It  commands  a  breath-taking  view 
of  the  surrounding  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  with  an  elbow 
of  the  majestic  river  just  within  range  of  the  eye,  appearing 
as  a  tiny  lake  among  the  wooded  hills. 

This  is  the  home  and  here  are  the  administrative  offices 
of  the  highest  superior  of  the  Congregation,  the  Very  Reve- 
rend Father  General.  Assisted  by  his  staff,  he  directs  and 
guides  the  various  works  of  the  Society  and  the  labors  of  the 

priests  and  brothers 
under  him  at  home 
and  abroad.  These  are 
considerable  for  they 
have  kept  pace  with 
the  stead.y  growth  of 
the  community.  They 
include  a  parish  in 
the  Diocese  of  Ama- 
rillo,  Texas,  four  mis- 
sion churches  in  the 
Diocese  of  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina  (three 
for  Negroes,  one 
white)  seven  mission 
centers  in  British  Columbia  (one  for  Japanese,  the  others  for 
white  Catholics),  and  an  extensive  mission  territorj-  some  sixty 
square  miles  in  area,  in  Japan. 

The  latter  is  the  most  recent  development  in  the  com- 
munity. It  was  officially  opened  in  the  summer  of  1948  when 
the  superior  of  the  first  group  of  Friars  to  work  in  the  foreign 
mission  field,  Father  Alphonsus,  S.A.,  took  up  residence  in 
Japan.  He  was  followed  by  five  more  priests  and  two  bro- 
thers. The  missionary  work  of  the  Graj'moor  Friars  in  Japan 
is  being  done  urtder  the  direction  of  His  Excellency,  Most 
Reverend  Thomas  Wakida,  Bishop  of  Yokohama.  The  reports 
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of  the  missionaries  themselves  upon  their  new  work  are  most 
gratifying  and  it  i«  with  confidence  that  the  Friars  of  the 
Atonement  look  to  the  future  and  to  further  expansion  of  the 
foreign  mission  field  of  the  Congregation. 

A  charitable  and  social  work  which  was  almost  unique 
when  it  was  first  begun  in  the  early  days  of  the  Society  of  the 
Atonement  and  which  is  still  being  carried  on  is  St.  Christo- 
pher's Inn,  A  by-product  of  Franciscan  hospitality,  this  hos- 
pice for  homeless  men  opens  its  doors  to  the  unfortunates  of 
society.  It  provides  shelter  and  sustenance  to  the  poor  of  Christ 
without  subjecting  them  to  a  barrage  of  questions  for  the  re- 
cords. Its  doors  are  open  to  all  regardless  of  race,  color  or 
creed.  Their  misery  is  their  card  of  admission.  At  Graymoor 
they  are  known  by  the  name  of  Brothers  Christopher,  the 
founder's  designation  of  these  poor  in  whom  he  always  saw 
Christ  Himself.  The  Inn  building  itself  is  a  large  modern  fire- 
proof structure  of  attractive  Franciscan  mission  architecture. 
It  is  located  on  the  slope  of  the  Mount  of  the  Atonement,  half- 
way between  the  convent  of  the  Sisters  in  the  valley  and  the 
friary  on  the  summit.  The  work  of  St.  Christopher's  Inn  is  a 
never-ending  apostolate,  truly  missionary  in  its  character.  The 
transient  character  of  the  homeless  men  presents  a  field  of 
labor  for  the  priest  and  brother  which  is  truly  Christlike. 

Graymoor's  Ave  Maria  Hour,  noAV  heard  over  more  than 
three  hundred  and  fifty  radio  stations,  came  into  existence 
fourteen  years  ago  to  make  better  knowni  the  work  of  St. 
Christopher's  Inn  and  the  needs  of  the  homeless  men.  Under 
the  direction  of  Father  Anselm,  S.A..  its  founder,  this  popu- 
lar Catholic  radio  program  went  on  the  air  for  the  first  time 
on  April  28,  1935,  with  a  -dramatization  of  the  life  of  St.  Mary 
of  Egypt.  Since  then  the  lives  of  the  Saints  and  of  great 
Catholic  men  and  women  has  been  a  regular  feature.  Occasion- 
ally, too,  a  special  program  is  arranged  in  the  interest  of  some 
specific  work  or  to  promote  some  -worthy  cause.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, on  November  18,  1945,  the  work  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph  through  the  life  of  their  venerable  foundress,  Mother 
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St.  John  Fontboune,  was  publicized.  More  receutiy,  a  drama- 
tization of  the  highlights  of  the  life  of  the  heroic  imprisoned 
Primate  of  Hungary,  Cardinal  Mindszenty,  with  a  concluding 
talk  by  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Spellman,  brought  the  case  of 
this  courageous  Prince  of  the  Church  to  the  attention  of  the 
vast  number  of  people  who  make  up  the  radio  audience.  The 
success  of  the  Ave  Maria  Hour  admirably  illustrates  the  ef- 
fectiveness with  which  modern  media  such  as  the  radio  can  be 
used  to  bring  to  Catholics  and  others  the  beautiful  truths  of 
the  Catholic  religion  and  the  inspiring  examples  found  in  the 
lives  of  the  Saints. 

The  Franciscan  Friars  of  the  Atonement  were  founded  to 
be  a  preaching  Order.  Therefore,  while  the  Congregation  has 
undertaken  many  works  not  strictly  in  accord  with  this  ideal, 
it  has  never  lost  sight  of  this  peculiar  vocation  intended  by  its 
founder.  Every  priest  of  the  Society  of  the  Atonement  is 
trained  to  carry  on  the  apostolate  of  Church  Unity.  This  apos- 
tolic work  is  done  primarily  by  preaching  and  writing.  Each 
year  friar-priests  conduct  the  Chair  of  Unity  Octave  devotion 
in  cathedrals  and  churches  throughout  this  country  and 
abroad.  At  other  times  when  not  engaged  in  conducting  Octave 
services,  many  of  them  devote  their  entire  time  to  giving  mis- 
sions, retreats  and  novenas.  Li  this  way  the  desire  of  Father 
Paul  to  see  his  spiritual  sons  carry  on  an  intensive  preaching 
apostolate  is  faithfully  fulfilled. 

The  call  to  be  a  priest  or  brother  in  the  Congregation  of 
the  Franciscan  Friars  of  the  Atonement  can  adequately  satisfy 
the  desires  of  every  young  man  or  boy.  The  activities  of  the 
Community  are  so  diversified  as  to  meet  almost  any  bent  or 
inclination.  More  than  that,  the  vocation  of  a  Graymoor  Friar 
is  one  of  the  most  sublime  in  the  Church — to  work  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  prayer  at  Christ  Himself  that  they  all  may  be 
one.  "Whatever  he  does,  therefore,  be  he  priest  or  brother,  this 
is  his  motivating  ideal  and  his  entire  life  of  prayer  and  work 
is  consecrated  to  this  holy  end :  to  make  men  at  one  with  Christ 
by  his  personal  life  of  atonement. 
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WHY  OUR  BLESSED  LADY  APPEARED 
ATFATIMA 

IT  is  not  for  us  to  say  why  God 's  Blessed  Mother  chose  to  show 
Herself  at  Fatima,  since  She  Herself  did  not  deign  to  tell 
us,  but  there  are  some  interesting  facts  which  go  far  to  ex- 
plain the  congruity  of  Her  appearing  in  Portugal. 

THE  NATION  OF  MARY 

The  Portuguese  People  at  all  times,  were  intensely  de- 
voted to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  In  all  their  troubles  and  difficul- 
ties they  were  accustomed  to  go  to  Her  for  help  and,  certain 
it  is,  She  never  failed  them.  For  a  thousand  different  reasons 
they  are  called  and  deserve  to  be  called  the  Nation  of  Mary. 

All  the  great  monuments  of  the  country  were  built  in 
honour  of  Our  Lady. 

Santa  Maria  de  Aleobaca  commemorates  the  victory  over 
the  Moors. 

Santa  Maria  da  Batalha  tells  of  their  triumph  over  the 
Spaniards. 

Santa  Maria  de  Mafra  was  raised  to  bless  God  for  giving 
an  heir  to  the  throne  of  Portugal. 

All  the  cathedrals  of  Portugal  are  dedicated  to  Our  Lady's 
Assumption. 

The  Patroness  of  Portugal  is  Our  Lady  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception. 

From  the  earliest  days  the  Kings  and  Lords  of  Portugal 
chose  Mary  as  their  Protectress. 

In  1634  the  King  summoned  his  cortes  and  officially  con- 
secrated the  kingdom  to  Our  Lady  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, conjuring  his  successors  most  solemnly  never  to  ab- 
jure or  forget  their  Sovereign  Lady  and  Protectress. 

In  order  that  this  consecration  should  be  more  binding 
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he  sent  an  ambassador  to  Rome  to  have  this  solemn  pledge 
ratified  by  the  Pope  himself. 

Later  on  the  Kings  offered  their  Royal  Diadem  in  hom- 
age to  Mary  and  never  more  placed  it  on  their  heads. 

Coimbra,  the  national  university,  representing  the  in- 
tellectuals of  Portugal,  pledged  itself  under  oath  to  defend 
the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  and  this  centuries 
before  the  Church  had  declared  it  a  dogma. 

The  army  from  the  earliest  times  used  as  its  battle  cry: 
''Holy  Mary  and  St.  James  for  Portugal." 

Portuguese  families  have  the  beautiful  custom  of  giving 
Our  Blessed  Lady's  name  to  four,  six  and  even  eight  of 
their  daughters,  Maria  do  Rosario,  Maria  do  Carmo,  Maria 
das  Dores,  Maria  da  Luz,  Maria  da  Conceieao,  Maria  da  As- 
sumeao,  Maria  da  Natividade,  Maria  Madre  Deus,  etc. 

The  devotion  of  the  Rosary  was  so  loved  and  practised 
that  even  the  soldier's  and  sailors  were  obliged  to  have  their 
bead.s  and  all  English  officers  in  command  of  Portuguese 
detachments  in  the  Peninsular  war  were  not  a  little  surprised 
to  see  the  soldiers  produce  their  Rosary  beads  at  the  morning 
drill  and  inspection. 

In  the  country  parts  when  one  asked  how  far  it  was 
to  a  certain  town  or  village  it  was  customary  to  say:  "two 
rosaries,  three  rosaries,  five  rosaries,"  that  is  to  say,  it  will  take 
you  as  long  to  get  there  as  you  take  to  say  two,  three,  or 
five  rosaries. 

In  the  cities  it  was  usual  at  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  for  a  lady  to  throw  up  her  window  and  clap  her  hands. 
This  was  a  signal  for  all  the  windows  on  both  sides  of  the 
street  to  open  and  the  Rosary  was  said  in  choir,  the  ladies 
on  one  side  reciting  the  Hail  Mary  and  those  on  the  other 
side  answering  the  Holy  Mary. 

ITnfortunately  in  1834  Freemasonry  of  the  worst  type  got 
full  possession  of  Portugal.  Religious  houses  were  closed,  the 
Church  was  enslaved,  religion,  once  so  flourishing,  sunk,  as 
a  result  of  this  diabolical  persecution,  to  a  very  low  ebb.  Mis- 
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fortunes  quickly  overwhelmed  the  country.  The  climax  was 
reached  when  the  Republicans  declared  that  they  would  wipe 
out  the  name  of  Ood  in  three  generations  and  the  children 
were  told  there  was  no  God  and  no  Religion! 

The  Dominicans,  the  only  body  of  religious  that  survived, 
launched  a  national  Crusade  of  the  Rosary  with  the  full  ap- 
probation of  the  Bishops.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  well 
written,  stimulating  pamphlets  were  scattered  through  the 
country.  The  Churches  were  asked  to  offer  up  the  Rosary  and 
promote  general  communions.  Though  the  Rosary  for  cen- 
turies back  had  been  preached  in  every  parish  and  village  of 
Portugal,  no  less  than  350  new  confraternities  w^ere  established 
in  two  years  and  the  old  ones  revived. 

In  an  incredibly  short  time  the  storm  of  persecution 
seemed  to  abate,  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  people  re-* 
vived  and,  to  crown  all,  the  Blessed  Virgin  Herself  appeared 
in  Fatima  to  preach  in  person  the  Rosary. 

Were  not  the  people  right  when  they  said  that  the  Blessed 
Mother  appeared  in  answer  to  Her  loved  prayer? 

Mary  appeared  to  succour  once  more  and  help  Her  dearly 
loved  Nation. 

Since  the  memorable  date  of  Her  coming,  Portugal  has 
come  back  to  God  and  God  has  come  back  to  Portugal, 
blessing  her  with  gifts  of  Heaven  above,  and  of  peace  and 
prosperity.  Surely  a  most  wonderful  revival. 
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THE    INDIAN    PROBLEM 


By  REVEREND  D.  HANNIN,  S.J. 


Faded  Glory 


NINETEENTH  century  authors  and  statesmen  regarded 
the  Indian  nations  as  doomed  to  extinctipn.  They  shook 
their  heads  and  said  sadly,  "Tomorrow  the  Indian  will  be  gone." 
Francis  Parkman  wrote  in 
1851,  "The  Indian  is  hewn 
out  of  rock.  Races  of  in- 
ferior energy  have  possess- 
ed a  power  of  expansion 
and  assimilation  to  which 
he  is  a  stranger  and  it  is 
this  fixed  and  rigid  qual- 
ity which  has  proved  his 
ruin.  He  will  not  learn  the 
arts  of  civilization  and  he 
and  his  forest  must  perish 
together."      James    Cooper 

thought  that  he  was  writing  in  his  famous  novel,  "The 
Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  the  eulogy  of  a  vanishing  race.  Francis 
Catlin,  eminent  student  of  the  American  aborigine,  mournfully 
lamented  the  passing  of  the  "Noble  Redman." 

Under  the  famous  Sioux  Chief,  Sitting  Bull,  the  western 
tribes  of  the  United  States  made  a  last  desperate  stand  against 
the  rapacious  whites.  It  failed.  American  soldiers  in  1878 
and  1879  cleared  the  prairies  of  the  buffalo  in  order  that  the 
Indians  might  starve  and  die.  Two  winters  of  famine  followed. 
Colonel  Richard  Dodge,  aide-de-camp  to  General  Sherman, 
wrote  in  1882,  "But  a  few  years  ago  the  Indian  was  rich  in 
ponies  and  property;  now  he  is  so  poor  that  no  man  will  do 
him  reverence.  But  a  few  years  ago  the  Plains  furnished  him 
ample  supply  of  food;  now  he  is  constantly  on  the  verge  of 
starvation."  The  Indian  census  of  1885  revealed  a  sharp  de- 
cline in  population. 
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In  Canada,  factors  destructive  to  Indian  life  were  also  at 
work.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  first 
settlers  from  Europe,  the  aborigines  had  been  reduced  from 
their  original  225,000  to  105,000.  The  foremost  cause  were  the 
diseases  that  came  from  Europe,  small-pox,  typhus,  and  tuber- 
culosis. Small-pox  struck  the  Indian  encampments  in  1635 
and  in  a  hundred  years  had  reached  the  prairies,  leaving  behind 
it  desolation  and  ruin.  Typhus  kept  pace  with  small-pox  and 
in  1743  carried  off  one-third  of  the  Micmac  tribe  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

The  sale  of  alcohol  and  firearms  worked  almost  as  much 
havoc  as  disease.  The  ravages  of  "ISHKOTE-WABO"  (Fire- 
water) are  well  knowai  to  every  reader  of  Canadian  History. 
Maurice  Barbeau  in  "Indians  East  of  the  Rockies"  clearly 
demonstrates  how  the  unrestricted  sale  of  fire-arms  trans- 
formed inter-tribal  warfare.  In  the  days  of  the  bow  and  arrow 
the  number  of  deaths  in  actual  battle  was  insignificant.  The 
rifle,  however,  dealt  swift  death  and  the  tribes  possessing  the 
most  fire-arms  were  always  victorious.  Wars  of  ruthless  ex- 
termination became  the  order  of  the  day. 

Thus  weakened  by  disease  and  warfare,  staggering  like 
a  beaten  boxer  in  the  ring,  the  Indian  tribes  were  confronted 
with  the  greatest  menace  to  their  ancient  mode  of  life.  It  was 
the  progress  of  civilization.  The  lumberman  followed  the  fur- 
trader.  The  farmer  and  his  plow  came  to  the  lands  depleted 
of  their  trees.  Highways  crossed  the  once  impenetrable  forests 
and  towns  and  cities  were  built  where  the  deer  and  the  bear 
had  roamed.  The  wild  animals,  the  redman's  chief  means  of 
subsistence,  disappeared.  It  seemed  as  if  the  handwriting 
was  on  the  wall. 

Diamond  Jenness,  one  of  Canada's  greatest  Indian  schol- 
ars, expressed  the  same  sentiments  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century.  "The  enterprising  white  man  despises  them  (The  In- 
dians) for  their  unprogressiveness  and  mining  camps  and 
lumber  camps  have  undermined  their  morale  and  morals.  So 
civilization,  as  it  flows  past  their  doors,  seems  to  be  entrapp- 
ing them  in  a  backwash  that  leaves  only  one  issue,  the  absorp- 
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tion  of  a  few  families  into  the  aggressive  white  race  and  the 
decline  and  extinction  of  the  remainder." 

Therefore  in  1905  the  aborigines  of  America  seemed  to  be 
in  the  final  stage  of  their  decline.  It  was  predicted  that  they 
would  not  survive  the  twentieth  century.  Yet  the  Indian 
rallied.  On  the  brink  of  the  grave  they  paused.  In  their 
two  thousand  reservations  throughout  Canada  there   was   a 


Camping  Scene  on  fhe  Pic  River 

quiet,  steady  increase.  The  number  of  natives  in  1929  was 
110,000.  Professor  Watson  Kirkconnell  in  1940  placed  the 
Indians  in  the  sixth  place  among  our  minority  groups.  The 
Canada  Year  Book  for  1941  gives  122,000  as  the  present  num- 
ber of  Indians. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  sudden  revitalization  of  the 
native  tribes?  Doctors  claim  that  the  Indians  are  gradually 
developing  an  immunity  to  the  diseases  that  once  wrought  so 
much  havoc  among  the  tribes.  A  second  factor  is  the  decrease 
of  infant  mortality.  Today  the  birth-rate  among  the  Indians  is 
three  times  greater  than  among  the  English-speaking  Can- 
adians. Today  the  same  remarkable  situation  has  developed 
in  the  United  States.  Statisticians  reveal  that  the  redmen  of 
that  country  will  number  800,000  before  1980.  Therefore  the 
Indians  are  here  to  stay.  Zane  Grey's  popular  phrase,  "The 
Vanishing  American,"  is  no  longer  applicable  to  the  Indian, 
for  the  Indian  is  no  longer  a  dying  man  but  a  living,  perplex- 
ing problem. 
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Why  is  the  Indian  a  problem?  There  is  no  place  in  this 
age  of  aeroplanes,  super-battleships,  and  mass  production  for 
a  nomadic  hunter.  Modern  civilization  reaches  out  and  sur- 
rounds the  native  on  every  side.  The  redman  must  adopt  our 
mode  of  life;  he  must  hurdle  the  obstacles  between  the  forest 
trails  and  Main  Street.  It  is  a  delicate  and  intricate  problem 
to  adjust  a  man,  formed  by  the  forces  of  nature  to  be  the  best 
hunter  in  the  world,  to  the  monotonous,  routine  life  of  the 
average  Canadian. 

How  have  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  handled  this  problem?  In  his  book  "Brothers  under 
the  Skin,"  Mr.  Carey  McWilliams  sets  before  us  the  policy 
of  Washington  in  relation  to  the  Indian.  The  policy  up  to 
1880  was  "A  dead  Indian  is  a  good  Indian."  After  that  date 
reformers  called  for  the  assimilation  of  the  Indian  with  the 
white  race.  The  Indian  was  to  have  the  same  property  rights 
as  the  white  man.  The  economic  consequences  of  this  method 
were  disastrous.  In  1887  the  redmen  had  138  million  acres 
of  land.  In  1933  they  had  52  million  acres,  half  of  which 
was  semi-desert.  The  cultural  consequences  of  this  assimila- 
tion policy  were  more  disastrous.  The  tribal  and  social  soli- 
darity of  the  tribes  was  undermined. 

In  1933  a  new  policj''  was  adopted  in  the  United  States. 
Its  specific  aim  was  the  economic  rehabilitation  of  the  Indians, 
and  the  organization  of  the  tribes  for  managing  their  own 
affairs.  This  does  not  imply,  however,  that  the  problem  of 
modernizing  the  Indian  has  been  solved.  Today  (1944)  thirty- 
per  cent  of  the  natives  are  still  illiterate,  two-thirds  are  land- 
less and  the  per-capita  income  is  $167  a  year. 

In  Canada  our  government  adopted  a  more  humane  policy. 
It  maintained  tribal  and  communal  ownership  of  lands  and  did 
not  advocate  assimilation  with  the  white  race.  After  Confed- 
eration the  Dominion  Government  gained  complete  control 
over  all  Indians.  The  administration  of  Indian  lands  was 
placed  under  the  new  Department  of  Indian  Affairs^  a  branch 
of  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Resources.  This  Department 
has  established  116  agencies,  each  staffed  with  a  doctor,  nurse, 
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constable,  farm  instructor  or  engineer  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  locality.  The  purpose  of  the  district  agencies  is  to  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  the  natives  and  to  educate  them  to  take 
their  places  in  modern  life. 

Have  the  agencies  succeeded  in  fulfilling  their  assigned 
task?  Unfortunately  they  have  not,  for  after  sixty  years  the 
status  of  the  Indian  has  not  been  ameliorated.     The  officials' 

devotedness  to  their  duty  cannot  

be  questioned.  The  fault  lies  in 
the  methods  which  they  have 
used  and  also  in  the  character  of 
the  Indians.  Some  of  the  abori- 
gines are  only  lately  removed 
from  savagery;  the  majority 
still  speak  their  own  native 
tongues  more  readily  than  Eng- 
lish; the  inhibitions  of  their  an- 
cestors are  still  with  them.  For 
hundreds  of  years  the  Indians 
were  free,  independent  men  and 
therefore  it  is  difficult  to  edu- 
cate them  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  steady  labour. 

Economically  the  Canadian  Indians  fare  no  better  than 
their  brethren  in  the  United  States.  The  disappearance  of 
hunting  and  fishing  have  deprived  the  northern  tribes  of  their 
two  principal  means  of  livelihood.  Whenever  the  lumbering 
industry  curtails  its  activities,  as  it  did  before  the  present  war, 
the  Georgian  Bay  and  Maritime  Indians  suffer.  In  normal 
times  Indians  are  not  wanted  in  factories  because  employers 
regard  them  as  lazy  and  unreliable. 

Has  not  the  government  established  schools  throughout 
the  country  to  educate  the  children?  Yes.  The  Department 
has  manfully  tackled  the  problem  of  education.  The  results 
however,  are  almost  completely  nullified  by  the  condition  of 
the  poverty-stricken  homes.  A  typical  Indian  dwelling  is  a 
log  cabin  with  curtainless  windows  and  broken  stairs  leading 
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to  a  weather-beaten  door.  A  ragged,  neglected  garden  stretches 
beyond  the  house.  The  interior  is  a  fitting  counterpart  to 
the  dilapidated  exterior.  Furniture  is  scarce  and  the  beds 
are  covered  with  tattered  blankets.  Bed  linens,  towels  and 
many  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life  are  missing. 

The  young  boy  leaves  school  and  goes  back  to  the  squalor 
of  his  reserve.  At  school  he  was  a  steady  worker,  willing  and 
capable.  When  he  returns  home  there  is  no  work,  no  opportun- 
ities to  put  into  practice  what  he  has  learned.  He  is  not  want- 
ed in  the  white  cities.  At  this  critical  stage  in  his  life  he  is 
forced  to  become  an  idler. 

The  same  picture  can  be  drawn  for  the  girl.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  she  finishes  her  schooling.  What  is  the  next  step? 
The  Indian  girl  has  only  one  open  road — back  to  the  reset* 
vation.  For  the  next  few  months  she  may  struggle  against  the 
surrounding  sordidness,  but  soon  the  effort  is  too  great.  The 
girl  becomes  just  another  Indian  squaw. 

Has  the  Indian's  political  status  been  bettered?  Is  he 
prepared  to  take  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  citizens  of  Can- 
ada? Today,  as  in  1832  the  Indian  is  a  minor  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law.  He  is  a  ward  of  the  Federal  government.  The  re- 
servation Indian  is  denied  the  right  to  vote  either  in  provin- 
cial or  federal  elections.  He  has  no  voice  in  Parliament,  no 
Deputy-Minister  to  represent  him  at  Ottawa.  None  of  the 
Dominion's  Social  Legislation,  such  as  the  Old  Age  Pension, 
National  Housing  Act,  National  Health  Act,  or  Farmers'  Cred- 
itors Arrangement  Act,  has  been  made  applicable  to  the  Indian. 
Under  the  provisions  of  Section  114  of  the  Indian  Act  the  red- 
man  may  be  enfranchised  but  up  to  1944  few  Indians  have  en- 
joyed this  privilege. 

There  is  no  turning  back  for  the  Indian.  He  stands  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  mode  of  living  since  his  old  methods  of 
subsistence  have  been  banished.  Left  to  himself  the  Indian 
cannot  cross  this  threshold.  Left  to  himself  he  cannot  solve 
his  own  problem.  We  must  devise  means  to  make  him  a  use- 
ful citizen  of  our  Dominion.  We  must  help  him  to  graduate 
from  the  status  of  a  minor  and  a  ward  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 
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IRELAND  OF  THE  ROSARY 

By  A.  NESCIRI 

There  is  no  Night  above,  nor  Winter's  snow, 

But  only  one  long,  glad  Eternal  Day, 

Briming  with  joy  beyond  our  poor  concept; 

A  Summer— blue  and  gold— where  South  winds  play 

And  jubilant  and  full,  from  marge  to  marge 
Of  all  that  gleaming  world  of  Paradise, 
The  voice  of  the  Blessed  chant  ,Mary's  praise 
And  laud  her  to  the  Paradisal  skies. 

Twelve  stars  there  are 
For  her  brow's  coronal; 
Tall  sceptral  lilies 
Nod  around  her  chair; 
Her  little  feet  rest  on 
The  crescent  moon, 
And  all  the  sun  is  prisoned. 
In  her  hair. 

But, 

Sometimes,  in  the  mild  October  eves, 

She  sits  so  stilly. 

In  her  robe  of  blue, 

And  listens,  rapt 

To   Ireland's  Rosary 

Like  sweeter  homage 

Softly  stealing  through. 

O  peerless  Mother 
Of  the  Golden  Heights! 
Still  on  our  hearts  and  homes 
Look  fondly  down ; 
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Forge  thou  the  links 

Of  that  bright  chain  which  binds 

Our  wind-blown  Eire 

To  the  beads  of  brown. 

Bless  Eire's  rugged  hills  of  purple  heath— 
The  glint  of  corn,  the  silver  leaping  stream, 
Her  deepening  woods  heaped  high  with  Autumn  gold ; 
Each  little  winding  road  of  song  and  dream. 

Bless  all  her  homely  hearts. 

With  fires  of  turf — 

The   kindly   roofs   that    ring. 

From  sea  to  sea. 

With  hallowed  words 

That  grow  more  dear  each  day 

In  Ireland— 

Ireland  of  the  Rosary 


COME  UNTO  ME 

By  J.   CORSON   MILLER 

With  what  compelling  charm  He  greets  them  all, 
The  sick,  the  lame,  the  blind— those  steeped  in  shame ! 
Look!  there  He  lifts  one  up  who  else  must  fall. 
Yea,  there  is  Love,  there  burns  the  Living  Flame! 

' '  Come  unto  Me, ' '  He  said,  * '  all  ye  who  thirst ! " 
''Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  who  hunger  sore !" 
* '  Come  unto  Me  for  soothing  succor  first. 
Then  ye  shall  be  refreshed  f orevermore. " 
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Reformers  of  our  social  scope  and  plan ! 
Ye  loud-mouthed  critics  bellowing  to  the  skies! 
Have  ye  forgotten  Christ,  the  Son-made-man? 
In  Him,  forsooth,  the  remedy  still  lies! 

O  Poor,  go  nestle  close  within  His  arms! 
O  Tortured  Heartt^,  go  swift — look  on  His  face 
His  is  the  stilling  power  for  Earth's  alarms, 
'Though  men  forget,  always  He  rules  the  Race. 

Ay,  'blazoned  bright  and  emblemed  like  a  star, 
Stand  out  the  words  He  spoke  that  distant  day; 
Then  rise  up,  men  of  grief,  who  'er  ye  are ! 
All  things  shall  pass,  but  not  His  Word,  away ! 


THE  WHEAT 


0  blessed  wheat  that  gave  a  bed 
To  rest  the  little  Jesu's  head  1 

1  heard  Him  whisper  in  your  ear. 
That  midnight  hour  of  holy  cheer, 

"My  blessed  little  brother  wheat, 
For  that  My  flesh  you  kindly  Treat, 

* '  One  night  you  will  be  changed  to  Bread 
Whereof  will  all  the  world  be  fed." 

H.F.B. 


ffiommunitg 


ST.  JOSEPH'S  CONVENT,  TORONTO 

The  Diamond  Jubilee  of  Sister  M.  St.  Joseph  coinciding 
with  the  feast  of  St.  Joseph  during  the  Holy  Year  of  Jubilee, 
was  a  particularly  happy  and  memorable  occasion.  A  Solemn 
High  Mass  was  sung  in  the  Convent  chapel  by  the  Reverend 
W,  Roach,  C.S.B.,  and  the  Jubilarian  was  the  recipient  of 
many  spiritual  and  material  remembrances. 

St.  Joseph  Lilies  offers  congratulations  and  prayerful 
wishes  that  the  merit  winning  years  go  happily  on  for  Sister 
St.  Joseph  until  the  final  Jubilee  Day  crowns  her  life-work 
and 

"...  you  Sister,  your  offerings  bring 

Garnered  thro'  your  Sixty  fruitful  Years, 

Lay  them  low  before  His  Throne, 

They're  for  Him,  your  King,  alone 

The  fruitage  of  your  labours  and  your  tears." 


Ceremonies  of  Religious  Profession  and  Reception  took 
place  in  the  Convent  Chapel,  on  March  19,  Reverend  D.  A. 
Lord,  S.J.,  who  had  conducted  the  Retreat,  officiating  at 
both.  That  of  Profession  was  held  at  six  a.m.  before  the 
Community  Mass,  and  that  of  Reception  at  nine-thirty  in  the 
presence  of  relatives  and  friends  of  the  young  ladies,  who 
received  the  Habit  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  the  procession  of  white-robed 
brides  with  their  little  flower  girls,  followed  by  the  clergy 
entered  the  Chapel.  After  the  "Veni  Creator  Spiritus"  and 
the  blessing  of  the  Habits,  Father  Lord  addressed  the  Con- 
gregation, choosing  for  his  text,  Our  Lord's  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  Pharisees,  "Which  is  the  greatest  command- 
ment of  the  Law?"   Speaking  first  to  the  parents  and  friends 
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of  the  young  brides,  he  referred  to  the  use  of  symbols  in  the 
Church's  Liturgy  and  pointed  out  that  the  ceremony  they 
were  witnessing  was  in  itself  beautifully  symbolic — sj^mbolic 
of  an  inward  grace  given  to  those  whose  love  for  God  led 
them  to  leave  all  things  to  follow  Christ.  Contrasting  the 
peace  of  the  Chapel  with  the  troubled  world  outside,  he  re- 
minded his  listeners  that  men  had  failed  through  two  centuries 
of  humanism  to  secure  a  state  of  lasting  peace,  just  because 
peace  can  result  only  when  God  is  given  first  place. 

Calling  attention  to  the  white  bridal  robes,  he  explained 
that  they  were  symbolic  of  the  fact  that  the  wearers  had 
acually  chosen  Almighty  God  as  their  only  Love,  while  the 
development  of  the  understanding  of  that  Love  throughout 
the  coming  years  could  seem  to  be  symbolized  by  the  black 
habit,  of  "out-moded"  or  "dateless"  style,  for  which  they  were 
soon  to  exchange  their  beautiful  white. 

He  congratulated  the  young  ladies  themselves  as  also 
their  parents  whose  offering  to  God  was  perhaps  the  greater 
sacrifice.  He  assured  those  parents  of  special  blessings  from 
an  infinitely  generous  God,  not  only  in  that  the  child  they 
gave  to  God,  free  from  earthly  ties,  would  be  closer  to  them 
than  their  other  children,  but  also  in  "the  hundred-fold"  re- 
turn because  of  the  prayers  and  good  works  of  a  consecrated 
soul.  He  concluded  with  the  thought  that  the  new  life  about 
to  commence  for  the  Novices  was  but  a  beginning  of  a  life 
of  greatness, — true  greatness  is  found  only  in  the  lives  of  those 
who  love  God  above  all  and  live  for  Him  alone. 

At  the  ceremony  which  followed.  Reverend  L.  P.  Woods 
assisted  Father  Lord.  After  the  Sisters  were  given  their 
names  in  Religion  and  received  the  blessing  of  the  officiant, 
Holy  Mass  w^as  celebrated  by  Very  Reverend  F.  J.  Lynch,  S.J. 
Other  priests  present  in  the  Sanctuary  were  Reverend  T. 
Walsh,  S.J. ;  Rev.  T.  J.  Lally,  S.J. ;  Rev.  J.  Hochban,  S.J. ;  Rev. 
C.  J.  Lavery,  C.S.B. 

The  following  young  ladies  received  the  Habit :  Miss  Helen 
Brooks,  Toronto,  (Sister  Mary  Louise);  Miss  Jean  Di  Cintio, 
Toronto,  (Sister  Mary  Cabrini) ;  Miss  Genevieve  Nantais,  To- 
ronto, (Sister  Mary  Michele)  ;  Miss  Teresa  Doherty,  Bolton, 
Ont.,  (Sister  Marj'  Brendan)  ;  Miss  Ann  Black,  Toronto, 
(Sister  Marie) ;  Miss  Barbara  Froom,  Toronto,  (Sister  Marie 
Oecile);  Miss  Anne  Midghall,  Toronto,  (Sister  Mary  Ernest); 
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Miss  Mary  Poloschuk,  Toronto,  (Sister  Mary  of  Lourdes) ;  Miss 
Freda  Nagle,  Weston,   (Sister  Mary  Hermine). 

The  Novices  who  made  their  First  Profession  are :  Sister 
M.  Mareelline  O'Mara  (St.  Catharines),  Sister  Mary  Benedict 
Passer  (Grimsby),  Sister  Mary  Regis  Nelson  (Toronto),  Sister 
Mary  Edmond  Gibbons  (Belle  Ewart,  Ont.),  Sister  M.  Rosella 
Dowling  (Stayner,  Ont.),  Sister  M.  Jacqueline  Faragher  (To- 
ronto), Sister  M.  Francis  Sauve  (Mimieo),  Sister  Anthony 
Marie  Dalton  (Toronto),  Sister  Mary  Ambrose  Dwyer  (To- 
ronto), Sister  M.  St.  Lawrence  Haggerty  (Webb wood,  Ont.), 
Sister  M.  Elizabeth  Ann  Heenan  (Colgan,  Ont.),  Sister  Mary 
Carol  Lemire  (Toronto),  Sister  Marilyn  Connaughton  (Win- 
nipeg and  Kansas  City),  Sister  Mary  Gabriel  McAvoy  (Sas 
katoon).     Twenty-nine  Novices  renewed  their  Annual  vows. 


Participating  in  the  joy  experienced  throughout  Ontario 
by  those  personally  acquainted  with  His  Excellency,  the  Most 
Reverend  J.  T.  Kidd,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  London,  St.  Joseph  Lilies 
offers  felicitations  on  the  25th  anniversary  of  his  episcopal 
consecration.  Prior  to  the  latter's  appointment  as  President 
of  St.  Augustine's  Seminary,  Toronto,  he  was  Chancellor  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  Toronto.  St.  Joseph's  greetings  are  extend- 
ed to  the  venerable  Prelate  on  this  happy  occasion  and  many 
have  been  the  spiritual  offerings  made  for  blessings  in  his 
zealous  enterprises  to  extend  Christ's  Kingdom  in  the  hearts 
of  his  fellow-men. 


Congratulations  to  a  valued  contributor  of  St.  Joseph 
Lilies,  the  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Luke  Sharkey,  D.P., 
pastor  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul's,  Buffalo,  'N.Y.,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  his  priesthood.  Monsignor  Sharkey 
is  now  on  pilgrimage  to  the  Eternal  City  where  he  hopes  to 
celebrate  Mass  on  the  altar  where  fifty  years  ago  he  said 
his  First  Mass. 


ST.  MICHAEL'S  HOSPITAL 

On  March  16th,  in  honour  of  the  Graduates  the  prelimi- 
nary students  entertained  with  a  delightful  Irish  Play,  Class 
songs  and  refreshments. 

The  September  '31  Class  held  a  reunion  on  March  19th 
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at  the  Nurses'  Residence  at  which  24  members  were  present. 
Following  a  tour  of  the  hospital  and  tea,  the  group  attended 
Benediction  in  the  Hospital  Chapel  Three  of  the  Class  are  now 
members  of  religious  communities,  Sisteu  Mary  Verda,  Monas- 
tery of  the  Precious  Blood,  Brooklyn,  New  York;  Sister  An- 
geline  and  Sister  Mary  Kathleen  of  the  staff  of  St.  Michael's 
Hospital,  Toronto. 

The  preliminary  students  entertained  parents  and  friends 
at  an  April  Tea.  Misses  Maureen  Carty,  Kingston,  and  Sharron 
Lucy,  Belleville,  accompanied  by  Miss  Norah  Bradley  of 
Ottawa,  rendered  solos. 

Field  Trips  for  post  graduate  students  in  Operating  Room 
and  Obstetrical  Departments  and  preliminary  students  in- 
cluded visits  to  the  House  of  Providence,  Mercy  Hospital, 
Sunnybrook  Hospital,  Filtration  Plant  and  Bank  of  Commerce 
Tower,  and  Art  Gallery,  Royal  Ontario  Museum. 

Staff  and  student  nurses  enjoyed  Father  Keller's  moving 
picture,  "You  Can  Change  the  World." 

An  Institute  on  Hospital  Accounting,  sponsored  by  the 
Ontario  Hospital  Association,  held  in  the  Hospital  Assembly 
Room  on  April  11,  12  and  13th,  included  nearly  200  delegates. 

On  March  14th  and  April  18th,  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
meetings  were  held  in  the  Hospital  Assembly  Room. 

At  monthly  meetings  of  the  Dietetic  Internes  of  Toronto 
held  March  15th  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Nurses'  Residence, 
Miss  M.  Sheeh}-,  of  Glidden  Paint  Company,  presented  a  paper 
entitled  "Common  Sense  and  Colour  Sense";  and  on  April 
18th,  Proctor  and  Gamble  Companj^  of  Canada  Limited,  gave 
a  baking  demonstration  in  the  new  Cafeteria. 

Staff  and  student  nurses  in  uniform,  attended  the  Re- 
Dedication  Memorial  Services,  at  St.  Michael's  Cathedral,  on 
May  7th.  Reverend  A.  W.  O'Malley,  C.P.,  was  speaker. 

Graduation  Communion  Breakfast  for  82  graduates  was  held 
May  8th,  and  they  will  be  entertained  by  the  Alumnae  at  a 
dance  in  Eaton  Auditorium  on  June  2nd. 

Sister  de  Sales,  nursing  arts  instructor,  St.  Michael's 
Hospital,  participated  in  the  symposium,  "The  Evolving  Cur- 
riculum" as  part  of  the  programme  of  the  Convention  of  the 
Registered  Nurses'  Association  of  Ontario,  at  the  Royal  York 
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Hotel,  April  27-29.  Convener  of  Arrangements  for  this  Con- 
vention was  Miss  Grace  Murphy,  senior  supervisor  of  medical 
nursing  at  St.  Michael's  Hospital. 

The  annual  Alumnae  Tea  for  the  Scholarship  Fund  was 
held  April  29th. 

On  April  30th,  St.  Joseph's  new  High  School  was  officially 
opened  by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  McGuigan.  Arriving  at  3 
p.m.,  the  Cardinal  entered  the  foyer  where  the  assembled 
school  sang  the  *'Ecce  Sacerdos  Magnus".  After  blessing  the 
building,  he  proceeded  to  the  Auditorium  for  the  official  cere- 
mony. Rev.  G.  Kelly,  pastor  of  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  Parish, 
was  Chairman  for  the  occasion,  and  introduced  His  Eminence 
the  Cardinal,  who  spoke  to  the  assembled  guests,  pointing 
out  to  them  the  need  for  their  continued  support  of  Catholic 
educational  centres  such  as  ours.  After  the  programme,  re- 
freshments were  served  in  the  Cafeteria.  Almost  two  thousand 
people  came  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  to  inspect  the 
school,  which  was  opened  to  the  public. 


PRINCE  RUPERT,  B.C. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Lyons  is  President  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Rogersor 
Vice-President  of  the  newly  organized  Parent-Teachers'  Or- 
ganization of  Annunciation  School. 

At  the  recent  Music  and  Drama  Festival  the  following 
pupils  were  awarded  medals: 

Piano— Mary  Addison  (highest  marks) ;  Rosalie  Thain, 
Beverley  Barwick. 

Vocal  Solo — Isabel  Mintenko,  Alanna  Gushing,  Billy 
Kergin. 

Violin — Elaine  Steffen,  Ellen  Roper. 

Forty-five  pupils  took  part  in  the  Festival.  Congratula- 
tions to  teachers  and  pupils ! 

A  few  weeks  ago,  in  Annunciation  Church  the  most 
Reverend  Anthony  Jordan  blessed  and  dedicated  the  Union 
Jack  and  the  colours  of  the  Boy  Scouts. 


fllumnae 
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In  case  some  of  our  readers  did  not  attend  the  Fashion 
Show  held  in  St.  Joseph's  Auditorium  on  the  evening  of  Feb- 
ruary 13th  here  are  some  of  the  highlijjhts : 

Models:  Aileen  Magee,  Diane  Megaffin,  Elaine  Byrne, 
Mary  Cranston,  Rosemary  LePalm,  Mary  Agnes  Garvey,  Betty 
Fitzgerald,  and  Julianne  Roach.  The  late  Cesar  Borre  and 
his  St.  Michael's  orchestra  provided  a  very  delightful  musical 
programme  immediately  following  the  fashions.  There  were 
attractive  door  prizes  all  gaily  packaged  for  each  and  every 
one  of  the  guests  in  attendance.  Refreshments  were  served 
after  the  musical  programme. 
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The  Annual  Communion  Breakfast  held  on  Sunday,  March 
12th,  was  well  attended.  Father  Daniel  Lord  was  our  guest 
speaker.  He  reminded  us  of  what  a  wonderful  privilege  it  was 
for  us  to  meet  each  year  on  this  occasion,  and  how  the  Sisters 
looked  forward  to  seeing  their  former  pupils. 

*  *         * 

Among  the  out-of-town  visitors  dropping  into  St.  Jo- 
seph's to  say  hello  to  the  Sisters  and  to  their  former  teachers, 
were  Margaret  Gaughan  and  her  husband  and  son.  They  were 
on  their  way  from  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  to  visit  the  family 

in  Collingwood. 

*        *         * 

Eileen  Maloney  from  Ottawa,  called  with  her  husband. 
Also  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Brown  (Cecile  Soucy)  and  her  husband 
spent  an  evening,  and  Margaret  Keenan  McGahan  paid  a  short 

call. 

*  #         * 

Mary  Mitchell,  who  is  on  the  American  Staff  in  Berlin, 
was  home  for  awhile  during  the  winter,  on  leave  of  absence. 

;  *  *  * 

Another  caller  to  St.  Joseph's  was  Margaret  (Macdonald) 
Walton,  Yale  Chairman  of  Hospitality  Committee  of  ^  Yale 
Newcomers.  Her  husband  is  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Yale. 

*  *         * 

Mrs.  Eugene  Pendergast  is  still  in  St.  Petersburgh,  Flor- 
ida, with  her  husband,  who  is  convalescing  after  a  serious 

illness. 

*  *         * 

Muriel  and  Lucille  Reuben's  mother  and  father  spent 
the  winter  visiting  in  Trinidad,  B.W.I. 


Geraldine  Brady  (O'Brien),  who  has  been  living  in  Hamil- 
ton for  most  of  her  married  years,  has  returned  to  Toronto, 
to  make  her  home  here.  Gerry  says  that  although  they  made 
many  good  friends  in  Hamilton,  they  are  both  very  glad  to 

be  home  in  Toronto  again. 

*        *        * 

Sally  Murray  entertained  the  girls  in  class  of  '44  at  a 
delightful   party  on   the   evening   of  March   17th. 
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Marion  Kidd  (Klersey)  has  organized  a  nursery  for  small 
children,  to  take  care  of  them  while  their  parents  attend 
Sunday  Mass.  Congratulations,  Marion,  this  was  certainly 
a  very  original  idea,  and  one  I  am  sure  that  is  very  much 
in  demand. 


Joan  Maloney  is  planning  a  trip  to  Rome  this  summer 
and  will  travel  on  to  Germany  where  she  hopes  to  visit 
Theresa  Neumann. 


Patricia  Leonard  (Cushing),  who  has  been  living  in  Vir- 
ginia, U.S.A.,  has  moved  to  Kingston,  Ontario,  where  her 
husband  is  serving  with  the  Canadian  Army. 


Another  one  of  our  Alumnae  to  return  to  Toronto  is 
Mary  Murphy  (Morrison),  who  has  been  living  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  for  the  past  two  years. 


Mrs.  Paul  Weber  (Constance  Herbert)  and  her  husband 
were  in  iNew  York  for  the  Easter  Season.  They  had  a  visit 
with  Dan  Walsh,  Ph.D.,  formerly  of  St.  Michael's  College. 
Dan  teaches  at  Sacred  Heart  College,  Manhattanville,  and  also 
lectures  at  Columbia  University.  You  will  also  see  Dan's  name 
mentioned  in  the  book  "Seven  Storey  Mountain",  written 
by  the  Trappist  Monk,  Thomas  Merton. 


Eileen  Crothers  (O'Hara)  has  moved  into  her  new  home 
on  Bessborough  Drive,  Leaside. 

*        *        * 

Marie  Shirriff  (Pharand)  who  has  been  living  on  Glen 
Avon  Rd.  in  the  iSunnyside  district,  hopes  to  be  moving  into 
her  new  home  on  the  Old  Forest  Hill  Road  in  the  near  future. 


Margo  Lobraico  and  her  mother  are  leaving  on  May  18th 
for  Rome  for  the  Holy  Year.  When  Margo  returns  home  she 
will  resume  her  teaching  of  piano  and  organ  and  will  welcome 
pupils  who  are  desirous  of  learning  either  the  piano  or  organ. 
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Among  the  distinguished  visitors  to  St.  Joseph's  in  the 
spring,  was  Reverend  Joseph  L.  Muzquiz,  director  of  the  Opus 
Dei  in  Chicago.  Many  of  our  alumnae  no  doubt  follow  this 
very  wonderful  work  of  Father  Muzquiz,  and  will  be  happy 
to  hear  of  his  visit  to  our  school. 

*  *         * 

A  son  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leeper  (Muriel  Reuben) 
Wismer)  on  March  23rd.  A  son  was  also  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward   Hurley    (Theresa   Doyle), 

*  *         * 

A  son  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reuben  (Muriel  Leeper) 
on  October  5th.  Both  Muriel  and  her  sister  Lucille  have  two 
boys,  but  as  yet,  no  candidates  for  St.  Joseph's.  Still  another 
boy,  the  son  of  Mrs.  Hallam,  formerly  Mary  Higgins,  born  in 

March. 

*  *        * 

Mrs.  Babcock  (Kay  McKay)  has  moved  to  Ottawa  where 
her  husband  is  teaching  school. 

*  «        « 

Louise  Kennedy  (  Marion)  expects  to  be  leaving  by  plane 
soon  for  Edmonton  where  she  expects  to  live. 

*  *        * 

Mrs.  Bede  Harrison  (Veronica  Ashbrook)  of  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  has  been  spending  a  few  weeks  at  Laguna  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia. 

*  *         * 

The  writer,  on  the  way  home  from  Fort  Frances  back  "in 
March,  stopped  between  train  and  plane  time  at  Fort  William 
and  called  on  Lorine  Weiler  (O'Brien).  Lorine  has  four  lovely 
children,  two  boys  and  two  girls.  Her  husband  and  his 
brother  are  partners  in  a  law  firm  in  Fort  William. 

*-](■* 

Mary  Ellen  Taylor  became  the  bride  of  Oordon  de  Laat 
in  St.  Cecilia's  parish.  The  cousin  of  the  bride.  Father  Charles 
Lavery,  performed  the  wedding  ceremony.  Joan  was  Mary's 
maid  of  honour,  and  after  the  wedding  the  happy  couple  left 
on   a  honeymoon   trip  to  Florida. 

*  *         * 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Solan ge  Marie  Rochereau  de  la 
Sabliere,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Rochereau 
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de  la  Sabliere,  to  Mr.  John  Michael  Kiely,  son  of  Mrs.  Kiely 
and  the  late  M.  M.  Kiely,  took  place  quietly  on  April  29,  in 
Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  Church.  Following  a  reception 
at  the  bride's  home,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kiely  left  for  Quebec  City. 


Mary  Elizabeth  Winkler,  an  enthusiastic  worker  in  the 
New  York  Foundling  Home  and  who  manages  to  study  for  a 
Master's  Degree,  recently  won  a  Fellowship  to  Fordham  School 
of  Social  Science. 

Congratulations  to  Mary  Elizabeth,  who  is  the  daughter 
of  Kathleen  Clarke  Winkler,  of  Brooklyn,  'New  York.  Kath- 
leen's son,  Mr.  Marshall  Winkler,  &.J.,  at  present  teaching 
in  Canisius  High  School,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  hopes  to  go  to  Wood- 
stock in  June. 

Congratulations  to  Ina  Claire  English,  whose  marriage 
to  Frederick  Jackson  took  place  on  Saturday,  May  6th,  at 

.St.  Michael's. 

#        *         # 

Your  prayers  are  requested  for  the  souls  of:  Ross  Trimble 
(husband  of  Mary  Dunn).  Mary  also  lost  her  little  girl  of  five 
years  of  age,  Mary  Therese  in  the  same  week.  Catherine 
CNillinane,  sister  of  Monsignor  Michael  and  Monsignor  Denis 
Cullinane.  Mr.  Boehler,  Miss  Anne  Corcoran,  aunt  of  Mollie 
and  Ruth.  Mr.  Falvey,  Mr.  Morrison,  father  of  Barbara  and 
Patricia  Morrison.  Mona  Maguire,  Sister  Isabel's  sister,  after 
a  long  illness  in  Montreal.  Mr.  Frank  Foy,  father  of  Anne 
and  Mary. 

Mary  Callahan,  Secretary. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS 

Dear  Sister  Leonarda: 

There  is  a  song  current  these  days  about  a  man  who  claims 
to  be  'his  own  grandpaw",  and  more  or  less  proves  his  claims 
through  detailing  the  devious  intermarriages  of  his  step- 
parents !  As  I  set  out  to  write  a  letter  to  you  for  the  Lilies, 
I  think  I  am  close  to  being  my  own  grandmaw,  who  used  to 
write  so  often  for  these  pages.  She  is  newly  a  grandmaw 
these  days,  by  the  way;  and  the  new  grandchild  (Larry's 
little  girl)  is  "Margaret  Thompson"  no  less!  But  I  had  re- 
solved not  to  be  so  egotistical  as  to  mention  my  own  in 
the  very  first  paragraph. 
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I  had  really  intended  to  start  with  Pauline  Knowlton 
(Mrs.  John  Malo)  who  has  a  fine  new  son;  the  birth  notice 
would  probably  say  "  a  little  brother  for  John",  who  is  two- 
and-a-half.  He  was  born  March  1st  and  is  much  loved  not 
only  by  his  Mother  and  Daddy  but  by  his  "sisters  and  his 
brothers  and  his  cousins  and  his  aunts."  Estelle  Tipping  (Mrs. 
Allan  Thompson)  also  has  a  little  Paul,  newer  still,  born 
April  24th. 

Were  you  teaching  in  the  College  School,  Sister,  when 
Nellie  Hay  ward  was  there?  She  came  to  see  me  the  other 
day.  She  has  three  darling  children — but  they  don't  like 
nuns  at  all!  Leo,  who  is  three  and  a  half,  thinks  they  might 
do  at  a  distance,  but  Linda  who  is  two  and  Geraldine,  one, 
are  absolutely  agin'  the  whole  black-robe  species!  Even  my 
carefully  hoarded  Easter  egg  they  eyed  with  suspicion.  I 
think  Geraldine  was  called  after  one  of  her  mother's  teachers, 
but  I  don't  like  to  inquire  too  precisely  for  fear  I'd  hear  of 
maternal  great-grandmother  Geraldine,  and  then  I'd  have  no 
come  back  when  Sister  Marie  Christine  boasts  about  Margaret 
Gaskin's  little  Mary  Christine!  I  forgot  to  introduce  these 
children  properly ;  the  trio's  last  name  is  Wilton,  and  Margaret 
Gascin  is  Mrs.  Lloyd  Hall. 

And  now.  Sister,  I  can't  think  of  any  other  new  babies 
or  even  middling  old  ones  except  Margaret  Thompson  and 
her  two  new  cousins;  so  maybe  it  would  be  comme  il  faiit  to 
mention  them  here.  In  order  of  seniority  they  are  David 
Scott,  whose  Mother  is  Marie  Maisonville  Scott,  and  Hugh 
Norman,  Jr.,  whose  Mother  is  Mary  Shirrif  Norman.  I  think 
they  are  within  two  weeks  of  one  another,  all  three,  in  age; 
and  if  you  think  Mothers  are  full  of  friendly  rivalry  about 
their  babies'  charms,  you  should  see  three  new  grandmothers  I 
The  three  two-moth-ers  with  their  cousin  mothers  and  their 
SLSiter  grandmothers  were  all  together  Easter  Monday,  but  the 
mothers  were  nonchalant  in  their  admiration  compared  to 
the  grandmothers !  I  was  reminded  of  that  elocution  favourite 
of  Sister  Imelda's — Lord  have  mercy  on  her — about  the  Dad- 
dies and  Laddies.  Each  verse  ended  with: 

"And  each  little  laddie's  Daddy  loves  his  own  dear  laddie  best !" 

Speaking  oif  the  Shirriffs  makes  me  thimk  of  going  abroad 
(they  are  en  route — Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Shirrif f  and  their 
daughter,  Nancy);  and  I  am  reminded  that  several  of  our 
college  graduates  are  going  this  summer.  Betty  Claire  Holland 


i 
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is  one;  and  Carol  and  Miriam  Kelly,  and  Lorraine  Ambler; 
and  I  believe  I  heard  that  Camilla  Lesperanee  is  going  a- 
travelling  too. 

Carol  tells  me  there  is  some  liklihood  of  "Aunt  Pauline" 
also  travelling  this  summer — Torontoward  from  Oslo,  Norway. 
Aunt  Pauline  is,  of  course,  Pauline  McDonagh  MacDonald. 
Sister,  if  Pauline  goes  to  see  you,  will  you  lock  the  convent 
doors  on  her  until  I  can  get  over  to  see  her?  Carol  also  tells 
me  that  Claire  Keogh  has  a  little  son.  He  was  born  here  in 
Toronto,  although  Claire  (Mrs.  George  Larin)  lives  in  Ro- 
chester, but  had  come  to  Toronto  to  visit  her  mother.  Claire 
called  her  little  boy  Patrick  Joseph.  I  think  the  "Patrick" 
part  is  after  her  little  brother  too,  who  died  when  he  was  about 
seven.  He  must  have  been  a  darling  little  boy,  and  they  tell 
an  amusing  story  about  him.  It  seems  when  he  went  to  school 
the  first  day  the  teacher  asked  him  what  his  name  was.  "Pat," 
he  said.  'Tat  whatf  said  the  persevering  woman.  The  little 
boy  was  bewildered.  "Just  Pat,"  he  insisted.  But  just  before 
they  were  dismissed,  he  remembered.  He  edged  up  to  the 
teacher  on  the  way  out.  "I  remember  the  other  part  of  my 
name,"  he  said,  "it's  'Rick'  " ! 

I  suppose  no  one  needs  to  be  reminded  to  remember  in 
praj^ers  our  Mary  Dunn  (Mrs.  Ross  Trimble)  who  lost  within 
a  week  both  her  husband  and  her  little  four-year-old  girl. 
You  asked  me  if  I  saw  Mary  when  I  went  over;  no,  Sister,  I 
didn't,  but  Leslie  Clark  and  Margaret  Ryan  (Foley)  who  were 
there  at  the  time,  were  telling  us  how  brave  she  was.  She 
has  two  other  children. 

When  I  was  mentioning  the  people  who  were  going  abroad 
I  forgot  to  mention  the  Goldens.  It  was  a  momentary  forget- 
ting, for  I  have  been  thinking  of  them  a  great  deal  lately, 
and  of  what  a  lovely  time  they  must  be  having  in  England 
visiting  Anne.  They  all  went.  Their  first  plans  were  that 
just  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Golden  and  Elizabeth  were  going,  but 
at  the  last  minute  they  couldn't  bear  to  leave  Mary, 
so  they  wired  her — she  is  nursing  in  Vancouver — to  meet  them 
at  the  boat — ^ticket  would  be  provided !  Did  anyone  tell  you 
that  Mary  spent  Christmas  with  my  sister  Joan  (BalP  in 
Oliver.  They  had  a  wonderful  week  renewing  acquaintances. 


I  met  Adele   Cozens  hurrying  through   the  College   the 
other  evening.    She  was  on  her  way  to  a  Reunion  Dinner  at 
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one  of  the  downtown  hotels.  It  was  a  reunion  of  her  class. 
And  I  thought  we  were  unique  last  year!  She  tells  me  her 
class  have  a  reunion  every  year.  She  also  reminded  me  that 
Catherine  Habasinski  was  being  married  this  summer.  She 
is  marrying  Mr.  Jack  Milloy.  I  am  wondering  if  Teen  Wil- 
liams was  at  that  Reunion.  And  I'm  wondering  how  many 
St.  Joseph's  old  pupils  know,  when  they  admire  the  very  fine 
posters  and  artistic  memoranda  at  the  Central  Public  Library, 
that  one  of  our  graduates  is  the  clever  artist.  Teen  (or  Kath- 
leen) Williams  graduated  about  five  or  six  years  ago,  and 
went  to  the  College  of  Art  for  four  years.  She  has  been  with 
the  Public  Library  for  a  couple  of  years  now.  There  is  more 
than  just  imagination  and  skill  in  the  work  Kathleen  does. 
There  is  something  of  her  own  sweetness  and  charm.  There 
were  two  other  Williams — ^Margaret,  who  is  nursing  in  the 
City  here,  and  Joan,  who  has  a  position  downtown. 

Now,  really,  Sister,  I  have  no  more  news.  I'm  afraid  I've 
padded  horribly  as  it  is.  Sister  Hildegarde — Lord  have  mercy 
on  her — would  say  "If  you've  nothing  to  say,  don't  bluff!" 

But  Lorraine  Chapeski  has  just  asked  me  if  I  knew  Mar- 
garet Doyle  was  being  married  this  week.  Lorraine  is  study- 
ing Pharmacy  and  living  at  the  College. 

Affectionately  in  J.M.J., 

S.  M.  Geraldine. 

♦       *       * 

....  Drive  out  Main  Street,,  Buffalo,  to  Williamsville,  turn 
left  into  Mill  Street  and  before  you  have  gone  many  feet 
you  will  sight  the  Franciscan  Motherhouse  of  Saint  Mary  of 
the  Angels.  You  enter  at  a  gate  topped  by  the  name  in  wrought 
iron  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  low  stone  wall  partly  hidden 
by  a  hedge  and  further  guarded  by  a  little  brick  pump  house 
suggestive  of  a  lodge  with  narrow  perpendicular  slits  of  win- 
dows. A  long  macadamized  driveway  winds  about  from  the 
main  road  to  the  front  of  the  building,  a  four-story  buff  brick 
structure  with  its  limestone  trim  carrying  over  the  entrance 
or  Tudor  Oothic  square  tower  entirely  open  to  the  sky  and 
by  its  large  apertures  in  the  sides  giving  a  suggestion  of  the 
lightness  and  grace  which  culminates  in  the  slender  spire  at 
one  corner.  At  the  opposite  corner  one  notices  a  graceful  form 
of  an  angel  cut  in  stone. 

You  come  into  a  spacious  entry  graced  by  a  very  beauti- 
ful white  marble  life-size  statue  of  St.  Francis  seated  among 
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the  birds.  The  ceiling  showing  blue  between  the  massive 
beams  of  dark  oak  gives  an  impression  of  even  greater  height 
than  the  two  stories  of  this  entry.  You  follow  the  oak  stair- 
ease  rising  at  your  right  and  you  reach  the  balcony  or 
mezzanine  from  which  open  the  corridors  of  the  second  floor 
and  the  chapel.  When  you  are  ushered  into  the  chapel  you 
are  at  once  spellbound  by  the  loveliness  of  the  altar.  Plere 
it  rises  almost  to  the  height  of  the  groined  ceiling  but  in  such 
exquisite  proportions  that  you  feel  it  to  be  an  intrinsic  part 
of  the  chapel  itself.  The  main  altar  is  of  white  marble,  deli- 
cately carved,  graceful  and  simple,  yet  ornate.  It  is  echoed 
in  the  two  small  side  altars  of  the  same  material  and  in  the 
white  marble  altar  rail.  One's  eyes  follow  the  rounded  column 
supports  up  to  the  arches  of  the  ceiling  and  linger  on  the 
fine  stained  glass  windows  which  flank  the  balcony.  Below 
this  little  gallery  small  stained  glass  windows  lend  color  to 
the  lower  floor. 

Here,  in  this  lovely  chapel,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night  you  will  find  two  white-veiled  sisters  kneeling  at  prie- 
dieus  within  the  sanctuary  in  perpetual  adoration  before 
the  Eucharistic  Lord. 

Angela  Henry. 


In  the  chapel  of  the  Presentation  College  in  Mount- 
mellick,  Sean  O'Sullivan's  paintings  seem  to  be  placed  rather 
too  high  on  the  walls.  The  chapel  itself  is  a  fine  square  interior 
with  large  arched  plain  windows — those  in  the  sanctuary 
are  leaded  lights —  and  a  well  designed  marble  altar. 

Both  in  colour  and  design  these  stations  of  the  Cross  are 
unlike  any  others  I  have  seen  in  Ireland.  They  are  very 
brilliant  and  fiery,  and  were  it  not  for  the  flat  texture  of  the 
paint,  as  if  the  oil  were  mixed  with  gouache,  they  might 
appear  gaudy.  As  it  is,  they  make  a  fine  show  of  colour 
against  the  unrelieved  white  walls,  the  contrast  being  broken 
somewhat  by  a  thin  line  of  red  cunningly  let  into  the  frames. 
The  artist  evidently  considered  the  effect  of  light  in  the 
chapel,  for  the  first  five  facing  the  strong  rays  of  the  day  are 
coolest  in  treatment,  while  the  last  five  are  most  sharply 
defined.    The  four  Stations  on  the  end  wall,   receiving  the 
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front    light    from    both    sides,    are    broader    and    the   colours 
softer. 

The  first  Station  lays  emphasis  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  artist  approaches  these  subjects.  The  figure  of  Christ 
in  a  simple  red  garment,  the  hands  tied  behind  His  back, 
stands  before  a  Pilate  quite  judicial  and  kindly  in  appear- 
ance as  he  acts  in  his  royal  purple  robes.  The  life-size  figures 
are  placed  against  a  blue  sky  and  background.  The  issues 
involved  strike  the  viewer  forcibly.  There  is  nothing  else 
for  him  to  think  of  than  the  startling  fact  that  the  Almighty, 
dignified  even  in  His  humility,  is  prisoner  and  that  He  is 
being  judged  by  this  very  earthy  man. 

Again  in  the  fourth  Station,  although  there  are  a  number 
of  figures  presented,  only  those  of  Our  Lord  and  His  Mother 
are  the  centre  of  interest.  The  artist  stresses  aspects  of  a 
subject  as  seen  by  him,  and  so  has  given  a  fresh  representation 
of  it. 

In  each  picture  the  artist  has  engendered  the  feeling  of 
individuality  and  as  the  tragic  story  is  unfolded,  the  figure 
of  Christ  grows  more  exhausted  and  weary.  In  the  eighth 
Station  He  shows  a  new  strength  as  He  comforts  the  women 
of  Jerusalem.  Then  in  the  nailing  to  the  cross,  a  rift  of  light 
on  the  fierce  skyline  illuminates  the  vividly  portrayed  scene, 
while  in  the  next  Station  all  brightness  is  gone,  there  is 
only  the  dying  Christ  against  piled  up  masses  of  angry  grey 
and  brown  clouds,  the  mourning  figures  beneath  in  soft  deep 
shades  of  purple,  green  and  blue.  In  the  laying  in  the  tomb 
is  presented  from  within  the  parchment  grey  corpse  and  the 
three  surrounding  figures  outlined  against  the  light  coming 
through  the  opening  in  the  cave. 

These  paintings,  as  works  of  art  are  admirable,  and 
it  is  refreshing  to  see  Sean  O'Sullivan  working  in  such  a 
free  medium. 

C.  O'Sullivan. 
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CONFERENCE 

During  the  week-end  of  Feb.  10-12  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Department  of  the  Students'  Council  of  Laval  University 
sponsored  a  Conference  on  "The  Christian  Working  in  the 
Contemporary  World."  A  number  of  students  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  attended  this  Conference,  among  whom 
were  Winnifred  Lownie  and  Catherine  Johnson  from  St. 
Joseph's. 

Subsidization  for  the  students  of  various:  creeds  was  pro- 
vided through  the  efforts  and  material  help  of  friends  who 
are  sincerely  interested  in  the  students'  design  to  give  "Christ" 
to  the  world.  To  the  benefactors  of  St.  Joseph's  girls  we  offer 
our  heartfelt  thanks. 


THE  RETREAT 


Our  annual  retreat,  which  was  held  February  22-25,  was 
a  time  of  grace  w^hich  we  shall  not  easily  forget.  It  was  under 
the  direction  of  Rev.  Cuthbert  McGreevy,  C.P.,  who,  with 
simple,  earnest  words,  set  our  hearts  on  fire  to  serve  God 
"in  holiness  and  in  justice  all  our  days."  During  the  hours 
we  spent  before  Our  Lord  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament  we  re- 
alized that,  during  the  academic  year,  we  had  become  "busy 
about  many  things,"  that  we  had  failed  to  completely  integrate 
our  knowledge  of  God  into  our  everyday  stream  of  life,  and 
that  but  one  thing  is  necessary,— SANCTITY.  We  must  LOVE, 
fully,  utterly,  completely.  Then  only  can  we  have  peace,  joy, 
hope.  Then  only  shall  we  see  Christ  in  our  neighbour ;  then 
only  shall  we  serve. 


DEBATING 


Recently   St.    Michael's   College    Debating    Society,    with 
which  St.  Joseph's  is  affiliated,  had  a  half-hour  panel  dis- 


GRA.DUATION  OLA-SS,  1950 

TOP  BOW:  Rose  Marie  LaPalme,  Catherine  Johnson,  Eleanor 

Dunn,  iMarilyn  Finley. 
SECOND  ROW:  Joan  Keogh,  Helen  Boehler,  Eleanor  Sherlock, 

Barbara  Nokes. 
THIRD   ROW:    Jacqueline   Heffron,   Ksavera   Jarosz,    Audrey 

Lowrie,  Patricia  Quinn. 
FOURTH     ROW:     Adele     Annett,     Muriel     Rouleau,     Winnifred 

Lownie,  Catherine  Aitcheson, 


GRADUATlUiX  CLASS,  1950 

TOP  ROW:    Mary  Poirier,  Helen  Prendergast,  Lorraine  Ambler, 

Clairine  Jackman. 
SECOND  ROW:    Mary  Agnes  Wilkinson,  Frances  Conlin,  Barbara 

Southern,  Mary  Tadman. 

THIRD  ROW:    Margaret  Lindo,  Anne  Halasz,  Thelma  McGuire, 
Helen  Martel. 

FOURTH  ROW:    Frances  Lobraico,  Elaine  Maloney,   Betty  Fitz- 
gerald,   Ada    Phelan. 
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cussiou  on  one  of  the  local  FM  stations  on  the  topic  of  Eutha- 
nasia, under  the  sponsorship  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Radio  Commission.  Originally  a  debate  on  the  same  subject 
was  to  have  been  held  with  University  College,  and  for  this 
debate  the  use  of  the  House  of  Legislature  in  the  House  of 
Parliament  had  been  secured.  University  College  pulled  out 
at  the  last  minute,  fearing  that  the  topic  was  a  little  too  touchy 
and  might  end  up  in  a  theological  discussion  owing  to  the 
Catholic  stand  on  the  issue.  Catherine  Johnson,  President  of 
our  Debating  Union,  took  an  able  part  in  the  panel  discussion. 
The  same  evening,  prior  to  a  debate  which  was  held  in  the 
St.  Joseph's  Common  Room,  the  panel  discussion  was  run  off 
from  a  recording  machine.  No  one  was  more  surprised  than 
Catherine  to  hear  how  ably  and  forcefully  she  had  advanced 
her  points  and  had  refuted  the  arguments  of  the  opposition. 


ATHLETICS 


Among  the  University  CO-ED  'T'  WINNERS  this  year 
were  Betty  Fitzgerald  and  Kay  Schenck,  both  of  whom  won 
the  Bronze  Baby  Basketball  Award,  a  Senior  'T',  the  highest 
award  for  Women's  Athletics.  This  is  the  second  time  that 
Betty  has  brought  this  honour  to  St.  Joseph's.  Betty  Jane 
Eraser  was  the  winner  of  a  Junior  *T',  and  Frances  Conlin 
of  third  class  colours,  for  hockey. 

At  the  Athletic  Tea,  held  at  Loretto  College,  the  awards 
were  presented  by  Miss  A.  E.  M.  Parkes,  Sec.-Treas.  of  the 
Women's  Athletic  Associations.  Many  of  the  girls  were  also 
winners  of  various  St.  Michael's  awards.  The  final  presenta- 
tion was  the  Silver  Cup  for  the  Inter-faculty  Basketball  Cham- 
pionship, which  was  won  this  year,  for  the  second  time  in  the 
history  of  the  College,  by  St.  Michael's  Women. 


WHATSOEVER  YOU  DO  TO  MY  LITTLEST  ONES  .  .  . 

A  number  of  students  of  St.  Joseph's  College  are  taking 
an  active  interest  in  the  Children's  Aid  Shelter  here  in  To- 
ronto. In  the  evenings  they  bathe  the  children,  tell  them 
stories  and  get  them  ready  for  bed.  On  Saturdays  they  and 
boys  from  St.  Michael's  College  carry  out  a  definite  guidance 
program.  They  study  a  case  history  of  one  of  the  children, 
then  consult  a  psychologist  to  learn  how  their  analysis  fits  in 
with  a  professional  one.     The   executive   meets   every  week 
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and  the  whole  groups  get  together  once  a  month.  The  pro- 
gram is  carried  out  with  the  paid  welfare  workers  at  the 
Shelter  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  member  of  the  Faculty. 
The  group  working  at  the  Shelter  totals  forty,  about  twenty 
boys  and  twenty  girls. 


GRADUATION  BANQUET 

On  March  16,  a  banquet  in  honour  of  the  Graduating  Class 
of  5T0  was  given  by  the  undergraduates  of  St.  Joseph's 
College.  It  was  a  mingled  scene  of  joy  and  sadness,  for  then 
for  the  first  time,  the  graduates  realized  that  their  life  at 
St.  Joseph's  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  The  toast  to  the 
University  was  given  by  Audrie  Lowrie,  and  answered  by 
Rev.  Father  Lavery,  Registrar  of  St.  Michael's  College.  This 
was  followed  by  a  toast  to  St.  Michael's  College  given  by  Mary 
Agnes  Wilkinson,  and  answered  by  Rev.  Father  Bondy,  Su- 
perior of  St.  Michael's  College.  The  final  one,  to  the  graduates, 
was  given  by  Margery  Vice  and  answered  by  Winnifred 
Lownie,  President  of  St.  Joseph's  S.A.C.  A  lighter  touch  was 
added  by  the  reading  of  the  Senior  Will  by  Elaine  Maloney 
and  the   Sophomore  Prophecy  by  Betty   Claire   Holland. 


Two  of  our  former  students,  Helen  Harber  and  Leila 
Greco,  received  the  religious  habit  in  Easter  week,  Helen  at  the 
Cenaele  Convent,  Lake  Ronkonkoma,  L.I.,  and  Leila  at  the 
Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  iSt.  Joseph,  North  Bay. 

May  God's  blessing  attend  them. 


To  Maxine  Mulvihill,  who  lost  her  father  a  short  time 
ago,  we  offer  our  heartful  sympathy. 


THE  LITERARY  SOCIETY 

The  Literary  Society,  under  the  leadership  of  Helen 
Boehler,  with  the  assistance  of  Adele  Annett  and  Carolyn 
Gratton,  has  been  extraordinarily  active.  The  meetings  varied 
from  small  informal  groups  to  more  formal  gatherings  (we 
wore  growns)  made  up  of  Loretto  and  St.  Michael  students 
and  even,  'tis  rumoured,  some  from  Vic  and  U.C.  Our  fame 
is  spreading. 

Sister  Dominica  opened  the  year's   events  with   a   talk, 
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illustrated  by  slides,  on  the  well-known  spots  in  Britain  as- 
sociated with  the  great  men  of  English   literature. 

Father  Shook  outlined  a  history  of  the  drama,  based  on 
plays  that  he  saw  in  both  London  and  Paris  last  year. 

Sister  Bernard  and  Carolyn  Gratton  shared  a  meeting. 
Sister  outlined  a  brief  history  of  French-Canadian  literatui'e 
and  Carolyn  told  us  about  Roger  Lemelin.  Sister  Bernard 
again  contributed  a  discussion  of  John  Gunther's  ''Death 
Be  'Not  Proud",  and  Frank  Sheed's  translation  of  the  "Letters 
of  the  Little  Flower." 

Dr.  McLuhan  next  treated  The  American  Novel  in  his 
own  inimitable  and  fascinating  way. 

Father  Joseph  O'Neill  gave  an  interesting  and  informative 
talk  on  the  Great  Books  as  a  Basis  of  Adult  Education, 

Betty  Cormack  of  Loretto  and  Dave  Thurston  from  St. 
Mike's  led  a  round-table  discussion  on  the  Russian  novelists. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  year  was  Father  Bondj^'s 
talk  on  Beaudelaire,  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the  French 
poets. 

"We  had  another  excellent  round-table  discussion  on  Paul 
Claudel's  "Tidings  Brought  to  Mary",  led  by  Sister  Bernard, 
Sister  Corinne,  Clarine  Jackman  and  Jean-Pierre  Sehoeler 
from  France. 

Professor  Rogers  from  Trinity  gave  a  timely  and  interest- 
ing talk  on  Andre  Gide. . . 

Don  Mogan  led  a  lively  discussion  on  Francois  Mauriac, 
a  leading  French  novelist.  Jean-Pierre  Sehoeler  told  us  about 
Jean  Cocteau,  a  versatile  and  enigmatic  figure  in  contem- 
porary French  life. 

Mother  Olga,  from  Loretto,  gave  a  fascinating  and 
sparkling  talk  on  Antoine  de  Saint-Exupery,  the  French 
aviator  novelist. 

Professor  Robbins  of  Victoria  provided  a  delightful 
change  in  his  talk  on  Modern  Humour,  liberally  sprinkled 
with  Uncle  Remus  stories  and  other  anecdotes. 

He  was  followed  by  three  lectures  on  modern  poets;  Fa- 
ther Mallon  on  Thomas  Merton's  poetry.  Father  Shook  on 
Gerard  Manly  Hopkins,  and  Dr.  McLuhan  on  T.  S.  Eliot,  with 
the  unusual  privilege  of  hearing  records  of  Mr.  Eliot  reading 
his  own  poetry. 

We  have  had  an  inspiring  year.  Our  heartfelt  thanks 
and  appreciation  we  give  to  Sister  Bernard,  our  faculty  ad- 
visor, and  to  all  those  who  helped.  It's  been  a  grand  year. 

Adele  Annett,  5T0 
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COMMUNION  CRUSADE 

By   FATHER   LAWRENCE  G.   LOBASIK,   S.V.D. 
Sacred  Heart  Mission  House,  Girard,  Pa. 

Father  Lawrence  G.  Lovasik,  in  his  booklet  entitled  The 
Communion  Crusade,  presents  a  strong  appeal  for  the 
frequent  reception  of  Holy  Communion.  He  clearly  shows  the 
necessity,  in  our  time  more  than  ever  before,  for  Catholics  to 
strengthen  themselves  against  the  foreign  forces  in  the  world. 

Some  of  the  marvels  of  Holy  Communion  are  set  forth  to 
encourage  all  of  us  to  join  the  Communion  Crusade  of  Catholics 
who  wish  to  receive  Jesus  frequently.  As  the  body  requires 
nourishment,  so  also  the  soul  has  need  of  spiritual  food.  Who 
of  us  can  ignore  the  words  of  Christ  Himself,  when  He  said 
* '  He  who  eats  My  flesh  and  drinks  My  blood  has  life  everlasting 
and  I  will  raise  him  up  on  the  last  day." 

Betty  Markle,  5T1. 


THE  ELEVENTH  HOUR 

It  is  always  the  eleventh  hour 

And  in  this  hour  I  want  to  know  of  Christ, 

To  hear  His  footsteps  in  the  corridors  He  walks, 

The  Man,  the  Love  of  Him, 

I  must  be  Him, 

For  in  Him  there  is  consciousness. 

For  self  no  longer  is. 
That  is  the  new  life — 
It  is  here  as  well  as  there, 
Between  the  'this'  and  'this.' 

I  look  to  East  and  West 
From  the  open  fields, 
From  the  deep  wood, 
Or  from  the  windy  heights. 

But  place,  direction these  poor  negatives. 

And  we   try  to   change  the  light  into   our   comprehension- 
darkness. 
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In  this  eleventh  hour  I  want  to  know  Christ. 

I  fear  to  see  Him, 

I  do  not  ask  to  see  Him, 

I  want  nothing  but  to  be  near  Him. 

I  will  go  where  He  is, 

He  is  here,  so  I  must  go  here. 

But  here — not  the  spot — Eternity,  here  and  now 

In  the  eleventh. 


Barbara   Nokes,  5T0. 


ST.  JOSEPH 

St.  Joseph,  ere  the  day  begun 

You  taught  us  how  to  pray 

For  Jesus,  all  your  acts  were  done, 

'Twas  love  in  its  simply  way. 

In  labors  hard  you,  father,  wept. 

But  these  were  tears  of  joy, 

For  often  by  your  side  you  kept 

Your  little  Infant  Boy. 

Beside  your  mild  and  holy  Spouse 

How  sweet  each  tack  became. 

While  angels  hover 'd  o'er  the  house 

As  you  heard  Jesus'  name. 

And  as  the  darkness  settled  round 

No  sweeter  grace  was  miss'd. 

And  when  you  went  at  last  to  sleep 

'Twas  God  your  pure  lips  kissed. 


tolleg^^thool 


_  MT    ir      Courtesy   week    came,    and    courtesy   week 

Uourtesy  Week      ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^le  question  still  remains— "Did 
courtesy  week  conquer"? 

Every  girl  went  around  for  five  full  days,  with  courtesy 
written  all  over  her  face.  At  the  end  of  the  week,  we  all 
felt  as  if  we  were  sprouting  wings.  A  play,  which  dealt  with 
slang,  was  presented,  in  the  auditorium.  The  moral? — "Be- 
ware of  your  parents,  girls,  because  they  are  sharper  than 
you  think  they  are." 

Courtesy  isn't  just  for  a  week,  or  for  school,  but  for  all 
time,  and  everywhere — ^^for  those  who  wish  to  conquer  them- 
selves. 

Patricia  Harrison,  10-B,  S.J.C.S. 


Vocation  Week 


"We  had  Vocation  week,  from  April  19  to 
April  21 — a  week  set  aside  to  allow  us  to 
think  about  our  vocation  in  life.  One  afternoon,  a  nurse  from 
St.  Michael's  Hospital  outlined  her  chosen  career.  Another 
afternoon,  we  viewed  the  picture  "You  Can  Change  the 
"World".  And  on  the  last  afternoon,  we  saw  "The  Triumphant 
Hour." 

Many  girls  made  posters  depicting  the  different  states 
in  life.  These  were  very  clever,  and  showed  quite  vividly  the 
married,  the  single,  and  also  the  Religious  state. 

Betty  Tipping,  9-D,  S.J.C.S. 


"You  Can 

Change  the  World" 


This  picture  shown   in   the   auditorium 
was  based  on  Father  Keller's  idea  that 
anyone,    no    matter    how    insignificant 
and  unimportant  he  or  she  might  be,  can  change  the  world. 

As  Ann  Blyth  said : — "The  woods  are  full  of  good  people. 
All  we  have  to  do  now  is  get  them  out  of  the  woods."  Jack 
Benny,  Bob  Hope,  Irene  Dunne,  and  others  starred  in  it. 

Joan  Russia,  9-D,  S.J.C.S. 
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J  .  g  ,  ,  The  basketball  season  has  come  to  an  end  and 
B  kthan^  ^^^  Senior  and  Junior  champions  have  been 
a£  etDaii  declared.  12-A  took  the  senior  honours  in  a 
thrilling  game  with  11-C.  10-B  have  proved  themselves  junior 
champions  over  9-D  by  a  19-6  decision.  Janet  Fraser,  Rita 
Deschenes  and  Carol  Fredieriekson  played  a  good  game  for 
12-A  while  Sue  Mosteller  was  an  outstanding  figure  for  the 
losers.  Audrey  Hutter  and  Elaine  Fahey  were  the  basket- 
getters  for  10-B  and  Ruth  Trickey  was  a  star  for  9-D.  Con- 
gratulations,  champs ! 

Patricia  Jarvis,  10-B,  S.J.C.S. 


Concert  ^^^^  o'clock  was  the  hour  as  St.  Joseph's  Choir  en- 
throned in  Eaton's  Auditorium  gave  their  first  stage 
performance.  There  were  selections  such  as  "Where  E'er  You 
Walk,'*  "The  Evening  Prayer"  from  Hansel  and  Gretal;  "O 
Sleep,  Fond  Beauty",  "Summer  Is  a-Comin'  In".  Virgil  Fox 
was  the  great  organist  for  the  evening.  The  next  day  news- 
papers gave  the  school  a  very  favorable  criticism — shall  we 
hope  for  more  concert  performances? 

Carolyn  Frost,  10-B,  S.J.C.S. 


_,     _      .  ,  ^,     „  Tears  welled  in  the  eyes  of  the 

The  Passion  and  the  Mass  ^^^ole  student  body  as  they 
watched  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord  portrayed  in  a  film.  The 
Trial,  Scourging,  the  Crowning  with  Thorns,  the  Carrying  of 
the  Cross  to  Mt.  Calvary  led  up  to  the  Redeemer's  death. 

The  unbloodiy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  was  also  shown  in 
the  film  in  technicolor.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  this 
picture  was  to  hear  the  prayers  of  the  Mass  spoken  in  English 
and  to  see  the  actions  of  the  priest  during  the  Consecration 
and  Offertory. 

Margaret  Oarvey,  lO^B,  S.J.CS.. 


Minstrel  Show  ^*^y  witnessed  the  pleasant  little  skit  put 
on  by  10-D's  dramatic  artists.  With  a  choral 
background,  many  of  the  more  famous  southern  ditties  were 
sung.  In  addition  to  the  riddlers,  there  was  featured  an  oper- 
atic aria,  "Mary  Had  a  Little  Lamb,"  beautifully  sung  by  i\Iary 
Skrabec.    All  in  all,  it  was  a  musical  success. 

Doreen   Fogarty,    10-B,    S.J.C.S. 
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Mission  Endeavours    ^^^^^  ^^^^  F^^^'  ^^"^  ^^^^^^  ^"^'  ^^^^  ^^*^^- 
du^ed  to  Sister  Peter  Marie,  a  Missionary 

Sister  from  Maryknoll,  who  was  to  leave  shortly  for  the 
Philippines.  After  her  talk,  we  began  collecting  old  books  for 
her  Mission.  Sister  had  told  us  of  the  need  for  suitable  read- 
ing for  her  "charges".  We  collected  over  sixty  books  which 
are  to  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  Mission. 

In  April,  our  class  received  a  letter  from  Gualberto  Si- 
bayar,  asking  for  a  pen-pal.  Rosemary  O'Donnell  has  already 
sent  the  answering  letter. 

Stella  Werbicki,  9-D,  S.J.C.S. 


JUNE,  MONTH  OF  THE  SACRED   HEART 

The  trees  are  in  full  leaf,  the  flowers  are  blooming  and  the 
birds  are  singing  their  songs  of  praise  to  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Young  children  are  practising  for  the  procession  for  Corpus 
Christi.  Their  young  voices  are  being  trained  to  isiing  such  beauti- 
ful hymns  as  "Little  White  Host,  Thou  Art  Lord  Most  High", — 
the  words  which  our  elders  will  repeat  silently  to  themselves, 
as  their  children  sing  them. 

We  are  again  mindful  of  the  feast  of  the  'Sacred  Heart,  which 
will  be  celebrated  on  June  IGth.  We  will  prepare  our  hearts  and 
our  homes  for  it.  When  June  has  ended,  we  will  thank  Our  Lord 
for  His  lovely  month — and  for  the  close  of  school. 

Ann  Moore,   9-A,  S.J.C.S. 


FEAR-FOSTERE©  FRIENDSHIP 

"Mom,  he's  so  big",  the  young  boy  whispered. 

The  rnonster  then  beckoned  with  that  powerful  finger,  and 
with  a  harsh  voice,  roared  "You're  next". 

Quaking  with  fear  Johnny  sat  down  in  the  deep,  uninviting 
chair.  "But,  I  haven't  any  tooth-aches,  honestly.  Could  I  go  home 
please?" 

With  determination  and  also  gentleness  his  mother  advised, 
"No  dear,  you  must  stay.  It  will  ibe  over  in  a  few  minutes." 

To  Johnny  those  few  minutes  stretched  into  an  eternity.  But 
he  still  possessed  an  undaunted  curiosity.  When  he  was  granted  a 
reprieve,  he  glanced  about  the  room,  noticing  the  drill  and  other 
instruments.  But  his  eye  returned  to  the  dentist. 

When  the  dentist  began  to  examine  his  teeth,  Johnny  was 
tempted  to  use  them.  Besides,  the  dragon  might  start  breathing 
fire.  You  never  could  depend  on  dentists. 

Then  the  dentist  smiled  stopped  working,  and  said,  "  I  don't  see  a 
thing  wrong  with  your  teeth  and  I  don't  think  you  will  have  to  stop 
eating  candy.  Will  you  mind  coming  back  to  me  in  six  months?" 

Johnny  replied  instantly  "Oh  no,  I  want  to  came  back.  Maybe 
sooner." 

Margaret  Hyland.  XII-A,  S.J.C.S. 
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MAY 

Miay  is  set  aside  for  Our  Blessed.  'Lady.  Each  ifamily  and  each 
individual  should  dedioate  part  of  the  day  to  her.  Because  Father 
Peyton  has  stresised  the  Pamily  Rosary  we  feel  that  there  is  no 
better  way  of  italking  to  her.  IShe  has  promised  that  only  through 
,prayer  will  Russia  be  converted.  In  our  Catholic  school  we  are 
ifree  to  honour  her.  Each  d'ass  keeps  her  shrine  surrounded  by 
flowers.  These  small  acts  of  virtue  will  certainly  be  rewarded  by 
Our  Lady. 

Elizabeth   Bernath,   10-A,   S.J.C.S. 


EXAaUNATIONS 


An  examination  is  a  test 

In  which  we  try  to  do  our  best 

To  express  our  full  knowledge 

Of   what   we    have   learned    at   college. 

We  answer  questions  in  the  dark 

Hoping  to  miake  the  fifty  mark. 

And   when  completed,    breathe   a   sigh 

"If  I  don't  pass,  I  think  I'll  die." 

Margaret  iMary  Cunningham,   10-A,  S.J.C.S. 


MY  FATHER 


As  you  enter  the  room,  the  first  person  who  will  attract  your 
attention  is,  of  course,  my  father.  Your  first  imipression  of  him 
might  be  that  he  wasn't  expecting  company.  His  shirt  is  apt  to 
be  hanging,  las  it  often  does,  when  he  feels  "at  home."  His  com- 
fortable slippers  appear  to  be  on   their   last  mile. 

A  glanjce  at  his  face  will  reveal  a  high  (forehead,  the  out- 
come not  only  of  intelligence  but  of  receding  hair.  A  protruding 
nose,  thin  lips  and  a  sharp  chine  form  the  rest  of  his  face. 

Forgive  me,  Oad,  if  I  say  that  you  are  not  the  handsomest — 
but  to  me  you  rate  the  tops. 

Elizabeth  McArthur,  9^C,  S.J.C.S. 


MY  MOTHER 


Would  you  like  to  meet  my  Mother?  She  is,  I  know,  the 
sweetest  person  in  all  the  world. 

My  iMother  is  two  or  three  inches  over  five  feet  tall,  well- 
built,  and  bubbling  with  personality.  IShe  is  neat  and  tidy,  and 
wholly  enjoyable' to  be  with.  Although  she  has  a  sense  of  humour, 
she  knows  just  where  to  draw  the  line  with  us.  iMother  is  broad- 
minded  too,  because  she  can  see  the  other  person's  point  of  view. 
However,  on  some  (points  of  discipline  for  her  children,  she  can 
be  inexorable.  Her  "no's"  are,  however,  softened  by  her  great 
love  for  us.  All  my  sweetest  thoughts  for  Mother  are  really  true, 
because  why  else  would  Dad  have  married  her? 

Suzanne    O'Donnell,    9^,    S.J.C.S. 
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•'INrX)RMATION  PI/EASE" 

"Ah  me,  to-day  is  Monday,  and  only  two  weeks  until  exams. 
The  class  is  outlining  activities,  while  the  teachers  set  the  tests.  I 
am  the  Information  Bureau — IOC. 

Here  comes  Joan.  I  wonder  what  she  has  for  me  this  fine  day. 
O  ho!  10-C  Presents  a  Candy  Sale  to  Raise  Money  for  the  New  Con- 
vent at  Alexandria.  Next  I  visualize  Mary  and  Catherine  coming 
gleefully  with  news  that  the  help  of  all  pupils  is  required  in  the 
Monster  Bazaar  for  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  iSuddenly  the  room 
becomes  silent  and  all  breaths  are  held:  Sister  is  approaching  with 
yes,  the  Exam  Timetable.  Everyone  sighs  as  it  is  read.  Then  the 
class  settles  down  to  work. 

While  my  friends  study,  I  review  some  of  my  previous  notices. 
At  the  upper  right  hand  corner  is  an  announcement  of  the  Basket- 
ball games.  Directly  below  is  a  sign  proclaiming  the  great  'Trial 
Scene'  from  Shakespeare's  'Merchant  of  Venice'  scheduled  for  next 
Monday.  The  last  article  states  that  all  Hummer  Rep's  are  to  hand 
in  a  Christmas  story. 

The  notices  foretell  a  busy  and  enjoyable  two  weeks  for  my 
querists  whom  I  happily  serve. 

Martha  "Kenny,  XC,  S.J.C.S. 


THE  EAJSTER  PARADE 


Famous  for  years  on  Toronto's  'boardwalk  at  Sunnyside  is 
the  annual  Easter  parade.  Crowds  of  people  come  from  far  and 
near  on  Easter  Sunday  to  exhibit  their  finery — which  may  be 
anything  from  a  pair  of  shoe  laces  to  a  whole  Spring  wardrobe. 
You'll  find  them  trooping  along,  forming  a  large,  colourful  scene. 
There  are  some  novelties  too.  This  year  it  was  a  twelve-pound 
hat  which  held  la  live  bunny. 

Joan  Cruickshank,    10-A,   S.J.C.S. 


GRADUATION 


In  the  middle  of  May,  the  graduates  of  St.  Joseph's  College 
School,  in  long  white  gowns,  and  carrying  red  roses,  receive  their 
medals  and  diplomas,  in  Eaton  Auditorium.  For  weeks  the  corri- 
dors resound  with  chatter  about  teas  and  dances.  Their  last  few 
weeks  at  school  are  spent  in  reminiscing;   school  life  is  over. 

After  five  years  of  hard  work.  Graduation  day  arrives,  joy- 
ous and  clear. 

Marie   Doran,    10-B,   S.J.CS. 


MY  FLOWER  GARDEN 


My  flower  garden  is  the  most  beautiful  in  summer,  when  all 
the  flowers  are  in  bloom,  with  their  colours.  The  garden  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  white  picket  feace  and  the  flowers  are  arranged  in 
straight  rows.  It  contains  many  varieties — tulips,  pansies,  forget- 
me-nots  and  others. 

Mary   Bozzato,    10-A,   S.J.C.S. 
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A  DAY  IN  MY  MFE 

I  am  Jackie,  a  small,  yellow  canary — the  pride  of  my  mis- 
tress' heart.  I  live  in  a  stufify  cage,  high  up  on  a  stand,  beside  a 
window. 

I  wake  at  six  each  morning,  take  my  bath,  and  then  call  to 
my  mistress.  I  have  to  be  careful,  because,  Homer,  the  cat,  also 
rises  early,  to  sit  under  my  cage,  where  he  awaits  his  breakfast, 
which  he  hopes  will  be  me. 

Mter  breakfast,  I  sing,  swing  and  perhaps  fall,  or  sit  on  one 
of  my  perches  whence  I  can  bump  my  head  on  the  top  of  the  cage. 
I  am  happy,  for  my  mistress  loves  me,  and  seldom  forgets  my  meals. 

To-day,  as  I  look  out  the  open  window  into  the  warm  sun- 
shine, I  can  see  my  little  wild  friends  flitting  from  tree  to  tree. 
It  must  be  lovely  to  be  free — to  be  able  to  fly  into  the  trees; 
but  they  are  dangerous.    Homer  climbs  trees. 

At  night  I  dream,  as  must  all  little  loaged-in-canaries,  of  happy 
times  among  the  flowers,  and  bowers,  and  trees,  in  the  great 
out-doors. 

Hilda  Bohn,  9-A,  S.J.CS. 


WEATHER  CRISIS 


Lack  of  rain  and  a  drop  in  temperature  left  (Prince  Rupert  with 
an  electricity  and  water  shortage  and  12^000  people  cold  and  thirsty. 

At  first  more  than  a  forty  percent  reduction  of  electricity  but 
the  residents  did  not  co-operate,  the  power  was  rationed  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day. 

Schools  were  closed  and  meetings  and  gatherings  postponed. 
Neon  signs  were  turned  off  and  street  lights  were  dimmed. 

Rain  is  needed  and  unless  we  get  it,  or  a  increase  in  tempera- 
ture, there  is  the  danger  of  a  complete  failure  in  electricity. 

The  Northern  B.C.  Power  Company  will  find  it  difficult  to  get 
back  into  the  good  graces  of  the  citizens. 

John  Laporte,  Gr.  9,  Annunciation  School,  Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


THE  CATHOLIC  LrlBRARY 

The  William  Earl  Sargent  Memorial  Library  was  opened  on 
February  nineteenth  by  Bishop  Jordan. 

This  library  is  in  memory  of  Flight  Sergeant  William  Earl 
Sargent  of  New  Hazelton,  B.C.  killed  at  Nurembourg.  His  mother, 
Mrs.  Barbara  Sargent,  donated  the  fund  for  this  Catholic  library 
and  although  in  the  basement  of  the  Annunciation  Church  it  is  mo- 
dern and  attractive. 

There  are  books  of  all  types,  but  stress  is  put  on  the  Catholic 
reading.  The  library  has  a  reading  room.  The  children's  section  is 
in  the  school. 

For  those  in  missions.  Post  Office  authorities  on  payment  of  a 
dollar  a  year  will  send  books  with  the  return*  postage  pre-paid. 

Maria  Brett,  Grade  10,  Annunciation  School,  Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 
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A  MAIN  THOUGHT  DUBING  FRENCH 

Oh,  oh!  French  and  I  haven't  got  my  homework  done.  Oh,  well 
what's  another  calling  down  more  or  less.  I  know  when  the  teacher 
asks  me  I  simply  won't  say  I  didn't  do  it.  Dear  God,  II  have  to  get 
home.  I  can't  stay  in.  With  that  big  dance  tonight  and  my  dress 
to  buy  and  all,  I  just  can't. 

Here  comes  Sister.  Please,  please  don't  let  her  ask  me!  I'll 
make  all  kinds  of  sacrifices  and  go  to  Mass  every  morning  if  You 
will  only  let  her  pass  me  by.  Just  this  once? 

Ah,  she's  turning.  She's  going  back.  Whew,  what  a  relief!  Oh, 
not  again.  Sister.  Please  change  your  mind;  you  wouldn't  want  to 
see  mine.  No,  please.  I  can't  stay  in  tonight.  (Sister,  I  warn  you,  I'll 
never  do  my  work  from  now  on,  if  you  make  me  stay  after  school. 
Turn  around,  you  must  turn  around.  Sister  I  plead  with  you.  Here 
is  my  cause.  Well,  you  see,  with  the  Ball  tonight  I  had  to  do  my 
hair;  and  then,  to  coax  the  family  to  let  me  stay  out  till  a  later 
hour  and — You  understand  of  course  that  all  this  just  had  to  be 
done  and — 

What  was  that?  No,  it  couldn't  be,  not  the  bell  already.  She 
didn't  ask  me!  It's  not  possible,  but  Sister  you  can't  go!  You  can't! 
Not  after  all  the  time  I  spent  thinking  up  a  good  excuse! 

Well,  I  can  see  where  my  efforts  were  wasted;  Next  time  I'll 
do  my  homework  and  save  time. 

Veronica  McGuigan,  X-C,  S.J.C.S. 


A  CATHEDRAIj 


He  is  risen!  The  voices  of  the  choir  ring  out  clearly  and  are 
echoed  in  the  vaulted  cathedral.  The  priest  turns  from  the  altar 
banked  high  with  pure,  white  lilies  and  his  worn,  old  face  radiates 
peace  as  he  solemnly  blesses  the  people.  The  stone  statues  of  the 
angels  and  saints  gaze  fondly  at  the  chubby  little  altar  boys  who 
resemble  naughty  cherubs,  as  they  murmur  the  responses  in  their 
clear  childish  treble.  The  congregation  eagerly  awaits  to  receive 
their  Resurrected  Lord. 

It  is  Easter  Sunday,  and  all  the  world  is  rejoicing  in  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ,  their  Redeemer. 

Colleen  Oarvey,    12-A,   S.J.C.S, 


HOLIDAYS 

Holidays  are  coming  soon, 

It  isnt  long  from  now  'til  June. 

We  leave  behind  our  cares  and   books 

And   prepare    for    our    summer    looks. 

Work  and   play — they   must  combine, 
To  each  its  own — and  limited  time. 
Each   one   finds   its   time   and   way 
To  make  a  very  happy  holiday. 

Anne  Dolan,  10-A,  S.J.C.S, 
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WHEN  MY  WORM)  TOTTERED 

It  was  Thanksgiving  week-end  and  we  were  going  to  the  cot- 
tage. How  joyous  was  our  mood!  as  we  left. 

The  holidays  passed  pleasantly.  The  days  slipped  by  like  golden 
beads  on  the  necklace  of  the  month. 

It  was  on  the  way  home  that  Paul  (my  older  brother)  remarked 
"I  bet  Lucky  wll  be  glad  to  see  us!" 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  agreed  mother.  "The  neighbours  are 
taking  good  care  of  him  though."  Home  we  drove  in  silence,  each 
busy  with  his  thoughts. 

We  were  relieved  to  get  home.  Eagerly  Dad  opened  the  door 
and  Paul  followed  joyously  crying,  "Here  Lucky!  Come  on  fella! 
Come  on!  That's  a  boy!" 

But  no  answering  bark!  Just  a  stunned  silence!  Then  to- 
gether we  all  cried  "Lucky!!!"  No  Answer. 

Out  to  the  kitchen  we  trooped  and  there  cold  and  stiff  lay- 
Lucky!  "iPoor  fella!"  said  Dad.  An  ominous  silence  reigned.  The 
only  sound  was  heavy  laboured  breathing  intermingled  with  heart- 
breaking sobs. 

I  could  hardly  believe  it.  Lucky,  my  friend,  my  comrade,  my 
chum,  would  no  longer  be  with  me.  My  world  had  tottered,  a  part  of 
my  life  had  gone  down  into  the  cold  damp  ground  with  the  body 
of  my  pet  dog  Lucky. 

Maureen  Mogan,  IX-B,  S.J.C.S. 


THE  DAY  MY  WORLD  TOTTERED 

I  remember  the  day  well  although  I  was  only  ten  years  of  age. 
My  daddy  had  promised  to  take  me  and  my  young  brother  to  the 
carnival  which  was  coming  the  next  week.  He  had  made  the  con- 
dition that  we  had  to  do  all  that  we  were  told,  no  matter  how 
difficult  it  appeared  to  us.  Well,  if  I  hadn't  seen  the  change,  I 
never  would  never  have  believed  it.  We  did  the  dishes  and  ran  mes- 
sages so  willingly  that  my  mother,  at  times,  had  to  look  twice  to 
make  sure  that  we  were  her  two  children.  The  day  before,  and  my 
mother  said  to  me,  "What  have  you  all  over  your  face,  dear?"  and 
I  promptly  answered,  "Why  nothing."  It  was  then  she  handed  me 
a  mirror.  "Oh  no,  not  now!"  I  shrieked,  but  there  it  was  Measles! 
My  world  tottered.  My  mother  tried  to  console  me  by  telling  me 
there  would  be  other  carnivals,  but  I  thought  at  the  moment  1 
would  die. 

Loretto  Welsh,  XII-C,  S.J.C.S. 


ENCHANTMENT 


When  the  sun  Is  shining  brightly  and  there's  music  in  the  air. 
There's  a  touch  of  fairy  sweetness,  and  you  climb  a  golden  stair. 
The  notes  that  fill  the  air,  take  your  thoughts  upon  a  ride. 
Your  mind  is  full  of  music,  and  your  heart  beats  fast  inside. 
The  magic  and  enchantment  forms  a  ring  around  your  soul, 
If  you've  music   in   your  making,   then   in   life  you've   reached   the 
goal. 

Diane  Burke,  10-A,  S.J.C.S. 
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ON  "COIVUC  STRIPS" 

Comics  are  the  dandy-lions  in  a  child's  garden  of  stories.  Hardy, 
pretty  and  easy  to  grasp,  they  can  be  strung  in  chains  of  childhood 
musings.  At  least  so  it  was  in  my  childhood.  Until  I  could  read 
came,  I  had  to  be  content  with  the  words  spoken  by  an  artist's  brush 
in  the  snarl  on  the  wolf's  face  or  the  cowering  fear  of  the  chubby, 
pink  pigs.  Bach  night,  on  Dad's  knee  I  was  whisked  to  the  Orient 
with  Daddy  Warbucks  or  only  to  the  gay  domain  of  Donald  Duck. 
After  I  learned  to  read  I  continued  with  every  other  child  in  the 
country,  to  read  the  "funnies". 

Dandy-lions  are  earthy,  homely  blooms  but  they  can  choke  out 
a  garden.  Just  as  comics,  if  they  are  the  only  reading  material,  will 
dry  up  the  imagination  of  a  child.  Pictures  force  the  same  vision 
on  every  child  words  present  a  different  idea  to  every  child.  Read- 
ing childhood  tales  such  as  "Hansel  and  Gretel"  or  "Tom  Thumb", 
the  Bible  stories  such  as  "Joseph's  Coat"  or  classic  tales  like  "At- 
lanta's Last  Race"  will  give  the  child  such  a  literary  background 
that  he  will  go  on  to  delight  in  the  treasures  of  the  English  langu- 
age. 

Such  is  not  the  case  to-day.  With  the  comic  book,  comics 
ceased  to  be  funny.  Pleasant  humour  was  replaced  by  glorified 
gangsters  and  grotesque  murders.  Recent  restrictions  on  these  crime 
comics  have  resulted  in  the  new  "Love  Story"  comics  in  which 
twisted  minds  seek  to  fill  their  pocket-books  by  clogging  the  minds 
of  teen-agers,  with  trashy  tales.  Another  line  of  comic  books  featur- 
ing animal,  historical  and  religious  stories  is  put  forward  as  help- 
ful to  children. 

But  the  basic  harm  in  comics  has  been  ignored.  Who  should 
be  the  readers?  A  child  learning  to  read  may  be  assisted  by  the 
visual  aid  of  comic  books.  But  to-day  children  from  seven  to  fourteen 
'have  not  advanced  beyond  the  comic-book  stage.  Comics  are  de- 
stroying the  love  and  understanding  of  the  English  language. 

It  is  the  contention  of  some  moderns  that  education  by  pictures 
should  be  strongly  advocated.  If  this  idea  were  to  run  riot  we 
should  have  spoon-fed  children  who  would  be  saved  the  trouble  of 
forming  image  in  their  minds  or  grasping  word  pictures.  When  we 
look  at  a  photograph  or  drawing,  do  we  not  see  before  we  think?  In 
education  the  order  of  this  should  be,  must  be  reversed.  If  it  is  not, 
this  generation  as  adults  will  turn  to  the  magazines  as  the  highest 
form  of  literary  art. 

What  could  an  illustration  add  to  Keats'  "with  bearded  bubbles 
winking  at  the  brim"  or  Marjorie  Pickthall's  "Sun  sinking  like 
some  burnished  metal  to  the  sand".  These  word  pictures  need  no 
embellishment.  They  are  flame  to  the  imagination,  music  to  the 
ear. 

To-night  I  spread  the  paper  out  and  scanned  the  "funnies" 
critically.  Then  I  went  to  my  little  brother's  room  where  I  found 
him  reading  a  gory  comic  book.  He  showed  me  the  head  of  Medusa 
which  some  comic  artist  had  resurrected  from  the  classics  and 
transformed  into  a  modern  horror  haunting  gangster.  "Would  you 
like  to  know  the  real  story  of  Medusa?"  I  asked. 

And  BO  we  read  the  story  of  Ulysses'  adventure  and  continued 
with  short  forms  of  the  "Merchant  of  Venice"  and  even  "•Hamlet". 
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He  was  fascinated  by  plots  which  presented  a  challenge  to  his 
mental  powers.  Just  now  I  can  hear  him  explaining  to  Mother,  as 
if  it  were  hockey  play,  the  problem  of  the  pound  of  flesh. 

Oh,  if  we  but  knew  our  language,  what  a  glorious  weapon  for 
good  we  could  make  it!  Where  there  is  youth  and  dreams  and  warm 
imagination — there  is  hope! 

Mary  Sue  McGee,  13-B,  S.J.C.S. 


AN  INCIDENT  I  REGRET 


On  turning  my  thoughts  back  to  my  younger  days,  there  are 
incidents  which  I  will  always  regret. 

One  which  stands  out  in  my  memory  is  when  I  was  coaxed 
into  buying  a  raffle  ticket  for  a  new  car.  A  few  weeks  passed, 
and  I  heard  no  more  about  the  affair,  so  I  threw  the  ticket  away. 
Shortly  afterwards  a  friend  asked  me  if  I  were  the  holder  of  the 
ticket  number  2964.  I  gasped — "Ticketholder  2964"?  Yes,  that 
was  my  number.  Of  course  I  could  not  claim  the  car  without  a 
ticket.    That  incident  will  always  remain  in  my  memory. 

Elizabeth    Hirsch,     10-B,    S.J.C.S. 


FEAST  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART 

Christ  the  Son  of  God  is  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  Nothing  has 
established  or  furthered  our  personal  relationship  with  Him  so 
much  as  has  the  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  In  human 
relationship  there  is  nothing  better  understood  than  the  language  of 
the  heart.  This  devotion  applies  this  experience,  and  appeals:  "Come 
to  'Me  all  ye  that  are  burdened,  and  I  will  refresh  you.  .  .  .for  I  am 
meek  and  humble  of  heart". 

Mary  Weatherly,  9-D,  S.J.C.S. 


A  VISIT  IN  FANCY 


The  steamsihip  docks  in  an  Italian  port.  In  a  matter  of  hours 
only,  the  hills  of  Rome  appear,  green  the  colour  which  signifies  a 
living  Faith. 

St.  Peter's  is  the  goal  of  this  Holy  Year  pilgrimage.  Its  great 
dome  rises  in  miajestic  splendour,  the  architecture,  the  immensity 
of  the  great  church  and  its  Catholic  and  historic  atmosphere  fill  us 
with  awe. 

Although  there  are  great  crowds  of  people,  there  is  a  silent 
hush — lan  atmosphere  of  peace  and  piety.  The  altar  which  enthrones 
the  Bucharistic  King  cannot  be  surpassed  in  magnificence.  The 
sanctuary  lamp  flickers  the  same  sweet  message — that  Our  Lord 
awaits  all,  with  love  and  Benediction. 

Helen  Brunelle,  9-A,  S.J.C.S. 
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IXX>KING  BACK 

Ever  since  I  was  born  fifteen  yeai-s  ago,  I've  had  a  happy 
life.  It  was  a  happy  home  life;  a  happy  school  Itfe,  and  a  happy 
Christian  life. 

I  have  been  most  fortunate  in  having  parents  who  have  kept 
the  highest  ideals  of  the  home.  School  is  enjoyable  too,  because 
one  can  meet  new  people  and  make  new  friends  for  life.  One  finds 
peace  of  mind  in  our  Christian  life,  and  I  am  most  thankful  for 
it.    I  hope  you  can  understand  why  I  am  glad  I  was  born. 

Patricia  Jarvis,   10-B,  S.J.C.S. 


ST.  ANTHONY 


St.  Anthony  was  a  priest  and  a  great  friend  of  St.  Francis. 
He  preached  that  it  is  no  use  getting  richer  and  richer  on  earth, 
because  you  can  take  nothing  with  you  when  you  die.  Because 
the  Baby  Jesus  used  to  visit  St.  Anthony,  he  is  depicted  in  pictures 
and  in  statues  carrying  the  Baby  and  a  book.  We  celebrate  his 
feast  on  June  13. 

Teresa  McAleer,  9-C,  S.J.C.S. 


ON  THE  INSTAIiMENT  PLAN 


One  of  the  methods  by  which  the  modern  individual  is  able 
to  make  life  comfortable  is  the  instalment  plan.  This  agreement  be- 
tween the  dealer  and  the  purchaser  by  which  the  former  allows 
the  latter  the  use  of  an  article,  in  the  return  for  a  small  down 
payment  of  money  and  a  written  promise  to  pay  the  remaining 
sum  in  specified  amounts  on  fixed  dates.  If  the  promise  cannot 
be  fulfilled  the  down  payment  and  the  purchased  article  are  both 
claimed  by  the  dealer. 

The  wise  man  finds  the  instalment  plan  advantageous  in  se- 
curing the  things  which  he  is  unable  to  pay  for  at  one  time.  He 
learns  to  set  aside  a  certain  amount  out  of  each  salary  and  enjoy 
the  purchase  while  still  paying  for  it.  He  becomes  less  extravagant. 
The  pride  of  possession  urges  him  to  buy  more,  and  so  he  helps 
to  keep  the  wheels  of  industry  turning. 

A  pitfall  is  placed  before  the  foolish  man  who  must  have 
everything  that  others  have  by  the  plan.  Without  knowing  how 
he  is  going  to  pay  for  them  the  covetous  individual  purchases  the 
objects  of  his  desires  and  usually  ends  up  in  bankruptcy.  Having 
gratified  his  wishes  for  some  time  he  may  not  be  able  to  deny 
them,  and  be  driven  to  crime  to  obtain  luxuries. 

This  plan  is  then  good  in  itself  and  beneficial  if  used  with 
discretion.  If  used  to  indulge  greedy  desires  it  leads  often  to  dis- 
aster. Before  using  it,  one  should  consider  the  necessity  of  the 
article  and  financial  ability  to  pay  for  it.  If  these  do  not  seem  to  be 
reasonable,  one  is  risking  perhatps  his  reputation  and  character,  in 
pursuing  the  instalment  plan. 

Sally  Smith,  13-B,  S.J.C.S. 
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HALF  A  CENTURY  OP  AMERICAN  »IUSIC 

Fifty  years  have  passed,  and  what  have  we  contributed  to 
music?  Jazz!  But  has  it  been  an  achievement?  Let  us  summarize  the 
phases  of  American  music. 

Jazz  musicians  agree  that  the  music  is  based  on  the  lives  and 
moods  of  the  American  Negro.  At  the  turn  of  the  century,  he  had 
been  emancipated  only  some  forty  years,  and  was  homeless,  penni- 
less, uncertain  of  the  future,  disappointed  in  theipresent,  discouraged 
by  the  past.  His  mood  was  blue,  so  he  originated  and  played  the 
Dixieland  music  of  the  South  and  Mississippi;  which  usually  told 
of  the  trails  and  troubles  of  his  everyday  life.  Then,  as  his  depression 
increased,  and  W.  C.  Handy  wrote  "The  St.  Louis  Blues",  the 
tempo  subsided  somewhat,  and  the  music  became  slow,  driving, 
powerful,  lamenting — the  Blues. 

After  World  War  I,  Irving  Berlin  wrote  the  up-tempo  "Alex- 
ander's Ragtime  Band".  Ragtime,  Charleston  were  music  all  char- 
acteristic of  men  no  longer  tied  down  to  the  war  responsibilities, 
and  women  who  had  gained  the  right  to  vote.  Everyone,  everywhere 
spent  money,  danced,  idolized  Ruth,  Dempsey  and  Lindberg;  and 
this  carefree  living  reflected  in  their  music.  Amid  all  this  con- 
fusion, however,  George  Gershwin  wrote  'his  "Rhapsody  in  Blue" 
which  was  a  change  completely  the  status  and  trend  of  American 
Music.  Jazz  could  be  composed  as  a  masterpiece  and  played  in  Car- 
negie Hall. 

Our  contribution  to  music  was  developing. 

The  Thirties — crash,  depression,  loss,  crime  waves  and  more 
blues!  This  perhaps  was  the  greatest  era  of  Duke  Ellington.  His 
own  moods  and  those  of  his  people  were  all  presented  to  the  world 
through  his  pen,  and  his  art  in  playing  music.  What  was  the  state 
of  mind  of  his  people  then? — the  music  was  slow  and  driving,  moody 
— Mood  Indigo. 

Gershwin  wrote  "Porgy  and  Bess",  which  laid  the  foundation 
for  American  Folk  Opera.  Swing  and  Boogie-woogie  made  their 
appearance  towards  the  end  of  the  Thirties  and  continued  till  after 
World  War  II.  Aside  from  the  good  rhythm  section,  this  music  was 
loud  and  brassy,  and  not  too  well  accepted. 

After  the  war  came  Bop. 

People  who  had  suffered  severely  were  beginning  again  to  find 
happiness.  They  had  living  expenses,  some  had  homes,  Louis  was 
Boxing  Chamipion,  Robinson  crashed  the  barriers  to  play  baseball — 
spirits  i*ose.  People  were  more  educated,  more  organized,  no  longer 
felt  like  refugees  in  their  own  country.  The  music,  like  their  lives, 
changed,  and  advanced  with  new  sounds  and  rhythm. 

But  Bop  is  now  dying — it  is  too  complicated.  At  present,  music 
is  fairly  quiet  and  interesting — a  little  Dixie  land,  a  little  Bop,  a 
little  sophisticated  swing — some  folk  tunes.  W'hat  will  happen  next? 
No  one  knows.  But  whatever  it  is,  we  will  always  be  able  to  look 
back  and  say  that  American  Music  reflects  the  times  and  the  moods. 

Grace  Heggie,  11-B,  S.J.C.S. 
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LITTLE  BROTHERS 

There  is  one  nuisance  which  neither  science  nor  man  can  get 
rid   of, — mother's   pride    and   joy,    baby    brothers. 

Sometimes,  four-year-olds  are  sweet  and  lovable — ^but  it  is 
chiefly  when  they  are  asleep.  At  this  age,  they  are  smart  enough 
to  be  bad,  but  of  course,  they  didn't  know  it  was  wrong.  They  can 
do  nothing  to  help  you  in  your  work,  but  they  make  work  for- you. 
There  is  a  time,  I'm  told,  when  lall  little  brothers  grow  up,  and 
become  quite  helipful  big  brothers,  who  are  lots  of  fun.  But  that 
sometime  is  in  the  dim  future. 

Actually,  not  to  be  too  hard  on  them,  they  are  cute.  They 
can  be  thoughtful  and  lovable,  as  mine,  who  brought  me  a  present 
when  I  was  sick,  "To  make  you  well",  he  said. 

It  was  the  nicest  snake  I  ever  owned. 

Eleanor  Armstrong,  11-B,  S.J.C.S. 


WE  I>IE  STANDING  UP — Dom  Van  Zeller 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  anyone  dying  standing  up?  Uusually, 
we  think  of  (preparing  for  our  eternal  reward  on  a  sick  bed.  But 
you  might  die  coming  out  of  school,  coming  home  from  the  store, 
or  returning  from  church.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  physical  standing 
or  sitting,  but  the  spiritual  standing  that  counts.  As  we  read  this 
book,  we  find  such  questions  as  "Aren't  we  boring  in  Christ's 
eyes?",  "If  we  love  God,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  love  Him,  will  we 
not  lose  our  love  for  our  human  friends?"  We  learn  that  it  is  not 
perfect  results  that  counts,  but  the  fact  that  we  want  to  love  God 
and  persevere  in  this  desire.  In  loving  God,  we  cannot  help  loving 
our  friends.  We  begin  to  see  the  resemblance  in  them  to  the 
humble  Clirist  as  He  walks  through  the  pages  of  the  Gospels. 

Betty   Lou   Knox,    12-B,    S.J.C.S. 


DOMBNICO  SAVIO 


DomenIco  (Savio  had  a  natural  attraction  for  everything  good 
and  beautiful.  Don  Bosco  met  him  during  the  cholera  epidemic  at 
Castelnuoveo  and  took  him  to  his  Oratory  where  he  died  three 
years  later. 

Domenico  offered  himself  as  instructor  of  catechism'  to  the 
younger  boys.  When  he  passed  among  them  dark  faces  cleared  and 
smiles  broke  out.  He  was  the  idol  of  the  scapegoats.  He  had  some 
of  Don  Bosco's  joyousness,  and  sought  out  and  befriended  the  boys 
who  were  the  least  attractive  and  who  were  careless  about  religion. 
He  had  the  gift  for  prayer,  and  a  strange  knowledge  of  passing 
events. 

Don  Bosco  wrote  his  life  to  attract  the  young  to  virtue.  He 
was  beatified  March  5, 

Patsy  Baird,  IIhC,  S.J.C.S. 
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HIS  WAY  WON 

Seven-year-old  Tommy  sauntered  down  the  street  with  his 
package  under  his  arm.  His  Mother  had  given  him  strict  orders 
to  deliver  it  to  Mrs.  Green's  home  and  nowhere  else. 

As  he  turned  the  corner,  a  middle  aged  woman  greeted  him. 
"Hello,  Tommy,  I  guess  you  don't  know  me?  I'm  Mrs.  Green." 
"Hello.  I'm  just  on  my  way  to  your  house  with  this  package," 
said  Tommy.  "Suppose  you  let  me  carry  it,"  suggested  Mrs.  Green. 
"I'll  carry  it  for  you,  myself,"  answered  Tommy. 

And  thus  they  arrived  at  Mrs.  Green's  home.  Tommy  rang 
the  doorbell,  handed  the  package  to  Mr.  Green,  and  sauntered  off, 
happy  that  he  had  fulfilled  his  (Mother's  wishes. 

Bernice  Lesichinsky,    9-B,  S.J.C.S. 


ENERGY 

What  is  energy?  James  Prescott,  Joule  who  lived  in  Man- 
chester discovered  a  great  deal  about  it.  He  maintained  that  it 
was  imipossible  to  get  more  energy  out  of  a  machine  than  is  put 
into  it.  Joule  also  showed  that  there  are  two  kind®  of  energy, 
kinetic  and  potential.  Kinetic  energy  can  be  changed  into  potential 
energy,  and  potential  into  kinetic.  Joule's  explanation  of  energy 
led  to  the  building  of  better  engines.  iSadi  Carnot,  a  French 
soldier,  contributed  to  the  knowledge  of  energy. 

Energy  is  that  which  is  needed  to  make  people  walk  and  talk. 
It  is  needed  to  make  trains  or  cars  run.  Energy  is  supplied  to  our 
bodies  by  the  food  we  eat,  and  to  engines  by  the  coal  or  oil,  etc., 
that   they  are  given. 

Within  the  past  year,  with  the  investigations  into  'nucleonics 
it  has  been  discovered  that  matter  can  be  converted  into  energy, 
but  it  has  not  yet  been  discovered  how  to  convert  energy  into 
matter. 

Therese    Johnson,    11-B,    S.J.C.S. 


ON  LOOKING  BACK 


The  first  thing  I  really  regretted  was  having  to  buy  my  first 
pair  of  high  heel  ed  shoes.  It  wasn't  the  shoes  I  was  ashamed  of, 
but  the  size — nine. 

The  salesman,  all  attention,  asked  me  the  size. 

"Nine,"  I  said. 

He  gasped,  "I  am  very  sorry,  madame,  but  we  don't  carry  a 
shoe  that  large." 

With  a  red  face,  I  murmured  my  "Thank  you,"  and  went 
on  to  the  next  store. 

We  tried  several  places,  but  the  answer  was  ever  the  same, 
"iSorry,  but  we  don't  carry  that  size." 

So,  I  went  home  and  wore  my  old  shoes  again. 

Audrey  Hutter,  10-B,  S.J.C.S. 
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BOX  WORK 

Box  work  must  have  been  God's  gift  to  the  kangaroo — an 
exercise  which  endangers  life  and  limb.  Upon  leaping  over  the 
box,  you  feel  for  the  moment  that  you  are  flying  through  the 
air  with  the  greatest  of  ease.  Life  seems  beautiful  until  suddenly 
something  goes  wrong  with  the  motor,  and  a  sound  like  a  shrill 
whistle  is  heard,  like  the  roaring  of  the  sea.  below.  The  plane  is 
going  down,  down,  down,  and  there,  right  in  front  of  you  is  a 
mountain.  There  is  no  control  left,  and  the  right  wing  has  just 
scraped  mountain  "Box  Work".  You  have  just  made  a  crash  land- 
ing and  your  beautiful  dream  is  shattered.  All  that  remains  are 
the  memories. 

Bernice  Palac,   11-B,S.J.€.S. 


DREAMS 

At  twilight  a  stillness  lies  over  the  earth.  This  is  the  time 
dreamers  dream  their  secret  dreams. 

When  we  invade  their  secrecy,  we  will  find  that  neither  the 
situation  nor  the  type  of  individual  matters — all  men  will  dream. 
A  rich  man  in  his  gilded  study  dreams  of  being  free  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities, free  to  fish  or  hunt.  The  lowly  fisherman  in  his 
dingy  hut  dreams  of  wealth,  gaiety  and  a  stream-lined  yacht,  with 
himself  gliding  over  the  waves. 

Each  of  these  men.  in  his  different  world,  realizes  that  his 
dreams  are  only  wishful  thinking — wishes  that  will  never  come 
true. 

Men  enjoy  their  wanderings  into  the  world  of  make-believe, 
and  night  after  night  as  the  sun  goes  down  to  rest,  they  build 
their  castles  in  the  sky. 

Mary  Lyons,  11-B,  S.J.C.S. 


SOLID  AS  A  ROCK 


A  rock  is  solid  and  cannot  be  worn  down  easily,  thus  I  apply 
this  comparison  to  small  but  firm  Cathy. 

Young  Catherine  had  been  sent  to  the  store  for  clothes  pegs, 
with  the  instrUiCtions  that  she  was  to  buy  no  candy.  The  pedals 
of  her  tricycle  revolved  rapidly  as  she  turned  the  corner  and 
collided  with  her  best  pal  Genny,  who  at  once  agreed  to  travel 
with  her  to  the  store. 

Cathy  and  Genny  studied  the  candy  counter  with  longing  while 
they  waited  for  the  pegs,  and  before  leaving,  Genny  had'  purchased 
one  small,  round,  hard  candy.  This,  of  course,  could  hardly  be 
shared,  so  poor  Cathy  was  forgotten  for  the  moment. 

The  temptation  had  been  strong,  'but  Cathy's  will  was  de- 
termined, and  that  same  will  had  been  victorious.  Cathy's  de- 
termination, was  not  unrewarded,  for  at  home  her  Mother  had 
prepared  a  dish   of  ice  cream   for  her. 

Joan  Faragher,  9-B,  S.J.C.S. 
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IXX)KING  BACK 

On  looking  back,  I  regret,  most  of  all,  having  worked  so  hard 
in  Grade  9.  I  am  working  'harder  than  ever  now,  in  Grade  10. 
And,  if  I  succeed  in  passing,  I  will  have  to  work  harder  even,  in 
Grade  11.  Every  year  until  Grade  13,  this  will  go  on,  in  the  same 
monotonous  way. 

"Why,  oh  why,  did  I  ever  pass  in  grade  9? 

Jacqueline    Huard,    10-B,    S.J.C.S. 


WAVBRLiY — Amelia  Walden 


Waverly  is  the  story  of  a  girl  who  grew  up  as  a  tom-boy.  At 
seventeen,  much  against  her  will,  her  father  sent  her  to  Waverly, 
a  women's  college,  where  she  would  learn  women's -ways. 

At  first  she  resisted  all  friendships  with  her  girl  companions, 
but  eventually,  despite  herself,  she  became  involved  in  the  college 
activities.  There  is,  of  course,  the  inevitable  boy  friend,  and  the 
oantankerouo  room-mate.  The  end  is  happy.  It  is  a  book  for  teen- 
agers— the  story  is  realistic  enough  to  happen  to  anyone. 

Elona   Rup,    9-B,   S.J.CS. 


SHE  WAS  THE  ESSENCE  OF  IMPERFECTION 

One  knew  immediately  who  she  was  before  she  entered  the 
room,  because  a  cold  wave  of  air  would  accompany  her.  She  never 
learned  to  shut  a  door  after  her.  Then  she  would  slither  and  slide 
down  the  hall,  in  her  hurry  to  meet  Mother,  whom  she  adored. 
Her  aiTival  was  volcanic,  for  she  did  everything  but  climb  into 
one's  lap,  upon  meeting.  Then  she  would  spy  her  ball,  and  would 
be  off  again  in  an  albsorbing  game  of  her  own  until  stopped  by 
a  collision  with  a  small  table,  which  held  a  soon-to-be  broken  vase. 
When  Miother  called  in  a  stern  voice,  she  would  again  slide  on 
the  floor — a.  plea  for  forgiveness.  It  would  not  last  long.  It  takes 
more  than  one  scolding  to  make  a  mischievous  puppy  sit  still. 

Barbara    Heggie,    10-B,    S.J.C.S. 


PAINTBOX  SUMMER — Betty  Cavanna 

This  is  the  story  of  Kate  Vale,  an  every-day  girl  of  seventeen 
who  finds  romiantic  adventure  in  Prin^ceton,  on  the  tip  of  Cape  Cod. 

The  background  of  the  story  is  a  seaside  camp  of  an  artist. 
Here,  most  of  the  action  takes  place.  Kate,  searching  for  a  knight 
in  shining  armouT,  finds  him  in  the  person  of  Manuel  iSilva,  who 
is  attracted  to  her — until  (Misty  appears.  There  is,  of  course,  old 
reliable  Bill,  whose  attentions  Kate  accepts  lightly,  and  upon  whom 
she  can  fall  back  for  consolation.  How  Kate  finally  solves  her 
romantic  problem  makes  this  story  a  piece  of  reliable,  light  and 
enjoyable  reading  which  will  capture  the  younger  set. 

Joan  Turner,   12-C,  S.J.C.S. 
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OUR   AMUSING    NATURE   IX>VER 

She  is  the  essence  of  imperfection — our  next  door  neighbour, 
with  her  family  of  an  effeminate  twenty-four-year-old  son  and  a 
snobbish  daughter.  When  the  floweps  bloom  and  the  birds  sing, 
we  find  her  out  in  her  non-trespassible  garden,  in  her  typical 
gardening  clothes,  talking  to  the  young  rose  blooms  or  peonies. 
When  the  sun  begins  to  sink,  she,  after  a  hard  day's  work  of  sitting 
in  a  lounge  chair  under  the  weeping  willow,  retires  again  to  the 
same  chair  and  reads  poetry  to  the  mangy  cat.  Sometimes  we 
observe  with  amusement  her  sketching  classes,  on  forget-me-nots 
and   iris. 

Her  Christmas  gift  to  us  was  a  picture  of  drooping  bleeding 
hearts.  It  is  suspended  on  the  attic  wall,  where  it  is  admired 
only  by  the  odd  moth  that  flutters  by. 

Margaret  Garvey,    10-B,   S.J.C.S. 


CONSCIENCE  UNKNOWN 


While  I  was  waiting  to  be  served  at  the  corner  store  one 
day,  I  overheard  the  following  conversation  between  two  cashiers. 

"I   can't   do   it,"    said   the   one. 

"And  why  not?"  replied  the  other.  "There's  hardly  any  risk, 
and  it's  not  coming  out  of  your  pocket.  Besides,  the  old  man  has 
enough  money  for  ten   people." 

"But  it  is  stealing.  Perhaps  it's  because  I've  been  taught  that 
'You  can't  cheat  <an  honest  man.'    Anyway,   I  won't  helip  you." 

"You  and  your  Christian  upbringing!"  sneered  the  other. 
"Out  of  all  the  cashiers  I  had  to  pick  a  coward." 

"Tha.t  accusation  will  not  make  me  change  my  mind.  I'm  no 
coward,  although  I've  seen  you  flinch  many  a  time."  He  turned 
his  back  on  his  sneering  friend. 

Rena  Giacomini,  9-B,  S.J.C.S. 


CATHOLIC  LABOUR  SCHOOL 

More  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  carpenters,  waiters,  steel 
and  electrical  workers,  clerks,  printers  and  oil  workers  formed 
the  first  class  of  the  Catholic  Labour  School.  The  first  of  its 
kind  in  Ontario,  it  consists  of  ways  to  link  social  'principles  of  the 
Catholic  Church  with  the  principles  of  trade  unions. 

Last  November,  a  group  of  Catholic  working  women  gathered 
together  and  asked  the  church  official's  to  set  uip  a  labour  school. 
The  request  was  referred  to  Mr.  Henry  Somerville,  editor  of  the 
Canadian   Register. 

In  due  time  a  school  was  set  up.  The  term  for  each  session 
is  eight  weeks,  and  each  one  deals  with  three  topics:  — 

(1)  Catholic  Social  principles. 

(2)  Aims  and  methods  of  trade  unions. 

(3)  Public  speaking  and   parliamentary   procedure. 

Margiaret  MacDonald,  ll-C,  S.J.C.S. 
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OUR  SUMMER  COTTAGE 

Our  summer  cottage  is  far  from  the  busy  city.  It  is  surrounded 
by  trees  which  sway  in  the  warm  breezes  which  ripple  from  the 
glassy  surface  of  the  lake. 

When  the  sun  is  at  its  hottest,  we  go  inside  the  cottage  where 
it  is  always  cool,  and  relax,  by  reading  or  in  playing  games.  We 
enjoy  many  hours  in  the  water  where  we  swim  or  float  at  will. 
Hiking  is  a  favourite  sport — and  it  ends  with  a  picnic  in  the  open. 
Even  rain  cannot  dampen  our  spirits,  for  then  we  can  fish. 

Rain  or  shine,  we  always  have  a  good  time  at  our  summer 
cottage. 

Mary  Alice   Fry,   9-A,   S.J.C.S. 


A  NEW  SCHOOL. 


On  September  twelfth  the  new  pupils  of  iSt.  Joseph's  High  School 
stepped  off  the  school  bus,  eager  and  excited,  curiously  looking  at 
the  large  brick  building  before  them. 

Walking  through  the  halls  to  classrooms  the  girls  could  hear 
the  hum  of  motors  and  the  whine  of  the  buzz-saw.  The  smell  of 
fresh  paint  was  strong  in  the  air  as  the  painters  busily  plied  their 
brushes.  In  the  new  rooms  card-tables  as  desks  were  used,  and  as 
the  blackboards  had  not  come,  black  plywood  did  instead.  Everyone 
had  to  balance  her  lunch  on  her  lap  as  she  sat  in  the  as  yet  un- 
equipped cafeteria.  P.  T.  classes  were  held  out  side,  as  the  gym  was 
not  finished. 

Now  we  have  desks,  beautiful  ta'bles  and  chairs  in  our  lunch- 
room, and  we  take  P.T.  in  our  spaciouts  gym.  Everyone  is  happy  be- 
cause they  know  that  before  long  the  monument  to  Saint  Joseph, 
their  patron,  will  be  complete. 

(Sandra  Moran,  GraSe  IX,  S.J.C.S. 


ST.  JOSEPH'S  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


What  is  inside  the  lovely  red-brick,  ultra-modern  building  on 
Bloor  Street  West?  It  is  the  new  St.  Joseph's  High  School. 

As  you  enter  through  the  glass  entrance,  on  the  left  is  a 
beautiful  chapel,  which,  seats  approximately  one  hundred  people. 
On  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the  blue-walled  gymnasium-audi- 
torium equipped  for  basketball,  volleyball  and  other  sports.  At 
the  front  is  the  stage;  at  the  back  a  balcony. 

Also  on  the  fimt  floor  is  a  large,  library,  the  home-economics 
rooms,  the  art  room,  the  office,  classrooms,  and  the  cafeteria.  The 
cafeteria,  painted  in  a  bright  yellow  has  light  coloured  wooden  tables 
and  chairs.  On  three  sides  there  are  large  windows. 

The  science  laboratories  and  many  classrooms  are  on  the  second 
floor.  The  classrooms  are  painted  in  a  variety  of  colours  with  yellow, 
blue  and  green  predominating.  The  landscajped  grounds  around 
provide  a  magnificent  setting  for  such  a  beautiful  school. 

Margaret  Mary  Cain,  Grade  X,  S.J.H.S. 


CHAPEL— ST.  JOSEPH'S  CONVENT 
TORONTO,  CANADA 
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OUR  SCHOOL  BUS 

Everyone  stares  as  the  bus  from  iSt.  Joseph's  High  goes  down 
the  Bloor  Highway.  Some  might  say  "Little  wonder"  because  the 
colours  are  bright  yellow  and  brown.  People  turn  to  each  other 
and  say,  "How  they  get  so  many  in  it  is  a  mystery  to  me",  but  the 
bus  is  really  bigger  inside  that  it  looks  from  the  outside. 

The  bus  leaves  at  twenty  to  nine  and  if  we  don't  have  to  stop 
at  a  railway  crossing  we  get  to  school  before  nine.  We  wish  a  long 
train  would  stop  us,  but  no  such  luck,  so  as  our  sichool  song  goes: 
"In  rain  or  shine,  we're  here  at  nine",  although  I  don't  know  what 
happens  when  it  snows.  If  we  miss  the  bus  we  take  the  Bloor-Jane- 
Malton  bus  and  this  gets  us  to  school  fifteen  minutes  after  nine, 
and  the  fare  is  ten  cents. 

Margaret  Ann  Tryhorn,  Grade  IX,  S.J.H.S. 


BUS  TIME  AT  ST.  JOSEPH'S  HIGH 

It's  a  quarter  to  four  and  throughout  the  school  the  cry  goes  up 
the  bus!  hurry!  we'll  miss  the  bus! ! 

The  teachers  hustle  through  the  halls  and  spread  the  news, 
while  students  dash  to  recover  the  books  carelessly  thrown  aside  in 
favour  of  a  volley-ball  game. 

Then  the  halls  are  crowded  with  pupils  all  moving  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  front  doors  and,  of  course,  the  bus.  The  presiding 
Sister  and  the  bus  driver  wait  patiently  until  the  last  girl  is  in. 

The  ride  home  usually  consists  of  the  discussing  of  the  day's 
activities — good,  bad  and  indifferent.  When  the  bus  comes  to  a 
stop,  the  happy  pupils  tumble  out  and  hurry  home. 

So  ends  another  day,  but  to-morrow,  at  a  quarter  to  four — once 
more  the  cry  will  go  up — the  bus!  hurry!  or  we'll  miss  the  bus! 

Norah   Coyne,   Grade   10,   S.J.H.S. 


SCHOOL  FIRE  ALARMS 


Whoever  invented  the  school  fire  alarm?  We  have  a  terrifying 
one  tat  St.  Joseph's  High  School.  It  catches  you  when  you  are  least 
prepared.  It  is  not  like  an  ordinary  bell.  It  has  the  most  blood- 
curdling sounds  I  have  ever  heard. 

The  other  morning  we  were  busy  studying  Latin  when  the  fire 
gong  rang.  Usually  when  a  fire  alarm  rings  the  first  thing  you  think 
of  is  to  get  out  of  the  building.  After  our  fire  gong  goes  you  are 
lucky  if  you  still  possess  the  power  to  move,  let  alone  v/alk.  We  were 
instructed  not  to  talk.  This  was  easy  because  the  noise  of  the  bell 
left  us  all  speechless. 

I  wish  they  could  invent  a  fire  alarm  with  a  more  pleasing 
ring.  Don't  you? 

Geralding  McCurdy,  Grade  X,  S.J.H.S. 
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FIBIjD  day  at  ST.   JOSEPH'S   HIGH 

The  first  field  day  at  St.  Joseph's  High  School  was  held  on 
October  6,  1949.  We  had  lunch  at  twelve  o'clock  and  then  events  be- 
gan and  continued  until  three  o'clock.  Our  lunch  consisted  of  hot- 
dogs,  soft-drinks,  ice-cream,  cookies,  cake  and  home-made  candy, 
each  item  being  sold  by  a  different  class  from  decorated  booths. 

During  lunch  '^Penny-throw"  was  conducted.  In  this  game  an 
empty  saucer  floats  on  a  tub  of  water.  Each  person  who  plays  stands 
a  certain  distance  away  from  the  tub,  and  trys  to  throw  a  penny 
into  the  saucer.  If  the  penny  lands  in  the  saucer  she  chooses  a  prize 
from  the  table  of  prizes.  These  prizes  were  "white  elephants"  do- 
nated by  grade  ten.  If  the  penny  does  not  land  in  the  saucer,  but 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  it  remains  there.  The  girls  respon- 
sible for  the  game  collected  three  dollars. 

During  lunch,  rafifle  tickets  were  sold  on  a  dog,  a  cat,  a  rabbit 
a  box  of  chocolates,  and  a  beautifully  decorated  cake.  Immediately 
after  lunch  the  tickets  were  drawn  and  prizes  awarded.  An  impres- 
sive ceremony  in  the  afternoon  was  the  blessing  of  the  flag  by 
Father  Kelly  and  Father  Rosettis,  and  the  raising  by  Geralding 
McCurdy.  The  pledge  to  the  flag  was  recited  by  the  girls,  the  school 
song  followed. 

The  activities  were  soon  underway.  Fifty  yard  dash,  standing 
broad  jump,  hop,  skip  and  jump,  baseball  throw,  relays,  obstacle 
races,  and  three-legged  race. 

As  these  events  ended  we  packed  our  books  and  went  home, 
proud  that  we  had  given  our  best  and  happy  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  best  girl  would  be  awarded  the  cup. 

Mary  Lou  Henderson,  Grade  X,  S.J. M.S. 


OUR  LADY  OP  MONTSERRAT 

High  up  in  the  mountains  of  Catalonia  in  Spain  the  famous 
"Black  Virgin",  Our  Lady  of  Montserrat,  is  enshrined.  This  image 
is  carved  out  of  wood,  with  the  crowned  Christ  Child  sitting  on  Our 
Lady's   knee.    One   hand   is   uplifted   in   blessing;    in   the  other   the 

St.  Luke  is  supposed  to  have  oarved  this  Madonna  and  Child 
Infant  holds  an  apple  as  a  symbol  of  the  round  earth, 
which  St.  Peter  brought  to  Spain.  The  infidel  Moors  overrun  Spain 
bishop  found  the  statue  and  decided  to  remove  it,  but  when  he 
and  the  precious  image  was  hidden  in  a  cave  in  the  mountains.  A 
reached  a  certain  spot,  his  burden  suddenly  became  so  heavy  he 
could  not  proceed.  So  a  chapel  was  built  there  and  the  image  in- 
stalled. 

For  more  than  a  thousand  years  now  Our  Lady  of  Montserrat 
has  heard  the  whispered  petitions  and  the  prayers  of  the  faithful. 
She  has  listened  to  the  tearful  stories  of  mothers  who  have  prayed 
for  their  sick  children.  Both  siaints  and  sinners  have  knelt  before 
the  "Black  Virgin"  of  Montserrat,  to  find  peace  and  good  counsel; 
also  to  have  their  doubts  set  at  rest  and  their  hearts  comforted  by 
the  beautiful  lady. 

Shirley  Beattie,  Grade  X,  S.J.H.S. 
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MOTHER  HEIjP  US 

Mary,   Queen  of  Heaven; 
Hear  us,   Mother,   we  pray. 
Beg  Thy  Son  Divine 
To  bless  through  the  day. 
Help  us  in  our  studies; 
And  in  our  work  and  play; 
So  that  we  may  become 
True  soldiers  of  Christ  some  day. 


Olga  Bawha,   Grade   9-A,   S.J.H.S. 


FIRST  I^IPRESSION  OF  ST.  JOSEPH'S 

As  our  big  yellow  bus  drove  up  to  the  school  and  the  chil- 
dren piled  out,  there  was  a  feeling  of  gladness  in  the  crisp  air  of 
that  September  morning. 

We  went  into  the  classrooms  assigned  us.  They  were  painted 
in  cheerful  pastel  shades.  For  the  first  few  days  we  worked  at 
card-tables  until  we  received  our  desks  which  are  really  modern. 
There  are  blinds  on  our  windows,  and  the  lighting  system  is  the 
newest  kind. 

Our  cafeteria,  painted  in  a  pretty  shade  of  yellow,  makes  us 
feel  like  eating  twice  as  much,  and  especially  now  when  we  have 
those  lovely  tables  and  chairs.  Four  sit  at  them  and  they  are 
arranged    as    in    a    restaurant. 

Right  now  we  are  looking  at  our  schoolroom  clock  which  has 
just  started  to  go.  On  Monday  our  gym  will  be  opened  and  we  are 
looking  forward  to  it. 

This  school  is  a  complete  thrill  for  any  girl!  This  isn't  just 
school,  compared  to  our  grandmothers'  time  when  they  lived  in 
the  country  and  had  to  walk  miles  to  the  little  red  schoolhouse 
with  a  furnace  in  the  classrooms.  This  is  PLEASURE  while  you 
WORK. 

Barbara  Reynolds,  Grade  10,  S.J.H.S. 


Beans,   carrots,   potatoes,   and   peas, 
There's   no   dessert  till    I    finish    these. 
But  when  I'm  old,  and  sure  I'll   die 
I'll  start  my  dinners  with  lemon  pie. 

I  like  the  girls,  I  like  the  boys. 
The  paints  and  pets,  the  tools  and  toys, 
I  like  home  when  school  is  through 
With  more  of  a  choice  of  less  to  do. 

There  is  a  lady  old  and   stout 
Who  sits  with  me  while  mother's  out. 
I  wonder  what  I'll  do  with  her 
If  earthquake,  flood,  or  fire  occur. 

Mary  Balkan,  Grade  9-A,  S.J.H.S. 
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ST.  JOSEPH'S  HIGH 

Started  off  on  the  right  foot, 
The  new  school  is  well  on  the  way: 
Joseph,  I'm  sure,  must  be  guiding 
Our  footsteps,  at  work  and  at  play, 
School  spirit's  not  lacking  in  our  girls, 
Each  one  knows  that  if  she  will  say 
Prayers  to  St.  Joseph  our  patron 
He  will  give  us  aid  day  by  day 
Surprises  await  us  each  morning 
HAiBPY  days  are  ahead  if  we  stay 
In  Jesus  and  Mary's  love  ever 
Guided  by  St.  Joseph  alway. 
Hip,  hip,  hurray. 

Ruth  Anderson,  Grade  IX,-A,  S.J.H.S. 


CLASS  DLSMISSED 


"Class  dismissed." 

Gentle  sighs  of  relief  can  be  heard.  With  a  smile,  girls  close 
their  books  and  pack  up  for  home.  The  halls  are  busy  with  rushing 
to  and  from  lockers,  shouting  "Hi",  to  their  friends,  or  "Good 
Afternoon"  to  their  teachers.  iSisters  step  into  the  room,  asking 
"May  I  have  Mary  for  her  lesson?"  or  "Joan  is  wanted  in  the  office." 
Down  the  hall  slamming  doors  of  lockers  joins  the  banging  of  books 
dropping  from  over-laden  arms  of  books,  lunch-cans,  and  coats. 
By  the  dozens  girls  hasten  along  corridors,  coats  flying  in  all  di- 
rections: "Oh,  we  just  can't  miss  that  bus,"  is  the  cry. 

"Oh,  well,"  comes  the  reply,  "if  we  do  we  oan  hike  home!" 
"Girls,  girls!  Is  anybody  staying  for  basketball?"  This  from  our 
P.T.  teacher. 

As  we  pile  out  of  our  "store" — an  unfinished  classroom,  with 
uniforms,  shoes,  and  blouses  in  it,  the  talking  and  laughing  di- 
minish down  the  long   halls. 

Merle   Martin,   Grade   9,   S.J.H.S. 


RIGHT  m  RIGHT 


It  was  noon  as  I  walked  along  Danforth  to  lunch.  As  I  looked 
in  a  window,  I  saw  that  a  boy  at  my  right  was  holding  a  wallet. 
Then,  I  realized  that  mine  was  gone. 

Stepping  over  to  him,  I  claimed  it.  He  refused  to  give  it  up 
until  I  could  identify  myself.  My  identity  being  in  my  wallet,  I 
was  helpless.  Even  though  I  offered  la  generous  reward,  he  re- 
fused to  give  it  to  me,  because  it  conntained  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  it  would  be  wrong  for  him  to  let  me  have  it.  I  invited 
him  to  come  home  so  that  I  could  prove  myself.  On  reaching  the 
house,  he  handed  it  to  me  saying,  "Right  is  right." 

C.  Barry,  9-A,  S.J.C.S. 
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THE  MISSIONS 

Now  that  Mission  Sunday  Is  near  I  think  that  it  is  only  proper 
to  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  missions.  When  we  hear  a  person 
say  that  he  does  not  believe  in  God,  it  gives  us  a  feeling  of  pity. 
Let  us  just  think  of  the  many  millions  who  know  nothing  about 
God.  Yes!  It  must  touch  your  heart  and  make  you  realize  how 
lucky  you  are  that  you  have  the  gift  of  Faith.  It  makes  you  realize 
how  fortunate  you  are  to  have  a  Catholic  education.  Yet  there  are 
very  few  people  who  do  realize  this  fact  and  appreciate  it.  If  you 
appreciated  this  gift  of  God  you  would  be  willing  to  help  the 
missions.  You  would  be  willing  to  help  the  missionaries  so  that 
they  may  carry  on  this  great  task  of  saving  souls. 

Our  priests  and  sisters  go  into  far-off  lands  to  spread  the 
word  of  God  How  hard  it  must  be  for  them  to  leave  their  homes 
and  families.  When  they  leave  for  these  countries  like  China  and 
Japan,  they  do  not  know  if  they  will  ever  return  but  this  thought 
does  not  keep  them  back. 

We  do  not  expect  all  to  become  missionaries.  No!  But  we 
do  expect  you  to  help  the  missions.  As  Catholics  we  have  a  duty 
to  help  the  missionaries  in  the  work  of  saving  souls.  We  as  Catholics 
must  realize  that  God  expects  us  to  help  the  missions,  the  mis- 
sionaries and  the  poor.  "Whatsoever  you  do  unto  any  of  these  My 
bretren,  you  can  do  unto  Me."  With  these  words  in  mind  how  can 
anyone  resist  helping. 

In  giving  to  the  missions  we  may  have  to  make  sacrifices,  like 
staying  home  from  our  favorite  movie,  or  missing  a  rugby  game 
When  we  go  to  Mass  on  Mission  Sunday,  let  us  give  generously  to 
the  Mission  appeal.  We  can  be  assured  that  having  given  to  the 
missions,  God  will  bless  us  and  the  missionaries  will  pray  for  us. 

Fernance  Bronze,  Grade  11,  S.J.H.S. 


TEMPTATION 


The  chirp  of  the  canary  wakened  the  cat.  Stretching  his 
tiger-istriped  body  insolently,  he  arose,  evil  thoughts  clouding  his 
mind. 

"Ah,  Madame  Canary  has  eecaped  from  her  cage  I  see.  No  one 
is  at  home.  What  luck?  To-day,  I  shall  eat  like  a  king,"  he  thought. 
Stealthily  he  stalked  the  flitting  bird,  who,  continued  to  sing  merrily. 

Suddenly  the  oat  remembered  the  training  of  his  mistress,  that 
he  must  not  touch  birds,  yet  his  natural  instincts  craved  it. 

"I  love  my  mistress,"  he  said  to  himself.  "I  also  love  birds,  but 
in  a  different  way." 

The    cat    turned    and     curled    up     before    the   fire  to  sleep, — his 
savage  instincts  tamed. 

Sheila    Kahnert,    9-D,       S.J.C.S. 
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MOTHER  ALL,  BEAUTIFUL 

Beautiful  in  her  childhood  years, 
Her    home    an    earthly    ^paradise, 
Her  prayers,   like   fairest  blossoms 
Bloom,  and  from  earth  to  Heaven  rise. 

Beautiful  in   Virgin  Motherhood 
With  women's  noblest  virtue  crowned. 
God's   first  smile   to  earth  was  hers 
Her  arms  were  His  first  earthly  home. 

Beautiful  as  Heaven's  Queen, 

Mediatrix  of  God's  grace  and  gifts. 

She  gives  her  maternal  care 

To   each   who   to   her   their   heart    does   lift 

Helen   Brunelle,   9-A,   S.J.C.S. 


DOLLY 

She  had  big  hands,  big  feet,  and  was  big  all  over.  Clumsy  too! 
These  were  my  thoughts  as  I  eyed  our  maid-to-be  through  the  key- 
hole. Why  couldn't  Mother  choose  someone  dainty,  like  Mary  Ann's 
maid?  All  six-year-old  girls  idolize  small  feet  and  hands,  and  this 
maid  had  practically  pontoons  for  feet.  Upon  our  introduction, 
Mother  called  her  Dolly.  I  stared  at  her  with  the  utmost  distaste, 
and  most  ungraciously. 

iSoon,  I  made  a  big  discovery — Dolly  had  a  wonderful  imagi- 
nation. Bedtime  found  me  curled  comfortably  in  Dolly's  lap,  en- 
raptured by  some  of  her  gems.  When  Dolly  had  to  leave,  I  no 
longer  disliked  big  hands  or  big  feet. 

Patricia  Harrison,   10-B,  S.J.C.S. 


WHAT  I  READ  FOR  RECREATION 

Reading  is  a  marvelous  means  of  entertainment.  When  in  a 
quiet  mood  I  enjoy  a  nurse's  story,  about  her  hospital  experience  or 
her  private  life,  because  they  show  the  dauntless  courage  of  some 
trained  nurses.  While  reading  I  imagine  myself  going  through 
the  same  experiences  and  with  the  same  courage.  I  have  enjoyed 
many  nurse  stories — the  army  nurses  actually  in  the  line  of  battle; 
nurses  in  army  hospitals.  The  courage  of  these  women  who  save 
lives  and  who  often  face  death  is  remarkable,  and  I  consider  deserv- 
ing of  our  utmost  respect. 

In  a  restless  mood,  I  prefer  a  book  of  short  stories.  Unless  in- 
teresting, I  change  to  a  magazine  which  contains  fiction  ranging 
from  romance  to  detective  stories.  Mystery  stories  are  sometimes 
rather  gruesome. 

In  books  you  enter  an  imaginary  world  where  you  live  the  part 
of  the  hero  or  heroine,  and  to  be  an  author  of  an  Interesting  novel 
is  an  achievement. 

Betty  Ann  Crosby,  Grade  XI,  St.  Patrick's  H.S. 

Vancouver,  B.C. 
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THE  NEWSPAPER 

When  the  newspaper  arrives  I  make  myself  comfortable  in  a 
chair.  Then  I  look  at  the  headlines,  reading  a  scattered  few  articles. 
Then  my  father  and  mother  come  in  and  I  have  to  surrender  the 
paper  to  them.  Later,  I  return  to  the  front  page  and  start  over  again, 
I  do  not  read  the  same  articles:  I  read  the  activities  of  the  com- 
munists, and  articles  on  new  inventions  or  strange  events.  By  this 
time  my  parents  may  again  confiscate  the  whole  paper  with  the 
exception  of  the  comic  section  which  I  have  previously  hidden  to 
meet  such  an  emergency.  Then  I  delight  in  the  impossible  escapes 
of  all  the  mythical  heroes. 

If  I  intend  to  go  to  the  show,  I  survey  the  movie  list.  When 
I  was  interested  in  buying  a  car,  I  pored  over  the  car  advertise- 
ments. At  the  present  I  am  most  interested  in  the  raging  storms 
along;  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  way  I  read  the  newspaper  depends  on 
my  present  interests. 

The  newspaper  is  an  asset  to  civilization  because  it  brings  us 
news  of  the  world;  informs  us  of  plays,  carnivals,  sport  events,  etc. 
The  newspaper  transmits  to  us  knowledge  about  the  atom  bomb, 
flying  saucers,  bacteria  warfare  and  other  educational  facts. 

Harvey  Mclntyre,  St.  Patrick's  H.  S.,  Grade  XI, 

Vancouver,  B.C. 


REOREATIONAl.  READING 

I  could  not  begin  to  list  the  number  and  titles  of  all  the  books 
I  have  read,  but  a  few  I  remember  very  well.  The  book  "Lad  of 
Lima,"  the  life  story  of  Martin  de  Pores,  stands  out  most  in  my 
memory.  "Pride  and  Prejudice,"  gave  me  the  most  enjoyment. 
Once  I  got  into  the  story,  I  had  to  keep  reading  until  I  was  finished. 

I  have  always  enjoyed  poetry,  but  since  I  have  begun  to  study 
it,  I  appreciate  it  more. 

Animal  stories  have  always  given  me  the  most  enjoyment. 
"Black  Beauty"  and  "Lassie  Come  Home",  I  like  so  well  I  read 
both  several  timesi,  each  time  enjoying  them  more. 

I  manage  to  read  ifor  a  short  while  each  day,  life  would  be  dull 
without  books.  How  would  one  spend  those  dull  rainy  afternoons 
without  a  good  book  to  "curl  up  with?"  School  even  would  be  dull 
if  I  could  not  secure  reading  to  supplement,  say,  my  Social  Study 
Class.  How  I  enjoyed  Dickens'  "Tale  of  Two  Cities." 

Some  books  and  articles  have  been  most  educational,  helpful  in 
my  school  work.  Books  have  given  me  hours  of  pleasant  reading 
and  they  have  made  me  appreciate  this  wonderful  modern  world 
in  which  I  live. 

Frances  Nystrom,  St.  Patrick's  H.S.,  Grade  XI, 

Vancouver,  B.C. 
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MARGENE 


.  .  .  the  finest  margarine 
money  can  buy. 

CANADA  PACKERS  LIMITED 


The 


Dundas  Produce 


Wholesale  Fruit  and 
Produce 


3501    DUNDAS    STREET    WEST 
LY.  3191-2  Toronto 


Solex  Lamps 


Buy  them  with  the  confidence  that  their 
quality  will  outlast  others. 


THE  SOLEX  COMPANY  LTD. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


PLEASE    PATRONIZE    OUR    ADVERTISEEIS 
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George  MacDonaid  and  Company 

1  29  Adelaide  St.  W. 
TORONTO 

A  complete  service 

embracing  every  branch  of 

fine  printing,  embossing 

and  office  supplies 

Our  Mail  Order  Service 
Will  Please  You 


Compliments  of 

Dustbane  Products  Limited 

3  Southvale  Drive 
Leaside,  Ontario 


W.  D.  LYNCH.  Manager 


PLEASE    PATRONIZE    OUR    ADVERTISERS 
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The  Symbol  of  "Dependable  Sanitation' 


A  full  line  of  Sanitation  and  Floor  Products 
for  Institutions  and  Industry 


THOMAS  GIBSON  &  COMPANY  Limited 

62  Sherboume  Street,  Toronto  AD.  8709 


PLEASE    PATRONIZE    OUR    ADVERTISERS 
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CHURCH  SUPPLY 

Company 

450  Church  St. 


(Maple  Leaf   Gardens) 
P.  J.  Hendriks        C.  A.  Hendriks 


Happy  Holiday 

An  extra  pair  of  glasses,  with  op- 
tically correct,  glare-resistant  lenses 
will  add  to  your  enjoyment  of  bright 
summer  weekends  and  your  vacation. 

Don't  risk  a  spoiled  holiday  if  your 
glasses  should  be  broken,  or  rely  on 
make-shift  "sun  glasses"  to  protect 
your  eyes.  Let  us  help  you  to  have 
happy   holidays  this  summer. 

Twenty  years  in  the  highly  special- 
ized fields  of  dispensing  optical  pre- 
scriptions and  fitting  glasses  assure 
you    of   satisfactory   service. 


Jfositner 

EYEGLASS    DISPENSERS 

88  Boor  St.  W.  RAndolph  3534 

Toronto,   Ontario 


For 

Beauty  *  Protection  * 

Economy    *    Use — 

Trelco 

HIGH=QUALITY 

PAINTS    *    VARNISHES 
ENAMELS 

Trelco  Limited 

PAINTS-  VARNISHES  -ENAMELS 
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WORLD  HAILS  DOGMA  OF 

MARY'S  GLORIOUS  ASSUMPTION 

By  RIGHT  REV.  JOSEPH  McDONAGH,  D.P. 
President  of  the  Catholic  Church  Extension 

SEVERAL  years  ago  when  it  was  our  happy  privilege  to 
accompany  His  Eminence  Cardinal  MoGuigan  to  Rome 
we  were  caught  up  in  the  maelstrom  of  interest  which  swirls 
about  the  more  important  personages  in  the  worldwide  Church. 
Various  influential  people  were  generous  in  their  asides  about 
a  new  and  dynamic  figure  on  the  historic  flagstones  of  the 
Roman  scene.  Naturally  enough  their  curiosity  was  not  about 
Canada,  primarily,  but  about  the  place  that  this  newly-created 
Cardinal  with  the  eommanding  presence  and  the  ready  smile 
would  assume  in  the  government  of  the  universal  church, 
especially  in  view  of  the  increasing  respect  the  Western 
hemisphere  is  receiving  from  an  older  world.  But,  one  thought 
was  on  every  tongue.  They  would  say, '  'Is  not  this  the  Canadian 
Cardinal  who  said,  on  taking  over  his  important  titular  church 
of  Santa  Maria  Del  Popolo,  that  he  would  devote  his  efforts 
to  furthering  an  immediate  definition  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin?" 

From  the  higher-ups  we  were  soon  assured  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  raft  of  eorrespondence  on  this  proposal  before 
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the  Holy  See  from  this  universal  communion  of  souls  which 
bears  as  a  mark  of  distinction  a  fervent  love  for  the  Blessed 
Mother  of  God,  "Our  tainted  nature's  solitary  boast."  The 
thinkers  of  our  age,  theologians,  high  abbots  and  lowly  monks, 
Cardinal,  and  priests  and  lay  leaders,  all  ranks  had  sent 
loving  petitions  to  the  authority  entrusted  with  preparing 
the  <3ase,  and  the  time  seemed  ripe  for  an  announcement.  When 
it  came  this  Holy  Year  from  the  throne  of  Peter  the  world 
was  prepared  and  ready.  A  fervent  "Thank  God"  went  up 
from  all  quarters. 

The  resultant  discussion  corrected  one  of  our  own  unformed 
illusions.  Perhaps  this  may  surprise  others  as  it  has  ourselves. 
The  significant  fact  is  that  the  Catholic  Church  does  not  rest 
the  doctrine  of  the  Assumption  on  either  historical  or  apocry- 
phal gospel  sources.  The  doctrine  of  the  Assumption  as  always 
held  in  the  Church  stems  implicitly  but  definitely  from  the 
place  of  Mary  in  Redemption.  If  any  divine  plan  could  be 
called  obvious,  the  Assumption  of  Mary's  body,  incorrupt  into 
Heaven  was  inevitable.  Col.  Gallup  who  conducts  the  famous 
Galltip  Polls  said  recently  that  the  functioning  of  living  organs 
without  design  by  a  divine  Mind  would  be  a  statistical 
monstrosity.  That  was  well  said.  Similarly  we  could  reason 
that  separation  of  Mary's  holy  body  from  her  station  by 
the  throne  of  her  divine  Son  would  be  unthinkable.  So  the 
very  rich  tradition  of  East  and  West  has  always  held. 

Just  as  we  were  putting  these  thoughts  on  paper,  our 
office  caretaker,  Mr.  Murphy,  whom  we  deeply  respect,  came 
in.  He  was  very  much  wrought  up  over  the  statement  of 
several  Anglican  bishops  against  the  coming  definition  of 
the  Assumption.  "What  right  had  they,"  he  said,  "to  take 
away  any  honour  we  would  pay  to  the  Blessed  Virgin?  I 
remember  my  own  poor  mother,  God  rest  her  soul,  and  what 
she  did  for  me.  I'd  spare  her  nothing,  if  I  had  it.  He  was 
God,  her  Son,  and  none  of  the  people  who  love  them  both 
would  think  for  a  minute  that  He  would  leave  her  body  in 
corruption  after  He  took  His  place  in  Heaven.  Hers  was  there 
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too.  Of  course,  He  could  have  left  her  body  here  to  be  the 
chief  treasure  of  the  Church.  But  He  didn't.  If  He  would  take 
care  of  her  at  the  beginning  of  her  life  by  freeing  her  from 
Original  sin,  then  to  leave  her  in  the  corruption  of  death  at 
the  end  of  her  life  would  be  unthinkable." 

We  give  you  our  word  that  that  is  exactly  how  he  said  it 
and  no  theologian  could  have  done  better.  Perhaps  in  Goid's 
Avise  plan,  those  Anglican  bishops  may  have  spoken  for  good 
rather  than  for  ill.  Perhaps  we  would  be  ungenerous  if  Ave 
seemed  to  detect  a  hint  of  evasion  in  the  statement  of  Arch- 
bishop Geoffrey  F.  Fisher  and  his  compeer  of  York,  Archbishop 
Cyril  F.  Garbett,  which  said  'The  Church  of  England  renders 
honour  and  reverence  to  the  mother  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
But  there  is  not  the  smallest  evidence  in  the  Scriptures  or  in 
the  teaching  of  the  early  Church  of  belief  in  the  doctrine  of 
her  bodily  Assumption."  A  wild  statement  like  that  especially 
in  view  of  the  weight  the  Anglican  church  has  been  given  to 
tradition  recently  is  a  challenge  to  the  great  mass  of  popular 
belief  around  the  world,  not  only  inside  the  Church  but 
outside,  from  the  Rosary  to  the  Koran. 

When  we  read  that  statement  we  went  directly  to  the 
phone  and  called  His  Excellency,  Bishop  Isidore  Borecki  of 
the  Ukrainian  Catholic  diocese  of  Toronto.  We  asked  him  if 
the  Orthodox  Church  had  retained  knowledge  of  and  devotion 
to  the  Assumption.  He  gave  us  a  hearty  yes.  "Why,"  he  said, 
"when  I  was  in  Jerusalem  this  year  I  found  an  Orthodox 
church  dedi-cated  to  the  title  of  Mary's  Assumption  right  at  a 
gate  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  Orthodox  Church  has  a 
specia!  title  for  Mary  our  Mother.  They  call  her  'Theotokos'. 
That  means  'God-bearer',  or  She  Who  Bore  God,  So  the 
Orthodox  Church  year  is  dotted  with  feasts  of  Mary,  Theotokos. 
Just  like  ourselves,  on  August  15th  comes  perhaps  the  holiest 
Feast  of  the  year  to  celebrate  her  sleep  and  Assumption  into 
Heaven.  Think  of  the  centuries  they  (the  Orthodox)  have 
been  outside  the  Church  and  they  have  kept  this  tradition." 
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So,  it  was  quite  clear.  A  Catholic  Bishop  of  an  Oriental  rite 
is  always  a  good  authority  on  the  Eastern  outsiders. 

A  dramatic  story  of  the  time  of  the  two  Empires  at  the 
period  of  the  Hun  conquests  gives  us  a  formulation  on  the 
historical  side.  In  45€  A.D.  the  Eastern  Emperor  Theodosius 
who  had  opposed  Pope  Leo  I  died  suddenly,  leaving  his  sister 
Pulcheria  to  inherit  the  throne  at  Constantinople.  The  out- 
standing general  of  those  days,  and  a  good  one,  was  Marcian. 
Pulcheria  offered  him  her  hand  with  an  empire  cupped  in 
her  palm.  They  were  married  and  turned  out  to  be  a  fine  pious 
couple.  One  of  their  first  acts  was  to  call  a  general  church 
assembly  in  union  with  the  Western  Emperor.  Pope  Leo  agreed 
to  make  it  a  church  council  (Chacedon)  and  sent  Bishop 
Paschininus  to  preside  over  it. 

Marcian,  the  newly  crowned  Emperor,  was  in  the  highest 
spirits.  The  presence  of  so  many  church  dignitaries  and 
famous  men  stirred  his  religious  pulses.  He  did  not  know  so 
much  about  theology  but  he  was  a  man  of  action  and  formed 
in  his  own  mind  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  religious  act  worthy 
of  an  emperor.  He  must  endoAv  Constantinople  with  the  holiest 
treasure  of  the  Church  of  God.  So  he  put  his  request  up  to 
the  learned  assembly.  He  announced  that  he  and  the  empress 
would  bring  to  Byzantium  the  holy  body  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary.  Shocked  silence  followed  the  request.  All  eyes  turned 
to  Juvenal,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  and  official  witness  to  that 
church's  tradition.  The  old  man  arose,  as  quoted  by  St.  John 
Damascene,  told  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress,  "That  he 
couM  testify  of  the  facts  handed  down  at  Jerusalem,  namely, 
that  Mary  died  in  the  presence  of  all  the  Apostles  but  that 
her  tomb,  when  opened  upon  the  request  of  St.  Thomas,  was 
found  empty;  wherefrom  the  Apostles  concluded  that  the 
body  was  taken  up  into  Heaven." 

The  chain  of  golden  thought  which  traces  the  reasons 
for  Mary's  Assumption  in  the  Scriptures  is  very  beautiful. 
Psalm  XV  10  sings  poetically,  "Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in 
Hell,  nor  wilt  Thou  give  Thy  holy  one  to  see  corruption." 
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St.  Peter  in  Acts  ii,  27,  attributes  this  text  to  Christ,  as  does 
St.  Paul  in  Acts  xiii,  35.  Could  it  apply  to  anyone  else?  This 
little  question  leads  us  to  the  obvious  reflection.  Mary's  body 
was  the  entire  source  of  the  body  of  her  Son,  quite  different 
from  any  other  mother  who  ever  lived.  If  that  most  pure  and 
holy  body  had  to  be  prepared  for  bringing  forth  God  made 
man  by  being  entirely  lifted  from  the  corrupt  stream  of  Adam's 
blight,  could  it  not  be  said  of  her,  "nor  wilt  Thou  give  Thy 
holy  one  to  see  corruption"? 

Here,  we  would  like  to  include  Monsignor  Smith's  smooth 
logic  in  his  widely  read  column  in  the  Denver  Register.  In 
his  estimation  Mary's  perpetual  virginity  offers  an  argument 
for  the  Assumption.  In  Listening  In  he  says :  "The  Mozarabic 
Liturgy  in  Spain  in  the  fifth  century  directly  connects  carnal 
desires  with  the  corruption  of  the  flesh  and  speaks  of  Mary, 
as  one  who  merited  incorrupt  flesh.  St.  Andrew  of  Crete 
(died  about  720),  said,  'As  Mary's  womb  was  in  no  way 
corrupted  by  parturition,  so  the  flesh  did  not  perish  after 
death.'  " 

"Mary  did  not  fall  under  Original  Sin,  which  brought 
in  concupiscence,  corruption  of  the  flesh  and  death.  Her  death 
was  not  in  punishment  for  Original  Sin  or  for  her  sins  (she 
had  none)  but  was  undertaken  voluntarily,  for  our  benefit. 
She  did  not  suffer  from  disease  of  any  kind.  She  never  felt 
concupiscence. 

"The  biblical!  texts  about  death  and  corruption  of  the 
flesh,  as  well  as  about  the  condition  of  Adam  and  Eve  before 
the  fall,  indicate  with  clarity  what  we  must  expect  in  the  case 
of  Mary.  So  strong  is  all  this  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
some  text  make  the  forthright  declaration  that  she  was  bodily 
assumed  into  Heaven,  where  her  body  is  joined  to  her  soul. 
The  fact  is  clear  enough  to  people  used  to  logical  thinking." 

Well,  my  friends  that  is  exactly  how  the  ancients  of  the 
church  thought  and  wrote.  These  numerous  churches  and 
religious  orders  dedicated  to  her  Assumption,  both  in  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  schismatic  bodies,  were  no  accident. 
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St.  Andrew  of  Crete,  a  martyr  of  the  Eastern  Church,  slain 
for  his  attacks  on  iconoclasm,  preached  lovely  sermons  on  her 
Assumption  around  700.  St.  John  Damascene,  a  Doctor  of 
the  church,  and  his  contemporary,  St.  Modestus,  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  631  -  634,  and  St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  born  538, 
all  of  these  bore  testimony  to  the  Assumption  of  Mary,  We  are 
brought  right  ba^ck  to  the  period  before  500  A.D.  when  we 
find  in  the  life  of  St.  Theodosius  (d.  529)  that  the  Feast  of 
the  Assumption,  now  so  universal,  was  celebrated  from  more 
ancient  times  in  Palestine  and  probably  in  August. 

Prom  end  to  end  of  the  universe  and  throughout  the 
angelic  reaches  of  Heaven  there  will  be  transports  of  high 
rejoicing  at  the  increased  honour  paid  to  the  Mother  of 
God  and  our  Mother  on  the  definition  of  her  Assumption.  The 
great  glory  which  belongs  to  her  holy  person  will  be  one  of 
the  joys  of  the  blessed.  Encompassed  as  so  many  of  us  are  by 
the  worldly  mists  of  this  vale  of  tears  her  celestial  brilliance 
can  pierce  this  obscurity  with  its  ecstatic  flame  to  raise  us 
from  our  sophisticated  gloom  and  bring  to  our  shining  eyes 
the  light  which  glows  with  our  foretaste  of  the  paradise  where 
she  is  Queen. 

Let  His  Eminence  Cardinal  McGuigan  speak  in  his  own 
right  of  these  events  in  his  pastoral  to  the  Archdiocese  of 
Toronto:  "In  no  country  will  the  rejoicing  at  the  definition 
of  the  Assumption  be  more  wholehearted  than  in  Canada 
where  there  were  early  initiatives  petitioning  the  Holy  See 
to  proclaim  this  article  of  Catholic  Faith.  I  cannot  refrain 
from  recalling,  in  humility  and  gratitude,  that  at  my  first 
religious  function  as  a  Cardinal  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church, 
I  was  interiorly  moved  to  express  publicly  the  heartfelt  wish 
that  the  Apparition  of  Fatima  might  prepare  the  way  for 
the  solemn  definition  of  the  dogma  of  the  Assumption  of  our 
Heavenly  Queen  and  Mother.  It  was  a  simple,  spontaneous 
utterance  on  my  part  and  I  was  quite  unprepared  for  the 
public  attention  it  received  and  the  enthusiastic  welcome  given 
by  learned  theologians  in  Rome  who  had  made  this  doctrine 
their  special  study." 
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Many  Protestants  and  most  Schismatics  will  join  freely 
in  our  joy  over  this  event.  Was  it  not  "Wordsworth  who  said : 
"Virgin  and  Mother  of  Our  Redeemer  .  .  .  Brighter  than  eastern 
skies  at  daybreak  strewn  with  fancied  roses  thy  image  falls 
to  earth.  Yet  some,  I  ween,  not  unforgiven  might  bend  the 
suppliant  knee  as  to  a  visible  power  in  which  did  blend  all 
that  was  mixed  and  reconciled  in  thee  of  Mother's  love  and 
Virgin  purity." 


Christianity  means  the  universal  authority  of  the  dogmatic 
religious  and  moral  utterances  of  Ohrist.  Christianity  means 
the  institution  of  the  Catholic  Church  by  Christ  to  hold 
and  teach  mankind  the  knowledge  of  these  saving  dogmas  of 
Christ.  Men  object  to  the  clear  religious  and  moral  teachings 
of  the  Catholic  Church  as  being  "so  dogmatic."  "So  dogmatic" 
they  are  but  not  more  dogmatic  than  the  teachings  of  Christ 
and  of  His  Apostles.  And  the  teachings  of  the  Catholic 
Church  are  dogmatic  because  they  are  the  dogmatic  teachings 
of  Christ  and  His  Apostles.  There  is  no  arrogance  in  Christ's 
dogmatic  religious  and  moral  teaching,  because  that  teaching 
was  the  utterance  of  God.  What  Christ  taught  He  taught  with 
Divine  authority.  Neither  was  there  arrogance  in  the  dog- 
matic teaching  of  the  Apostles  for  they  were  ambassadors 
of  Christ  and  taught  with  Divine  authority.  And  there  is  no 
arrogance  in  the  dogmatic  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  Catholic  Church  is  the  successor  of  the  Apostles  in  the 
Divine  commission  to  carry  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  all  peoples 
and  the  Catholic  Church  inherits  the  Divine  guarantees 
whereby  she  conserves  the  religious  and  moral  teaching  of 
Christ  without  error  until  the  end  of  the  world.  The  Catholic 
Church,  conscious  of  her  Divine  commission,  cannot  hesitate 
or  feel  diffident.  The  Church  must  lay  down  the  religion 
and  moral  law  revealed  and  delivered  to  her  by  God.  Theo- 
logians may  argue  about  religion  and  morals.  But  it  is  not 
for  the  Church  to  argue.  It  is  for  the  Church  to  teach.  It  is 
a  big  claim,  this  claim  of  the  Catholic  Church;  and  yet  the 
claim  is  well  founded.  And  it  is  a  claim  which  can  be  made 
by  the   Catholic   Church  alone.    Her  status  is  unique. 
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VISIT  ROME,  LOURDES,  IRELAND  IN  1950 
My  Trip  to  Lourdes  and  Ireland— a  Joy  Forever 

By  REV.  E.  C.  McENIRY,  O.P. 

LOURDES  AND  THE  ROSARY  are  soul-inspiring  names, 
most  lovingly  linked  together  in  a  special  manner.  Ever  since 
that  blessed  day,  February  11th,  1858,  when  the  'Blessed  Virgin 
appeared  at  Lourdes,  to  a  poor  girl,  Bernadette  Soubirous,  and 
said  to  her  in  the  French  tongue:  ^'Je  sivis  L'immacide  Con- 
ception—! am  the  Immaculate  Conception,"  the  Rosary  has 
been  the  immortal  music  of  Lourdes.  A  few  years  before  this 
apparition  of  our  Blessed  Mother,  Pope  Pius  IX  solemnly  de- 
clared Mary  exempt  from  every  stain  of  original  sin.  By  her 
visible  appearance  more  than  a  dozen  times  at  Lourdes,  and  by 
her  own  words  to  Bernadette,  Mary  has,  as  it  were,  smiled  her 
approval  on  the  Pope's  decree.  Thousands  of  cures  of  every 
nature  which  have  taken  place  at  Lourdes  prove  the  stainlessness 
of  Mary;  and  her  power  with  God.  From  the  year  1858  to 
1907,  the  certified  cures  reached  3,803  in  number,  and  refer  to 
all  manner  of  diseases,  and  afflictions,  including  cancer,  tuber- 
culosis, cholera,  spinal  diseases,  epilepsy,  etc.  All  these  cases 
of  cure,  verified  in  writing,  were  subjected  to  a  very  careful 
examination  by  a  medical  board  at  Lourdes,  before  and  after 
the  cures  were  effected.  All  patients  who  have  been  really  cured 
at  Lourdes  had  to  submit  to  a  strict  physical  examination,  by 
outstanding  medical  authorities  there,  prior  to  and  after  being 
cured.  Hence  we  have  every  rea.son  to  believe  that  Lourdes, 
and  Lourdes  Water  have  been  selected  by  the  Immaculate  Virgin 
to  act  as  "the  Comforter  of  the  Afflicted  and  the  Help  of 
Christians. ' ' 

Members  of  the  Holy  Name  Society  who  after  attending 
Ireland's  Eucharistic  Congress,  made  the  tour  of  Lourdes,  must 
have  noticed  above  the  door  of  the  Rosary  Church  at  Lourdes, 
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St.  Dominic  receiving  the  Rosary  from  the  Mother  of  God,  and 
above  the  high  altar  in  the  basilica  four  significant  Latin  words, 
namely,  *'Per  Mariam  ad  Jesum" — "Through  Mary  to  Jesus." 
Our  Blessed  Mother  instructed  Bernadette  to  say  the  Rosary, 
and  she  desired  a  church  to  be  built  at  Lourdes  to  honor  hei 
Divine  Son. 

The  late  Bishop  Schrembs  writing  about  the  Dublin 
Eucharistic  Congress,  and  the  Holy  Name  rally,  used  these 
words:  "One  of  the  most  effecting  ceremonies  in  which 
America  participated  was  the  Holy  Name  Society  Rally  in  the 
Church  of  Saint  Saviour,  conducted  by  the  Irish  Dominicans. 
Here  our  men  marched  into  the  church  between  files  of  Irish 
Holy  Name  men  lined  five  and  six  deep. 

"We  leave  the  land  with  precious  memories  that  will  inspire 
us  throughout  the  years.  Whenever  we  hear  the  name  of  Ireland 
mentioned,  then  will  leap  up  again  the  recollections  of  that 
vast  sea  of  faces  in  Phoenix  Park  directed  on  one  central  sacri- 
fice, of  that  great  concourse  of  O'Connell's  Bridge,  of  the 
penants  and  the  flags,  and  the  bunting,  and  of  smiling  Irish 
faces  shining  with  the  grace  of  God." 

It  was  in  the  early  morning  of  July  21st,  1931 ,  that  our 
Irish  Pilgrimage  to  Lourdes,  consisting  of  520  persons,  aU  Irish, 
joyfully  assembled  at  Westland  Row  Station,  Dublin,  Ireland. 
Our  Pilgrimage  was  efficiently  conducted  by  the  Oblate  Fathers 
of  Inchicore,  Dublin.  The  Pilgrims,  although  they  came  from 
the  North,  South,  East  and  West  of  Ireland,  seemed  to  me 
like  one  great  big  happy  family ;  thrilled  with  the  ,iov  and  in- 
describable happiness  of  visiting  Lourdes. 

Lourdes  was  the  favorite  topic  of  conversation  on  every 
tongue  on  that  memorable  July  morning,  as  the  invigorating 
Irish  breezes  came  sweeping  down  from  the  Sugar-Loaf  moun- 
tain. In  that  vast  assembly  of  Irish  people,  we  were  all  united  in 
one  grand  spiritual  purpose.  We  were  going  to  Mary's  Shrine  to 
pray  for  Ireland,  pray  for  our  people  at  home,  to  pray  for  the 
sick,  for  our  relatives  in  America ;  and  to  join  heart  and  soul  with 
thousands  of  pilgrims  from  other  lands  in  singing  the  beautiful 
"Lourdes  Ave." 
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' '  Come  down  to  protect  us 
In  exile  from  home; 
When  sorrows  afflict  us 
0,  Blest  Lady  come. 

'*In  earth's  vale  of  sadness, 
"We  ask  thee  to  stay 
With  us  who  in  gladness 
Repeat  thine  Ave. 
Ave,  Ave,  Ave  Maria, 
Ave,  Ave,  Ave  Maria. 

Happiness  was  beaming  in  every  Irish  countenance  that 
July  morning,  as  we  waited  on  the  platform  for  the  train  that 
took  us  to  Dun  Laoghaire ;  from  whence  we  sailed  on  the  Express 
Mail  boat  to  Holyhead.  At  Folkestone,  Kent,  200  more  persons, 
some  from  England,  and  from  Scotland,  joined  our  Pilgrimage; 
making  a  total  of  about  720  pilgrims. 

On  our  way  to  the  Dublin  train,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  lofty  monuments  of  Burke,  Goldsmith,  0  'Connell,  Parnell 
and  Father  Matthew.   Soon  we  heard  the  familiar  warnings : 

"All  aboard.  Train  about  to  leave,"  shouted  the  train 
dispatcher. 

"Wait  a  minute,  Captain,  little  Jimmie  is  not  here  yet," 
shouted  more  loudly,  a  robust  and  jolly-hearted  son  of  Erin, 
who  was  wearing  on  the  lapel  of  his  top-coat  a  white  and  blue 
pilgrim's  badge  marked  "Oblate  Pilgrimage  to  Lourdes."  The 
train  for  the  pilgrims  was  detained  for  some  minutes,  until 
Master  Jimmie  was  brought  on  a  stretcher  and  comfortably 
placed  in  the  invalid  department. 

A  young  and  capable  doctor  from  the  Mater  Misericordiae 
Hospital,  one  of  the  best  equipped  Dublin  hospitals,  attended 
to  "little  Jimmie",  whose  emaciated  and  weakened  body  caused 
the  doctors  to  doubt  if  he  would  return  to  Ireland  alive.  The  sick 
little  boy  did  return,  and  although  not  cured,  yet  his  pure  Irish 
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heart  throbbed  with  newness  of  life,  and  his  innocent  soul  was 
filled  with  greater  confidence  in  our  Lady  of  Lourdes— "Health 
of  the  Sick  and  Consoler  of  the  Afflicted."  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  some  poor  sufferers,  while  they  may  not  be  cured  at 
Lourde^,  are  sometimes  cured  soon  after  their  return  home.  No 
one  who  has  ever  paid  a  brief  visit  to  the  Immaculate  Mother's 
Grotto,  however  oppressed  they  might  be  in  mind  or  in  body,  has 
ever  left  Lourdes  without  experiencing  our  Lady 's  aid,  conso- 
lation and  protection. 

What  is  the  charm  of  Lourdes?  What  is  it  that  thrills  the 
soul  of  everyone  who  has  visited  there?  Is  it  the  natural  and 
unsurpassed  loveliness  of  the  place?  Or  can  it  be  the  vast 
multitude  of  persons  marching  in  the  torch-light  procession 
at  night,  around  the  enclosure  up  to  the  Rosary  Church?  Might 
the  Lourdes'  thrill  consi-st  in  that  glorious  chorus  of  voices 
sounding  the  depth  of  your  soul  with  the  heaven-sent  ''Ave, 
Ave,  Ave  Maria?"  Or  does  the  charm  of  Lourdes  consist  in 
solemn  Midnight  Mass  preceded  by  the  Holy  Hour  and  a  soul- 
inspiring  sermon?  Or  are  you  almost  impressed  in  Mary's  City, 
by  the  Blessed  Sacrament  Procession,  when  the  sick  are  indi- 
vidually blessed,  and  all  eyes  are  centered  on  the  Sacred  Host, 
"and  hands  are  stretched  imploringly  towards  Him  who  is  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Life.  "Lord  that  I  may  see";  "Lord 
that  I  may  hear";  "Lord,  say  but  the  word,  and  I  shall  be 
healed" — such  are  the  cries  rising  from  these  great  crowds, 
"and  not  infrequently,"  writes  Doctor  A.  Moorhead,  President 
of  the  Medical  Bureau  at  Lourdes,  "the  dying  raise  them- 
selves, the  blind  see,  the  deaf  hear,  and  the  sick  walk  with  firm 
step."  All  these  things  are  most  impressive,  and  thrills  one 
as  he  kneels  before  the  Elevated  Host  at  Lourdes,  but  that 
which  overpowered  me  was  the  thought  that  I  was  kneeling  in 
the  sacred  and  miracle  working  place  where  the  Mother  of 
God  appeared  to  Bernadette ;  taught  her  the  Rosary,  and  said : 

*  *  I  am  the  Immaculate  Conception. ' ' 
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"Child,   fear  not   deception 
Gaze  trustful  on  me 
The  '  Sinless  Conception, ' 
Is  speaking  to  thee. ' ' 

There  is  but  one  Mary  Immaculate.  One  world-famous 
Lourdes,  immortalized  by  Mary's  presence,  and  sanctified  by 
Her  power.  There  is  but  one  Mighty  Church  approved  Holy  Name 
Society,  wonderfully  blessed  by  God  with  three  million  members, 
and  under  whose  banner  we  should  feel  happy  to  enlist.  Joyce 
Kilmer,  speaking  of  the  Rosary,  beautifully  says: 

"There  is  one  harp  that  any  hand  can  play, 
And  from  its  strings  what  harmonies  arise. 
There  is  one  song  that  any  mouth  can  sing, — 
A  song  that  lingers  when  all  singing  dies, 
When  on  their  beads  our  Mother's  children  pray, 
Immortal  music  charms  the  grateful  skies." 
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ST.  THERESE  AND  SCOTLAND 

By  RT.  REV.  MI9GR.  CANON  THOMAS  TAYLOR 

ST.  TERESA  of  the  Child  Jesus  made  her  entry  into  St.  Mar- 
garet 's  realm  of  Scotland  by  way  of  her  Autobiography.  The 
immortal  manuscript  of  the  saint  had  been  published  to  the  world 
in  1898,  the  year  following  her  death. 


Shrine  of  St.  TMrise  of  Lisieux  in  Carfin  Grotto,  the  Scottish  Lourdes 
Lanarkshire,  Scotland. 

Shortly  after  its  appearance  a  Polish  Professor,  Michael 
Dziewicki,  in  gratitude  for  a  conversion,  decided  to  make  an 
English  translation.  Thus  did** L'Histoire  d'wne  Ame"  arrive 
in  Scotland  under  the  new  title  of  ''The  Little  Flower."  In  the 
summer  of  1901,  not  four  years  after  her  death,  Monsignor  T.  N. 
Taylor,  then  Father  Taylor  of  the  diocesan  seminary,  was  urged 
by  a  personal  friend  to  read  the  book  during  his  retreat  at  the 
Redemptorist  Monastery,  Perth.  This  priest  had  himself  read  it 
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several  times.  His  advice  was  duly  fol'lowed,  and  the  first 
perusal  proved  a  soul-stirriiig 'revelation.  Monsignor  Taylor  at 
once  wrote  to  the  Carmel  at  Lisieux,  and  asked  for  a  copy  of 
the  French  edition.  Before  long  other  copies  reached  fellow- 
students  of  St.  Sulpice,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  France 
itself,  in  Germany  and  Italy,  in  Canada,  in  the  United  States 
and  South  America,  in  Asia  even,  and  in  distant  Australia. 
The  message  of  St.  Therese  was  indeed  making  its  Avay  through- 
out the  world. 

The  next  step  was  the  publication  of  pictures  and  leaflets 
through  the  generous  labours  of  the  brothers  of  Charity  at  their 
''Orphans'  Press,"  Rochdale.  Those  were  distributed  through- 
out the  English-speaking  world.  There  followed  a  brochure  under 
the  title  '^As  Little  Children,""  &  brief  sketch  of  her  life.  Over 
100,0(30  copies  of  this  brochure  were  quickly  disposed  of,  the  pro- 
fits being  set  aside  for  the  new  translation  of  the  ''Autobio- 
graphy." 

Two  remarkable  occurrences  which  took  place  about  this 
time  greatly  added  to  the  fame  of  St.  Teresa  in  Scotland,  name- 
ly, the  conversion  of  the  Reverend  Alexander  Grant,  a  Scottish 
Presbyterian  minister,  through  reading  the  Autobiography ;  and 
her  cure  of  Mrs.  Dorans,  of  Glasgow,  when  in  the  last  stage  of 
cancer.  Mother  Mary  Teresa,  a  Sister  of  Mercy,  had  suggested  a 
novena  to  the  Little  Flower  for  her  recovery.  After  a  long  demur, 
caused  by  her  love  for  Our  Lady,  Mrs.  Dorans  grudgingly  con- 
sented to  a  joint  novena.  The  answer  came  speedily.  One  night 
the  invalid  felt  a  hand  pressing  upon  the  tumour,  which  slowly 
contracted,  and  completely  disappeared.  Later  on,  this  startling 
icure  was  confirmed  at  Lisieux  itself  for  the  Process  of  Beati- 
fication. 

In  1911  the  Cause  of  the  Servant  of  God  commenced  in  her 
Carmel.  Msgr.  Taylor  was  summoned  before  the  Tribunal  to  tes- 
tify concerning  the  amazing  and  world-wide  devotion  towards  the 
Little  Flower.  On  his  arrival  at  Lisieux,  the  Vice-Postulator, 
Msgr.  de  Teil,  in  course  of  conversation,  told  him  of  a  certain 
diffi<;ulty    that    had    arisen    in    connection    with,    all    pre- 
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vious  Carmelite  Caiiles.  Of  sanctity  there  had  been  an 
abundance ;  of  indisputable  miracles  there  had  been  none 
since  the  days  of  St.  Teresa  of  Avila  herself.  He  had  already 
piloted  the  Cause  of  the  martyred  Carmelites  of  Compiegne 

through  its  various 
stages.  Martyrs,  how- 
ever, required  no 
miracles.  He  added 
that  after  the  cere- 
mony of  their  beati- 
fication he  had  visit- 
ed all  the  Carmelite 
convents  in  France. 
During  this  visitation 
he  had  spoken  of  his 
difficulties,  and  sug- 
gested that  if  any  of 
his  hearers  were  pre- 
meditating canoniza- 
tion they  should  take 
pity  on  the  poor  Viee- 
Postulator,  by  multi- 
plying miracles !  "At 
Lisieux, "  he  said 
with  a  smile,  "Sister 
Therese,  who  was 
then  one  of  the  com- 
munity, listened  to 
me,  took  notice  and 
obeyed!"  The  Con- 
gregation of  Rites 
was  overwhelmed  by 
the  catalogue  of  well 
attested  cures  which  the  Monsignor  p^resented.  Without  delay 
the  diocesan  Process  was  begun.  After  Mother  Agnes  of  Jesus, 
sister  to  the  Servant  of  God,  had  borne  her  witness.  Canon 
Taylor  was  asked  to   present  the  testimony  of  the   English- 


Reliquary  of    8t  Therese    designed    by    M. 

Dupon  of  Bruges  presented  by  her  two  sisters 

to  Canon  Taylor. 
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speaking  peoples  in  favour  of  her  reputation  for  holiness.  The 
evidence  from  Scotland  made  a  particularly  deep  impression. 

Although  not  all  the  evidence  was  certainly  supernatural,  a 
devotion  widespread,  ardent  and  persistent,  was  easily  proved. 
When  completed  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  Cause  was  so  cogent 
that,  on  the  authority  of  the  Vice-Po«tulator  himself,  Pope  Bene- 
dict XV  was  profoundly  impressed:  "I  am  not  surprised,"  he 
said,  '  *  at  the  enthusiasm  of  the  French  over  their  countrywoman, 
but  the  extraordinary  devotion  of  the  English-speaking  nations  is 
to  me  the  finger  of  God.  Hie  mihi  est  digitus  Dei.  I  shall  cano- 
nize her  as  speedily  as  possible. ' '  This  privilege,  however,  God  re- 
served for  his  successor,  Pius  XI,  a  yet  more  ardent  admirer  of 
the  little  Carmelite  of  Lisieux. 

In  1912  a  new  English  translation  of  "L'Histoire  d'une 
Ame/'  by  Msgr.  Taylor,  entitled  ''St.  Therese  of  Lisieux"  was 
given  to  the  public.  Its  circulation  has  long  since  exceeded 
100,000.  Ten  years  afterwards,  in  1912,  on  Rosary  Sunday, 
the  Grotto  of  Our  Lady  and  her  Little  Flower  was  opened  at 
Carfin,  twelve  miles  from  Glasgow,  in  the  Monsignor's  parish 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  It  was  the  morrow  of  the  saint's  silver 
jubilee,  which  fell  on  30th  September.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  tell  all  that  the  Scottish  Lourdes  owes  to  Marj^'s  modem 
apostle.  She  has  seen  to  its  finances;  its  voluntary  workers; 
the  statues  and  beautiful  shrines ;  its  collection  of  sacred  relics. 
Finally,  she  it  is  who,  in  answer  to  her  sisters  prayers,  had 
drawn  the  legions  of  pilgrims  from  near  and  far.  This  serious 
claim  is  substantiated  by  the  fact  that,  shortly  before  her 
beatification,  they  promised  him  most  emphatically  in  the  little 
parlour  of  the  Carmel  they  would  call  upon  her  to  show  at 
Carfin  how  she  loved  Our  Lady.  The  numbers  who  have  flocked 
to  the  Grotto  since  then  are  ample  testimony  that  their  request 
has  not  been  refused.  After  her  canonization  in  1925,  churches 
were  built  in  her  honour  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen. 
In  other  Scottish  churches,  too,  her  shrines  are  innumerable.  Be- 
sides this,  there  is  scarcely  a  Catholic  home  in  the  land  which 
does  not  possess  her  statue  or  her  picture.  Well  might  she  say : 
'  *  All  the  world  will  love  me. ' ' 
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The  affection  of  the  Scottish  people  was  most  visibly  shown 
when  they  were  asked  to  subscribe  £3,000  for  a  National  Chapel 
in  her  Lisieux  Basilica.  Within  two  months,  £5,000  was  forth- 
coming, and  later  increased  to  £6,000.  Its  administrator,  Msgr. 
Germain,  accepted  the  surplus  for  the  erection  of  a  Lourdes 
Grotto  close  by.  Thus  Scotland's  crowning  tribute  to  St.  Therese 
will  honour  God's  Mother  in  her  daughter's  glorious  shrine  at 
Lisieux.  A  few  years  ago.  Mother  Agnes  presented  for  her 
sister's  future  Basilica  at  Carfin,  a  magnificent  relic  of  the 
foot  of  the  Saint — one  of  the  largest  of  her  relics  outside  Rome 
or  Lisieux.  Preserved  in  a  superbly  wrought  reliquary  stand- 
ing seven  feet  high,  it  is  carried  in  procession  on  days  of  special 
pilgrimage.  She  who  never  trod  on  Scottish  soil  has  now  set 
foot  in  the  realm  of  St.  Margaret,  the  "Scottish  Pearl." 

At  the  close  of  her  Golden  Jubilee  year,  at  Carfin  in  Septem- 
ber, 1946,  a  retreat  was  given  in  the  Grotto  by  the  Carmelite 
Fathers  from  Wales.  An  appalling  winter  delayed  the  opening  of 
the  Jubilee  ceremonies  until  11th  May,  when,  at  the  Christ  King 
sanctuary,  Mass  was  sung  by  Father  Joseph  Daniel,  National 
Chaplain  of  the  Catholic  Young  Men's  Society,  in  presence  of 
1,500  members  of  its  Scottish  branches.  A  week  later  Archbishop 
Campbell  arrived  to  do  honour  to  the  relic  of  the  Saint.  Semina- 
rians from  St.  Peter's  College  carried  the  great  reliquary  which 
had  reached  Carfin  from  Bruges  only  a  few  months  before.  Their 
Rector,  Msgr.  Treanor,  and  the  Vicar  General,  Msgr.  Black,  also 
assisted  in  the  celebrations.  On  account  of  the  weather  no  other 
reliquary  left  the  Relic  Chapel  of  "All  Saints"  and  Benediction 
took  place  in  St.  Francis  Xavier. 

All  the  summer  the  pilgrims  came  and  went.  On  Lourdes 
Sunday  in  July,  His  Grace  of  Glasgow  returned,  this  time  to  pay 
homage  to  Mary  Immaculate  and  her  Eucharistic  Son.  September 
28th,  the  date  chosen  by  the  French  hierarchy  to  glorify  in  Paris 
the  new  Patroness  of  France,  dawned  at  last.  Two  days  later,  on 
30th  September,  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  passing  of  the  Little 
Flower  of  Jesus,  the  French  Bishops  crowned  her  Jubilee  year 
by  the  blessing  of  the  bells  of  her  Basilica  in  Lisieux  itself. 
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On  28th  September,  at  Carfin,  there  took  place  the  most 
solemn  procession  of  relics  in  the  history  of  the  Grotto.  For  a 
third  time  this  year  Archbishop  Campbell  pontificated,  having 
with  him  Msgr.  Mullin,  Msgr.  Doyle  and  other  members  of  the 
clergy.  After  a  picturesque  pageant,  in  which  the  great  reliquaries 
were  borne  in  triumph  and  the  living  Madonna  with  her  Saints 
took  part,  His  Grace  gave  Benediction  from  Massabielle.  The 
4,000  people  present  were  blessed  with  the  relic  of  St.  Therese, 
and  the  blessing  of  the  roses  in  honour  of  the  Little  Flower  was 
performed  by  the  Archbishop  himself.  On  the  following  Tuesday, 
her  Golden  Jubilee  day,  Msgr.  Taylor  sang  the  Votive  Mass  of  the 
Saint  in  the  crowded  Church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  re-decorated 
for  the  event  and  adorned  with  over  a  thousand  exquisite  roses. 

On  5th  October,  the  Sunday  within  the  octave  of  the  feast 
of  St.  Therese,  an  immense  throng  of  visitors  witnessed  the  out- 
standing pilgrimage  of  the  year.  It  was  also  Ro-sary  Sunday,  and 
therefore  the  Silver  Jubilee  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the 
Grotto.  The  sacred  festivities  commenced  with  Mass  sung  by 
Father  Smith  at  its  shrine  of  the  Christ  King.  In  a  brief  address 
Msgr.  Taylor  pointed  out  that  the  word  "Jubilee"  meant  re- 
joicing. It  was  indeed  fitting  that  the  builders  and  benefactors 
of  the  Grotto  should  be  glad,  and  brimming  over  with  gratitude. 
They  had  been  chosen,  all  unworthy,  as  instruments  for  the 
spreading  of  the  Faith  in  the  land  of  St  Margaret,  and  for  the 
deepening  of  devotion  towards  the  Mother  of  God  and  His  Saints. 

By  the  afternoon,  in  spite  of  the  abnormal  difficulties  of 
transport,  the  attendance  actually  tripled  that  of  the  previous 
Sunday.  The  sunshine  was  reminiscent  of  Lisieux,  even  of 
Lourdes.  "11  n'y  a  pas  de  distance  pour  noire  petite  Therese.  Elle 
sera  a  Carfin  eomme  a  Lisieiu:."  So  ran  the  message  from  her  be- 
loved Carmel.  The  pageant  of  28th  September  was  repeated  in 
full,  to  the  delight  of  five  English  pilgrimages,  as  also  of  those 
from  Dundee,  Stirling,  Fifeshire,  Edinburgh  and  Dumfries,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  many  from  the  Archdiocese  of  Glasgow.  That 
day  a  group  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 's  disciples  from  distant  Goa 
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carried  the  precious  relic  of  her  whom  Pius  XI  had  christened 
* '  the  darling  of  all  the  world. ' ' 

The  Benediction  in  the  Grotto  was  an  unforgettable  scene.  At 
its  close  the  roses  held  aloft  by  her  12,000  pilgrims  for  the  solemn 
blessing  resembled  a  magnificent  garden  of  flowers.  The  climax 
came  at  eventide.  A  torch-light  procession,  unequalled  through- 
out the  twenty-five  years  since  the  consecration  of  the  shrine  of 
Rosary  Sunday,  1922,  wended  its  way,  to  the  sound  of  the  Rosary, 
through  the  spacious  avenues  of  the  Grotto.  Many  hearts  were 
stirred  when,  at  the  finish,  the  pilgrims  sang  with  unwonted  fer- 
vour the  Lourdes  "Ave  Maria,"  and  in  thrilling  tones  invoked 
the  aid  of  Mary 's  Carmelite  daughter. 

The  Saint  of  Lisieux,  to-day  the  Patroness  of  France,  Rus- 
sia and  all  the  missionary  world,  began  her  Scottish  career  many 
years  ago.  Her  love  for  her  faithful  northern  clients  has  not  less- 
ened. Nor  has  their  devotion  waned.  More  and  more  abundantly 


Our  Lady,  Star  of  the  Sea,  a  beautiful  statue  placed  on  an  Island  in 
one  of  the  lakes  in  Carfin  Grotto. 
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the  torrent  of  her  favours  will  fall  as  the  centuries  pass.  For  she 
has  visibly  come  amongst  us  to  bless  the  sick  and  the  sinners ;  to 
bring  Jesus  and  Mary  to  the  bedside  of  the  dying;  to  light  the 
lamps  of  Faith  across  a  darkened  land.  She  comes  to  make  the 
desert  towns  and  harvestless  hills  of  Mary's  Scotland,  once  more 
Our  Lady 's  own,  once  more  the  home  of  Saints.  She  comes,  little 
There-se  of  Lisieux,  to  make  the  land  of  the  thistle  blossom  like 
the  rose. 


Interior  of  Varmel  of  Lisieux 
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BLESSED  BERNARDINE  OF  THE  PIOUS 
PAWNSHOPS 

By  REVEREND  ROBERT  F.  McNAMARA 

A  PAWNBROKER-SAINT?  Well,  not  exactly.  Not  that 
there  is  any  essential  incompatibility  between  the  two. 
But  Blessed  Bernardine  Tomitano  of  Feltre  was  not  elected 
by  Providence  to  stand  behind  the  counter  of  a  lending 
establishment.  As  an  Observantine  Franciscan  of  holy  life  and 
compelling  speech,  his  was  a  much  greater  assignment :  to  preach 
reform  to  a  fifteenth-century  Italy  which  needed  it  badly.  But 
if  he  did  not  operate  loan-shops,  he  founded  them.  In  cam- 
paigning against  abuses  he  was  not  content  merely  to  condemn 
them.  And  it  was  in  this  way  that  he  helped  check  demoralizing 
usury  by  erecting  and  supporting  many  strictly  beneficent 
lending  institutions:  the  famous  Italian  Monti  di  Pietd  or 
Monies  Pietatis. 

A  word  about  the  name.  Literally  translated,  it  makes 
practically  no  sense.  But  we  are  told  that  the  noun  mons,  even 
in  classical  Latin  usage,  had  the  derived  meaning  of  "great 
quantity"  or  "fund."  This  meaning  also  carried  over  into  the 
Italian  and  was  quite  commonly  apiplied  to  financial  capital, 
the  phrase  di  Pieta,  or  Pietatis  was  used  simply  to  indicata 
the  beneficient  purpose  of  these  particular  funds.  And  thus 
"pious  pawnshops"  though  a  free  and  perhaps  somewhat  sur- 
prising translation,  is  still  a  fairly  exact  one. 

But  as  for  Blessed  Bernardine.  He  was  born  in  1439  in 
Feltre,  a  city  some  forty  miles  nortwest  of  Venice,  and  he  was 
the  first  son  of  a  large  family  which  Corona  Rombaldoni 
Tomitano  was  to  bear  to  her  husband  Donate.  Shortly  after 
his  birth  he  was  baptized  and  given  the  name  Martin. 

The  Tomitano  family  has  always  been  an  illustrious  one. 
Since  its  foundation  before  the  turn  of  the  millenium  it  has  pro- 
duced more  than  a  usual  proportion  of  scholars,  artists,  soldiers, 
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and  jurists.  The  eldest  sou  of  Donato  Tomitano  soon  gave  evi- 
dences of  sharing  in  this  intellectual  heritage.  At  eleven  he  read 
and  spoke  Latin  well ;  at  fourteen  he  read  in  public  a  poem  in 
honor  of  the  ipeace  of  Lodi,  just  concluded  between  the  cities  of 
Naples,  Venice  and  Milan ;  at  seventeen,  after  advanced  tutoring 
at  home,  he  went  to  Padua  to  study  science,  philosophy  (under 
the  future  Cardinal  Cajetan)  and  finally  civil  law. 

The  law  was  not  for  him,  however,  at  least  according  to  the 
designs  of  Providence.  In  the  life  of  every  monastic  saint  there  is 
a  period  of  change  of  heart  which  used  to  be  called  his  conversio 
a  saeculo;  its  occasion  is  usually  some  external  grace  which  God 
sends.  A  sermon  was  the  grace  chosen  by  God  for  Martin,  a  ser- 
mon on  the  contempt  of  the  world,  delivered  by  no  less  a  person- 
age than  the  Franciscan,  Saint  James  of  the  Marches.  It  was  not 
long  before  he  "decreed  to  leave  the  world  and  be  bound  by  the 
laws  of  the  Minorites."  St.  James  himself  bestowed  the  habit  on 
him,  and  joyfully  foretold  the  great  work  he  would  do  for  souLs ; 
and  when  Martin  adopted  the  name  Bernardine  in  honor  of  the 
Saint  of  Siena  whom  he  chose  as  his  model,  the  friars  recalled 
that  the  great  Bernardine  himself  had  clearly  prophesied  the  im- 
portant part  which  this  lesser  Bernardine  would  play  in  the 
spiritual  revival  of  his  country. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  his  early  religious  career.  His  personal 
sanctity  was  evident  from  the  start;  his  mind  proved  keen  and 
well-trained ;  his  oratorical  talents  were  soon  manifested.  Every- 
thing indicated  to  his  superiors  that  Brother  Bernardine  would 
be  ideal  for  the  Italian  mission.  So  some  time  after  his  ordi- 
nation in  1463  he  was  made  one  of  that  notable  band  of  Priars 
Minor  who  were  engaged  in  the  ghostly  reconquest  of  Italy. 

Thus  he  set  out  on  foot  from  city  to  city,  preaching,  exhort- 
ing, condemning,  correcting,  pleading,  in  churches  and  in  the 
open  air.  He  rebuked  usurers,  he  reproved  monarchs,  he  demand- 
ed laws,  he  refuted  astrologers,  he  built  bonfires  for  vanities,  he 
warred  against  bacchanalia.  At  the  same  time  he  preached  in 
honor  of  the  Precious  Blood,  he  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  he  founded  convents,  he  spread  devotion  to 
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the  Blessed  Sacrament,  the  Holy  Name,  Saint  Joseph.  Yet  whe- 
ther he  was  castigating  vice  or  arousing  devotion,  his  words  were 
always  effective ;  they  exercised  a  strange  power  over  all  but  the 
most  obdurate  of  hearts.  His  Italian  was  beautiful,  his  "en- 
sample-s"  apt,  his  own  saintly  sincerity  luminous;  but  God  saw 
fit  to  confirm  these  qualities  by  the  gifts  of  prophecy,  tears  and 
miracles,  and  thus  render  his  words  well-nigh  irresistible.  As  a 
result,  crowds  that  had  heard  him  once  immediately  clamored  for 
his  return ;  people  even  fought  over  him,  city  against  city. 

Soon  Brother  Bernardine  was  also  given  various  admini- 
strative duties  in  his  Order,  which  he  accepted  reluctantly  and 
discharged  well.  It  was  in  connection  with  one  of  these  offices, 
that  of  vicar  of  the  Venetian  Franciscan  Province,  that  he 
brought  about  the  erection  of  the  Mons  Pietatis  at  Mantua.  It 
came  about  in  this  way.  In  1482  Pope  Sixtus  IV  made  an  alliance 
with  the  Venetians  against  Ferrara.  Before  long,  however,  Sixtus 
decided  to  seek  peace,  and  he  urged  the  Venetians  to  stop  hos- 
tilities. But  the  Venetians  had  already  captured  Rovigo,  a  Fer- 
rarese  possession,  and  with  Ferrara  itself  almost  in  their  grasp, 
they  were  unwilling  to  give  up.  When  they  continued  to  refuse, 
Sixtus  finally  interdicted  Venice  in  1483. 

In  the  same  year  Brother  Bernardine  was  chosen  Vicar  of 
the  Venetian  Province.  In  keeping  with  the  terms  of  the  inter- 
dict, he  dutifully  wrote  to  the  friars  of  the  province  to  leave 
Venetian  territory  at  once.  The  friars,  several  hundred  in  num- 
ber, readily  obeyed,  and  went  into  voluntary  exile.  This  measure 
was  hard  on  the  friars,  and  it  was  hard  on  Bernardine,  for  it 
gained  for  him  the  enmity  of  Venice.  Yet  his  conscience  would  not 
allow  him  to  act  otherwise  than  he  did. 

Mantua  generously  offered  asylum  to  some  three  hundred  of 
the  friars;  and  when  they  were  able  to  go  back  again  to  Venice 
after  the  Peace  of  Bagnolo  was  signed  in  1484,  Bernardine  de- 
sired to  show  his  gratitude  to  the  Mantuans  for  their  liberality. 
He  decided  therefore  to  promote  the  erection  of  a  Mons  Pietatis. 
This  would  be  by  no  means  the  first  one  ever  founded.  So  far  as 
is  known,  the  first  was  that  begun  in  1198  in  Freisingen,  Bavaria. 
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Nor  would  it  be  the  first  permanent  one  even  in  Italy.  Another 
Franciscan,  Michael  Carcano  of  Milan,  had  instituted  the  Mons 
Pietatis  of  Perugia  in  1462.  Since  then  other  Franciscans  had  set 
Tip  additional  ones  in  Italy.  But  it  was  Brother  Bernardine's 
first ;  it  was  the  first  of  a  long  series  which  he  wa^  to  erect  and 
develop  and  aid  during  the  next  ten  years,  thus  connecting  his 
name  for  ever  with  the  history  of  the  institution. 

After  he  had  discoursed  learnedly  on  the  merits  and  tech- 
nique of  the  foundation,  and  taken  up  a  collection  to  form  the 
capital,  the  Mons  vfas  initiated  with  due  ceremony.  First  a  sup- 
plicatory service  was  held  for  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  Then 
all  the  clergy,  secular  and  regular,  and  all  the  populace,  formed 
a  procession,  a  band  struck  up  a  religious  air,  and  the  line  moved 
on  to  the  place  where  the  shop  was  to  be  set  up.  At  their  head 
marched  Brother  Bernardine  himself,  a  smart  little  man  with 
bright  eyes,  bearing  aloft  a  banner  with  the  pious  emblem  of  the 
Mons  Pietatis  blazoned  upon  it. 

Thereafter  on  his  incessant  mission  journeys  Bernardine 
came  to  deal  with  at  least  twenty-three  other  similar  institutions 
in  Italy.  Of  these  he  founded  fifteen ;  in  the  other  cases  he  either 
urged  their  foundation,  or  reformed  or  stabilized  previously  ex- 
isting ones.  Of  course  this  interest  in  the  Monies  continued  to  ba 
merely  a  part  of  his  work ;  yet  it  had  soon  become  a  very  charac- 
teristic part. 

The  practical  wisdom  of  such  an  institution  as  the  Monies 
Pietatis,  which  aimed  to  provide  loans  for  the  common  people,  is 
evident.  It  becomes  even  more  evident  when  we  consider  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  then  existing.  Constant  wars  had  exhausted  the 
country  and  ruined  business.  Money  was  scarce,  and  the  activi- 
ties of  cut-throat  usurers,  often  abetted  by  civil  officials,  made 
it  even  scarcer.  An  economic  reform  was  badly  needed ;  and  al- 
though the  Monies  could  not  effect  that  reform  by  themselves 
alone,  they  could  do,  and  did  do,  a  great  deal  towards  improving 
matters. 

The  Modus  operandi  of  the  Monies  is  an  admirable  tribute 
to  the  practicality  as  well  as  the  Charity  of  Blessed  Bernardine. 
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Take  for  instance  the  Mans  which  Bernardine  set  up  at  Padua. 
Bernardine  Scardeonio,  a  Paduan  canon  who  was  present  at  its 
foundation,  has  left  us  a  description  of  it.  The  capital  of  the 
Mons,  he  says,  was  first  formed  from  the  proceeds  of  a  collection 
taken  up  at  Fra  Bernardine's  request.  From  this  capital  loans 
were  given  to  the  needy  in  exchange  for  a  pledge.  Interest  of  five 
percent  was  charged  (a-s  against  the  twenty  percent  charged 
there  by  usurers)  ;  but  its  purpose  Avas  only  to  cover  expenses 
and  to  protect  the  fund  from  diminution.  Furthermore,  interest 
was  required  only  on  loans  of  over  thirty  solidi;  lesser  loans  were 
given  free  of  charge.  Whatever  excess  income  remained  was  de- 
voted to  dowries,  to  the  care  of  orphans,  and  to  other  charitable 
works.  An  annual  Easter  collection,  amounting  to  some  four  hun- 
dred ducats,  as  well  as  other  spontaneous  donations,  kept  the 
principal  up.  Unredeemed  pledges  were  sold  in  public  to  indem- 
nify the  Mons;  but  if  the  price  realized  was  in  excess  of  the 
amount  owed,  the  excess  was  returned  to  the  former  owner. 

Blessed  Bernardine  did  not  establish  these  lending-houses  or 
evolve  their  system  without  a  struggle.  There  were  two  chief 
groups  of  opponents:  the  usurers  themselves  on  one  hand,  and 
certain  canonists  on  the  other.  The  usurers  (not  all  Jewish  by  any 
means)  and  their  partisans  tried  to  stop  him  with  intrigues  and 
even  poison ;  he  answered  them  with  more  sermons  and  redoubled 
efforts.  The  canonists  attacked  him  on  more  intellectual  grounds. 
For  although  popes  and  bishops  had  already  approved  various 
Monies,  a  clear-cut  definition  of  usury  had  not  yet  been  gener- 
ally accepted,  and  the  objectors  claimed  that  the  slight  interest  of 
the  Monies  was  as  usurious  as  the  exorbitant  interest  of  the 
money-lenders.  The  battle  with  them  was  a  harder  one ;  but 
Bernardine  and  his  fellow-Franciscans  firmly  defended  moder- 
ate interest  as  a  practical  necessity,  and  they  knew  they  had  the 
popes  and  the  people  behind  them.  Blessed  Bernardine  died  in 
1494,  and  was  thus  unable  to  see  the  publication,  in  the  Fifth 
Lateran  Council  in  1515,  of  Pope  Leo  X  's  Bull  Inter  Multiplies, 
which  defended  the  Monies  and  imposed  an  end  to  the  interest 
controversy.  The  Bull,  precisely  and  charitably  reviewing  the  di- 
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vergent  opinions  which  had  previously  been  defended  with  some 
acrimony,  declared  and  defined  that  the  Monies  Fietaiis,  de- 
manding as  they  did  a  moderate  interest  not  as  directly  produced 
by  the  loan,  but  as  necessitated  by  such  extrinsic  considerations 
as  labor  entailed,  responsibility  involved,  etc.,  were  neither  evil 
nor  usurious,  but  meritorious  and  commendable.  Thus  the  efforts 
of  Brother  Bernardine,  long  since  sanctioned  by  popular  ap- 
proval, received  the  supreme  sanction  of  an  ecumenical  council. 
And  when  Bernardine  of  Feltre  was  formally  beatified  in  1728, 
still  another  authoritative  commendation  was  given  to  the  true 
worth  of  his  labors. 

Blessed  Bernardine  of  Feltre  is  a  saint  (or  more  properly,  a 
*'Beatus")  for  moderns.  Contemporary  Popes  have  condemned 
conteijiporary  communism,  the  enemy  of  capitalism,  on  the  one 
hand ;  on  the  other,  they  have  condemned  the  abuses  of  contem- 
porary capitalism.  Blessed  Bernardine's  whole  career  is  a  quiet 
illustration  of  just  what  the  Popes  think  is  the  happy  medium 
between  these  two  extremes :  the  use  of  wealth  in  a  Christian 
manner.  The  covetous  may  indeed  sell  their  souls  for  gold ;  but 
the  charitable,  with  the  same  gold,  can  ransom  their  neighbour's 
soul,  and  their  own  into  the  bargain. 


SIMPLE  PRAYER 


Mother  of  all  perfect  grace. 

Let  my  spirit  know  your  face ; 

Let  my  heart  pulse  with  the  beat 

Of  your  own — my  restless  feet 

Find  the  trail  your  feet  have  gone 

Toward    the    glorious,    heavenly    dawn. 

Mother  Mary,  intercede 

As  with  simple  prayer  I  plead. 

Grace   Stillman  Minck. 
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BEOWULF  IN  BOSTON 

By  PAUL  KAY 

Duber  rubbed  his  nose. 

This  rubbing,  done  with  some  fierceness,  would  ordinarily 
have  rendered  that  nasal  appendage  somewhat  red.  However, 
under  the  present  circumstances,  this  was  not  the  case;  for 
Diiber's  rubbing  hand  during  the  past  hour  had  been  acquiring 
collective  layers  of  rich  though  somewhat  gooey  paint.  Red 
paint!  Hence,  at  this  moment  instead  of  having  merely  an 
irritated  nose,  Dnber's  face  seemed  to  be  wearing  a  veritable 
fire-hydrant,  red  and  rampant.  Nature  had  been  most  liberal 
with  Dnber's  nose. 

One  must  be  realistic.  If  one  is  going  to  be  getting  his 
hands  bedaubed  with  paint,  red  or  otherwise,  he  must  Learn 
to  keep  his  dripping  fingers  at  arm's  length,  or  suffer  the 
consequences.  Let  it  be  said  now  that  Duber  was  not  realistic. 
Had  he  his  way,  he  would  have  summarily  removed  the  offend- 
ing organ  of  smell  by  a  mere  twist  of  the  finger ;  then  applied 
by  mail  for  another  with  smaller  nostrils  and  longer  guarantee. 
Duber's  way  being  contrary  to  the  rather  obvious  principle 
that  God  had  intended  face  and  nose  to  go  through  life  to- 
gether, there  was  nothing  to  do  but  accept  the  nose.  In  this 
instance  it  was  quite  an  act  of  acceptai;ice ;  any  automotive 
concern  would  have  welcomed  that  nose,  mottled  in  red.  It 
would  probably  have  ended  its  ignominious  existence  as  a 
radiator  cap  on  a  hydramatic  Buiek.  Duber  would  have  re- 
joiced. It  had  been  leading  him  a  sad  and  weary  life.  When 
it  came  to  noses,  Duber  could  take  a  back  seat  and  still  be 
in  the  lead.  Had  Duber  ever  been  privileged  to  meet  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac,  the  latter  would  have  quailed  in  shame.  Here 
was  a  nose.  Lady  Macbeth  would  willingly,  could  she  espy 
Duber  at  this  auspicious  moment,  surrender  the  perfumes  of 
Araby  and  the  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine  to  a  nobler 
project. 
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It  is  essential  to  appreciate  the  problem  of  Duber  that 
you  know  his  nose  so  intimately.  For  without  that  fleshy 
crag,  that  bulbous  and  most  mutinous  horn,  Duber  would  not 
be  what  he  is.  For  Duber,  you  see,  is  a  dreamer.  There  are 
certain  definite  limitations  imposed  of  necessity  upon  the 
long  nosed  man.  When  the  nose  is  as  long  as  Duber's,  un- 
shaply  withal,  the  limitations  become  appalling.  Romance 
was  out.  Had  any  benighted  female  ever  become  so  blindly, 
how  otherwise,  infatuated  with  Duber,  she  would  have  re- 
quired a  slide  rule  and  a  graduate  course  in  surveying  to 
devise  an  approach  to  a  kiss.  If  Duber's  face  had  been  a 
fortress,  there  would  have  been  no  prouder  cannon  than 
that  nose. 

Duber  was  a  painter.  Not  a  Mona  Lisa  painter,  nor  a 
Michelangelo.  Quite  far  from  that.  Correggio  and  Botticelli 
would  have  no  need  to  check  their  laurels.  Yet,  Duber  was 
a  painter.  In  his  own  field,  one  might  aver  that  Duber  was 
without  equal.  True,  it  was  a  rather  limited  field.  Duber 
knew  of  only  one  other  guildsman  in  this  specialized  depart- 
ment, a  fellow  from  Kankakee.  Duber,  you  see,  painted  noses 
on  little  rag-dolls. 

Let  no  super  stuffed-shirt  rise  in  pompous  ire  to  waylay 
our  Duber.  The  rag-doll  mart  was  not  defunct.  There  were 
still  assorted  lots  of  parents  who  could  not  afford  a  Sparkle 
Plenty  Doll  or  a  She  talks.  She  walks.  She  weeps  production. 
Duber's  mart  was  the  poor.  They  are  still  in  existence.  Even 
in  Boston.   And  so  might  I  say  was  Duber. 

The  Christmas  season  being  about,  Duber  was  enjoying 
his  season  of  demand.  Yet  Duber  was  not  a  happy  man.  Apart 
from  a  paint  parboiled  spout,  which  he  called  his  nose,  Duber 
had  other  problems.  I  warned  you  that  Duber  was  a  dreamer. 
At  no  season  of  the  long  year  did  his  dreams  seem  more  futile 
and  inane  than  at  the  Christmas  time.  For  Duber's  dreams 
were  invariably  shattered  as  Christmas  turned,  as  it  always 
does,  into  December  twenty-fifth.  That's  the  kind  of  dreamer 
Duber   was.     Had   he   contented  himself  with  mere   Walter 
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Mitty  fantasies,  dreaming  that  he  was  no  more  than  a  reek- 
less,  swaggering  man  of  the  world,  all  might  have  been  well. 
But  Duber  did  things  big.  He  dreamt  of  far-off  things  and 
battles  long  ago.  Even  now  as  his  fingers  fashioned  a  delicate 
dot  to  serve  poor  Raggedy  Ann,  Duber's  heart  was  far  away : 

Sir  Duber  and  his  men,  war  prince  and  rampart  of  the 
Scyldings,  came  forth  to  hold  vigil  against  the  monster, 
Duber  doffed  his  iron  byrne,  the  helmet  from  his  head;  he 
gave  his  jeweled  sword,  choicest  of  irons,  to  his  retainer, 
and  bade  him  keep  the  war-equipment.  Never  in  the  days 
of  his  life  was  Grendel  the  monster  to  encounter  a  greater 
grip  than  that  of  Duber's.  Duber  the  Renowned,  who  in 
his  strength  was  the  strongest  of  men  in  that  day  of  his 
life  .  .  . 

Duber  finished  Raggedy  Ann.  The  little  turned-up  nose 
upon  the  dollish  face  seemed  to  mock  its  maker.  Fbr  who  could 
tell  this  little  ragged  toy  that  Duber  the  Great  had  helped 
to  fashion  her.  How  could  she  know  that  Duber,  in  his  dreams, 
had  ripped  asunder  Grendel's  arm  and  sent  the  bleeding 
monster  back  to  death  in  his  unholy  den.  Duber  could  not 
tell  her.  He  told  his  dreams  to  no  one.  But  someday  she  would 
know.  Yes,  Raggedy  Ann,  with  her  cute  little  nose,  would 
know  a  number  of  surprising  things.  Such  as?  Such  as  Mary 
Piggot,  little  daughter  of  the  poor,  who  would  this  very 
Christmas  day  tuggingly  crush  Raggedy  Ann  to  her  heart. 
Mary  Piggot,  wan  and  pale  as  any  shadowed  elf,  would  find 
in  this  stuffed  emblem  of  love  a  refuge  and  resource.  The 
little  tumed-up  nose,  done  with  delicacy  and  dreams,  would 
brush  away  from  one  child's  heart  the  monsters  of  loneliness 
and  fear.  .  .  .  But  Raggedy  Ann  didn't  know  this  yet.  So 
how  could  she  possibly  tell  Duber?  Duber  would  probably 
not  listen  anyway.   You  see  at  the  moment  .  .  . 

King  Duller  lay  at  Camelot  with  many  a  splendid  lord.   It 
was   the   Christmastide   and   thereto    came   many   a  noble 
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knight  for  rich  revel  and  careless  joy.  In  the  jousts  and 
tourneys  no  knight  could  dare  compare  in  might  and 
manner  with  the  king.  At  King  Duber's  side  came 
Guinevere,  gay  in  royal  attire.  No  man  could  truthfully 
say  that  he  ever  saw  woman  more  fair.  Her  blue  eyes 
shone  on  Duber  and  her  fairness  was  for  him  alone  .  .  . 

Doiber  smiled  as  Raggedy  Ann's  empty  eyes  looked  back 
at  him.  For  Raggedy  Ann  was  no  lady  fair  and  her  only 
heart  was  wadding  and  a  sheaf  of  threads.  Yet,  if  Duber  ever 
dared  to  break  into  reality  the  dreamy  walls  of  his  fantastic 
castle,  he  might  have  been  surprised  to  learn  of  all  the  love, 
veritable  oceans  of  affection,  that  would  flow  back  to  him, 
through  this  little  Doll.  For  the  love  of  the  child  is  complete 
and  unalloyed.  Sudh  love  would  never  be  false  as  Guinevere's 
had  been.  But  Duber  rubbed  and  reddened  up  his  nose  .  .  . 
and  went  on  dreaming  ... 

A  Knight  there  was,  Sir  Duber  was  his  name, 
Greater  hy  far  than  others  was  his  fame. 
His  sword  unsheathed  bespoke  a  master  might, 
The  monster's  blood  did  curdle  at  the  sight. 
And  in  his  arm  he  bore  a  truncheon  length 
A  rugged  lance  fit  unto  his  strength. 
The   world  in   corners  four  knew   not   his  like. 
Sir  Duber  was  a  perfect,  gentle  Knight  .  .  . 

Duber  laid  aside  another  Raggedy  Ann.  Duber  was  weary. 
It  was  not  his  kindly  art  which  tired  him  so.  Duber  was 
worn  from  battle  and  knightly  quest.  For  even  dreams  can 
try  the  soul,  especially  when  one  dreams  in  meter,  as  Duber 
often  did.  Duber  rubbed  his  nose  with  weariness.  A  spirit 
of  dismay  threw  ugly  shadows  over  Duber's  face,  shadows  that 
played  at  hide  and  seek  with  that  huge  and  scarlet  nose.  Right 
he  was  to  be  dismayed.  For  Duber,  had  he  lived  instead  of 
dreamed,  might  well  have  been  a  knight,  a  knight  whose 
lady  fair  lit  up  a  thousand  hearts  with  love  and  spread  the 
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joy  of  Christmas  in  many  a  hundred  homes.  Alas,  poor 
Duber !  Ride  on  your  rocking  horse  of  dreams  and  never 
know  the  power  in  your  reddened  hand.  Do  battle  with  your 
windmills  of  fantasy  and  cower  in  your  make-believe  behind 
your  ugly  nose,  and  never  know  the  thousand  and  one  of  your 
Raggedy  Ann's  whose  delicate  noses  drove  away  more  mon- 
sters than  your  make-believe  could  ever  dream  of. 


SOUL  IN  GROWTH 


My  soul  has  risen  above  the  clouds 
Of  former  doubts  and  fears; 
It  soars  through  vistas  of  new   dawns 
Beyond  such  mortal  years 
As  hold  it  to  its  bit  of  earth — • 
And  0,  my  soul  is  gay! 
For  it  is  privileged  to  know 
A  glorious,  hourless  Day. 
My  soul,  above  the  stratosphere 
Of  old  mortality. 

Goes  u'p  and  up  and  up  and  up 
Toward  eternity. 

Grace  Stillman  Minck. 
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I   HAVE  BEEN  A  LONG  TIME  AWAY 

By  FATHER  CHRISTOPHER,  O.F.M.  CAP. 

AFTEH  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  during  which  I  had 
lived  in  many  lands  and  amongst  many  peoples,  I  arrived 
some  weeks  ago  in  a  strange  land,  a  land  stranger  and  more 
wonderful  than  all  those  I  had  been  in  my  years  of  wandering. 
And  with  that  land  I  have  fallen  in  love.  Never  would  I  wil- 
lingly leave  that  land  again  for  the  sake  of  any  man ;  but  it  is 
God  Who  calls  me  and  so  when  the  autumn  leaves  are  falling 
I  shall  be  going  again,  and  only  God's  grace  shall  keep  me  on 
my  road. 

It  is  a  wonder-land  that  I  have  found,  a  land  where  it  is 
ever  morning,  where  there  is  a  freshness  and  a  youth  that  never 
die ;  and  there  lives  a  people  whom  years  do  not  age,  for  the 
eternal  God  of  heaven  keeps  them  fore\'«r  young  with  the 
strong  elixir  of  His  grace.  I  have  found  a  land  where  there  is 
a  friendliness  that  has  the  smile  of  heaven  in  it.  I  have  found 
at  last  a  land  where  my  poor  heart,  weary  of  the  dead  pagan 
world  outside,  has  felt  such  peace  and  rest  and  comfort  as  it  had 
never  known. 

I  have  discovered  Ireland.  I  have  discovered  her,  as 
Chesterton  would  have  his  fellow-countrymen  discover  their 
England.  I  have  been  an  exile  and  a  wanderer  and  have  come 
back  once  more  to  this  land  that  I  had  taken  for  granted,  taken 
so  much  for  granted  that  I  had  never  known  it.  When  I  gave 
up  Ireland  sixteen  years  ago  to  go  to  Africa,  I  did  not  know 
what  it  was  that  I  was  giving  up,  for  then  my  eyes  were 
blinded  by  the  brightness  of  far  horizons.  There  was  an  un- 
known land  before  me;  there  was  adventure,  adventure  for  God 
'tis  true,  but  still  adventure,  a  going  out  into  the  unknown, 
into  strange  lands,  and  I  was  thrilled  ....  and  blind. 

Now  that  I  have  seen  and  known  all  that  this  wonderful 
unknown  world  can  show  or  offer  and  have  come  back,  my  eyes 
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are  no  longer  blinded  and  I  can  see.  Since  my  return  a  few 
weeks  ago  every  little  thing  that  is  Ireland  has  been  discover- 
ing itself  to  me  and  I  am  being  continually  thrilled  and  always 
amazed  that  I  had  not  got  the  measure  of  these  things  before. 
Is  it  that  I  once  did  understand  and  have  forgotten?  It  cannot 
be.  I  could  never  have  seen  as  I  see  now  and  have  forgotten. 
The  joy  I  now  have  in  finding  that  Ireland  is  so  wonderful  and 
so  unique — the  joy  that  comes  to  me  from  knowing  with  ab- 
solute certainty  and  conviction  that  the  whole  world  has  not 
Ireland's  equal— that  joy  can  never  be  forgotten. 

Since  coming  back  I  have  met  good  people  who  thought  I 
raved,  for  I  have  not  been  silent — good  people  who  told  me  that 
the  faith  was  dying  here,  that  the  old  country  was  gone  to  the 
dogs.  Twenty  years  ago  I  might  have  been  impressed  by  such  talk. 
Twenty  years  ago  I  was,  in  fact,  impressed  by  such  talk; 
and  I  remember  expressing  some  such  thoughts — God  forgive 
me — to  an  American-born  priest  away  out  in  Maryland.  He 
had  just  returned  to  the  States  from  a  visit  to  Ireland  and  he 
confounded  me  by  describing  just  one  little  incident  of  his 
visit.  It  happened  in  the  old  graveyard  of  Templebrady — and 
who  but  the  Irish  would  take  an  American  tourist  to  a  grave- 
yard !  He  told  me  of  a  man— a  man  I  knew  and  loved,  a  man 
who  is  dead  now,  God  rest  his  grand  soul — and  I  was  ten 
thousand  miles  away  when  he  died — a  man  who  spoke  to  the 
dead  w^ho  lay  beneath  the  earth  on  which  they  stood,  who  spoke 
to  them  with  that  intimacy  born  of  a  living  faith  that  is  the  gift 
of  saints  and  Irishmen. 

I  knew  then  and  I  know  better  now  that  I  was  wrong  and 
this  priest  right.  He  was  right  when  he  said  that  that  sense  of 
the  nearness  of  the  other  world  was  so  common  in  Ireland  as 
to  make  her  unique  amongst  the  nations.  He  had  seen  a  little  of 
the  world  that  is  not  Ireland  and  the  thing  was  obvious  to 
him.  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  the  world  since  then,  and  now  I  know 
— aye  and  better  than  he  a  million  times — I  know  that  he  was 
right. 

Little  things  it  is  that  I  have  seen  since  I've  come  back — 
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little  things — but  'tis  a  straw  that  shows  how  blows  the  mighty 
wind.  Little  things — little  things  that  reveal  the  whole  of 
heaven  in  the  souls  of  men. 

•         *         * 

*  *  Attention  all  passengers !  Attention  please ! ' '  When  you  had 
heard  those  words  over  the  loud-speaker  a  hundred  times  during 
fourteen  days  along  the  ocean-road  from  Cape  Town  to  South- 
ampton, do  you  think  you  'd  find  in  yourself  a  little  spark  of  in- 
terest in  them  if  you  heard  them  once  again,  crossing  eastwards 
over  the  Irish  Sea  ? 

You  would,  then.  You  would.  It  was  an  Irish  voice  that  spoke. 
It  was  a  voice  that  retained  personality  and  accent.  It  was  a  voice 
that  expressed  a  man  and  whispered  of  the  place  he  came  from. 
It  wasn't  one  of  those  grand  accents  that  radio  has  refined  to 
nothing.  It  kept  the  strength  and  richness  that  a  voice  should  keep 
if  it  hasn't  lost  the  soul  it  should  express. 

There  was  welcome  and  friendline&s  in  that  voice.  There  was 
a  homeliness  in  it.  The  man  seemed  to  be  conscious  that  he  was 
talking  to  human  beings,  to  people  with  souls  created  by  Almighty 
God  and  not  to  a  lot  of  soulless  ciphers. 

We  were  coming  from  a  world  that  is  fast  being  made  a 
cemetery  into  a  place  of  warmth  and  life.  I'm  home  I  felt.  I'm 
home  at  last.  The  very  soul  within  me  was  strangely  comforted  by 
the  living  warmth  of  that  voice.  Come  on  in  out  of  the  cold,  it 
said,  into  the  warm  hearth  of  Ireland. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  wide,  wide  world  where  a  priest  re- 
ceives salutations  as  in  this  Ireland  of  ours.  I  walk  through  the 
city  streets.  No  man  will  pass  me  without  raising  his  hat ;  the  wo- 
men bow  or  bless  themselves.  My  hand  grows  tired  from  constant 
acknowledgment  of  word  or  bow  or  blessing. 

"God  bless  you.  Father,"  cry  the  children.  "God  bless  you, 
child,"  I  answer;  but  I  cannot  keep  it  up.  They  flock  in  front  of 
me.  They  run  before  me.  Almost  before  they  walk  their  mothers 
must  be  teaching  them  this  cry  of  blessing.  The  tiniest  tots  trip 
themselves  in  trying. 

And  they  are  such  beautiful  children  these  little  ones  who 
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scamper  along  the  streets  and  lanes  of  Ireland !  Nowhere  have  I 
seen  such  colouring.  I  had  forgotten  this  incredible  beauty  of 
Irish  children !  How  I  had  come  to  forget  I  cannot  understand.  It 
is  so  amazing.  But  perhaps  one  must  have  seen  children  in  other 
lands  to  appreciate  these  rosy-cheeked  children  of  ours.  One 
must  have  seen  poor  little  pale-faced  youngsters  weakened  and 
aged  by  the  burning  Rhodesian  sun.  One  must  have  become  ac- 
customed to  the  sweet  little  black  faces  with  big  brown  eyes  gaz- 
ing, the  whites  gleaming,  and  ivory-white  teeth  sparkling.  Then 
one  is  truly  startled  by  the  brilliant  colouring  of  the  Irish  child. 


Passing  through  Dublin  on  a  bus,  I  noticed  a  strange  thing. 
Without  rhyme  or  reason  a  woman  blessed  herself.  After  a 
minute  or  two  she  blessed  herself  again.  'Tis  cracked  the  poor 
creature  is,  I  thought.  A  third  time  she  blessed  herself,  and 
'twas  only  then  I  noticed  that  mostly  everyone  in  the  bus  was 
doing  the  same.  'Tis  the  Holy  Year,  I  thought,  and  maybe  there's 
new  devotion  I  haven 't  heard  about.  I  would  be  getting  out  at  the 
next  stop.  We  were  near  Church  Street.  Church  Street.  .  .Church 
.  .  .that  was  it,  of  course.  That's  what  these  people  on  the  bus  had 
been  doing.  We  had  been  passing  various  churches  of  the  city  and 
they  had  been  saluting  Our  Blessed  Lord  Himself.  And  I,  the 
poor  '  *  ee jit ' '  from  the  pagan  world  outside,  hadn  't  known. 

A  whole  people  saluting  Our  Lord !  The  whole  of  Ireland 
saluting  their  God !  For  sixteen  years  I  had  been  seeing  but  one 
or  two  raise  a  hat  to  the  church  and  had  forgotten  that  there  was 
a  whole  nation  doing  it  all  the  time.  Those  poor,  poor  people  away 
out  there  in  the  cold,  and  God  so  far  away  from  them !  God  love 
them  and  give  them  light  and  the  warmth  of  His  love !  And  here 
at  home.  .  .God  bless  these  children  of  His  whom  He  must  love  so 
much.  Do  they  know  at  all  how  good  they  are  ?  Do  they  know  at 
all  how  God  must  love  them  ?  Do  they  know  how  much  it  does  our 
hearts  good— the  hearts  of  us  poor  missionaries— to  come  back 
and  see  and  hear  them  and  just  be  with  them  once  again  even  for 
a  little  while  ? 
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'Twas  Shrove  Tuesday  that  I  landed  in  Dublin  from  Liver- 
pool and.  I  went  straight  to  the  sacristy  where  that  good  man, 
Brother  Colmcille,  took  me  under  his  wing  and,  with  smooth 
quietness,  arranged  everything  for  me,  and  soon  I  was  out  at  the 
altar,  saying  Mass.  And  the  church  was  full.  Aye,  the  church  was 
full.  Maybe  you  don 't  know  what  that  means  to  a  poor  missionary 
from  Africa.  Well,  first  it  hurts  his  poor  heart  a  bit.  He  has  seen 
full  churches,  of  course,  but  only  on  Sundays  and  special  oc- 
casions. And  it  hurts  him  to  see  this  and  to  remember.  .  .And  then 
the  joy  of  it  brings  a  tear  to  his  eye.  He 's  home  amongst  the 
grandest  people  on  God 's  earth. 


Cead  mile  failte  romhat,  a  Tighearne!  'Twas  Sunday  and  my 
old  friend,  Father  Maurice,  is  giving  out  the  prayers  at  the 
Children's  Mass  and  the  children's  voices  repeat  the  words :  Cead 
mile  failte  romhat,  a  Tighearna!  And  my  heart  turns  over  a  little. 
And  I  remember  days  .  .  .  days  just  after  1916  .  .  .  days  when  we 
were  kids  and  we,  too,  would  try  to  be  as  good  as  Pearse  and  Plun- 
kett  and  them  all  .  .  .  and  we  drilled  at  night  in  the  back-alley  of 
the  College  and  almost  brought  the  Tans  on  us  .  .  .  and  we  strug- 
gled with  ta  and  is  .  .  .  and  the  day  that  Eamonn  0  Donnachadha 
passed  us  for  the  Fainne  down  in  RochestoAvn  .  .  .  Cead  mile 
failte  romhat,  a  Thighearna,  the  children  cried,  welcoming  their 
God  upon  the  altar  .  .  .  and  I  remembered  men  who  died  for  little 
glorious  things  like  this. 

*         *         # 

The  guard  on  the  train  from  Dublin  to  Cork  was  more  than 
good  to  me.  And  why  wouldn't  he?  Sure  'twas  Bill  Cahill  him- 
self from  Ringaskiddy.  His  uncles,  Pad  and  Bill  McGrath,  were 
heroes  of  my  boyhood  days.  Pad  was  the  clever  one  and  Bill  the 
gay.  'Twas  grand  to  watch  Pad  repairing  the  little  boat  we  had, 
but  'twas  grander  still  to  be  out  in  the  boat  with  Bill.  'Twas  he 
that  taught  us  how  to  sail  her— for  she  had  drop-keel  and  mast 
and  all. 

Cork  harbour  was  a  mighty  ocean  then  and  to  sail  across  to 
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Cove  was  adventure  in  excelsis.  And  I  have  crossed  oceans  since 
and  they  were  not  half  so  grand,  and  I  have  seen  ships  that  sail 
the  seas  but  none  that  beat  that  little  boat  with  Bill  presiding 
there  to  talk  of  winds  and  tides  and  knots  and  sails.  But  Bill  is 
long  since  dead  and  I  have  been  long  away. 

Capuchin  Record,  Dublin. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE: 

Father  Christopher  has  been  for  maily  years,  a  missionary  in 
foreign  lands.  The  Capuchins,  faithful  to  the  Franciscan  tradition 
of  their  founder  and  headed  by  their  martyr  missionary,  St.  Fidelis 
of  Sigmaringen,  have  successfully  laboured  in  the  harvest  field  of 
Christ.  All  over  the  world  they  are  scattered,  today,  more  than  two 
thousand  of  them  toiling  in  the  service  of  the  Master.  Among  them 
are  members  of  the  Irish  Province,  in  their  own  corner  of  this  vast 
harvest  field.  That  corner  is  Barotseland,  a  native  reservation  in 
Northern  Rhodesia,  henceforth  to  be  known  as  the  Vicariate  of 
Livingstone.  This  summer  the  Church  has  set  her  seal  on  their 
work,  when  Father  Felim,  O.F.M.  Cap.,  a  missionary,  was  consecrated 
in  St.  Mary's  of  the  Angels,  Dublin,  as  Titular  Bishop  of  Hierocaesarea 
and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Livingstone. 

About  nineteen  years  ago  a  pioneer  band  of  the  Irish  Province 
went  to  a  part  of  Africa,  unexplored  and  barren,  a  country  where 
no  Catholic  missionaries  had  been  before  them.  This  summer  Father 
Christopher  spent  a  short  furlough  in  his  native  land  and  we  give 
our  readers  some  of  his  impressions.  Father  Christopher  is  again 
In  Rhodesia  working  valiantly  in  part  of  Ireland's  spiritual  empire. 
A  second  time,  he  has  severed  all  human  links  that  bound  him  to 
his  country,  and  his  father's  house,  to  go  unto  a  strange,  unknown 
land.  He  has  read  the  message  in  the  Divine  Eyes  of  Christ  as  He 
looked  across  the  harvest  field  of  souls;  and  to  it  there  is  no  boundary 
in  space  but  the  world's  rim,  no  limit  in  time  but  the  world's  end. 
Your  prayers  and   sacrifices   will   help   the   missionaries. 
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DO  THE  DEAD  RE-APPEAR? 

By  REV.  P.  J.  KENNEDY 

THE  CHURCH  does  not  permit  us  to  claim  as  miracles  cer- 
tain happenings  which  seem  to  pass  beyond  the  ordinary 
boundaries  of  natural  experience.  Only  after  long  and  thorough 
investigation  will  ecclesiastical  authority  decide  that  any  oc- 
currence seeming  to  be  above  or  beyond  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature  is  a  truly  miraculous  intervention  of  Divine  Providence. 
But  such  interventions  can  and  do  take  place,  and  whilst  we  may 
make  no  decision  upon  their  supernatural  character,  we  are  at 
liberty  to  record  the  facts  as  they  have  taken  place.  In  the  series 
of  volumes  called  the  "Casuist"— a  compilation  of  cases  of  con- 
science and  spiritual  experiences  for  confessors — mention  is  made 
of  a  collection  of  unusual  happenings  in  a  book  entitled  "Phan- 
tasms of  the  Living",  published  in  London  in  1890  by  Gurney, 
Myers  &  Rodmore.  The  authors  represent  the  events  as  telepathic 
phenomena.  Whatever  be  the  explanation,  the  theologian  who 
writes  in  the  ' '  Casuist ' '  states  that  the  facts  having  been  tho- 
roughly examined  and  confirmed  by  reliable  witnesses  cannot  be 
doubted.  Here  are  a  few  of  those  recorded. 

In  the  year  1855,  Captain  Colt  whose  brother,  Oliver,  was  at 
that  time  taking  part  in  the  seige  of  Sebastopol,  had  a  strange  ap- 
parition. In  the  night  of  September  9  he  was  suddenly  awakened, 
and  saw  by  the  window  of  his  room,  quite  close  to  his  bed,  his 
brother,  in  a  kneeling  posture.  He  thought  at  first  it  was  an  il- 
lusion caused  perhaps  by  the  moonlight.  But  as  he  glanced  at  his 
brother  again  he  saw  that  he  was  looking  at  him  with  a  loving, 
yet  sad  and  imploring  look  in  his  eyes.  Thereupon  he  arose  and 
stepped  to  the  window  to  investigate.  He  convinced  himself  that 
there  was  no  trace  of  moonlight,  on  the  contrary  it  was  quite  dark 
and  rain  lashed  the  windows.  He  turned  around  and  saw  his  bro- 
ther again  before  him,  looking  sad  and  imploring  help.    He  no- 
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ticed  then  a  wound  in  his  right  temple,  from  which  blood  flowed 
copiously.  His  face  was  pale  as  wax. ' '  It  was  a  vision, ' '  says  Capt. 
Colt, '  *  which  I  shall  never  forget  to  the  end  of  my  days. ' '  A  fort- 
night later  news  came  from  the  Crimea  that  in  an  assault  Oliver 
Colt  was  struck  by  a  bullet  in  the  right  temple ;  thirty-six  hours 
after  his  fall  he  had  been  discovered  among  a  heap  of  corpses  in 
a  kneeling  posture. 

A  similar  occurrence  was  reported  during  the  Mexican  war. 
One  morning  the  mother  of  a  young  officer  was  seen  to  weep  bit- 
terly. When  asked  the  reason  of  her  grief,  she  said :  ' '  Alas !  I  am 
to  lose  my  son.  This  morning,  as  I  greeted  his  portrait,  as  was  my 
daily  custom,  I  saw  that  one  of  his  eyes  had  been  shot  out  and 
blood  was  streaming  over  his  whole  face. ' '  Soon  after  they  were 
informed  of  the  officer's  death.  He  had  fallen  at  the  siege  of 
Puebla,  shot  in  the  left  eye,  at  the  very  time  that  his  mother  had 
had  the  apparition. 

Not  far  from  London,  near  the  market  town  of  Ware  in 
Hertfordshire,  England,  is  a  famous  old  Catholic  school— St.  Ed- 
mund's College— also  known  by  the  name  of  Old  Hall.  When  the 
French  Revolution  caused  the  fall  of  the  old  English  College  of 
Douai,  France,  St.  Edmund's  was  founded  to  give  an  education 
to  young  priests  for  the  South  of  England.  It  was  conducted  as 
a  seminary  and  lay  college  combined  from  1793,  the  date  of  the 
fall  of  Douai,  but  in  1869  Archbishop  Manning,  on  ^he  death  of 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  decided  to  remove  the  theological  students  to 
London.  It  was,  in  consequence,  conducted  as  a  boy's  school  only 
until  1905  when  Archbishop  Bourne  decided  to  send  back  the 
theological  students. 

About  one  hundred  years  ago  young  Philip  Weld  was  a  pupil 
at  St.  Edmund's  College.  He  was  a  well-behaved,  good  boy  and 
was  greatly  beloved  by  his  teachers  and  fellow  students.  On 
April  16,  1845,  some  of  the  boys  went  for  a  row  on  the  AVare. 
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Philip  had  finished  a  retreat  and  received  Holy  Communion  that 
morning.  He  gladly  joined  those  who  made  up  the  boating  party. 
On  the  return  trip  of  the  boat  Philip  asked  for  an  oar  to  do 
his  share  of  the  work,  when  a  sudden  turn  of  the  boat  threw 
him  into  the  water,  and  all  efforts  to  rescue  him  were  in  vain. 
Philip's  corpse  was  carried  back  to  the  college.  Dr.  Cox,  the 
rector,  was  inconsolable  over  the  accident;  he  had  loved  the 
boy  dearly  and  he  thought  of  the  anguish  of  the  family  at 
losing  so  beloved  a  son.  He  decided  to  go  and  break  the  sad  news 
to  the  bereaved  parents. 

The  following  morning  he  drove  for  this  purpose  to  their 
home  in  Southampton.  As  he  neared  the  house  the  father  came  out 
to  meet  him.  Dr.  Cox  alighted  and  was  about  to  address  him,  when 
Mr.  Weld  anticipated  him,  saying:  "It  is  useless  to  conceal  any- 
thing from  me ;  I  know  that  my  son  Philip  is  dead. "  ' '  How  is 
that  possible?"  asked  the  priest.  "Last  evening,"  replied  Mr. 
Weld,  "I  went  for  a  walk  with  my  daughter  Catherine.  Suddenly 
I  beheld  my  son,  passing  on  the  opposite  sid?  of  the  street  in  com- 
pany with  two  persons,  one  of  whom  was  garbed  in  black.  My 
daughter  saw  him  first.  She  exclaimed,  ' '  Oh,  father,  did  you  ever 
see  anyone  who  so  closely  resembled  our  Philip?  "Resembled 
Philip  ?  said  I,  why  it  is  Philip  himself. ' '  We  crossed  over  toward 
the  three  men  and  I  saw  Philip  happily  smiling  at  the  one  dressed 
in  black.  As  we  came  closer  all  three  suddenly  vanished.  On  the 
return  to  the  house  I  said  nothing  to  my  wife  about  the  appari- 
tion so  as  not  to  frighten  her,  but  the  following  day  I  awaited 
with  great  anxiety  the  mail.  To  my  great  joy  there  was  no  letter 
for  me  and  my  fears  began  to  be  allayed.  Then  1  saw  you  coming 
toward  the  house.  Now  I  know  that  you  liave  come  to  tell  me  of 
my  dear  son's  death."  Dr.  Cox  was  amazed  ^it  thv?  father '.s  ex- 
perience and  asked  Mr.  Weld  if  he  had  ever  before  seen  the  man 
in  black.  "Never",  replied  Mr.  Weld,  "but  his  features  are  so 
impressed  upon  my  mind  that  I  should  certainly  recognize  him 
if  I  were  to  meet  him  again. ' ' 

Dr.  Cox  then  related  the  sad  story  of  the  drowning,  which 
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had  occurred  precisely  at  the  hour  in  which  the  father  and 
daughter  had  seen  the  vision.  The  remembrance  of  the  glad 
smile  of  their  loved  one  gave  them  great  consolation.  Mr.  Weld 
arranged  for  his  son's  funeral,  and  at  the  burial  iie  closely  ex- 
amined the  faces  of  the  clergy,  but  none  of  them  resembled  the 
black  figure  of  the  vision.  Four  months  later  Mr.  Weld  went  with 
his  daughter  to  visit  a  brother  who  dwelt  at  some  distance.  In- 
cidentally he  called  on  the  local  priest.  While  waiting  in  the  re- 
ception room  he  inspected  the  pictures  on  the  walls.  Suddenly  he 
stopped  before  one  of  them— there  was  no  name  on  it — and  ex- 
claimed :  ' '  This  is  the  man  W'ho  was  walking  with  Philip  ! ' '  The 
priest  who  now  entered,  said  the  picture  was  that  of  St.  Stanis- 
laus Kostka.  Mr.  Weld  was  deeply  moved ;  he  remembered  his 
son's  special  devotion  to  St.  Stanislaus  and  thought  also  of  how 
his  late  father  had  been  a  great  benefactor  of  the  Jesuits  and 
hoped  that  the  saints  of  that  order  would  in  a  special  manner  pro- 
tect his  family. 

By  such  extraordinary  happenings  Almighty  God  probably 
intends  the  glorification  of  His  faithful  servants,  the  con-soling 
of  the  bereaved  and  the  strengthening  of  them  in  the  faith. 
Such  manifestations  are  incontestable  proof  that  there  is  a 
higher  immaterial  world  and  that  relations  exist  between  that 
world  and  our  own.  Materialists  who  deny  the  existence  of 
the  soul  after  the  death  of  the  body  cannot  explain  these  mys- 
terious communications  of  the  spiritual  and  supernatural  order 
which  are  so  much  in  accord  with  the  true  belief  in  the  existence 
of  Almighty  God  and  in  a  future,  higher  life,  that  will  endure 
for  all  eternity. 
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A  SHRINE  TO  BE 

By  MARY  O'DONNELL 

IT  WAS  with  very  great  and  genuine  pleasure  I  read  Father 
O'Farrell's  article  on  the  apparitions  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  in 
one  of  the  loveliest  corners  of  Donegal,  here  in  Ireland.  Many  like 
myself  are  hoping  and  praying  that  the  day  may  soon  come 
when  the  church  (which  has  to  be  slow,  cautious  and  guarded  in 
all  such  cases)  will  declare  the  place  known  as  Kerrytown  a 
shrine  and  give  its  benediction  to  the  pilgrimages  that  have  been 
held  there  since  that  holy  night  in  January,  1939,  when  a  young 
girl  first  saw  Our  Lady  standing  on  the  barren  rock. 

The  true  name  of  the  place  suggests  holy  associations  at  some 
period  of  persecution  and  prayer  in  Ireland 's  history  of  devotion 
to  the  Faith.  KERRYTOWN  is  only  a  modern  name,  deriving 
from  newcomers  called  Carey  (in  Donegal  the  name  Carey  is 
pronounced  as  if  it  were  Kerry)  and  supplants  the  correct  Irish 
name  as  has  happened  in  many  other  parts  of  Ireland.  The  true 
name  of  the  place  is  Min  na  mBeannacht  (Pron  Meen  na  Manath) 
and  the  meaning  of  it  is  Plain  of  the  Blessings.  And  indeed,  with- 
out anticipating  the  decision  of  the  Church,  it  may  be  said  with 
truth  that  many  blessings  of  soul  and  mind  and  body  have  come 
flowing  from  that  barren  rock  during  the  past  eleven  years. 

Verses  from  the  pen  of  our  Irish  Catholic  poet,  Brian  0  '- 
Higgins,  have  often  api>eared  in  St.  Joseph  Lilies.  He  wrote  a 
hymn  about  Min  na  mBeannacht  a  few  years  ago  and  one  of  Ire- 
land's gifted  composers,  Eamon  0  Gallchobhair,  fashioned  a 
lovely  air  for  it.  It  cannot  be  made  public  here  in  Ireland  until 
after  the  Church  has  spoken,  but  here  is  a  corpy: 
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OUR  LADY   OF  DONEGAL 

Hail,  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
Sweet  Mother  of  Our  Saviour, 
You  have  come  to  us  in  Eirinn, 
We  have  gazed  upon  your  face. 
Praise  to  God  the  King  of  Glory 
Through  the  everlasting  ages. 
Who  has  sent  His  dearest  blessing 
To  our  land  and  to  our  race 

Ave!  Ave! 

Ave!  Ave! 

Holy  Queen  of  Saints  and  Angels 

0  'er  the  hills  and  glens  of  Ireland 

Swells  the  glad  and  joyful  chord. 

Blessed  Mary  ever  Virgin 

A  hundred  thousand  Irish  welcomes 

To  the  Mother  of  Our  Lord ! 

Ave!  Ave! 

*  *     * 

A  night  of  waiting  stillness, 

A  barren  waste  all  lonely, 

A  desert  land  of  silence 

'Tween  the  mountains  and  the  shore. 

Then— Mary  stands  before  us ! 

The  light  of  God  about  her 

And  lovely  Min  na  mBeannacht 

Is  a  shrine  for  evermore. 

Ave!  Ave! 

*  *     « 

0  Mother  dear,  we  love  you 
For  the  grace  of  our  salvation, 
For  your  answer  to  the  Angel, 
And  Our  Holy  Saviour's  Birth. 
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May  our  Faith  endure  forever ! 

May  our  love  be  pure  and  changeless ! 

May  our  loved  ones  ever  bear  them 

In  your  Name  across  the  earth ! 

Ave!  Ave! 
*     *     * 

O,  Pray  to  God  for  us 
That  His  grace  may  never  leave  us, 
That  our  sins  may  be  forgiven 
That  our  souls  made  white  as  snow ; 
That  our  hearts  may  hold  eternally 
The  memory  of  your  Presence ; 
That  its  light  may  shine  before  us 
When  the  lonely  Road  of  death  we  go. 

Ave!  Ave! 

Lourdes,  Knock,  Fatima— God  grant  it  may  not  be  long 
until  the  barren,  blessed  Rock  of  Min  na  mBeannacht  in  Donegal 
shall  take  its  place  among  the  Shrines  of  Mary,  Mother  and  Mes- 
senger of  Him  Who  holds  us  in  the  hollow  of  his  Hand ! 


O  SAINT   THERESE— Little  Flower— 
A  darkened  soul  in  need 
Begs  your  understanding  heart 
Will  pay  it  heed. 

On  your  list  of  this  day's  prayers 
Do  enter  her  poor  name 
That,  reading  it  before  the  Throne, 
Your  breath  may  flame 

To  light  the  mystery  of  grace 
That  God  is  sure  to  send 
To  bless  this  little  soul  your  voice, 
And  prayer,  defend. 

Grace  Stillman  Minek. 
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OUR  GUIDING  LIGHT 

By  L.  M    NALLY 

SHE  is  the  light,  the  Iticid  glowing  ray 
That  shines  when  hope  is  dead, 
When  Death's  dark  shades  enfold  our  earthly  day 
And  other  lights  are  fled. 

To  her  in  every  mood,  in  pain  and  grief, 

In  joy  or  gladness  sweet, 
We  come  for  sympathy,  we  seek  relief, 

Beside  her  snowy  feet. 

She  is  a  rose,  a  white  and  stainless  rose, 

In  gardens  of  the  sun; 
A  fair  and  gracious  queen  whose  beauty  glows 

Beside  her  only  One. 

Thro'  her  in  every  hour,  at  morn,  at  noon, 

As  on  earth's  roads  we  plod. 
In  gath'ring  dusk,  in  hazy  veil's  of  night 

We  seek  the  Heart  of  God. 

She  is  our  Hope,  our  solace  and  our  guide. 

In  places  near  and  far. 
In  tangled  paths,  in  labyrinthine  ways 

Our  gentle  Morning  Star ! 


THE  ASSUMPTION 

By  BENJAMIN  FRANCIS  MU&SER 

THE    tomb     is    rose-sweet    with    unearthly     dew 
Whose  guest,  from  tethers  of  our  earthy  night 
Is  swiftly  drawn  to  her  own  realms  of  light. 
Mounting  the  spaces  to  ethereal  blue, 
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The  Stardust  trembles  as  she  rushes  through, 
And  all  the  angel  hosts  leap  up  the  height 
To  see  her  crowned  of  heaven ;  all  unite 
Oil  earth,  her  path  with  Aves  to  pursue. 

And,  oh,  transcendent  vision  that  we  share 
With  those  in  Paradise !  —  for,  made  of  prayer, 
From  earth  to  heaven  a  ladder  to  all  time 
Hangs  gleaming  for  enamored  souls  to  climb. 
And  down  that  Marymount  God  came  one  day 
That,  moving  Godward,  we  might  choose  that  way. 


OUR  LADY'S  FALLS 

By  BROTHER  BERNARD,  O.  CARM. 

O    BEAUTEOUS  and  mighty  Niagara 
How    wondrous    the    bountiful   scene, 
While  waters  dashing  so  bold 
Smile  gently  thru  heaven's  sun  beam 

As  nature's  glad  arms  stretch   around  you 
Paintings  from  God's  sacred  hands. 
Your  bridal  veil  kiss'd  in  sun-dew 
All  bordered  with  golden  strands. 

Seen,  in  the  tresses  of  your  ancient  flood 
With  massive  brown  rocks  at  your  feet. 
Pale  prophecy  of  Christ's  dear  blood 
The  colors  of  Carmel  we  greet. 


€ommunitg 
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Thanksgiving  was  the  predominant  note  in  the  celebration 
of  Sister  Aurelia's  Diamond  Jubilee,  August  15,  at  St.  Joseph's 
on-the-Lake.  The  earBy  Community  Mass  celebrated  by  the 
Reverend  P.  J.  Kirby  and  offered  for  the  Jubilarian  permitted 
of  hymns  of  jubilation.  The  High  Mass  was  celebrated  by  Mon- 
signor  J.  E.  Ronan,  attended  by  two  of  his  choir  boys.  Both  cele- 
brants spoke  words  of  congratulation  and  paid  tribute  to  years 
of  zeal  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  Venerable  Sister. 

Reverend  Mother  and  many  sisters  from  the  different  com- 
munity houses  came  to  offer  greetings.  Two  nieces.  Sister 
Mary  Margaret,  C.S.J,  and  Sister  Estelle,  C.S.J.  London,  and 
other  members  of  the  family  joined  in  the  ceLebration. 

For  Sister  Aureliia,  it  was  a  day  of  happiness  and  thanks- 
giving when  the  days  of  trial  and  difficulties  of  the  long  life  of 
sixty  years  in  religion  were  forgotten  and  she  experienced  a 
foretaste  of  the  welcome  awaiting  her  when  she  hears  from  her 
Divine  Spouse  the  words,  "Well  done,  faithful  servant,  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  the  Lord." 


On  August  fifteenth,  at  the  Mother  House  three  sisters 
celebrated  their  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Profession;  Sister 
Teresita,  St.  Patrick's  Orphanage,  Montreal ;  Sister  St.  Julien, 
St.  Joseph's  Convent,  Toronto ;  Sister  Stanislaus,  Our  Lady  of 
Mercy  Hospital.  Congratulations  and  wishes  for  long  years  to 
come  in  the  service  of  the  Divine  Master. 


On  August  15,  Ceremonies  of  Profession  and  Reception  took 
place  following  a  Retreat  conducted  by  Very  Rev.  C.  F.  Sullivan, 
C.SS.R. 

Right  Rev.  F.  V.  Allen  presided  at  the  Profession  Ceremony 
at  six  a.m.  Seventeen  Sisters  pronounced  First  or  Final  Vows 
and  five  renewed  their  annual  Vows. 

At  nine-thirty.  Right  Rev.  W.  A.  MoCann,  assisted  by  Rev. 
C.  J.  Mulvihill,  conducted  the  Ceremony  of  Reception.  Rev.  C.  F. 
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Sullivan,  C.SS.R.,  delivered  the  sermon,  taking  for  the  text — 
"Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  thy  whole  heart  and  with 
thy  whole  soul  and  with  thy  whole  mind.  . ' '  After  dwelling  on  the 
general  application,  he  pointed  out  that  the  young  brides  gave 
proof  not  only  of  obeying  this  commandment  fully  but  even  of 
accepting  simply  and  sincerely,  the  Divine  Master 's  injunction  to 
those  who  would  be  perfect,— "If  thou  wouldst  be  perfect,  go 
sell  what  thou  hast  .  .  .  and  come  follow  Me ! " 

When  the  white  bridal  robes  had  been  exchanged  for  the 
Religious  Habit,  the  new  Sisters  were  given  their  names.  The 
Mass  which  followed  was  celebrated  by  Rev.  B.  Courtemanche. 

The  young  ladies  who  received  the  Habit  were :  Miss  Agnes 
Connolly,  Montreal  (Sister  M.  Marcia)  :  Miss  Frances  Ryan, 
Montreal  (Sister  M.  Peter  Claver)  :  Miss  Rita  Moreau,  Anton 
Mills,  Ont.  (Sister  M.  Leo  Therese). 


The  Novice.s  who  made  First  Vows  were :  Sister  M.  Consilia 
Bearchell,  Winf  ield,  Alta ;  Sister  M.  Magdalena  Noonan,  Oshawa ; 
Sister  Mary  Zimmerman,  Toronto ;  Sister  Mary  Helen  Leddy, 
Toronto. 

The  Sisters  who  made  Final  Vows  were;  Sister  Marita 
Marowsky,  Kitchener ;  Sister  M.  Ann  Catherine  Gross,  Toronto ; 
Sister  Myra  McCarthy,  Toronto ;  Sister  M.  Ann  Francis  Allen, 
Toronto ;  Sister  M.  Wilma  Gribbon,  Alumette  Island.  Ontario ; 
Sister  Mary  Louis  Beck,  Toronto ;  Sister  Mary  Brenda  Courte- 
manche, Mimico,  Ont. ;  Sister  M.  Loretto  Lynch,  Douglas,  Ont. ; 
Sister  M.  Michael  Joseph  Barry,  Toronto. ;  Sister  M.  Petronilla 
Lamphier,  Mimico,  Ontario. ;  Sister  M.  St.  Robert  AVilcox,  To- 
ronto ;  Sister  M.  Pauline  0  'Leary,  Lindsay,  Ontario ;  Sister  M. 
Margaret  Ann  Hazelton,  Riverbend,  Quebec. 


Congratulations  to  a  valued  literary  contributor,  Right 
Reverend  Monsignor  Patrick  TempLe,  who  has  recently  been 
made  a  Domestic  Prelate  by  Pope  Pius  XII.  The  Right  Reverend 
Monsignor  is  also  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  his  new 
book  "Pattern  Divine"  a  MacMillan  publication. 


ST.  MICHAEL'S  HOSPITAL 

Sister  Margaret,  former  superior  of  St.  Michael's,  when 
leaving  was  presented  with  a  chalice,  a  Mass  Missal  and  a  Com- 
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munion  Paten  by  the  Nurses  Alumnae,  the  Graduate  Staff,  and 
the  Student  Nurses  respectively. 

The  Canadian  Nurses  Convention,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  was  at- 
tended by  Sister  Vincentia,  Sister  Colette,  Sister  St.  Albert, 
Miss  Lois  Huck,  Mary  McDougall,  Patricia  Kelly,  Rose  O'Rielly. 
Sister  Mary  Kathleen  was  delegate  of  the  C.  H.  Association. 
Margaret  Johnston,  student  representative. 

The  1925  class  held  the  seeond  day  of  their  Reunion  at  the 
Hospital.  Mass  was  celebrated  for  deceased  members  and  tea 
served  in  the  Residence. 

St.  Joseph's  former  pupils  in  the  preliminary  Class  are : 
Inez  Baker,  Sheilagh  Campbell,  Theresa  Cleary,  Loretto  Danesi, 
Mary  Adele  Hodgins,  Patricia  Kearns,  Anita  McDonnell,  Kath- 
leen O'Brien,  Barbara  O'Neill  and  Joan  Rogers:  Barrie, — Joan 
Clark  and  Lorraine  Marion ;  St.  Catharines, — Betty  Dell  and 
Marilyn  Newbold ;  Colgan, — Ann  McKenna,  Teresa  Bergin  and 
Mary  O'Leary. 

Recent  Honours :  to  Betty  Webster,  her  M. A.,  at  New  York 
University,  to  Patricia  Bradford,  her  B.Sc,  at  St.  Louis  Univer- 
sity, Mo.,  to  Theresa  Rooney,  her  B.Sc,  from  St.  Frances 
Xavier,  Antigonish,  N.S. 

In  Rome  this  year  the  Holy  Year  visit  was  made  by :  Ann 
Spetz;  Ann  Anderson ;  Annabel  Sampson ;  Evelyn  Bennett ; 
Marie  Clancy ;  and  Muriel  Burton. 

In  uniform.  Student  Nurses  attended  the  Rosary  Hour,  Ex- 
hibition Park,  October  1. 


ST.  CATHARINES,  St.  Nicholas'  School. 

Congratulations  to  Pat  Shuman  winner  among  52  contest- 
ants in  Public  Speaking  held  at  the  Canadian  National  Exhi- 
bition. Pat  won  $35.00,  a  ticket  to  the  Grand  Stand,  and  a  place 
as  honoured  guest  at  a  dinner  for  the  contestants.  Last  June, 
Pat  won  the  prize  for  Religious  Knowledge.  Sister  Leona,  C.S.J., 
has  a  pupil  of  varied  talents. 
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OBITUARIES 

SISTER  M.  SEBASTIAN 

After  an  illne-ss  of  several  months,  Sister  M.  Sebastian  died 
at  St.  Joseph 's-on-the.Lake,  Scarborough,  on  August  14. 

Formerly  Margaret  Hickey,  the  late  Sister  was  born  in  Owen 
Sound,  Ontario,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hickey. 
She  entered  St.  Joseph 's  sixty-one  years  ago,  having  celebrated 
her  Diamond  Jubilee  in  the  Congregation  on  August  15th  of  last 
year. 

During  her  religious  life,  she  laboured  in  various  houses  of 
the  Community  and  spent  many  years  at  the  Mother  House, 
where  she  proved  herself  most  capable,  ever  leading  the  hidden 
life  and  always  ready  to  ease  the  burdens  of  Sisters  obliged  to 
spend  their  days  outside  the  Convent.  As  she  grew  older  and  be- 
came unable  for  regular  duty  she  still  remained  interested  in  the 
doing  of  those  countless  little  things  that  contribute  to  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  a  household.  It  was  then  a  great  happi- 
ness for  her  to  have  some  time  for  painting,  for  which  she  had  a 
real  talent.    R.I.P. 

SISTER  M.  MARCELLA 

On  September  3,  Sister  M.  Marcella  died  suddenly  at  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital,  Toronto.  Sacristan  at  the  Hospital  for  fifteen 
years,  she  had  performed  her  usual  duties,  assisting  at  two 
Masses,  and  then  having  prepared  the  altar  for  Benediction,  was 
about  to  join  the  Sisters  assembled  in  the  Community  Room,  when 
she  suffered  a  heart  attack.  She  was  anointed  and  died  while  the 
prayers  were  being  recited. 

Born  at  Hurdman's  Bridge,  near  Ottawa,  Sister  Marcella, 
formerly  Frances  Gorman,  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Gorman.  One  of  a  large  family,  she  is  survived  by 
two  sisters.  Sister  M.  Benigna,  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  and  Miss 
Margaret  Gorman,  Hurdman's  Bridge.  Rev.  J.  B.  Finn,  P.P.,  Os- 
good, Ontario  and  Rev.  B.  Quinn,  O.M.I. ,  Ottawa,  are  nephews. 
Rev.  J.  T.  Warnock,  P.P.,  Arnprior,  is  a  cousin. 

The  deceased  Sister  was  for  many  years  in  charge  of  the 
altar  and  sacristy  in  St.  Catherine's  Church,  St.  Catharines.  She 
was  an  ideal  sacristan,  her  careful  attention  to  every  detail  show- 
ing her  appreciation  of  the  responsibility  confided  to  her,  while 
her  reverence  in  the  presence  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  bespoke 
her  deep  faith.  She  seemed  made  for  the  work,— a  vocation  with- 
in that  vocation  to  the  religious  life  given  her  fifty-four  years 
ago.    R.I.P. 
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Miss  Virna  Ross  held  her  first  Executive  Meeting  at  her 
home  where  plans  for  the  year  were  discussed  and  conveners 

appointed. 

*        *        « 

The  Membership  Tea  was  held  in  St.  Joseph's  College  on 
November  22,  Miss  Mary  Callaghan  was  convener  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  McRae  tea  hostess. 


The  Brown  and  Gold  Ball  will  take  place  on  January  19  in 
Eaton  Auditorium.  Mrs.  B.  J.  Unser  is  convener. 
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In  mid  August,  Marie  and  Kella  Caruso  with  their  parents 
and  Marie  Theresa,  Lena  and  Josephine  with  their  parents 
had  an  extended  motor  trip  in  Quebec,  returning  by  the 
United  States,  visiting  in  Syracuse,  Rochester  and  other  cities. 

*  *         * 

Margaret  (Strath)  Dennison  is  in  Gander  Bay  where  her 
husband,  Paul  Dennison,  will  take  up  his  work  of  meteorologist. 
Margaret  has  heard  from  others  that  they  have  a  pleasant 
social  life  there,  most  of  the  people  living  there  are  young 

couples. 

*  *         * 

Among  the  girls  who  have  travelled  to  Europe  this  past 
summer  to  visit  the  Holy  City  and  other  cities  of  Europe  are, 
Therese  McDonough,  Joan  Maloney,  Margo  Lobraieo,  Patricia 
Morrison  and  her  mother,  Joan  Taylor,  and  Madeleine  Man- 

ganello. 

*  #         * 

Have  you  heard  that  these  girls  have  entered  the  convent : 
Frances  Conlin,  the  Sisters  of  the  Cenaele ;  Audrey  Laurie, 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph ;  Denise  McDonald,  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph; 
Patricia  Lauber,  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph;  Mary  Hart,  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph,  and  Mary  O'Brien,  the  Dominican  Sisters. 

*  *         * 

Congratulations  to  Mr.  John  W.  Carl  of  St.  Catharines  who 
celebrated  his  100  birthday  not  long  ago.  The  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus joined  in  a  special  Mass  of  Thanksgiving  for  him. 

*  *        * 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Sentle  (Anne  Keogh)  spent  some  time 
in  Toronto  during  the  summer.  They  returned  to  the  U.S.  with  a 
little  daughter  born  in  St.  Joseph's  Hospital. 

*  #         * 

Mary  (Morrison)  Murphy,  who  has  been  living  in  Wash- 
ington since  her  marriage,  has  moved  back  to  Toronto. 

*  «         * 

Patricia  Pratt,  4T9,  O.L.S.  graduate,  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Oshawa  Public  Library. 

m  *  * 

Eileen  (Zeagman)  Walsh  has  moved  from  Ottawa  back  to 

Toronto. 

«        *        « 

Marylin  Finley,  5T0,  is  with  the  General  Motors,  Oshawa. 
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Mary  Sullivan,  R.N.,  is  doing  post  graduate  work  in  Public 
Health  at  St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

#         *         m 

Among  many  visitors  to  St.  Joseph's  were  Ruth  Agnew, 
M.A.,  from  Smith  College,  Northampton;  Eileen  Slyne,  who 
spent  her  vacation  at  home,  returning  to  Milwaukee  in  Septem- 
ber. 


Miss  Angela  Henry  enclosed  a  clipping  from  THE 
SUNDAY  VISITOR  wherein  Father  Conroy  wrote  .  .  .  Joyce 
Kilmer,  known  to  millions  by  his  poem  "TREES",  was  a  eon- 
vert  to  the  Catholic  Faith.  Like  many  a  convert  he  soon  began 
to  outstrip  his  "bom  Catholic"  friends  by  his  love  and  service 
of  God.  It  was  the  soldier  poet's  one  great  desire  to  progress 
in  this  love.  Read  what  he  had  to  say  in  one  of  his  last  letters 
to  his  friend  and  former  editor  of  the  Lilies,  Sister  Emerentia 
of  St.  Joseph's  Convent,  Toronto,  Canada :  "Pray  that  I  may 
love  God  more.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  I  learn  to  love  God 
more  .  .  .  nothing  else  can  matter.  Except  while  in  the  trenches, 
I  receive  Holy  Communion  every  morning,  so  it  ought  to  be 
all  the  easier  for  me  to  attain  this  object  of  my  prayers.  I 
got  Faith,  you  know,  by  praying  for  it.  I  hope  to  get  Love 
the  same  way." 


MARRIAGES 


In  St.  John's  Church,  Perth,  Ont.,  Margaret  Ann  Branklin 
became  the  bride  of  Donald  V.  Goudv,  son  of  Mrs.  D.  Goudy 

(Syd  McDonald). 

*         *         * 

In  St.  Patrick's  Church,  Quebec  City,  Alice  Carmella  Leger, 
R.N.,  became  the  bride  of  John  Edward  Langlois. 


In  Blessed  Sacrament  Church,  Toronto,  Theresa  E.  Guiry 
was  married  to  Lawrence  Joseph  Loebach.  Alice  was  an  attend- 
ant. 

*  *        * 

In  St.  Patrick's  Church,  Toronto,  Kathleen  Faragher  be- 
came the  birde  of  Vincent  Cranley. 

*  *         * 

In  St.  John's  Church,  a  double  wedding :   Mary  Theresa 


I 
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Cahill  became  the  bride  of  Joseph  Raymond  Morris  and  her 
sister  Patricia  Cahill  became  the   bride   of   John  Michael  Ho- 

worth. 

*  *         * 

In  Toronto,  during  the  summer  Margaret  Pape  was  married 

to  Mervyn  Morgan. 

*  *        * 

Marijoan  Brazil  was  married  to  Noel  Egan  on  October  28, 
in  Holy  Rosary  Church. 

Margaret  Roach  is  engaged  to  be  married  in  December 
to  Dr.  Alec  George  of  Ottawa. 

CONGRATULATIONS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Ridyard  (Jeanne  Pare)  a  son,  Robert 
James,  at  St.  Michael's  Hospital,  October  25. 

*  *        * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Farley  (Joan  Cozens),  on  the  feast 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  a  baby  boy. 

*  #        * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kasta    (Helen  Dandy),  June  29th,  a  boy, 

Norman  John. 

*  *        * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred   Carney    (Frances  Keogh)    their  third 

baby,  a  girl. 

*  *        * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Brehl  (Rita  O'Leary),  a  son, 
»        *        * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Egerer  (Hilda  Sullivan)  on  the  feast  of 
the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,  twin  girls,  Mary  Eileen  and 

Barbara  Anne. 

*  *         * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  Ritota  (Mary  Rose  Micellli)    of  Orange 
N.J.,  a  son,  in  June. 

*  *        * 

To  Lorraine   (O'Brien)   Weiler  of  Fort  William,  on  the 
arrival  of  a  son,  Michael  Jerome,  on  September  30. 

SYMPATHY 

To  Mary  (Morrison)  Murphy  and  the  rest  of  the  family 
on  the  death  of  her  father,  Mr.  Luke  Morrison. 
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To  Marie  and  Margaret  Hammall,  and  to  their  father,  on 
the  death  of  their  Mother  on  August  10. 

*  *         * 

To  Sister  Angeline  on  the   death    of    her    Mother,    Mrs. 

Coyne. 

*  *        # 

To  Sister  Leo  Frances  on  the  death  of  her  Father,  Mr. 
Doyle  of  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Mrs.  Charles  McGahan  (Margaret  Keenan)  on  the  death 
of  her  Father,  Mr.  James  Keenan. 

To  Mrs.  P.  D.  McGoey,  and  to  the  other  memljers  of  Kidd 
family  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Kidd  of  London  in  June. 

*  #         * 

To  Mrs.  Peter  Leon  and  family  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Leon. 

*  #        * 

To  Mrs.  Eugene  Pendergast,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  on  the 
death  of  her  husband. 

*  *        * 

To  Ella  Coughlin  and  Norma  (Mrs.  Sehl)  and  to  the  other 
daughters  of  the  late  Mrs.  Catherine  Coughlin  of  Phelpston. 

*  *        * 

To  Mrs.  Bruce,  her  son  and  her  daughter  Mrs.  McDonald 
on  th€  death  of  Mr.  Bruce. 

*  *        * 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Calvert  on  the  sudden  death  of 
their  small  son,  Matthew,  who  was  grand-nephew  of  Sister 

Mary  Agnes. 

*  *        # 

To  the  family  of  Mr.  Michael  Cochran,  of  the  Mission  Press, 
who  for  many  years  was  connected  with  the  production  of  St. 
Joseph  Lilies. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS 

1  visited  the  Church  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi;  where 

there  is  a  Shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Rocamadour. 

When  Cartier  spent  the  winter  of  1535  at  Stadacona  his 
crew  was  ravaged  by  scurvy  and  many  died.  The  valiant  cap- 
tain made  a  vow  to  Our  Lady  of  Rocamadour  to  whom  he  was 
devoted. 
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He  hung  a  picture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  on  a  tree  in  the 
forest ;  then  all  that  were  left  of  the  crew,  the  strong  assisting 
the  weak,  went  in  procession,  singing  the  Litany  of  Our  Lady. 
She  was  touched  by  this  confidence  and  devotion  and  inspired 
two  Indians  to  teach  Cartier  how  to  cure  his  men  by  using  herbs 
found  in  the  forest. 

The  shrine  is  built  on  the  shore  of  the  Lairet  River  which 
flows  into  the  St.  Charles.  It  was  there  that  Cartier  spent  the 
winter  and  Mary  worked  her  first  Miraclie  on  Canadian  ground. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  Shrine  is  a  large  oil  painting  depicting 
this  first  Miracle,  and  on  the  tesselated  floor  an  escutcheon  of 
the  Miraculous  Medal  while  a  large  number  of  ex-votos  prove 
that  Mary  is  still  mindful  of  Canadians. 

The  stained  gliass  windows  and  the  frescos  on  the  walls  are 
allegories  representing  the  invocations  of  the  Litany :  Ark  of 
the  Covenant,  Tower  of  David,  Morning  Star,  Gate  of  Heaven, 
etc.  Graceful  festoons  surround  the  sanctuary  and  above  the 
high  altar  appears  the  "Toute  Belle" — 

By  an  ingenious  combination  of  painting  and  electric  light 
Mary  appears  seated  on  the  clouds  which  the  morning  sun  turns 
to  gold.  On  her  head  is  a  golden  crown  and  resting  on  her  la;p 
is  her  Divine  Son.  Her  hands  are  open  to  give  Him  to  us  but  out 
of  respect  she  does  not  touch  Him.  The  LittUe  Jfesus  stretches  out 
His  arms  to  embrace  mankind  while  His  right  Hand  holds  the 
book  of  the  Gospels. 


....  Have  you  seen  a  booklet  "The  Soldiers'  Way  of  the 
Cross"  published  by  *  'The  Grail".  It  is  illustrated  with  unusual 
paintings  by  a  refugee  Belgian  pnest,  Father  Gregory  de  Wit, 
O.S.B.,  who  now  is  residing  at  St.  Meinrad's  Abbey  and  whose 
artistic  conceptions  of  religious  and  liturgical  themes  are  at- 
tracting wide  attention. 

Instead  of  depicting  the  suffering  Christ  surrounded  by 
Roman  soldiers  and  citizens  of  Jerusalem  in  the  Stations,  the 
artist  placed  at  the  Saviour's  side  an  American  soldier.  In  the 
First  Station  Christ  and  the  soldier  face  a  modern  Pilate.  At 
each  Station  the  parallelism  is  drawn.  The  soldier  and  not 
Simon  of  Cyrene  carries  the  Cross.  When  Veronica  wipes  the 
blood  stained  face  of  Christ,  a  nurse  performs  a  simillar  service 
for  the  soldier. 
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Father  Gregory  has  also  added  a  fifteenth  station,  which 
shows  Christ  and  the  soldier,  both  victorious  over  their  enemies. 

#         #         « 

In  Dunfermline  we  visited  and  attended  Mass  in  St.  Mar- 
garet's. A  friend  told  us  of  the  celebrations  held  in  the  town 
commemorating  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Robert  Bruce 
■ — the  famous  Scottish  Catholic  King.  The  nearest  in  blood 
relationship  to  King  Robert  living  in  Scotland  at  that  time, 
Reverend  Michael  Bruce,  Haddington,  was  unable  to  be  present. 
The  services  conformed  in  almost  every  detail  with  the  services 
which  King  Robert  himself,  who  is  buried  under  the  roof  of  the 
centuries-old  Abbey,  was  accustomed  to  attend  600  years  earlier. 

We  also  visited  St.  Mary's,  Heaton  Norris,  Lancashire,  and 
saw  the  statue  which  now  bears  three  crowns  of  roses  which  have 
remained  perfectly  fresh  for  3  years,  2  years  and  1  year  respec- 
tively. 

At  the  May  devotions  this  year  another  statue  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  in  his  church,  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  was  crowned  with  22 
Golden  roses.  The  three  unwilting  crowns  contain  22,  17  and  11 
roses  which  when  added  together  are  ' '  symbolic  of  the  50  Hail 
Mary's  of  the  Holy  Rosary."  In  one  day  alone  10,000  persons 
filed  through  St.  Mary 's. 

A  friend  showed  us  a  clipping  which  read  "The  crowns  are 
of  ordinary  tea  roses,  held  togethier  with  the  usual  wire  on  a 
metal  crown.  The  roses  are  untreated  and  are  fresh  in  appearance 
as  the  day  on  which  they  were  cut.  Britain's  press  has  dealt 
generally  cynically  in  far-fetched  ' '  scientific ' '  explanations.  The 
Catholic  Press  has  been  silent  and  Catholic  authorities  as  is  na- 
turally customary  in  the  face  of  an  unexplained  phenomenon  of 
epiritual  significance. 

Yvonne 


....  Recently  I  read  ' '  Behind  the  Mass ' '  by  Reverend  Albert 
J.  Shamon  and  then  wrote  this  review  thinking  some  of  the 
alumnae  might  be  interested. 

The  book  is  a  clear  explanation  of  matters  connected  with 
the  Mass.  The  author's  teaching  experience  is  evident  in  his  use 
of  diagrams  in  the  familiar  style  with  references  and  compari- 
sons familiar  to  any  American  student.  He  shows  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Church  Year,  is  to  encourage  the  faithful  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  Mass  to  a  yearly  contemplation  of  Christ  in  His 
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mysteries  that  they  may  love  and  imitate  Him.  The  graphical 
study  of  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  liturgical  year  reveals 
its  order  and  symmetry.  The  parallel  of  the  Christmas  and  Easter 
Cycles  is  shown  by  the  image  of  light.  * '  Light ' '  epitomizes  the 
Christmas  season,  'Life'  the  Easter  season.  Christ,  Who  is  the 
Light,  by  His  death  brought  us  Life. 

The  Mass  is  explained  as  perpetuating  the  sacrifice  of  Cal- 
vary. The  Proper  of  the  Mass,  like  Christ  '-s  life  on  earth,  changes 
from  day  to  day,  the  Common,  like  His  Action,  does  not  change. 
In  the  Mass  we  unite  our  cross  with  Christ's,  without  His  cross 
ours  is  unacceptable.  Just  as  a  few  drops  of  water  are  mingled 
with  the  wine,  so  the  water  of  human  sacrifices  must  be  lost  in 
the  wine  of  Christ 's  sacrifice.  The  author  quotes  from  the  Imi- 
tation to  support  this  point : 

"As  I  offered  myself  to  my  Father  for  your  sins,  with 
outstretched  hands  and  naked  body  .  .  .  even  so  must 
you  freely  offer  yourself  daily  to  me  during  Mass  as  a 
pure  Oblation." 

He  goes  on  to  show  that  the  Mass,  the  offering  of  a  Divine 
Victim,  is  the  perfect  act  of  Worship  of  God. 

The  description  of  the  origin  of  vestments  is  most  infor- 
mative. The  development  of  the  prayers  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Mass  throughout  the  centuries  is  traced.  The  Eucharist,  as  its 
name  suggests,  is  called  the  only  adequate  and  proper  thanks 
man  can  give  God. 

The  book  ends  with  a  two  page  bibliography  of  the  most  im- 
portant books  on  the  Mass,  followed  by  an  English  translation  of 
the  prayers  from  the  Preface  to  the  last  gospel  and  it  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Christopher  Press,  Scio  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  at 
$2.50. 

Gertrude 
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OFFICIAL  OPENING 

On  September  29,  St.  Michael's  College  marked  the  official 
opening  of  the  academic  year  with  a  Pontifical  High  Mass  in 
St.  Basil's  Church.  Mass  was  offered  by  the  Most  Reverend 
Frederick  Cunningham,  Auxiliary  Bisho^p  of  Syracuse.  Stu- 
dents from  St.  Michael's,  St.  Joseph's  and  Loretto  and  members 
of  the  faculty  were  present. 

The  chanting  of  the  seminarians'  choir  uplifted  the  hearts 
of  all  present,  imparting  the  feeling  that  we,  the  students, 
were  offering  one  united  prayer  to  God,  and  that  this  occasion 
exemplified  what  should  be  a  vital  part  of  our  college  life. 

This  feeling  was  expressed  in  the  address  of  Father  Bondy 
who  told  the  students  that  unless  they  made  the  chapel  a 
place  of  frequent  retreat  and  the  centre  of  their  endeavours, 
they  could  not  hope  to  be  truly  successful.  He  stressed  the 
fact  that  in  St.  Michael's  the  student  has  the  opportunity  to 
become  a  broadened  human  being  in  the  study  of  philosophical 
and  theological  subjects,  and  that  a  graduate  should  have  a 
strengthening  of  faith  and  integrity;  failing  this  the  purpose 
of  a  Catholic  university  has  been  lost  in  him. 

After  Mass,  Bishop  Cunningham  recalled  his  own  happy 
days  at  St.  Michael's,  and  impressed  on  us  the  role  we  play 
as  Catholic  students  in  a  secular  university.  The  purpose  of 
our  education  is  "not  just  to  learn  how  to  make  a  living,  but 
rather  to  learn  how  to  live — to  learn  a  way  of  life  given  us 
by  Christ  Himself".  He  expressed  the  hope  that,  under  the 
guidance  of  our  teachers,  we  would  take  our  place  in  the 
world  as  worthy  examples  of  Catholic  adults. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind  the  students  genuflected  in  a 
,  body  and  left  the  cfliurch  with  heads  and  hearts  high,  and 
resolved  to  endeavour  for  a  successful  year  in  God. 

Mary  Grieve,  5T2. 
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CONGRATULATIONS  TO  SCHOLARSHIP  WINNERS : 

This  year's  graduating  class  had  three  University  awards : 
Rose  Marie  LaPalme — ^^Gold  Medal  for  General  Proficiency; 
Helen  Martel^ — Gold  Medal  for  General  Proficiency;  Mary 
Agnes  Wilkinson — Students'  Administrative  Council  Award 
for  her  outstanding  contribution  in  the  field  of  student  ad- 
ministration. 

Second  Year  boasts  of  two  scholarships :  Carolyn  Gratton 
—Scholarship  in  English  Language  and  Literature;  Dorothy 
Gilchrist — ^Scholarship  in  the  Pass  Course.  Patricia  Lippert 
also  won  First  Class  Honours  in  her  second  year  at  the  On- 
tario College  of  Arts.  During  the  year  Patricia  was  the  re- 
cipient of  Third  Prize  in  the  Provincial  Chapter  I.O.D.E. 
Pictorial  Competition  held  in  Hamilton. 

Honours  in  first  year  were  won  by :  Sister  M.  Gerald — 
First  Class  honours  in  Pharmacy :  Lieut.  Geo.  R.  Parke  Me- 
morial Scholarship  and  Silver  Medal.  Stella  Tonoff — Scholar- 
ship in  Philosophy  and  History,  and  the  McCullough  Prize  in 
Philosophy  (awarded  by  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
Toronto). 

We  offer  our  congratulations  also  to  Miss  Betty  Trollope, 
who  was  the  recipient  of  a  Master  of  Arts  degree,  and  to  the 
other  graduates  of  St.  Joseph's  who  received  their  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree. 


FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  FRESHIES : 

"It's  very  confusing,  but  it  seems  very  pleasant." 

"The  first  thing  which  impressed  me  was  the  friendliness 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  previous  students 
towards  the  newcomers,  and  the  hospitality  of  the  Sisters." 

"Life  at  College  promises  to  be  very  lively,  illuminating 
and  vivacious  to  say  the  least." 

"The  dignity,  hominess  and  studious  atmosphere  of  the 
College  quickly  dispelled  any  feelings  of  loneliness  I  had." 

"It's  a  gay  life,  but  the  stairs  are  steep." 

"I  love  it,  especially  '88' — ^it's  so  cosy— although  I  was 
a  little  bewildered  at  first." 
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"An  innate  sense  of  satisfaction  and  peace  illuminated  the 
expressions  of  the  people  of  St.  Joesph's  College,  and  before 
long  I  too  learned  to  partake  of  this  same  contentment  of 
mind  and  soul." 

"To  be  able  to  visit  Our  Lord  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night,  to  hear  Father  Bondy  in 
his  opening  sermon  say:  'There  is  a  room  at  St.  Joseph's  and 
at  Loretto  where  the  Master  dwells.  That  is  the  most  im- 
portant room  in  the  house,  around  which  all  else  revolves' — 
This  struck  me  more  than  anything  else  during  my  first  weeks 
at  College." 

The  Preshies  of  1950-51. 


THE  FRESHMEN: 

This  year  we  have  a  cosmopolitan  group  and  Ave  expect 
to  know  more  about  various  parts  of  the  world  than  We  could 
ever  learn  from  books.  From  Nassau,  Bahamas,  via  school 
in  England,  comes  Marie  Dupuch;  from  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
Barbara  "Williams,  both  Arts  students,  and  from  Honolulu, 
Nancy  Choy,  a  talented  artist  studying  at  the  Ontario  College 
of  Art.  Nanc^y  is  not  a  freshman,  though  it  is  her  first  year 
with  US;  she  has  her  degree  from  St.  Mary's  College,  Xavier, 
Kansas. 

While  most  of  the  freshmen  are  from  Ontario,  there  is 
a  variety  of  nationalities,  and  one  is  likely  to  break  in  upon 
an  animated  conversation  in  Hungarian,  Polish,  French  or 
Ukrainian — or,  yes,  in  English !  Our  Ontario  girls  are :  Doreen 
Banninger  who  hails  from  Winnipeg;  Theresa  Barry  from 
Niagara  Palls;  Mary  Bartok,  a  scholarship  winner  from 
Welland ;  Bernice  Beaudoin,  Toronto ;  Catherine  Blastorah, 
Cobourg;  Agnes  Burke,  Toronto ;  Mary  Carter,  Toronto ;  Joan 
Coles,  Toronto ;  Martha  Dunn,  another  scholarship  winner  from 
Almonte ;  Anne  Kuzyk,  Hamilton ;  Hermine  LaRouche,  Kirk- 
land  Lake ;  Nancy  LeBel,  Toronto ;  Mary  Sue  McGee,  St.  Jo- 
seph's Alumnae  Scholarship  winner;  Shiela  Moroney,  Sudbury ; 
Victoria  Selesnic,  Toronto;  Laurette  Talbot,  Sudbury;  Cezarina 
Mysocki,  Oshawa;  and  Janet  Keller,  Toronto.  Two  freshmen 
uphold  the  honour  of  the  United  States — Anne  Carr,  Lareh- 
mont,  N.Y.,  and  Joan  Cornell,  Rochester,  N.Y.  Ruthanne  Tobin, 
who  is  in  Institutional  Management,  we  are  happy  to  have 
with  us  for  Philosophy  and  Religious  Knowledge. 
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Several  other  first-year  students  have  elected  courses 
other  than  Arts.  These  are :  Joan  Brennan,  Oakville,  School 
of  Nursing ;  Joan  Keating,  Guelph,  Retail  Merchandising;  Joan 
LaFontaine,  Gruelph,  Costume  Designing,  and  Sheila  Donnelly, 
Peterborough,  X-Ray  Tec'hnology. 

NOTES 

Shortly  before  the  close  of  the  last  term,  St.  Michael's 
College  Dehating  Society  had  a  half-hour  panel  discussion 
on  a  local  FM  station  on  * 'Euthanasia,"  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  Radio  Commission.  Originally  a 
debate  was  to  have  been  held  with  University  College,  in  the 
House  of  Legislature  in  the  House  of  Parliament.  University 
College  pulled  out  at  the  last  minute,  fearing  that  the  topic 
was  too  touchy  and  might  end  up  in  a  theological  discussion 
owing  to  the  Catholic  stand  on  the  issue.  Catherine  Johnson, 
President  of  our  Debating  Union,  took  an  able  part  in  the 
panel  discussion.  The  same  evening,  prior  to  a  debate  which 
was  held  in  St.  Joseph's  Common  Room,  the  panel  discussion 
was  run  off  from  a  recording  machine.  No  one  was  more  sur- 
prised than  Catherine  to  hear  how  ably  and  forcefully  she  had 
maintained  her  position. 

In  this  issue  we  bid  farewell  to  our  former  chaplain,  Rev. 
Father  Faught,  assuring  him  of  our  gratitude,  and  welcome 
our  new  cfhaplain,  Rev.  Father  Corrigan. 

CONGRATULATIONS 

"We  offer  our  congratulations  to  the  following  students 
and  graduates  of  St.  Joseph's  College  who  this  summer  accepted 
God's  invitattion  to  religious  life:  Frances  Conlin,  Convent 
of  Our  Lady  of  the  Cenacle,  Lake  Ronkonkoma,  N.Y. ;  Teresa 
Houlihan,  Dominican  Sisters,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Patricia 
Lauber,  St.  Joseph's  Convent,  Toronto;  Audrie  Lowris,  St. 
Joseph's  Convent,  Toronto;  Mary  O'Brien,  Immaculate  Con- 
ception Monastery,  Albany,  N.Y.;  Julie  Richardson,  St.  Jo- 
seph's Convent,  Toronto;  Nyasta  Zachanko,  Monastery  of  the 
Precious  Blood,  Toronto. 


WHAT  1950  GRADS  ARE  DOING: 

Two  are  postulants  in  religious  communities:  Audrie 
Lowrie  in  our  own  St.  Joseph's  Convent  and  Frances  Conklin 
in  the  Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Cenacle. 
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Two  others  have  chosen  marriage:  Ada  Phelan,  who  is 
now  married  to  Clifford  Ball,  Niagara-on-the-Lake,  and  Thelma 
McGuire,  now  Mrs.  Jim  Donnelly,  Peterborough. 

Winnifred  Lownie  is  spending  a  year  at  Grailville,  in 
preparation  for  the  work  in  the  Lay  Apostolate. 

Elaine  Maloney  is  training  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Mont- 
real.. O.C.E.  and  Library  Scjhool  claimed  Helen  Martel  and 
Jean  Munro,  together  with  two  of  the  graduates  of  previous 
years,  Elizabeth  Rice  and  Angela  Wilson  at  O.C.E.,  Eleanor 
Dunn  and  Eleanor  Sherlock  at  Library  School. 

Rose  Marie  LaPalme  is  doing  graduate  work  in  English 
and  is  working  "between  times"  at  the  Registrar's  Office. 

Helen  Boehler  is  likewise  in  the  employ  of  the  University ; 
she  is  at  the  Press. 

Betty  Trollopse  (M.A.)  is  teaching  at  Loretto  Academy, 
Niagara  Falls,  and  Betty  Fitzgerald  at  St.  Joseph's  High 
School,  Islington. 

Catherine  Johnson  is  doing  field  work  at  the  Catholic 
Charities,  as  part  of  her  course  in  social  work  at  the  St. 
Patrick's  School  of  Social  Work,  Ottawa,  and  Adele  Annett  is 
doing  the  same  at  the  Travellers'  Aid,  Union  Station,  To- 
ronto ;  Adele  is  connected  with  the  University  of  Toronto 
School  of  Social  Work. 

Clarine  Jackman  is  in  her  ahosen  field  of  Dramatics. 

Business  life  or  preparation  for  it  has  in  its  ranks  Muriel 
Rouleau  who  is  to  be  married  in  November,  Kcavera  Jarosz, 
Barbara  Nokes,  Marilyn  Finley,  Lorraine  Ambler  (who  may 
yet  be  won  over  by  the  nursing  profession)  Mary  Agnes 
Wilkinson,  Joan  Keogh,  Frances  Lobraico,  Anne  Halasz,  Jac- 
queline Heffron  and  Mary  Poirier.  We  do  not  know  what 
fields  are  attracting  Barbara  Southern,  Patricia  Quinn,  Helen 
Prendergast,  Catherine  Aitchison,  Mary  Tadman  and  Mar- 
garet Lindo. 
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BOOK  REVIEW 

In  his  book  the  "ANGELIC  SHEPHERD,"  Father  Senan, 
O.F.M.  Cap.,  has  attempted  a  very  difficult  task ;  for  it  is  not 
easy  to  present  a  word-picture  that  will  match,  or  rather 
hold  its  own  against,  the  forty-eight  pages  of  superb  photo- 
graphs which  catch  the  reader's  eye  as  soon  as  he  opens  this 
book. 

There  was  another  danger,  too,  that  the  colourful  back- 
ground of  the  Supreme  Pontiff — his  intellectual  brillianciB, 
his  many  distinations  as  student,  priest  and  legate — might 
have  blurred  an  interpretation  into  a  story,  and  stressed  acci- 
dental things,  like  the  ability  to  speak  fluently  in  Italian, 
French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  English,  German  and  Latin. 

Father  Senan  neglects  none  of  the  background,  nor  of  the 
accidents,  but  he  keeps  all  these  things  in  their  place,  stressing 
the  Pontiff's  work  for  peace,  his  burning  charity,  his  concern 
for  the  workers,  his  insistance  that  "only  men  who  pray  can 
bring  social  peace."  He  shows  the  Pope  of  the  Gentiles,  who 
spoke  for  the  Jews,  saying :  "They  are  the  people  Avhose  country 
God  chose  to  be  the  birthplade  of  His  Son.  Our  God  is  their 
God,  and  our  lawgiver  is  their  lawgiver.  For  centuries  they 
have  been  most  unjustly  treated  and  despised.  It  is  time 
they  were  treated  with  justice  and  humanity.  God  wills  it  and 
the  Church  wills  it." 

So  that  from  the  whole  book  there  emerges  a  meaning, 
a  purpose,  a  significance,  that  is  more  than  the  life-story  of 
a  Roman  boy  who  became  Pope,  and  more  meaningful  far  than 
its  forty-eight  pages  of  glorious  pictures. 

There  may  be  a  danger  that  this  book  will  be  classed  as 
just  another  of  those  excellent  but  sometimes  opportunist  pub- 
lications that  have  come  with  the  Holy  Year.  But  "Angelic 
Shepherd"  owes  nothing  to  the  fact  that  religion  is  a  topical 
subject  just  now.  It  is  a  serious,  significant  book,  written  with 
an  insight  and  purpose  that  may  escape  the  careless  reader, 
who  will  be  tempted  to  revel  in  the  pictures  and  miss  the 
message. 

It  is  excellently  printed,  beautifully  turned  out,  and  the 
cover— gold  lettering  on  a  eream  ground — is  a  fine  piece  of 
work. 

"Angelic  Shepherd"  is  published  by  the  Capuchin  Annual 
Office,  Dublin. 
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OUR  SCHOOL.  BUS 

"Here's  the  bus,"  the  girls  exclaim  as  our  orange  and  brown 
school  bus  pulls  into  the  terminal.  On  the  side  of  it  is  painted:  St. 
Joseph's  High  School.  We  all  feel  proud  as  we  clamber  into  our 
school  bus.  As  the  driver  punches  our  tickets  we  bid  good-morning  to 
Sister  who  always  has  enough  pleasant  answers  and  happy  smiles  for 
everyone.  Amidst  the  chatter  and  laughter  we  call  to  a  pal  down  the 
aisle  to  save  us  a  seat.  We  reach  out  seats  after  stepping  on  feet  and 
dropping  various  books.  Above  the  honking  of  horns  and  the  screech- 
ing of  brakes  we  compare  our  answers  in  Algebra  or  memorize 
French  lessons  we  should  have  done  the  night  before.  We  pile  out 
at  our  destination:  St.  Joseph's  High  School. 

Margaret  Anne  Egan,  Gr.  9-A,  S.J.H.'S. 


A  CURIOUS  SPECTACLE 


"What  could  it  possibly  be?" 

Squirming  to  a  more  appropriate  position  amidst  a  group  of 
wondering  playmates,  an  excited,  eager,  little  child  voiced  the  unani- 
mous question. 

Moving  steadily  toward  them  was  an  oblong,  crate-like  thing 
decked  in  outlandish  colours  and  seemed  to  be  actually  walking. 

They  shied  from  the  queer  obstacle,  but  when  closer  they  no- 
ticed that  it  had  human  legs. 

With  one  accord  the  children  rushed  joyously  towards  it,  and 
in  another  moment  a  chuckling,  much  ruffled  little  boy  emerged 
from  his  outlandish  captivity. 

"Oh,  Michael,"  they  giggled.  "What  will  you  think  up  next?" 
They  resolved  never  to  let  him  fool  them  again,  but  deep  down  in 
their  hearts  they  knew  that  he  was  exceptionally  clever  with  dis- 
guises and  might  one  day  be  a  great  comedian. 

Catherine  Richardson,  Gr.  11,  S.J.H.S. 


AT  A  BARGAIN  SALE 

Despite  what  I  have  heard  from  others  about  bargain  sales,  I 
felt  game  enough  to  face  one. 

On  sale  at  Eaton's  were  cotton  blouses  at  $1.99.  The  crowd 
was  enormous  and  the  air  was  filled  with  an  impatient  fluster  of 
words.  Being  pushed  one  way,  then  another,  I  finally  reached  the 
counter.  Blouses  were  strewn  everywhere.  Customers  were  tugging, 
pulling  and  waving  them  in  front  of  the  salesladies  who  were  doing 
their  best  to  serve  everyone  in  turn.  I  picked  up  the  blouse  which  at- 
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tracted  me  the  most  but  to  my  disappointment  found  it  soiled,  but- 
tons missing  and  the  wrong  size.  Placing   it   back   on   the   counter   I 
forced  my  way  back  through  the  crowd    to    a    doorway    and    slowly 
pushed  them  open  with  aching  arms,  thinking  hopelessly, 
"Does  any  good  come  out  of  a  bargain  sale?" 

Evelyn  Ludgate,  Gr.  9-A,  S.J.H.S. 


THE  LITTLE  FLOWER  OF  JESUS 

Teach  us  thy  way,  dear  little  Saint, 

In  play  and  work  and  prayer, 

That  in  your  childlike  love  and  trust, 

We.  too,  may  have  a  share. 

Show  us  the  way  to  feel,  each  day, 

Our  heavenly  Father's  care. 

Make  us  to  love  Our  Lady,  too. 

As  Mother  beyond  compare. 

Oh,  be  our  patron  through  the  year — 

This  year  of  Jubilee — 

This  year  of  Mary's  triumiph,  too — 

Make  us  devout  like  thee. 

(Composed  in  honour  of  St.  Theresa,  our  class  patron.) 

Orade  XA,  S.J.H.S. 


TO  OUR  LADY 


O!  Star  of  the  Ocean!  O  Star  of  the  Sea! 

I  plead  to  be  fashioned  in  pattern  of  thee. 

And  when  my  poor  heart  is  burdened  with  care 

And  loneliness  leads  my  soul  to  despair. 

Help  me  to  offer  Him,  thoug'h  torn  with  pain. 

That  through  my  small  cross,  some  merit  I'll  gain 

Hear  me  dear  Lady,  I  cleave  to  thee  so, 

And  strengthen  my  passions  from  Satan  our  foe. 

Teach  me  humility,  sanctity,  love. 

The  jewels  in  my  crown  that  will  shine  home,  above. 

And  when  my  Dear  Father  has  chosen  my  life 

Grant  me  accept  though  weary  the  strife. 

Dear  Mother  assist  me  when  dark  death  is  nigh. 

In  strength  and  in  patience  to  breathe  my  last  sigh. 

Grade  X-A,  S.J.H.6. 


HALLOWE'EN  THROUGH  THE  AGES 

In  the  old  Celtic  calendar,  the  last  day  of  the  old  year  was  on 
October  thirty-first,  its  night  being  the  time  when  all  the  witches 
and  warlocks  were  abroad  and  held  their  wicked  revels.  On  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity  it  was  taken  over  as  the  Eve  of  All  Hal- 
lows or  All  Saints.  It  would  be  very  common  in  those  days  to  see 
streams  of  Catholics  going  to  Midnight  Mass  in  honour  of  this  feast 
day. 

In  our  day,  this  night  is  called  Hallowe'en  and  is  celebrated  in 
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a  pagan  way  in  which  pumpkins,  black  cats  and  witches  are  the  chief 
characters  instead  of  God  and  the  Saints.  On  this  particula,r  night, 
many  strange  creatures  roam  the  streets.  The  shouts  of  merry 
children  can  be  heard.  A  gay  little  gypsy  and  roly-poly  ghost  run 
through  the  multicoloured  leaves  covering  the  sidewalks.  Behind,  a 
huge  black  cat  and  ugly-looking  witch  carrying  a  broom,  follow  the 
others  to  a  red-shuttered  house.  Cries  of  "Shell  out,  shell  out,  or 
we'll  break  your  windows  inside  out"  can  be  heard  through  the 
darkness  of  night.  From  house  to  house  they  go,  being  rewarded 
with  apples,  jelly-beans,   pop-corn  from  the  occupants  within. 

What  gaiety  this  scene  reveals,  but  how  distant  from  the 
Christian  practices.  Would  that  the  so-called  Hallowe'en  night  were 
observed  in  a  manner  befitting  the  Eve  of  All  Saints'  Day. 

Natalie  Walsh,  Gr.  12,  S.J.H.S. 


THE  STREET  I  LIVE  ON 


Our  street  boasts  two  Irish  terriers  and  one  setter,  all  sworn 
enemies.  There  are  also  numerous  cats  who  are  continually  at  odds, 
to  say  nothing  of  many  youngsters.  When  the  early  morning  was 
shattered  by  a  loud  yelp  it  was  the  animal  kingdom  that  caused  the 
disturbance.  Two  dogs  and  a  cat  raced  madly  down  the  street  show- 
ing no  mercy  to  gardens  or  lawns.  The  excitement  settled  down  when 
the  participants  chose  Stewart's  lawn  for  the  battleground.  By  now 
all  that  was  visible  was  a  whirling  mass  of  brown  and  yellow.  At 
that  moment  a  patrol  car  rounded  the  corner  and  two  officers  hopped 
out.  With  a  near-by  hose  they  soon  put  an  end  to  the  disorder.  Once 
more  Strath  Avenue  settled  down  to  a  peaceful  morning. 

Carol  Lappin,  Gr,  9-A,  S.J.H.S. 


THE  STREET  I  LIVE  ON 


To  me  the  street  I  live  on  is  the  beat  in  the  world.  There  are  no 
elaborate  houses  or  beautiful  bungalows — just  ordinary  frame 
houses.  You  can't  judge  the  street  by  its  houses,  it's  the  people  in 
them.  They  are  very  friendly,  always  ready  and  willing  to  help  one 
in  need  and  sympathetic  in  time  of  sorrow. 

It  seemis  to  be  a  motto  for  every  family  on  our  street  that  a 
home  isn't  complete  without  a  dog.  Thus  our  street  boasts  more  dogs 
than  the  whole  neighbourhood.  I  counted  them  to  twenty-'three  once 
and  I  was  only  half-way  down  the  street. 

It  is  a  menace  too  that  every  dog  has  his  own  personal  enemy. 
Thus  when  two  start  to  fight  all  they  hear  is  the  alarm  and  then  a 
free-for-all.  Confusion  begins!  Hot  water!  Waving  brooms!  The  dog 
catcher!  (Peace  again.  Just  a  friendly  fight  on  a  friendly  street  in  a 
friendly  neighbourhood. 

Alice  Kolinsnyk,  Gr.  9-A,  S.J.H.S. 
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FAI^Ii  EVENTS  AT  ST.  JOSEPH'S 

iSt.  Joseph's  College  School  is  determined  to  make  the  Red 
Feather  Drive  the  most  successful  one  yet, — judging  from  the  dif- 
ferent activities  of  all  classes; 

9-C  and  12-A  contributed  fun  and  money  by  raffling  kittens. 
Janet  Somerville  and  Moyra  Cawkell  were  the  lucky  winners. 

9-A  decided  to  catch  our  fancy  with  a  Gibson  Girl  doll  raffle, 
and  9-D  had  an  auction  sale. 

13-B  tempted  everyone  with  delicious  cake,  and  made  a  profit- 
able contribution  to  the  Red  Feather. 

12-A  and  11-A  also  took  advantage  of  our  sweet  tooth  with 
candy  sales,  which  offered  all  varieties  of  candy. 

If  we  keep  up  the  good  work,  we  will  be  able  to  put  the  Red 
Feather  over  the  top. 

Among  the  new  activities  of  St.  Joseph's  this  year  are  the  Glee 
Club,  The  Camera  Club  and  the  Library  Club. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  Year  Book.  We  all  pledge  our  support, 
to  help  in  making  the  book  a  success. 

Helen  Lynch.  XII-A,  S.J.C.S. 


ONE  OF  THE  SEVEN  WONDERS  OF  THE  WORLD 

I  used  to  live  in  Niagara  Falls.  I  saw  the  Falls  at  least  once  a 
week,  but  I  did  not  realize  how  beautiful  they  really  were  until  I 
moved  away. 

After  three  years  in  Toronto,  I  visited  Niagara.  Then  I  realized 
what  a  wonderful  sight  this  really  was.  Tons  of  water  pouring  over 
the  bank  into  the  gorge,  where  it  tumbles  and  splashes  the  shores 
as  it  rolls  on  to  Lake  Ontario. 

We  went  to  the  Cave  of  the  Winds  beneath  the  Falls.  Here  we 
went  out  on  a  little  piece  of  land  jutting  out  under  the  thin  glassy 
spray  around  us. 

We  walked  to  Whirlpool  park  to  see  the  twisting  whirlpool;  then 
on  to  Devil's  Hole  Park  where  we  went  down  and  dabbled  our  toes  in 
the  Niagara  River.  The  waves  splashed  and  the  strong  undercurrent 
make  this  a  rare  spectacle  of  beauty  as  the  foam  rises  high  in  the 
sky. 

If  you  have  never  gone  to  Niagara  Falls,  I  advise  a  trip  because 
never  again  will  you  hear  the  mighty  roar  and  see  the-  sight  of  water 
swishing  and  whirling  to  and  fro.  Niagara  Falls  is  "One  of  the  Seven 
Wonders  of  the  World." 

Barbara  (Sutherland,  X-D,  S.J.C.S. 


THOUGHTS  FROM  SCHOOL  CONFERENCES 

These  thoughts  were  gleaned  from  a  conference  on  the  vocation 
to  Religious  life: 

Everyone  has  a  special  reason  for  being  on  earth,  and  if  they 
do  not  fulfil  their  responsibility,  how  can  they  expect  to  reach 
Heaven.  It  is  not  their  choice  that  matters.  They  do  not  choose  God. 
God  chooses  them, 

Catherine  Pillo,  X-C,  S.J.C.S. 
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A  BRAVE  DEED 

I  spent  my  holidays  at  Port  Dalhousie.  One  day,  a  picnic  came 
from  Toronto  and  I  went  down  to  the  park  hoping  to  meet  friends 
from  the  city.  While  there,  I  witnessed  a  Brave  Deed. 

The  picknickers  were  swimming  and  among  them  was  a  boy  of 
ten.  The  lad  swam  beyond  the  buoy  and  I  saw  that  he  was  in  very 
deep  water.  I  hesitated  to  call,  lest  1  would  frighten  him,  but  told 
some  people  on  shore  that  he  was  beyond  his  depth.  His  chum 
watching  him,  saw  his  peril,  and  immediately  swam  out  to  him.  The 
boy  came  up  for  the  last  time,  as  his  friend  reached  him.  Quickly,  he 
knocked  him  out  and  dragged  him  towards  shore,  where  help  was 
given  him. 

This  brave  deed,  proved  that  no  one  is  too  young  to  learn  pre- 
sence of  mind. 

Maryane  Walsh,  IX-C,  S.J.C.S. 


THANKSGIVING 


As  I  awoke  on  Thanksgiving  morning  my  mind  wandered  back 
to  the  pioneer  days,  when  the  people  gave  Thanksgiving  to  God  for 
their  freedom  in  this  country. 

I  visualized  our  home  as  the  old  frame  house  with  wide  open 
windows  letting  in  the  sweet  fresh  air.  The  day  was  warm  and  the 
people  were  in  good  spirits.  In  the  kitchen  the  mother  with  her  high 
collared  dress  and  hooped  skirts  was  preparing  the  turkey. 

The  father  enters  with  wood  for  the  fire,  and  with  a  cheery  word 
for  all,  returns  to  the  outdoors,  to  attend  the  many  chores  that  await 
him.  When  the  dinner  bell  rings,  all  hurry  to  the  dining  room.  Here 
gathers  a  happy  and  grateful  family.  Although  their  country  is  still 
small,  they  realized  (as  they  say  their  grace)  that  it  will  someday 
be  built  of  huge  and  prosperous  cities.  There  will  be  freedom  of 
religion,  speech  and  the  right  to  vote. 

As  I  went  downstairs  to  breakfast,  I  felt  proud  that  I  have  ex- 
perienced all  the  dreams  of  those  courageous  people  come  true. 

Anne  Priestly,  IX-C,  S.J.C.S. 


ROBERT   IX)UIS   STEVENSON 

On  November  13,  1850,  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  was  born. 

His  father  and  grandfather  had  been  lighthouse  builders, 
and  it  seemed  that  he  should  follow  in  their  footsteps.  But,  because 
of  poor  health  and  love  of  travel  he  went  to  Europe. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  his  first  book,  "The  Pentland  Rising", 
was  published.  After  travelling  for  some  time,  he  turned  to  writing 
a  series  of  novels.  His  first  books,  "An  Island  Voyage"  and 
"Travels  with  a  Donkey  in  the  Cevennes",  did  not  become  famous 
until  "Kidnapped",  "Doctor  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde",  "The  Master 
of  Ballantrae",  and  "The  Black  Arrow"  were  written. 

Later  he  travelled  to  Ara«rica  and  then  to  Sameon  Island  where 
he  died  at  the  age  of  forty-four.  On  top  of  the  hill  where  he  was 
buried,  no  guns  are  allowed  so  that  "the  birds  may  live  undisturbed 
and  raise  above  his  grave  the  songs  he  loved  so  well." 

Elizabeth  Barron,  IX-A,  S.J.C.S. 
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A  STRANGER  TO  KOREA 

Not  many  months  ago  Korea  was  one  of  the  least  known 
countTies  in  the  world.  Now,  since  "The  Land  of  Morning  Calm"  is 
aflame  due  to  the  war,  Korea  is  top  subject  on  all  lips. 

This  country  is  rich  in  resources.  Three-quarters  of  its  popu- 
lation engage  in  agriculture.  But,  with  all  its  wealth,  Korea  knows 
almost  unimaginable  poverty.  A  G.I.  will  meet  a  child  soaking  wet  in 
the  early  morning  hours  because  it  had  slept  under  a  tree  during  a 
heavy  rain;  his  clothes  are  raggetty.  If  the  soldier  gives  this  child  a 
dime  he  will  buy  a  little  something,  and  share  it  with  his  friends.  If 
you  should  enter  the  house  of  a  more  fortunate  Korean  with  your 
shoes  on,  it  shows  that  you  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  they  eat  off 
the  floor.  The  floors  are  kept  spotlessly  clean. 

These  people  are  primitive  in  many  ways;  consequently,  a 
stranger  may  look  down  on  them,  at  first.  Later,  one  learns  to  love 
these  people,  because  they  are  human  like  ourselves.  They  have  feel- 
ings. They  know  the  sweetest  thing  in  life — to  love  and  to  be  loved. 
They  are  our  brothers  whom  we  are  now  defending  against  the 
enemies  of  the  world. 

Denise  Campeau,  IX-A,  S.J.C.S. 


ROSARY  SUNDAY 


Again  the  Holy  Hour  was  held  at  the  Exhibition  Park.  The 
feature  of  the  Holy  Hour  was  the  living  Rosary  formed  by  five  hun- 
dred girls  from  St.  Joseph's  College  School.  As  each  Ave  was  said  a 
cape  was  unfolded. 

Before  the  Rosary  started,  the  crowd  applauded  the  marchinig 
and  playing  of  iSt.  Michael's,  iSt.  Mary's,  De  La  Salle  and  Columbus 
Boy's  band.  'St.  Joseph's  and  St.  Michael's  nurses  had  scarlet-lined 
capes  folded  over  their  arms.  The  sworded  Knights  of  Columbus 
brought  the  bishops  and  hundreds  of  seminarians  to  the  Altar.  The 
Holy  Namie  societies  carried  banners  from  each  parish.  One  of 
Father  Ronan's  boys  sang  the  "Panis  Angelicus,"  and  the  boys  so- 
prano John  Shield  sang  the  "Ave  Maria". 

Bishop  Ddgnan,  told  us  that  the  Holy  Hour  was  for  the  love  of 
God  and  His  Immaculate  Mother.  Father  Hickey,  led  the  assembly 
in  renewal  of  the  Holy  Name  Society  pledge. 

The  Living  Rosary  that  day  was  one  of  the  happiest  days  for  all 
the  thirty  thousand  people  who  took  part  in  the  Holy  Hour. 

Thirty  thousand  people  cannot  be  wrong! 

Loretta  Masternak,  X-C,  S.J.C.S. 


In  choosing  a  vocation  you  must  consider  well  all  the  good 
points  as  well  as  the  bad.  Sometimes  people  are  drawn  to  a  vocation 
because  of  the  pleasures  and  do  not  think  about  the  hardships.  Thus 
when  they  come  upon  them,  they  are  not  prepared,  and  so,  fail.  You 
must  never  start  a  vocation  until  you  have  measured  carefully  both 
sides  of  it. 

Frances  McConnachie,  X-C,  S.J.C.S. 
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SPEARING  PEAS 

My  heart  was  pounding  and  my  stomach  topsy-turvy.  I  took 
a  final  look  in  the  mirror,  pushed  back  an  imp  of  a  curl,  and 
rushed  downstairs.    I  was  off  to  my  first  banquet. 

Dinner  was  served  and  I  was  amazed  at  the  wonderful  things 
to  eat,  turkey,  potatoes,  turnips,  and — oh  no!  but  yes,  there  they 
were  on  my  plate,  my  dreaded  eneniy — peas. 

Grace  being  said  everyone  proceeded  to  eat  and  I  to  my  unhappy 
task  of  trying  to  spear  the  peas.  I  approached  slowly  and  then 
pounced,  but  alas,  I  fell  short  and  the  peas  went  scurrying  across 
the  table.  I  gave  an  agonizing  glance  to  my  mother,  which  was 
returned  with  one  of  disgust.  I  tried  my  luck  again.  I  moved 
more  slowly  and  came  up  behind  it  and  cornered  it  between 
potato  and  turkey.  Surely  I  would  get  it  this  time!  Surely  I 
would  get  it  this  time;  but  again  it  bounded  across  the  table, 
to  my  humiliation,  and  under  a  guest's  plate. 

The  banquet  is  over  and  I  had  a  lecture  about  my  behaviour, 
and  am  going  to  bed  vowing  that  whenever  and  if  ever  I  have  a 
bunquet   I   shall   never   serve    that   menace   to   society, — peas. 

Elizabeth   McArthur,   10-C,  S.J.C.S. 


A  HOLIDAY 


As  the  bus,  destined  for  Buffalo,  wheeled  slowly  out  of  the 
Grey  Coach  Terminal,  I  realized  that  my  dream  of  a  holiday  in 
New  England  was  coming  true. 

We  did  not  reach  the  coast  for  five  days  but  my  Mother  and 
I  enjoyed  the  trip  through  the  Berkshire  Hills.  When  we  arrived 
at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  we  were  taken  on  a  sight-seeing  tour 
of  the  quaint  little  town.  One  magnificent  sight  was  Roger  Williams 
Memorial   Park,   with  its  many  thick,   green  trees  and   fountains. 

During  our  stay  in  Providence  we  took  a  drive  to  Boston,  sixty 
miles  away.  The  biggest  thrill  of  the  visit  was  passing  through 
Summer  Tunnel,  that  joins  Boston  proper  with  Boston  East.  A 
mile  long,  this  tunnel  is  built  below  the  water  and  is  lighted 
at  intervals  of  twenty  feet. 

The  days  flew  by,  and  soon  we  were  travelling  along  high 
up  in  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont.  The  farms  and  tiny  villages 
below  us  looked  like  doll  houses  placed  on  a  large  green  carpet. 
When  we  reached  the  custom  office  at  the  Canadian  border,  we 
knew  we  were  home.  We  look  forward  to  taking  the  beautiful 
trip  again. 

Dolores  McNeil,   IX-B,   S.J.C.S. 


In  the  many  walks  of  life,  we  will  observe  one  thing.  There  is  a 
cross  to  bear!  To  some  of  us,  this  is  a  great  sacrifice.  To  others  an 
act  of  enkindling  love  in  thanksgiving  for  God'e  kindness  to  us. 

Joan  Pringle,  X-C,  S.J.C.S. 
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SAVED  BY  A  CX)WBE(LIi 

One  evening  during  our  summer  holidays,  Dad,  Mum  and  I 
walked  up  the  long  and  beautiful  road  leading  to  LaFontaine. 
On  our  way,  we  came  to  a  narrow  side  road,  which  we  could 
not  resist  following.  This  road  ended  abruptly  on  a  hill  over- 
looking the  village  towards  which  we  had  started. 

Just  ahead  of  us  lay  a  huge  bush.  Mum  concluded  that  if 
we  went  far  enough  in  it,  we  would  soon  come  out  where  we 
started.  iSo,  never  doubting  Mum's  sense  of  direction,  Dad  and 
I  followed.  After  half  an  'hour  of  struggling  through  undergrowth, 
a  doubt  began  to  creep  into  my  mind.  In  another  hour,  I  was, 
frankly,  scared.  The  forest  had  changed  to  a  black  wilderness  of 
creeping  shadows,  and  my  parents,  into  two  rather  white-faced 
persons,  vainly  searching  for  a  sign  of  a  human  being. 

Just  as  our  despair  had  reached  a  climax,  something  sounded, 
far  off  but  clear.  It  was  a  cowbell,  clanking  at  intervals.  It  was 
indescribably  welcome,  and  without  a  word,  we  plunged  towards 
it.  We  came  upon  a  farmhouse,  the  owners  of  which  offered  to 
drive  us  to  the  hotel  on  their  tractor. 

We  accepted  the  offer  and  perched  precariously  on  top  of 
that  vehicle,  we  rode  triumiphantly  home. 

Janet  Somerville,   IX-D,  S.J.C.S. 


THE  MARTYRS'  SHRINE 


On  a  Sunday  in  July,  my  family  went  on  a  Slovak  pilgrimage  to 
the  'Martyrs'  Shrine. 

When  the  train  arrived  at  Old  St.  iMarie,  the  pilgrims,  who  were 
dressed  in  their  native  costume,  formed  a  long  procession.  The  girls 
carried  a  beautifully  decorated  statue  of  our  Blessed  Virgin,  while 
the  men  carried  a  C^oss  which  weighed  four  hundred  pounds.  This 
was  later  erected  on  a  hill  in  memory  of  the  Slovak  people.  They 
sang  hymns  in  their  native  tongue  while  ascending  the  hill  to  the 
beautiful  gray  stone  church,  where  they  heard  Mass.  The  priest 
preached  a  stirring  sermon,  which  we  did  not  understand,  because 
we  were  not  of  that  tonque. 

After  Mass,  we  went  to  the  pavilion  for  lunch,  and  later  to  soe 
the  beautiful  shrines.  At  the  outlook,  we  saw  the  vast  extent  of  lands 
bordering  the  blue  waters  of  Georgian  Bay. 

Benediction  was  held  in  the  Church.  We  then  went  to  see  the 
old  forts  of  the  Huron  Indians. 

About  six-thirty,  we  left  the  Martyrs'  Shrine  and  all  its  wonders 
for  another  year. 

Joan  Baird,  IX-A,  S.J.C.S. 


The  highest  of  all  vocations  is  to  be  called  by  God  to  serve  Him 
in  the  Religious  life.  It  is  not  what  we  want  to  be  that  counts,  but 
what  God  wants  ub  to  be. 

Sylvia  Kennedy,  X-C,  S.J.C.S. 
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C?HRISTMAS  EVE 

A«  the    great  grandfather-clock  struck  the  hour, 
Church-bells  are  heard  from  a  distant  tower. 
The  cheerful  smiles  on  the  children's  faces 
Depict   their   visit  to   wondrous   places 
Where  they  can  feast  on  sugar-plums, 
Then  happily  suck  their  sweetened  thumbs. 

While  guardian  angels  their  watch  do  keep 
And  the  two  little  children  peacefully  sleep, 
Eight  prancing  reindeer  and  Santa  dear 
Arrive  at  the  house  to  bring   Christmas  cheer 
To  the  twins,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  too, 
To  father,  and  mother,   and  baby  Lou. 

He  cannot   forget   all   the   girls   and   boys. 

So  jolly  old  Santa  with  his  sack  full  of  toys, 

Squeezes  down  the  chimney,  an'd,  covered  with  soot. 

Looks  like  a  stove-pipe  from  head  to  foot. 

But  nevertheless,  to  work  he  goes. 

And  fills  the  hanging  stockings  down  to  the  toes. 

Looking  about  a.t  the  tree  so  bright, 

Old  Santa  smiles  in  sheer  delight, 

And,  turning,  mounts  the  chimney-top. 

With  a  squeeze  and  a  push,  a  skip  and  a  hop. 

Then,  reins  in  hand  lest  he  should  fall, 

His  reindeer  he  begins  to  call. 

Stella  Werbicki,  X-D,  S.J.C.S. 


THE  JBSiUIT  MISSIONS 

In  1625,  the  first  Jesuits  came  to  New  France.  Among  them  were 
Fathers  Brebeuf,  Lalemant  and  Daniel.  These  Jesuits,  all  of  noble 
ancestry,  chose  the  Indian  mission.  They  tried  a  year  among  the 
Algonquins,  but  were  disappointed  and  for  the  next  three  years  they 
worked  among  the  Hurons.  Quebec  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1629 
and  until  the  French  returned  the  work  came  to  an  end. 

In  1632,  again  under  French  rule,  the  Jesuits  returned  to  New 
France,  and  their  work  was  expanded  more  than  ever  before.  The 
Huron  mission  was  revived,  and  schools  for  Indian  and  French  boys 
were  founded  at  Quebec.  However,  the  Huron  country  was  in  great 
danger,  large  war-parties  of  Iroquois  were  swarming  across  the 
St.  Lawrence,  cutting  the  route  to  Quebec.  On  July  4,  St.  Joseph's 
Church  was  filled  with  nearly  seven  hundred  prisoners,  many  of 
whom  they  killed. 

In  the  next  year  two  more  towns  were  attacked.  The  Jesuits 
were  tortured  to  death  and  many  Hurons  massacred.  The  mission 
was  abandoned,  and  several  thousand  fugitives  gathered  on  an  island 
in  Georgian  Bay,  hoping  to  make  a  fresh  start.  In  the  spring  the 
Iroquois  aippeared  again  and  they  were  scattered  far  and  wide. 

Shirley  Weatherly.  X-D,  S.J.C.S. 
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AUTUMN 

Through  wooded  glen  and  scenic  dale, 
Past  corn   stalk,   tree,  and  quail, 
I  love  to  walk  in  my  autumin  world, 
Gaze  at  the  skies,  the  clouds  and  birds, 
And  watch  the  smoke  that  curls. 

Oh,    look    about,    to    see    the    space, 

The   beauty   of  this  place, 

One    could    almost    wish    there   were 

fA   tree,    with    amber   leaves   for   shade. 

It  is  autumn — that's  what  I  wish  to  stress. 

A  different  world  it  seems. 

You  will  agree  with  me,  I  know. 

That  the  autumn  season  is  the  best. 


Barbara   Schreider,    X-D,    S.J.C.S. 


MARYIiAKE 


Last  year,  we  made  a  visit  to  iMarylake.  Travelling  on  the  char- 
tered bus  was  fun.  We  sang  songs  and  told  jokes.  As  we  arrived 
there,  we  beheld  the  tranquility  of  the  countryside.  The  priest  who 
met  us  was  standing  beside  the  beautiful  shrine  with  a  small  statue 
of  Our  Lady  of  Grace  in  it.  On  the  way  to  Benediction,  four  girls 
carried  the  statue  on  a  wooden  stretcher,  to  the  Church,  and  then 
back  again  when  it  was  over.  After  we  had  said  the  outdoor  stations, 
we  were  shown  around  the  Farm.  We  saw  horses,  cows,  pigs,  dogs, 
and  all  different  kinds  of  fowl.  We  ate  our  lunch  in  the  cafeteria, 
and  then  walked  through  the  fields  to  the  lake  which  is  from  six  to 
eighty  feet  deep.  We  took  pictures  and  later  played  baseball,  with  the 
Principal  as  referee.  We  had  a  wonderful  time. 

Dolores  Benedet,  IX-A,  S.J.C.S. 


AUTUMN 

When   the   leaves   begin    to   fall, 
And  you  hear  the  swallow's  call, 
Then,  you  know  that  autumn's  here, 
The  best  season  of  the  year. 

It  is   like  a  spirit  come   to  say, 
"Get  ready,   my  friend,  the  Snow, 
For  I  will  soon  be  gone,  you  know. 
When  your  wintry  winds  do  blow." 

"iMy   cousin    Summer   has   passed   away. 
And   left  behind  a  cooler  day. 
Now   the   leaves  are   turning   fast. 
My   colourful    life    will    quickly    pass." 

Marie  Walker,  X-D,  S.J.CS. 
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GOD'S  MASTERPIECE 

One  of  the  many  scenic  treats  which  every  fortunate  traveller 
enjoys  is  the  Grand  Canyon  in  Arizona. 

The  steep  cliffs  which  slope  for  thousands  of  feet,  end  abruptly 
in  the  mud  churned  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  whose  constant 
flow  has  worn  the  age  old  rock  into  many  .picturesque  formations. 
In  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  red  gold  and  brown  rocks  blend  their 
colours  in  a  breath-taking  view,  while  the  sky  above  offers  its  peace- 
ful blue,  thus  creating  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  in  the  world. 
This  is  truly  one  of  God's  Masterpieces. 

Therese  Lawrence,  IX-B,  S.J.C.'S. 


ST.  GERAiRD,  THE  MOTHER'S  SAINT 

St.  Gerard,  a  Redemptorist  lay-brother,  had  the  great  gift  of 
making  nature  follow  him. 

He  performed  miracles  and  was  loved  by  all.  On  one  occasion, 
while  praying  before  the  Blessed  Sacram'ent,  he  called  out: 

"Oh  Lord,   please  let  me  go,  for   I  have   work   to   do." 

On  another  occasion,  the  Redemptorists  lacked  food.  Gerard 
went  to  a  certain  home  and  asked  for  food.  The  woman's  reply 
was,  that  she  had  only  one  bag  of  flour,  but  that  he  could  have 
half  of  it.  He  blessed  the  bag,  and  took  his  half.  Later  the  woman 
went  to  get  the  flour  and  found  the  bag  full!  It  never  became  empty 
after  that. 

St.  Oerard  was  a  lay-brother,  who  could  neither  say  Mass,  or 
hear  confessions,  but  because  he  loved  God  with  his  whole  being 
he  became  a  great  saint. 

Mary  Zimmerman,  X-D.,  S.J.C.S.. 


MAKE-BEILIEVE  IiANE 


The  flowers  never  die, 
The  birds  always  sing. 
If  only   I   could   stay 
I'd  live  like  a  king. 

The  brook  is  so  merry 
It  bubbles  and  sings, 
And  dances  on  rocks 
Around   bushes   and   things. 

In    the    light    blue    waters 
Of  the  foamng  deep 
The   fish   seem   to   glide 
Without   making   a   peep. 


The   golden   sun. 
The    sparkling    rain 
All    live    together 
In  my  Make-Believe  Lane 

I   guess   it's   silly. 
But   I   love   it   so 
I  visit   my   lane 
With  every  woe. 

It's    very   pretty. 
This    lane   of   mine. 
You  don't  have  to  sleep 
Or  stop   to   dine. 


Now  that  I've  told  you 
Of  this  place  of  no  pain 
Why  not  come  down 
And  see  Make-Believe  Lane. 

Dorothy  Whitney,  X-D 
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TRUE  CHAMPIONS 

Heroes  of  sport  have  become  idols  of  the  generation.  This  may 
be  proven  when  we  speak  of  the  famous  Notre  Dame  football  team 
from  South  Bend,   Indiana. 

The  University  of  Notre  Dame  is  carried  on  by  the  Holy  Cross 
Fathers.  In  this  College,  the  priests  carefully  instruct  their  students 
in  football.  These  young  boys  combine  their  actions  to  produce  team- 
work and  clean  sportsmanship,  thus  giving  the  United  States  their 
best  football  team.  This  team,  which  for  several  successive  years 
has  beaten  each  opposing  team  and  holds  the  record  of  continual 
victory,  has  put  each  game  into  the  hands  of  Our  Lady.  On  the 
day  of  the  game,  the  players  attend  Mass  in  a  body  and  receive  the 
Holy  Eucharist. 

A  good  motto  for  true  champions  such  as  these  may  be:  Study 
and  success  make  a  pair. 

Diane    Purvis,    X-C,    S.J.C.S. 


HAND  THAT  I  SEE 


If  you  have  ever  examined  the  hands  of  people  in  places  such 
as  street-cars,  you  will  find  they  have  a  tale  to  tell.  On  a  street- 
car one  day  I  began  to  reflect.  I  pondered  over  the  hands  of  an 
old  woman.  The  protruding  veins  and  wrinkles  told  of  work  and 
experience.  I  noticed  too,  the  burly  hands  of  a  man.  Some  showed 
hard  work,  others  showed  white  collar  jobs.  A  child's  chubby 
hands  curl.  The  dimples  which  to  the  mother  seem  to  be  dirt- 
catchers  were  most  attractive.  Hands  covered  by  lace  glovas 
showed  slenderness.  Our  hands  are  of  great  value,  for  without 
them   we  could   do   almost   nothing. 

Bernice  Leschinsky,   X-C,  S.J.C.S. 


A  LITHUANIAN   LrBGEND 


Long,  long  ago  under  the  Baltic  Sea,  there  lived  a  lovely 
Queen  named  Jurati,  the  daughter  of  the  mighty  god  Terkunas 
(Thunder).  Queen  Jurati  ruled  the  Baltic  ISea  and  the  subjects 
were  the  fishes.  They  were  forbidden  to  be  eaten  and  she  had 
contented  herself  with  biting  only  half  of  the  flounders,  which 
she  loved  so  much,  and  threw  the  other  half  back  into  the  sea. 

lOne  time,  she  received  a  message  that  a  young  fisherman, 
Kastytis,  was  catching  her  subjects.  Jurati  went  with  her  mer- 
maids to  the  spot  where  Kastytis  was  mending  his  nets  on  t"he 
shore.  The  mermaids,  with  their  songs  and  dances,  turned  the 
fisherman  into  deep  water.  Kastytis  was  destined  to  meet  his 
death  under  the  waves.  But,  the  Queen  had  pity  on  the  young 
fisherman  and  saved  his  life.    Thereafter  she  visited  him  every  day. 

One  day  the  Thunder  heard  of  his  daughter's  visits  to  a 
mortal.  He  was  angry  and  dropped  a  thunder-bolt  from  the  skies, 
which  killed  the  Queen  and  shattered  her  amber  palace  into  a 
thousand  pieces.  Amber  is  still  floating  up  to  the  beaches  of 
the  Baltic  Sea  in  Lithuania. 

Danute   Scepavicius,   IX-B,   S.J.C.S. 
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MY  FIRST  PI/AJf E  TRIP 

"Flight  9,  Rineanna,  Ireland,  to  New  York.  Will  passengers 
please  proceed  through  customs?"  That  deep  voice  sent  shivers  down 
my  spine,  as  I  hurried  towards  the  customs.  The  dull  roar,  the  smooth 
ride  along  the  runway,  and  we  were  off! 

Looking  down,  I  could  see  people,  fields,  cars  and  houses  like 
little  dots  on  a  big  map.  When  nearing  Lisbon,  Portugal,  one  of  our 
engines  went  dead.  The  order  to  fasten  safety  belts  was  given.  My 
heart  was  in  my  mouth  and  I  wished  I  was  on  the  ground  instead  of 
in  the  air.  I  prayed  then,  as  I  have  never  prayed  before.  We  landed 
safely  at  last. 

In  six  more  hours,  Mother  and  I  were  in  Toronto,  Canada,  tell- 
ing about  the  wonderful  time  we  had  in  Ireland,  and  relating  our 
narrow  escape  in  a  plane.  Emily  Theresa  Miller,  IX-O,  S.J.C.S. 


A  VACATION 


Everything  that  a  girl  may  do  in  life,  such  as  wife  and  mother, 
a  stenographer,  a  nurse,  or  a  Sister,  is  just  a  way  of  accomplishing 
the  one  great  task  of  all,  to  be  a  child  of  God,  and  get  to  Heaven. 

The  main  thing  in  life  is  to  follow  the  life  which  'God  wishes 
us  to  lead.  To  become  a  mother  and  raise  children  in  a  good 
Catholic  home,  to  be  a  stenographer  and  follow  the  business  life 
with  honesty,  to  become  a  nurse  attending  some  of  God's  more 
unfortunate  creatures,  or  to  be  a  Sister  and  offer  to  God  your 
entire  life,  are  each  and  all  ways  of  fulfilling  God's  wishes. 

In  whatever  vocation  we  place  ourselves,  we  should  be  sure 
that  it  is  one  God  wishes  for  us,  and  sihould  keep  in  mind  the  saying: 
"Be  the  best  of  whatever  you  are."  Joan  Sartor,  X-D,  S.J.C.S. 


MY  PETS 

"Kelly"  is  our  budgie,  and  is  named  because  of  his  Kelly  green 
chest  and  velvety  green  tail.  Twinkling  brown  eyes  peep  out  at 
you  from  either  side  of  a  blue  nose  perched  on  a  small  yellow 
head.  Kelly  is  an  acrobat,  and  turns  somersaults  all  day  long  and 
leaps  and  jumps  from  perch  to  perch. 

"Taffy",  our  cocker  spaniel,  has  taffy-coloured  fur,  the  cutest 
ears  and  freckles  on  his  nose,  and  slightly  bowed  legs.  He  is  full 
of  mischief.  If  you  leave  your  stockings  on  your  bed,  you  may 
meet  Taffy  trotting  down  stairs  holding  them  proudly  in  his  mouth. 

Our  life   would   feel   a   void,   were   we   to   lose   these   pets. 

Barbara  Thorpe,  X-D,  S.J.C.S. 


AUTUMN 

It  Is  autumn.  The  beautifully  coloured  leaves  are  floating  lazily 
down  to  the  ground.  The  sun  shines  as  the  cool  breezes  rustle 
through  the  leaves.  As  I  walk  slowly  down  a  deserted  road,  I  see  na- 
ture at  its  best.  The  birds  flying  to  and  fro  are  singing  merrily. 
Sometimes  I  see  a  rabbit  darting  quickly  by.  The  pumpkins  peep 
their  heads  above  the  ground  and  wonder  if  they  will  ever  be  pump- 
kin pie,  or  a  jack-o-lantern.  All  seasons  are  beautiful,  but  I  think 
autumn  is  the  best.  Helen  Wagner,  IX-C,  S.J.CiS. 
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I  CHOSE  A  CATHOLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL, 

I  knelt  before  the  statue  of  Our  Lady  on  the  mantelpiece  in 
our  livingroom.  "Dear  Lady,  please  help  me  to  decide  what  to  do! 
What  decision  to  make."  She  did  help  me,  for  Monday  morning  I 
marched  into  the  Collegiate  office  and  obtained  my  transfer. 
Tuesday  morning  I  was  on  my  way  to  St.  Joseph's  High  School. 

My  difficulties  started  back  in  the  summer  preceding  my 
entry  into  a  high  school.  I  thought  of  going  to  a  Catholic  one,  but 
my  friend  proffered  arguments  to  the  contrary.  "Oh  you  don't  want 
to  go  to  a  stuffy  old  girls'  school,  do  you?  In  the  Collegiate 
there'll  be  boys  in  the  room.  You've  to  learn  to  get  along  with 
the  opposite  sex.  They  have  football  and  basketball  games.  And 
you  have  to  pay  tuition  at  a  Catholic  high  School.  Besides,  all 
you'll  hear  the  entire  day  is  religion,  God  and  the  saints."  With 
these  biased  arguments  I  decided  to  go  to  Collegiate. 

For  two  years  I  was  one  of  the  thousands,  sauntering  from  one 
period  to  another,  learning  a  bit  of  French,  a  bit  of  Mathematics, 
plus  a  few  other  subjects.  The  word  "God"  was  never  uttered 
unless  with  profanity  or  the  occasional  teacher  might  say  the  Our 
Father.  I  was  there  two  years,  went  to  football  and  basketball 
games,  cheered  and  rooted  for  the  team  but  my  heart  wasn't 
there.  I  never  mentioned  it  to  anyone.  I  didn't  care  about  my 
studies,  because  some  witty  boys  would  make  side  remarks  to  which 
we  girls  replied  with  hearty  laughs,  thereby  missing  points  of  the 
lesson. 

I  was  no  angel  those  two  year  despite  my  earlier  Catholic 
training.  A  year  is  a  long  time  and  I  soon  forgot  miany  Catholic 
principles.  I  went  to  Church  every  Sunday,  but  was  practically 
a  pagan  all  week.  I  skipped  school,  criticized  the  teachers  and 
pupils,  and  often  got  angry.  I  had  a  notion  that  these  things  were 
wrong,  but  what  could  be  expected?  No  religion  all  week,  and  an 
occasional  sermon  preached  in  the  church.  Even  if  I  did  have  it 
in  grade  school,  I  was  still  too  young  to  grasp  the  truths  and 
thought  everything  was  a  big  joke. 

During  the  summer  of  my  third  year,  I  heard  that  the  Sisters 
were  building  a  new  Catholic  high  school  for  girls.  My  two  friends 
were  going  there  and  wanted  me  to  go  also.  I  decided  to  continue 
third  year  at  the  Collegiate  and  then  complete  the  two  years  at  the 
new   St.   Joseph's   High. 

I  went  back  to  the  Collegiate  with  a  sinking  heart.  I  was 
put  into  a  form  which  had  some  teachers  I  didn't  like.  I  spent  three 
days  there.  On  Sunday  afternoon  I  went  with  my  friends  to  see 
the  new  high  school.  It  was  beautiful.  I  liked  it  from  the 
first  moment  I  saw  it.  The  rooms  were  big,  airy  and  cheery. 
They  were  in  pastel  shades  with  light  birch  desks  and  chairs. 
I  came  home  and  discussed  it  with  my  parents.  They  were  more 
than  willing  to  let  me  go.  Still  I  was  debating  and  I  thought  I 
should  stick  it  out.  Then  I  remembered  one  who  could  assist 
me  and  that  was  Mary,  our  Mother.  She  helped  me  to  overcome 
this  obstacle  and  put  me  on  the  straight  path  leading  to  the  goal 
of  life. 
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The  next  day  school  commenced.  I  sat  there  quietly  the  whole 
day.  I  felt  ill  at  ease.  The  girls  weren't  my  type.  The  nun  was 
amiable,  but  there  was  not  the  mutual  friendliness  that  my  friend 
informed  me  had  existed  the  previous  year.  Now  I  realize  we  were 
strangers  and  Sister  herself  perhaps  ill  at  ease.  We  were  given  an 
assignment  and  when  I  got  home  I  did  it.  This  is  something  I 
had  never  done  before.  A  week  passed  by  and  then  another  and 
another.    Gradually  I  was  one  of  them.    I  fitted  in. 

Those  unsound  arguments  of  former  days  came  back  to  my 
mind  and  I  realized  how  wrong  my  friend  and  I  had  been.  June 
came  with  the  examinations,  the  publication  of  the  school  paper 
and  within  me  there  was  a  feeling  of  regret  but  a  longing  for  a 
vacation   and   another  year  at  a   Catholic   high  school. 

Freda  Gumuly,  Gr.  XII,  S.J.H.S. 


QUEST  FOR  HAPPINESS 


School  texts  are  not  generally  of  special  interest  to  young 
or  old  from  a  standpoint  of  pleasureable  reading.  Our  new  High 
School  Religion  series  is  a  contradiction  to  that  fact,  for  the  matter 
is  not  only  most  profitable  but  also  most  attractive  reading. 

Let  us  introduce  you  to  the  series  of  Our  Quest  for  Happiness 
sa  we  follow  it  through  our  Grade  Ten  unit  which  is  entitled 
"Through  Christ  Our  Lord." 

iThe  text  deal  with  the  life  of  God  made  Man,  and  is  a  detailed 
study  of  His  Life  on  earth,  and  the  means  of  salvation,  purchased 
for  us  by  His  Incarnation  and  Death. 

The  motto  of  this  unit  is:  "We  Serve  through  hope,"  which 
should  prove  a  forcible  urge  to  high  motives  in  our  duties  and 
fihould  add  joy  and  sweetness  to  our  life.  What  can  be  more 
consoling  than  the  thought  of  eternal  joys  of  heaven  at  the  end! 

We  feel  fortunate  this  year  to  have  this  unit  for  our  study, 
since  the  Church  has  proclaimed  as  a  Dogma  of  aFith  the  Assump- 
tion of  Our  Lady;  she  who  is  "Our  life  and  our  hope,"  and  who 
with  both  body  and  soul  awaits  us  above. 

Too,  the  story  of  the  Assumption  seems  a  fitting  theme  for 
Jubilee  year  when  such  floods  of  grace,  purchased  for  us  by  the 
Redemption,  are  being  poured  out  upon  the  world. 

Because  the  study  of  Christ's  Life  is  a  study  of  the  love  of 
God,  it  suggested  that  the  Patron  of  our  class  for  the  year  should 
be  the  Little  Flower  of  Jesus.  She  offered  herself  as  a  Victim  of 
Divine  Love. 

If,  then,  dear  Reader,  you  are  not  familiar  with  these  texts. 
we  invite  you  to  look  them  over.  One,  or  all  four  of  them  would 
be  a  happy  addition  to  your  bookshelf  of  "Treasured  Volumes." 
Then  we  may  hope  you  will  join  us  in  our  Quest  for  Happiness; 
till  one  day  the  search,  the  "seeking"  will  be  ended,  and  we  will 
be  gloriously  rewarded,  for  we  "shall  find." 

Ida  Sartoretto,  Gr.  X.,  S.J.H.S. 
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MOVIES  AHE  A  BAD  INFLUENCE 

In  the  picture,  The  Great  Gadsby,  the  hero  was  a  criminal.  Isn't 
that  terrible  for  a  criminal  to  be  actually  glamourized.  Also  in  the 
picture,  Love  That  Brute,  you  are  actually  sorry  for  the  criminal.  At 
the  end,  you  find  out  that  he  doesn't  pay  the  penalty  for  his  crime 
and  you're  glad.  Well,  why  can't  that  happen  in  real  life.  Why 
can't  you  go  out  and  steal,  etc.,  without  being  caught  and  punished. 
But  life  isn't  like  the  movies;  you  have  to  suffer  for  the  wrong 
you  do. 

A  neighbour  of  ours,  an  eleven-year-old  boy,  liked  to  go  to 
the  movies  and  see  cowboy  pictures.  This  lad  loved  to  see  his  cow- 
boy hero  get  tied  up  and  he  would  marvel  at  the  way  he  could  get 
untied.  This  boy  decided  that  he  would  tie  himself  up  and  see 
if  he,  like  his  hero,  could  get  untied.    The  boy  strangled  himself. 

In  movies  we  see  luxurious  surroundings.  We  look  at  our  so- 
called  everyday  surroundings  and  we  become  discouraged.  The 
movies  portray  a  family  life  without  any  mixup  or  things  wrong 
but  just  one  happy  time.  Oh,  there  might  be  something  happen 
once  in  a  while  but  in  the  end  everyone  is  happy.  In  life  every- 
thing doesn't  go  so  smoothly;  we  find  our  studies  hard;  we  find 
that  our  parents  aren't  as  lenient  as  the  parents  are  in  the  movies. 
We  become  dissatisfied.  Movies  give  the  wrong  interpretation  of 
life. 

We  can  be  misled  by  the  pagan  standards  of  morals  in  the 
movies. 

Theresa  Waller,  Gr.  XI,  S.J.H.S. 


ONE  SHINING  NIGHT 


A  star  shone  in  the  sky  so  clear. 
One  late  December  night; 
In   the   fields,   three   shepherds   feared, 
And  were  about  to  make  their  flight. 

They    decided    to    follow    the    shining    star, 

To  see  just  where  it  went; 

It  was  the  brightest  star  by  far — 

Its  end  was  their  intent. 

Over  Bethehem  it  did  stray. 
And   scattered   far   its   light; 
Above  the  place  where  Jesus  lay; 
On  that  beautiful  shining   night. 

They   found   the   Infant   asleep   in   hay. 
With  animals  all  around; 
While   Mary  knelt  alone  to   pray, 
Dear  Jesus  made  no  sound. 

That  was  a  beautiful,  glorious  night, 
Which  was  led  by  that  bright  star. 
It  brought  the  most  joyous  sight 
To    shepherds    from    afar. 

Janet  Zardo,  X-D. 
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WHY  GO  TO  OOLi.BGE 

Why  go  to  college?  Look  at  the  expense.  What  do  we  benefit 
by  college?  What  kind  of  people  do  you  encounter  there?  Questions! 
What  are  the  answers?  Some  people  are  for  it,  others  against  it — 
the  majority  are  against  it,  judging  from  the  few  attending  uni- 
versities today.  Yet,  when  you  talk  to  well-educated  people  con- 
cerning this  matter  they  wholeheartedly  agree  with  it. 

Well,  let's  look  at  it  from  this  angle:  first  and  foremost,  if 
you  have  the  intelligence  to  get  through  high  school  and  are 
willing  to  work  hard  there  shouldn't  be  anything  stopping  ytfu 
from  obtaining  your  degree.  Think  of  the  help  and  happiness  you 
can  give  others  who  are  not  quite  so  fortunate.  The  people  you 
will  keep  company  with  will  have  more  ambition  than  those  you 
would  meet  while  working.  College  gives  us  a  chance  to  further 
our  social  activities.  Who  wants  to  settle  down  right  after  high 
school?  Almost  all  will  agree  it  is  much  more  important  for  the 
boy  than  for  the  girl.  Nowadays  you  have  to  have  a  good  education 
to  obtain  a  worth  while  position. 

College  costs  money;  besides  your  tuition  there  is  carfare, 
lunches,  books,  clothes  and  other  essentials  necessary  for  college 
life.  But  you  can  work  during  the  sumimer  and  weekends.  Of 
course  there  are  people  who  go  to  college  just  for  fun.  Sure 
you  can  have  fun,  lots  of  fun,  but  it  is  four  years  wasted  which 
you   will   regret  later   on. 

(Going  to  college  depends  on  you;  you  and  you  alone  can 
answer  the  question,   "Should  I  go  to  college?" 

Betty  Corcoran,  Gr.  XI,  S.J.H.S. 


THE  PROS  AND  CX)NS  OF  EXAMINATIONS 

The  purpose  of  examinations  is  to  find  out  what  a  student 
knows. 

Examinations  teach  a  student  to  concentrate,  for  he  must 
study  for  an  examination.  But  there  is  more  than  one  way  of 
studying;  in  an  easy  chair  with  an  apple  and  the  radio  blaring 
away;  or  in  a  quiet  room  undisturbed.  The  latter  is  really  the 
only  profitable  way,  and  this  realization  will  come  in  useful  in  life 
when  it  is  necessary  to  concentrate  to  attain  success. 

Examinations  also  teach  a  student  to  express  himself  clearly. 
Marks  are  often  lost  because  the  student  Who  knows  his  work 
cannot  express  it  on  paper.  To  gain  marks  he  must  express  himself 
clearly. 

Examination  results  help  to  set  the  standard  of  the  school. 
Before  parents  decide  to  which  school  they  will  send  their  child 
they  consider  the  standard  of  the  work.  If  they  wish  him  to  have 
a  good  education  they  will  send  him  to  the  school  with  the  higher 
standard.  Thus,  it  is  up  to  the  students  to  set  and  keep  the 
standard  of  the  school. 

Against  examinations  is  the  fact  that  students  get  nervous. 
At  the  thought  of  examinations  some  students  shake  at  the  kneee 
and  promise  themselves  that  they  will  fail.    When  presented  wifh 
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the  questions  their  minds  go  blank.  The  majority  of  students 
prefer  to  "cram"  rather  than  study.  The  night  before  the  exam 
they  study  hard,  and  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired  stays  long 
enough  to  get  a  pass  mark  and  then  is  gone  forever.  What  i-  the 
use  of  examinations  if  you  don't  keep  the  knowledge. 

In  some  schools  those  who  have  sixty-six  per  cent  or  over  do 
not  write  final  exams,  since  students  who  can  get  this  mark  during 
the  year  are  certain  to  pass  finals.  Intelligence  tests  would  prob- 
ably be  more  useful  than  exams.  The  teachers  know  a  student's 
capabilities.  What  he  is  able  to  do  rather  th  -n  how  much  of  a  year's 
work  he  can  cram  himself  in  one  night  is  what  matters. 

Brenda  Weetman,  Gr.  XI,  S.J.H.S. 


IN  MARY'S  HANDS 


May  Mary's    hands,  outstretched  in  strength, 

Keep  dangers  far  away; 

May  Mary's  hands,  clasped  'lo:e  in  peace, 

Make  sweet  each  night  and  day. 

May  Mary's  hands,  outstretched  in  joy, 

Fling  sunshine  down  the  years; 

M  y  Mary's  hands,  clasped  close  in  love, 

M  ke  courage  spring  from  fears. 

Come  shine  or  shower,  come  we  .1  or  woe. 

Through  days  that  stretch  before, 

In  Mary's  hands  may  all  vour  hopes 

Fk;  id  for  evermore. 

Brian  O'Higgins. 
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by  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  XII. 
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LENTEN  STATIONAL  MASSES 

By  HIS  EXCELLENCY,  MOST  REV.  GEORGES  CABANA 
Archbishop  Co-ad.  of  St.  Boniface 

MANY  persons  often  ask  the  following  question  :  "Ts  it  better 
to  say  lenten  station  masses  or  those  of  the  day,  or  those  of 
the  departed?"  Before  answering,  let  us  briefly  study  the  origin 
of  those  masses,  the  theological  and  ascetic  wealth  they  contain, 
thereby  each  may  draw  conclusions  for  his  own  isanctification. 

The  missal  indicates  a  station  at  the  beginning  of  the  mass 
proper  for  each  day  of  lent.  This  martial  term  was  assumed  by 
the  Roman  soldiers  who  divided  their  nights  into  vigils  and  their 
days  into  stations.  For  a  Catholic,  to  make  a  station  during  lent 
signifies  to  abstain  from  all  food  or  drink,  while  attending  to  his 
occupations  till  the  hour  of  none  (three  or  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon)  and  hear  mass  and  go  to  communion,  then  finally  take 
his  first  and  only  meal  of  the  day.^ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  in  the  space  of  centuries,  this 
discipline  evolutionized  and  became  milder.  During  the  persecu- 
tions, the  christian  religion  could  not  develop  easily.  Re-unions 
had  to  be  held  in  basilicas  (dwellings)  of  some  rich  christians 
who  often  ceded  their  property  to  the  Church.  When  the  storm 
abated,  w^orship  was  held  in  the  exterior  cemeterial  basilicas, 
sometimes  they  were  obliged  to  go  down  to  the  catacombs,- 


(1)  Lib.  Sacramentorum  III,  p.  10. 

(2)  The  genius  of  the  Roman  rite  by  E.  Bishop,  annotated  edition 
by  Dom  Andr6  Wilmart. 
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The  Christ,iaii  religion  was  not  officially  recognized  and  was 
considered  an  enemy  in  Roman  country,  which  embodied  at  the 
same  time  every  notion  of  divinity.  After  the  Milan  decree,  the 
catholic  worship  was  able  to  develop  in  broad  daylight.  It  was 
thus,  that  it  appeared  in  Rome  with  all  the  simplicity  and  gran- 
deur of  the  Roman  genius.  The  complications  that  we  occasionally 
find  noAv  in  our  present  ceremonial  come  especially  from  the 
Gallic  and  Byzantine  influence  concerning  the  Roman  rite.  As  a 
good  Mother,  the  Church  will  yield  to  the  requirements  of  Her 
children,  because  some  might  go  as  far  as  schism  or  heresy  over 
some  ceremonial  points.  Rome  watches  jealously  over  the  dogma 
and  always  endeavours  to  prevent  Her  f^iithful  from  separating 
from  the  mystical  body  of  Christ. 

History  teaches  us  that  after  persecutions,  conversions  be- 
came more  and  more  numerous.  Aspirants  to  the  catholic  faith 
were  not  received  immediately  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church. 
They  had  to  undergo  an  examination  in  religious  instruction, 
give  certain  proofs  of  their  sincerity,  furnish  a  god-mother,  a 
god-father  (guarantee  of  their  good  conduct  and  stability),  pass 
through  the  different  probations  requisite  as  a  catechumen,  elect, 
and  finally  attain  the  aim,  by  baptism.  Easter  was  chosen  in  the 
Latin  Churcli  for  that  great  day  since  the  new  christian  must 
rise  with  Christ  and  die  to  himself.  Unfortunately,  there  were 
some  christians  who  fell  into  sin  after  their  baptism.  When  the 
bishop  or  priest  heard  their  confession  and  deemed  it  reasonable, 
he  exacted  a  public  penance.  At  the  beginning  of  lent,  the  public 
penitents  were  clad  in  a  special  garment  and  cilice ;  ashes  were 
imposed  upon  them,  and  sometimes  they  were  obliged  to  spend 
the  forty  holy  days  of  lent  in  one  of  the  numerous  monasteries  of 
Rome.  Those  penitents  had  to  leave  the  church  before  the  offer- 
tory, they  were  excluded  from  the  assembly  of  the  faithful;  it 
was  only  at  the  mass  celebrated  specially  for  them  on  Holy  Thurs- 
day that  they  were  reconciled,  if  their  penance  were  judged  suf- 
ficient. 

As  for  the  catechumens  who  were  to  be  baptized  on  Easter, 
they  were  obliged  to  assist  daily  at  the  early  mass.  On  Holy  Satur- 
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day,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  began  the  great  bap- 
tismal ceremony  of  the  Lateran  Church.  After  the  reading  of  the 
prophecies  or  of  some  of  them,  at  least  those  elect  desirous  to  re- 
ceive the  sacrament  were  conducted  to  the  baptistery.  Those  who 
remained  inside  the  church  occupied  themselves  by  singing,  or  by 
reading  passages  from  the  Bible,  or  by  singing  the  litanies,  which 
were  repeated  several  times.  After  the  blessing  of  the  baptismal 
water,  the  men  were  first  made  to  go  down  into  the  piscina,  where 
the  Pope,  himself,  baptized  .some  persons;  other  ministers  then 
replaced  him. 

On  the  top  steps,  the  god-father  received  his  god-child,  wiped 
him  and  dressed  him  in  a  long,  white  tunic.  A  priest  made  an 
unction  on  the  head  of  the  newly  baptized.  The  women  then  went 
through  the  same  ceremony,  the  god-mother  replacing  the  god- 
father. Then,  they  returned  to  the  church,  stopping  at  the  ora- 
tory of  the  cross,  where  the  Pontiff  confirmed  the  new  elect.  The 
mass  was  then  continued  at  the  Lateran  Church.  The  new  chris- 
tians assisted  at  the  mass  of  the  faithful  for  the  first  time.  They 
made  their  offerings  and  went  to  communion.  They  went  back 
home  only  at  about  two  or  three  o  'clock  on  Easter  Sunday  morn- 
ing, after  having  fasted  since  Friday  night. 

The  liturgy  of  the  lenten  stations  was  instituted  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes;  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  baptism,  con- 
firmation, penance,  and  eucharist;  to  give  christians  a  catechet- 
ical instruction  and  at  the  same  time,  preach  a  pascal  retreat  to 
the  faithful  of  Rome,  who  used  to  re-unite  each  day  of  lent,  to 
receive  the  same  instruction  and  participate  in  the  same  sacri- 
fice. 

During  the  fifth  century,  Rome  was  divided  into  twenty- 
five  parishes,  at  the  head  of  which  priests  were  placed,  *'incar- 
dinati"  from  whence  the  origin  of  cardinals.  In  each  of  the  pa- 
rishes there  was  a  clergy,  under  the  presidency  of  a  chief,  who 
pledged  divine  service  in  each  church.  In  an  aim  of  charity,  the 
city  was  divided  into  seven  regions,  each  governed  by  a  deacon, 
charged  with  what,  we  would  now  call  "social  welfare."  Each 
one  of  the  regions  had  its  own  basilica.  The  intermittent  wars 
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which  followed  were  a  cause  of  decline  in  the  catholic  religion. 
During  the  seventh  century,  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  reorganized 
it  in  all  its  splendour.  The  order  in  which  he  established  it  is 
similar  to  that  which  we  find  in  our  missals  of  to-day.  We  still 
count  in  the  whole  year,  eighty-nine  stational  days  and  forty- 
three  stational  churches  (out  of  the  five  hundred  churches  of 
Rome.) 

This  is  a  summary  of  the  ceremonial  which  was  followed  dur- 
ing the  epoch  of  Gregorj-,  the  Great.  They  used  to  announce  at 
the  preceding  mass  where  the  people  should  re-unite  for  the  hour 
of  tierce,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Often  the  sovereign 
Pontiff  went  there  himself.  He  recited  a  prayer  for  the  assembl- 
ed faithful  (super  populum  collectum)  and  from  there  the  clergy 
and  the  faithful  started  in  procession  singing  the  litanies  on  the 
way  to  the  stational  church,  near  enough,  so  the  Pope  or  his  sub- 
stitute, co-celebrated  with  the  clergy  of  Rome.  It  began  by  seven 
sub-deacons  each  carrying  an  incenser,  by  seven  acolytes  each 
bearing  his  torch-light  (which  they  put  at  first  on  the  pavement 
and  which  they  later  placed  on  the  altar  with  the  processional 
cross).  The  clergy  from  the  city  followed.  There  were  at  least, 
twenty-five  bishops,  as  many  priests,  deacons  or  sub-deacons, 
acolytes  and  moreover,  a  delegation  from  the  local  churches. 
People  came  in  great  numbers.  Frequently,  the  priests  went  bare- 
footed to  the  procession. 

In  the  secretarium  of  the  stational  church,  they  helped  the 
Pontiff  to  clothe  himself  in  his  pontifical  vestments,  then  they 
proceeded  immediately  to  the  sanctuary.  Thfe  Pontiff  saluted  the 
particle  of  the  host  which  was  preserved  from  the  sacrifice  of  the 
eve  and  which  would  be  added  to  the  Precious  Blood  consecrated 
that  same  day. 

After  having  kissed  the  altar,  and  given  the  kiss  of  peace 
to  the  officiating  priests,  the  Pope  went  to  his  throne  in  the 
centre  of  the  small  apse.  The  altar  was  a  simple  table  covered 
with  a  cloth  and  placed  under  a  ciborium  or  canopy  which  was 
placed  between  the  faithful  and  the  clergy.  When  they  entered, 
a  psalm  of  the  Introit  was  sung,  which  a  deacon  terminated  by 
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the  Kyrie  Eleison  chanted  from  the  ambo.  Furthermore,  during 
a  certain  time,  all  prayed  in  silence  on  their  knees,  except  the 
Pope  ;  the  latter  summarized  the  wishes  of  all  in  the  Collect.  They 
then  read  an  extract  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  each  fol- 
lowed by  a  Gradual,  or  a  Response,  or  a  Tract  which  a  deacon 
chanted  on  the  steps  of  the  ambo.  Hence  the  origin  of  Gradual: 
gradU'S.  For  a  long  time,  in  the  Latin  church,  a  deacon  could  not 
be  ordained  unless  he  could  sing.  A  part  of  our  present  baptis- 
mal ceremonies  took  place  during  the  seven  investigating  days 
of  Lent,  Exorcists  pronounced  over  the  catechumens  exorcisms, 
which  we  still  find  without  much  difference  in  our  ritual  of  to- 
day. We  taught  the  chosen  ones  during  those  days  ''the  Apos- 
tles Creed ' '  and  the  ' '  Our  Father ' '  which  at  the  same  time  served 
as  a  password  of  recognition  among  christians,  because  those 
pra3^ers  were  not  written  at  the  very  beginning,  on  account  of  the 
pagans.  The  Pontiff  then  commented  on  the  different  articles. 
The  deacons  brought  the  gospels,  to  which  they  rendered  great 
honours  as  being  the  word  of  God.  Two  sub-deacons  with  their 
incensers  and  two  acolytes  with  their  torches  preceded  them  dur- 
ing the  procession.  The  Pontiff  pronounced  a  sermon  on  the  Gos- 
pel which  they  had  just  sung.  They  afterwards  sent  the  catechu- 
mens and  the  public  sinners  into  the  vestibule ;  only  the  faithful 
who  communicated  remained.  The  clergy  received  the  offerings 
of  bread,  wine,  money  or  different  gifts  brought  by  the  faithful, 
while  the  "schola"  sang  the  offertory.  The  ministers 
also  made  their  offerings  of  bread  and  wine.  Requests  for 
prayers  were  read  at  the  Memento  Communicantes  and  Nobis 
quoque.  When  the  arch-deacon  had  placed  on  the  altar  what  was 
to  be  consecrated,  the  Pontiff  and  his  clergy  also  came  to  b^in 
the  Canon  (preface).  At  the  end  of  the  Canon,  the  kiss  of  peace 
was  given  at  first  to  the  host  by  the  Pontiff ;  then  the  members 
of  the  clergy  gave  it  to  one  another;  the  men  who  were  in  the 
right  nave,  also  gave  it  among  themselves;  the  women  also  who 
were  in  the  left  nave  did  the  same.  While  Communion  was  given 
under  the  two  speci&s,  the  "schola"  sang  the  communion  anti- 
phon.    The  Pontiff  next   chanted   the   thanksgiving    (Post com- 
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munion).  They  announced  the  place  of  the  collect  and  the  station 
for  the  next  day.  The  Pope  blessed  the  faithful  by  the  prayer 
which  follows,  ''Humiliate  capita  vestra  Deo."  The  deacon  an- 
nounced that  the  mass  was  finished.  "Ite,  missa  est."  When  they 
returned  to  the  sacristy,  the  faithful  implored  the  blessing  of  the 
celebrant,  "Jube,  Domne  benedicere".  Then  they  took  the  first 
meal  of  the  day. 

This  description  i«  far  too  short.  To  have  fuller  details  we 
may  consult  Volume  III,  Liher  Sacrament  or  um,  by  Cardinal 
Schuster.  The  Liturgical  Year,  by  Dom  Gueranger ;  Notes  on  the 
Masses  of  Lent,  by  Mgr.  Harscouet ;  the  Missal,  by  Dom  Gaspard 
Lefebvre. 

It  will  be  easier  now  to  resolve  the  question :  Is  it  better  to 
celebrate  stational  masses?  One  must  remember  that  the  rule 
permits  it,  when  the  office  is  double  or  semi-double  to  say  either 
the  mass  of  the  day  or  that  of  the  occurring  office.  A  double 
office  or  second  class  excludes  the  mass  of  the  day.  A  diocesan 
indult  gives  the  privilege  even  on  double  feasts  two  or  three 
masses  for  the  departed,  weekly,  besides  Requiem  masses  permitt- 
ed by  rule.  Those  are  privileges  but  not  obligations.  It  is 
better  to  sing  a  Requiem  mass  on  the  third,  the  seventh,  or  the 
thirtieth  day,  or  on  the  anniversary  of  permissible  days.  Further- 
more, we  miLSt  say  a  Requiem  mass  when  we  promised  to  do  so 
by  a  contract  made  with  the  one  who  gave  the  offering ;  in  other 
cases,  when  one  is  free,  it  is  preferable  to  say  a  stational  mass 
which  will  certainly  facilitate  the  piety  both  of  the  celebrant  and 
the  faithful.  This  mass  has  always  the  advantage  of  being 
nearly  totally  in  conformity  with  the  office  recited  at  Matins 
and  Lauds.  The  psalms,  the  sermon,  the  memory  of  the  occurent 
ferial  masses  are  not  totally  omitted  even  if  the  office  is  sacred. 
(It  is  the  spirit  of  the  reform  of  the  year  1912-14,  Pius  X,  Divine 
AfflatuBull.) 

Those  ferial  masses  may  be  said  to  be  small  theological  and  as- 
cetic treatises.  To  understand  them,  we  must  recall  certain  prin- 
ciples which  presided  their  composition.  The  variable  part  has 
often  been  chosen  in  relation  with  the  place  of  the  station;  the 
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texts  insist  on  a  virtue  practised  by  the  saint  who  receives  us  for 
the  sacrifice,  or  else  the  Church  wishes  to  recall  to  us  the  pri- 
macy of  St.  Peter;  or  either  it  may  be  the  presentation  of  the 
candidates  for  Holy  Orders  which  took  place  during  Ember 
Days,  etc.,  etc.  The  Introit  often  indicated  the  idea  which  would 
be  renewed  in  the  collect.  The  Epistle  prepared  for  the  Gospel. 
There  was  also  a  similarity  between  the  pa.ssages  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  The  chanted  parts :  Introit,  Gradual,  Offertory, 
Communion,  would  be  more  appreciated,  if  we  read  all  the  psalms 
from  which  they  are  generally  taken.  The  Secret,  Postcom- 
munion.  Prayer  for  the  People  are  an  immediate  preparation  or 
act  of  thanksgiving;  they  specify  the  object  for  the  demands 
made  in  the  Collect.  We  have  in  those  prayers  a  beautiful  model 
for  meditation.  Those  masses  are  for  all  times.  We  would  think 
they  were  composed  for  our  era.  AVe  learn  not  only  how  to 
emerge  from  the  purgative  way  but  also  how  to  enter  into  the 
illuminative  and  unitive  way.  The  whole  i«  made  with  such  sim- 
plicity that  the  faithful  who  have  only  an  ordinary  instruction, 
fully  enjoy  them. 

In  many  places  during  Lent  we  say  stational  masses  when- 
ever permitted.  The  parishioners  have  learned  to  use  the  mis- 
sal. They  can  consult  each  morning  the  Church  calendar  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  church.  From  time  to  time,  the  parochial  clergy 
explain,  either  a  mass  or  a  ceremony.  The  teaching  is  taken 
from  the  missal  according  to  the  programme  elaborated  by  the 
Council  of  Trent.  In  a  parish  I  know,  there  must  be  now  five  or 
six  hundred  faithful,  who  follow  the  Holy  Sacrifice  in  their  mis- 
sal. Their  conversation  and  their  life  manifest  that  they  live 
their  liturgy.  Liturgical  life  intensifies  the  faith  of  our  people. 
It  is  that  life  which  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Villeneuve  recom- 
mended in  his  liturgical  conferences  published  by  the  " Semaine 
Religieuse  de  Quebec  (No.  10  to  20,  1936-37.) 

Another  reason  which  encourages  us  to  celebrate  those  sta- 
tional masses  is  that  the  sovereign  Pontiff  has  restored  them  to 
their  place  of  honour. 

At  Rome,  the  entitled  Caidinal  pontificates,  when  he  can, 
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on  the  stational  day  and  the  people  of  Rome  crowd  into  that 
church  the  livelong  day.  On  July  1, 1932,  Pope  Pius  XI  granted 
a  plenary  indulgence  of  ten  years  for  each  stational  day,  instead 
of  partial  indulgences  which  certain  pious  books  indicated.  Even 
outside  of  Rome,  a  great  number  can  gain  those  plenary  and 
partial  indulgences  of  each  day  if  they  are  members :  of  Noctur- 
nal Adoration,  the  Work  of  the  Tabernacles,  the  Blue  Scapular 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  of  St.  Joseph,  of  the  Third 
Order,  the  Congregations  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  etc.  Conditions : 
(a)  A  plenary  indulgence  if  they  assist  at  mass  on  that  day  or  at 
one  of  the  evening  exercises,  if  they  receive  communion  and  pray 
for  the  intentions  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  nine  Paters,  Aves, 
and  Glorias,  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  in  front  of  the 
relics  of  the  altar-tomb.  Those  prayers  may  be  said  mentally. 
(A.A.S.,  April  12,  1932;  January  20,  1934).  Catholic  Doctrine, 
1933. 

What  a  difference  between  Calvary  and  the  Altar,  between 
the  pain  and  agony  of  the  cross  and  the  solemn  peace  of  the 
Consecration.  And  yet  both  sacrifices  are  essentially  the  same; 
Holy  Mass  contains  the  whole  fruit  of  all  the  prayers  and  suf- 
ferings of  Jesus  which  went  into  the  offering  of  the  bloody  sacri- 
fice on  Calvary.  But  Jesus  Himself  is  in  heaven  "rising  again 
from  the  dead  dieth  now  no  more,  death  shall  have  no  more  do- 
minion over  Him."  In  Holy  Mass,  therefore,  we  stand  at  the 
source  of  all  grace,  grace  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the  whole 
world,  grace  sufficient  for  the  attainment  of  the  highest  degree 
of  perfection. 
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HE  KNEW  WHAT  WAS  IN  MAN 

By  REV.  V.   F.   KIENBERGER.   O.P. 

HE  WHO  is  able  to  visualize  Our  Lord's  ministry  at  Nairn, 
Capharnaum  and  Cana  will  find  the  memory  of  the  crowds 
that  '/thronged"  the  Lord  Jesus  so  that  He  could  scarcely  move. 
He  walked  among-  the  common  folk  as  one  of  them.  Clothed  in  a 
rough,  homespun,  seamless  robe,  this  Man  of  the  people  journey- 
ed "through  towns  and  villages,  teaching  and  making  His  way 
toward  Jerusalem".  (St.  Luke  13:22). 

On  one  Sabbath,  in  the  Holy  City,  He  was  eating  bread  in 
the  home  of  one  of  the  Chief  Pharisees.  Many  of  this  group  at- 
tended the  meal.  Christ  spoke  stera  words  to  His  host  and  to 
the  other  guests.  ' '  Woe  to  you  Pharisees !  because  you  pass  over 
judgment  and  the  charity  of  God.  .  .Woe  to  you  Pharisees!  be- 
cause you  love  the  uppermost  seats  in  the  synagogue,  and 
salutations  in  the  market  place.  AVoe  to  j'ou!  because  you  are 
like  hidden  tombs  over  which  men  walk  unaware"  (St.  Luke  11 : 
42-44). 

The  enemies  of  Jesus  often  sought  to  trap  Him  in  His 
speech.  If  they  watched  His  movements;  He  in  turn  was  never 
oblivious  to  their  actions.  He  pursued  them  down  their  labyrin- 
thine meanderings  in  the  Law  and  bested  them  in  every  argu- 
ment, turning  upon  themselves  the  ridicule  or  ignominy  that 
they  had  sedulously  sought  to  heap  upon  the  Man  of  Nazareth, 
How  sadly  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  wrote  these  poignant 
lines:  "Now  when  Jesus  was  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  Pasch,  upon 
the  festival  day,  many  believed  in  His  Name,  seeing  His  signs 
which  He  did.  But  Jesus  did  not  trust  Himself  unto  them,  for 
that  He  knew  all  men.  And  because  he  needed  not  that  any 
should  give  testimony  of  man:  for  He  knew  what  was  in  man" 
(St.  John  2:25). 

The  kindly  Ma.ster  walked  along  the  side  streets  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  the  tiny  path  of  the  countryside,  sharing  the  sorrows 
of  the  humble  and  the  neglected.  He  sought  out  simple  people 
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and  those  who  were  forgotten  by  kith  and  kin.  He  knew  that 
Judea  and  Galilee  Avere  filled  with  many  unknown  folk  whose 
solitary  lives  were  drab  and  cheerless.  He  brought  them  renewed 
courage  to  live  the  routine  of  their  lives  in  union  with  their 
Heavenly  Father  whose  children  they  were.  Jesus  preached  to 
them,  instructing  them  unto  justice.  To  the  Twelve  whom  He 
chose  from  the  lowliest  rank  of  society,  as  well  as  to  those  who 
were  drawn  from  the  humblest  walk  of  life,  the  Gentle  Nazarene 
spoke  comforting  w^ords:  "I  say  to  you,  do  not  be  anxious  for 
your  life,  what  you  shall  eat ;  nor  yet  for  your  body,  what  you 
shall  put  on.  Look  at  the  birds  of  the  air ;  they  sow  not,  nor  do 
they  reap.  .  .  .yet  your  Heavenly  Father  feeds  them.  Are  not  you 
of  much  more  value  than  they?"  (St.  Matt.  6:  26).  He  made 
them  very  happy  when  He  assured  them,  ' '  He  who  sees  Me,  sees 
also  the  Father"  (St.  John  14:9). 

The  Lord  Jesus  was  no  respecter  of  persons.  If  He  ate 
with  sinners,  it  was  to  show  them  His  love  for  all  manner  of  men. 
The  Master  despised  prejudice.  He  stood  four-square  against 
it.  He  went  counter  to  the  petty  feelings  of  His  critics  in  calling 
Matthew  the  publican  to  the  Apostolate.  The  specious  argument 
of  the  Pharisees  that  the  Lord  Jesus  ate  with  sinners  and  pub- 
licans, Avas  unable  to  break  down  the  morale  of  His  followers. 
Although  their  loyalty  at  times  wa.s  imperfect,  it  was  sincere  and 
generous. 

Our  Lord  realized  how  fickle  the  heart  of  man  could  be.  He 
saw  the  petty  ambitions  of  Peter  and  his  brethren  of  the  apos- 
tolic college.  Try  as  the  Master  would,  He  found  it  difficult  to 
change  the  i^reconceptions  about  the  Messias  and  His  kingdom 
in  the  minds  of  most  of  the  Twelve.  Earnestly  did  He  outline 
for  them  a  picture  of  true  Christian  greatness  which  He  com- 
pared with  the  false  ambitions  of  the  world.  He  wished  to  empty 
their  childish  minds  of  envy,  jealousy,  ambition  to  be  first  and 
rivalry.  These  pagan  vices  were  to  be  avoided  by  the  true  fol- 
lowers of  Him  who  was  "meek  and  humble  of  heart,"  Jesus  told 
the  Apostles  that  the  worldly  great  lorded  it  over  their  subjects. 
He  said,  ' '  It  shall  not  be  so  among  you.    Whosoever  will  be  the 
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greater  among  you,  let  him  be  your  minister.  And  he  that  will 
be  first  among  you,  shall  be  your  servant.  Even  as  the  Son  of 
Man  is  not  come  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to 
give  life  a  redemption  for  many."  (St.  Matt.  20:28). 

The  Holy  Hours  spent  by  us  during  Advent  and  during 
Christmastide  before  the  Eucharistic  Christ  find  replicas  in  the 
hours  the  Apostles  spent  with  their  Rabboni  after  His  glorious 
Resurrection.  During  those  forty  days  the  Lord  of  life  held  se- 
questered court  for  His  Chosen  Twelve.  Before  this  time  Jesus 
had  **  upbraided  them  for  their  incredulity  and  hardness  of 
heart,  because  they  did  not  believe  them  who  had  seen  him  after 
he  was  risen"  (St.  Mark,  16:14).  Now,  because  they  had  seen 
Him  again,  they  had  believed.  They  were  rightfully  ashamed  of 
their  disloyalty  to  Christ,  their  fear  of  the  Jews  and  for  their 
unbelief. 

We  believers,  who  have  not  seen  the  Lord,  beg  forgiveness 
for  our  own  infidelity,  our  cowardice,  our  unbelief  in  time  of 
temptation.  Our  trust  in  Jesus  assures  us  that  we  will  merit 
His  personal  friendship  and  the  confidence  that  each  one  of  us 
will  not  "be  rooted  out  of  his  tabernacle"  (Job.  18:14). 


SET  APART 

By  GRACE  STILLMAN  MINCK 
God's  purpose  may  be  hidden  deep 
Where  mankind  fails  to  see 
Its  pattern,  but  if  man  will  keep 
His  faith  religiously; 
Saying,  "Thy  Will"  with  humble  heart, 
"Thy  Will— Thy  Will  be  done", 
God  will  set  that  one  apart 
As  gift  for  His  dear  Son. 
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THE  GLASTONBURY  STORY 

By  JOSEPHINE  WEBB 

CAN  it  be  that  at  the  Creation  God  foresaw  that  certain 
places  in  His  new  world  would  become  holy  places?  The 
legends  and  traditions  which  have  hovered  over  Glastonbury 
since  before  the  beginning  of  recorded  time  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  it  was  one  of  these,  for  about  that  mysterious  island  of 
sanctity  have  gathered  the  most  sacred  beliefs  of  at  least  two  re- 
ligious civilisations. 

In  the  days  of  Celtic  Britain,  Glastonbury  was  the  Western 
Land  where  dwelt  the  souls  of  the  righteous.  In  those  days  it  Avas 
literally  an  island.  The  surrounding  lowlands  were  covered  with 
near-stagnant  water,  and  amid  this  unwinking,  motionless  sea 
rose  the  penetrating  green  of  an  irregular  hillock,  its  head 
covered  with  the  mists  generated  by  the  quiet  pool  at  its  base.  It 
was  here  that  the  Druids  assembled  from  every  comer  of  the 
British  Isles  for  their  most  sacred  observances. 

It  was  here,  also,  runs  the  legend,  that  Christ  Himself  came 
to  meditate  in  the  years  before  the  beginning  of  His  Ministry. 
According  to  ancient  tradition  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  in  certain 
parts  of  England,  St,  Joseph  of  Arimathea  was  uncle  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  as  a  wealthy  merchant,  was  engaged  in  the 
tin  trade  and  thus  familiar  with  the  English  coast.  The  earliest 
of  the  legends  tells  of  a  visit  made  by  the  Holy  Family  to  Corn- 
wall while  Jesus  was  a  young  child ;  the  ancient  shrine  of  Looe 
commemorates  this  visit.  When  in  later  years  Christ  was  seek- 
ing solitude  for  communion  between  His  Father  and  Himself,  He 
remembered  the  green  and  pleasant  land  and  came  to  what  is 
now  Glastonbury.  There  He  lived  a  life  of  solitude  and  medi- 
tation, building  for  Himself  a  hut  of  the  type  common  to  the  dis- 
trict. When  the  time  of  His  revelation  drew  near.  He  left  His 
mud  and  wattle  dwelling  and  travelled  back  to  the  Holy  Land 
by  a  returning  ship,  most  probably  laden  with  Mendip  lead  and 
Cornish  tin. 
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From  this  point  on  there  is  a  gap  in  the  English  legend 
covering  several  years.  Then  it  suddenly  revives,  and  tells  us 
that  a  few  years  after  the  Crucifixion  another  boat  sailed  across 
the  quiet  grey  waters  to  Glastonbury  Island,  and  a  little  band  of 
men,  led  by  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  stepped  ashore,  bringing 
with  them  the  Holy  Grail,  in  which  had  been  caught  the  blood 
and  water  flowing  from  the  side  of  the  dead  Christ.  Finding 
the  remains  of  the  hut  used  by  the  Master,  they  enshrined  it 
reverently  and  set  about  preaching  their  gospel. 

Christianity  was  quickly  accepted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
area.  Was  it  because  they  had  known  and  loved  Our  Lord  in  the 
flesh?  Taliesin,  the  ancient  Welsh  bard,  sang  "Christ  Himself 
was  our  Teacher,  and  we  never  lost  His  teaching."  In  any  case 
the  missionary  work  of  St.  Joseph  and  his  helpers  was  perman- 
ent, for  when  St.  Augustine  came  to  England  to  Christianise  the 
country,  he  wrote  back  to  Rome  that  he  had  found  a  Christian 
center  in  the  West  of  England,  whose  people  claimed  to  have 
been  taught  by  the  man  who  gave  Christ  burial.  St.  Augustine 
also  recorded  that  Glastonbury  was  even  then  known  as  "The 
Home  of  the  Lord"  and  "The  Secret  of  the  Lord."  The  an- 
cient mud  and  wattle  hut,  still  reverently  enshrined,  was  the 
center  of  devotion,  and  according  to  the  inhabitants,  had  been 
built  by  God  ("Deo  Paratus"). 

That  the  religious  community  had  grown  rapidly  may  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that  it  was  a  large  monastic  center  in  the  days 
of  St.  Patrick,  who  became  Abbot  there  and  reorganised  the 
group  according  to  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  St.  David  was  also 
Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  and  during  his  tenure,  decided  to  re- 
dedicate  the  sacred  mud  hut.  The  night  before  the  propased 
ceremony  a  vision  of  Christ  appeared  to  him,  forbidding  any 
new  dedication,  and  explaining  that  He  had  already  sanctified 
it  to  His  Blessed  Mother. 

Small  woiider  it  is  then  that  all  men  vied  to  do  reverence  to 
Glastonbury.  A  great  church  rose,  in  which  perpetual  choirs 
chanted  the  praises  of  God  through  day  and  night.  Religious 
men  and  women  from  all  quarters  of  the  British  Islands  joined 
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the  ever-growing  groups  of  holy  communities.  St.  Bride  built 
for  herself  a  hermitage  and  later  a  tiny  convent  at  nearby 
Beekery  (^'little  Ireland"). 

Gradually  the  Abbey  began  to  spread  its  influence  over  the 
entire  nation.     The  library  was  one  of  the  greatest  in  Europe; 


Photo  by  Richard  E.  Webb. 
Looking  west  from  behind  site  of  High  Alta?:  marked  by  railings  in 
foreground.      Remains    of   Galilee   Porch    and    St.    Mnrij's    Clmpel   in 

background. 

the  Abbey  school  had  such  an  early  reputation  that  it  is  said  to 
be  at  Glastonbury  that  King  Arthur  was  educated.  It  was  there 
that  he  went  to  die  and  be  buried,  the  first  of  a  line  of  rulers  to 
seek  burial  in  the  holy  precincts.  By  the  7th  century  the  mon- 
astery and  its  allied  communities  at  Glastonbury  had  grown  so 
large  that  a  new  church  was  needed.  The  pious  Saxon  King  Ine 
built  it,  and  it  was  dedicated  to  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  St.  Dun- 
*itan  was  himself  born  very  near  Glastonbury,  and  joyfully  added 
greatly  to  the  foundation  when  he  was  appointed  Abbot.  He 
was  at  thi-s  time  a  Royal  Councillor,  and  as  the  Court  de- 
pende<l  much  upon  his  wisdom  and  saintly  character,  it  movfed 
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to  the  environs  of  Glastonbury  for  long  periods  during  his  Ab- 
bacy. 

The  Norman  Conquest,  with  its  widespread  upheavals  caused 
remarkably  little  dislocation  at  Glastonbury.  The  monks  were, 
according  to  some  of  their  contemporaries,  "contentious";  a 
study  of  their  actions  throughout  this  troubled  period  shoAvs 
them  to  have  been,  in  the  light  of  modern  ideas,  stubbornly  de- 
mocratic. Once  this  fact  was  recognised,  Glastonliury  settled 
down  to  its  old  ways  and  it.s  old  prestige  once  again. 

Then  in  the  12th  century  came  tragedy  and  ruin.  Fire  sud- 
denly struck  the  Abbej^  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  it  was 
completely  razed.  The  traditions  and  labours  of  over  a  thousand 
years  were  ash  and  crumbled  stone.  '  But  amid  the  smoking 
ruin  a  new  Abbey  was  begun.  First  rose  the  Chapel  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  on  the  .site  of  the  old  chapel.  It  was  linished  in  1186, 
just  two  years  after  the  fire,  and  today  is  the  most  nearly  per- 
fect remnant  of  the  Abbey  proper,  having  best  withstood  the 
ravages  of  the  elements  and  men.  Then,  over  the  centuries,  rose 
the  great  Abbey  Church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  the  second 
largest  church  in  England,  with  its  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  its  Loretto  Chapel,  and  finally  the  Galilee  Porch 
was  built,  joining  the  church  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin. 

The  library  and  school  once  more  flourished  and  through 
the  Almoner  great  works  of  charity  were  done.  Under  the  Ab- 
bot'.s  auspices  almshouses  were  built,  some  of  them  still  in  use 
today.  But  with  the  destruction  of  the  Abbey  records,  many  of 
the  sources  of  Abbey  tradition  were  lost.  It  became  a  great 
anxiety  of  the  Abbots  to  establish  the  Abbey's  claims  of  especial 
sanctity  by  some  more  concrete  means  than  oral  testimony. 
Eventually  royal  aid  was  assured,  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II, 
and  under  his  direct  patronage,  a  search  was  begun  in  the  Abbey 
grounds.  The  grave  of  King  Arthur  was  quickly  located,  in  its 
traditional  place. 

After  further  searching,  covering  a  period  of  many  years, 
other  remains  were  found  and  tentatively  identified  as  those  of 
St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea.    About  1500  an  excavation  was  made 
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Photo  by  Rlchaxd   E.   Webb. 
UPPER: — Abbey  Church  of  8  8.  Peter  and  Paul.    The  great  arch  at 
the  entry  to  the  Choir. 


LOWER: — St.  Mary's  Chapel  from  the  8.E.    This  is   the  oldest  part 
of  the  Abbey,  completed  in  1186. 
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beneath  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  dedicated  as  a  shrine 
to  the  Arimathean.  The  altar  tomb,  enclosing  the  sacred  relics, 
soon  became  the  object  of  numberle-ss  pilgrimages,  and  the  scene 
of  many  cures.  This  altar  tomb  remained  in  position  through 
the  destruction  of  the  Abbey  by  Henry  VIII,  although  the  relics 
were  scattered,  and  was  seen  early  in  the  days  of  the  Common- 
wealth. In  order  to  protect  it  from  Cromwell's  soldiers  it  was 
then  spirited  away  and  hidden  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  just  across  the  High  Street  from  the  Abbey.  There 
it  lay  for  nearly  three  centuries,  earth-heaped  and  weed-grown, 
known  locally  as  "John  Allen's  tomb"  (although  no  civic  record 
of  "John  Allen"  existed),  probably  renamed  from  the  entwined 
JA  on  the  sarcophagus  in  an  effort  to  protect  this  object  of 
special  veneration.  Very  recently  church  and  civil  authorities, 
investigating  the  tomb,  discovered  that  it  was  no  common  sepul- 
chre, but  had  been  made  as  an  altar  tomb,  with  an  interior  plinth 
to  hold  a  relic-bearing  casket. 

Henry  VIII 's  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  was  aimed 
particularly  at  such  foundations  as  Glastonbury.  The 
last  Abbot  was  Blessed  Richard  Whyting,  an  upright,  learned, 
and  most  holy  man.  In  his  keeping  was  the  birthplace  of  English 
Christianity,  and  with  it,  the  treasures  which  had  been  showered 
upon  it  through  the  centuries.  These  treasures  were  indeed  a 
wealth  to  be  coveted,  and  coveted  they  were.  When  all  efforts 
to  persuade  Abbot  Whyting  to  turn  them  over  to  the  Crown 
failed,  force  was  employed.  The  most  careful  investigation  of 
the  Abbey  administration  was  undertaken,  but  not  the  slightest 
evidence  of  malfeasance  could  be  discovered.  In  fact,  the  inves- 
tigator wrote  so  highly  of  the  conduct  of  both  Abbot  and  monks 
that  he  was  severely  reprimanded  by  his  royal  master. 
The  saintly  Abbot  was  then  arrested  on  a  charge  of  treason, 
given  a  trial  of  sorts,  and  condemned  to  death.  In  spite  of  tor- 
ture he  refused  to  divulge  the  hiding  place  of  the  Abbey  relics 
and  coffers;  then  amid  weeping  crowds,  soldiers  dragged  him 
through  toAvn  on  a  wicker  sheep-hurdle  and  hanged  him  on  Tor 
Hill.    The  cache  of  Abbev  treasure  has  never  been  found. 
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Then  began  the  evil  days.  The  Abbey  was  desecrated  and 
partially  destroyed.  It  became  a  quarry  for  builders,  and  many 
Glastonbury  homes  and  roads  are  built  of  Abbej^  stone.  Crom- 
well's soldiers  Avrought  further  destruction,  and  the  great  ruin 
slowly  sank  toward  ob- 
livion. A  few  years  ago 
interest  in  the  Abbey 
revived.  The  people  of 
Glastonbury  had  kept 
the  legends  alive 
through  the  generations, 
and  finally  official  aid 
was  granted.  Some  re- 
construction took  place, 
further  destruction  was 
stopped,  and  extensive) 
excavation  was  begun. 
Today  the  mighty 
arches  tower  over  bril- 
liantly smooth  lawns, 
while  children  play 
happily  beneath  its 
walls.  The  chapel  of  St. 
Mary  sends  its  tiny 
Norman  towers  heaven- 
ward. The  Abbot's  kit- 
chen stands,  nearly  in- 
tact, off  in  its  own  cor- 
ner.     The      gate-house, 


Photo  by   Richard   E.   Webb. 
South  doorway,  St.  Mary's  Chapel.  A  fine 
example  of  a  Norman  doorway. 


where  Abbot  Whyting  spent  his  last  night  on  earth,  looks  out 
over  Magdalen  Street,  giving  tantalizing  glimpses  of  tiny  St. 
Bride 's  Chapel  and  the  Almshouses  ironically  bearing  the  cypher 
of  Henry  VIIT.  The  old  Pilgrim's  Inn  still  receives  gue.sts,  as 
it  did  in  the  days  of  Glastonbury's  greatness,  and  the  Abbot's 
Tribunal  sits  silent  and  groy  a  few  doors  away.  Old  St.  John's 
and  St.  Benedict's  churches  rear   their   great   towers   over   the 
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town,  and  on  the  lawn  of  the  former  grows  the  Glastonbury 
Thorn,  Christmas-blooming,  sprung  from  the  dry  staff  of  St. 
Joseph  of  Arimathea. 

Across  the  town  is  the  immense  tithe  barn,  still  as  staunch 
as  when  it  was  first  built.  Along  the  little  River  Brue  are  the 
water  controls  installed  by  the  monks,  and  the  Abbot's  fulling 
mill.  Half  a  mile  further  i«  the  gras.sy  mound  covering  all  that 
remains  of  St.  Bride's  hermitage  and  holy  colony.  Command- 
ing the  scene  is  Glastonbury,  Tor,  the  great  hill  bearing  on  its 
summit  a  tower  dedicated  to  St.  Michael. 

The  legends  of  Glastonbury  and  its  history  are  inextricably 
entwined.  To  divide  them  by  a  hard  and  fast  line  is  impossible. 
But  the  question  of  which  is  tradition  alone,  and  which  is  fact, 
cannot  affect  the  deep  feeling  of  holiness  which  pervades  the 
Abbey  and  its  environs.  This  cradle  of  Christianity  in  a  pagan 
land,  thi<*  shrine  of  Christendom,  still  gives  to  its  visitor  a  sense 
of  God's  real  and  lasting  peace,  the  soul's  peace,  and  a  glimpse 
inta  the  purpose  of  Him  to  whom  thousand  years  are  but  a  day. 


SWORD  OF  SURPRISE 

y^^  IVE  me  miraculous  eyes  to  see  my  eyes, 
^^  Those  rolling  mirrors  made  alive  in  me, 

Terrible  crystal  more  incredible 

Than  all  things  they  see. 

Sunder  me  from  my  soul,  that  I  may  see 

My   sins   like   streaming   wounds,   the   life's   brave   beat; 

Till  I  shall  save'  myself,  as  I  should  save 

A  stranger  in  the  street. 

G.K.C 
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BLARNEY  STONE 

By  SEUMAS  O'BRIEN 

LIAM  CONROY  was  a  retiring  sort  of  man  who  loved  peace 
and  quietness,  but  was  never  able  to  have  any.  No  matter 
how  hard  or  ingeniously  he  might  try  to  avoid  the  unnecessary 
irritations  of  life,  he  always  ran  into  them.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  escape.  Business  worries  disturbed  him  during  the  day,  and 
disquieting  dreams  disturbed  him  at  night.  He  nearly  always 
wore  himself  out  while  he  dreamt  doing  hea\y  manual  labour, 
something  he  was  not  used  to,  or  rescuing  drowning  maidens  at 
sea.  Consequently  he  woke  up  every  morning  more  tired  than 
he  went  to  bed.  As  he  could  not  keep  the  disturbing  dreams  out 
of  his  mind  during  the  day,  or  avoid  working  like  a  mad  man  at 
night  he  didn't  know  whether  he  was  asleep  or  awake  half  the 
time. 

Returning  home  in  the  month  of  January,  cold,  wet,  and 
hungry,  after  a  trying  day  at  the  office,  he  sat  before  a  blazing 
fire  in  the  living  room  of  his  comfortable  house  in  the  suburbs 
of  Cork.  A  drowsy  feeling  overcame  him,  and  he  hoped  if  sleep 
was  inevitable,  that  he  would  dream  of  sunny  lands  like  Spain  or 
Italy,  where  one  could  dispense  with  the  services  of  a  raincoat 
or  umbrella.  He  lived  too  long  in  the  same  old  groove,  and 
wanted  to  get  away  from  it  all  and  have  a  holiday  in  some 
strange  place,  even  in  a  dream.  The  heat  of  the  fire  proved  too 
much  for  him,  and  before  he  knew  what  had  happened  he  was 
sound  asleep  and  dreaming  as  usual.  But  it  wasn't  in  either 
Spain  or  Italy  that  he  found  himself,  but  on  the  Grand  Parade 
in  Cork,  the  Cork  he  wanted  to  forget  and  blot  from  his  memory 
for  a  month  or  more.  And  it  was  not  the  relatively  quiet  Cork 
that  he  knew  either,  but  a  loud,  noisy,  garrulous,  shouting  Cork. 
Never  before  had  he  witnessed  such  excitement  in  a  city  that 
knew  how  to  raise  a  row  when  it  felt  so  inclined,  A  great 
calamity,  that  had  given  more  concern  than  a  cyclone  or  an 
earthquake,  had  befallen  the  people.    One  of  their  chief  claims 
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to  distinction  had  disappeared.  The  Blarney  Stone  had  been 
stolen.  Everybody  was  talking  and  shouting  about  it,  and  woe 
betide  the  thief  who  annexed  it  when  he  would  be  caught,  and 
caught  he  would  be,  sooner  or  later. 

The  Blarney  Stone  that  cost  less  than  a  groat  when  the 
Castle  was  built,  perhaps  it  cost  nothing  at  all,  was  now  the  most 
valuable  and  famous  stone  in  all  the  world.  The  sad  news  made 
the  front  pages  of  the  newspapers,  and  radios  in  all  countries 
paid  scant  attention  to  anything  else.  No  ruling  monarch,  prize 
fighter  or  movie  queen  after  they  passed  on,  had  such  tributes 
paid  to  them.  The  world  at  large  suffered  an  irreparable  loss 
from  which  it  would  not  easily  recover.  The  mention  of  the 
Blarney  Stone  alone  stirred  fond  memories  in  the  hearts  of  thous- 
ands. More  people  had  kissed  it  than  any  other  inanimate  ob- 
ject, or  animate  object  either,  with  all  due  respects  to  the  ladies 
of  the  silver  screen.  Not  because  it  was  a  thing  of  beauty,  which 
it  is  not,  but  whoever  kisses  it,  is  supposed  to  acquire  the  magic 
gift  of  eloquence  that  every  one  is  anxious  to  possess.  Husbands 
who  had  given  up  kissing  their  wives,  and  wives  who  had  given 
up  kissing  their  husbands,  foreigners,  who  didn't  know  whether 
Cromwell  was  a  bootlegger,  a  greyhound  or  a  race  horse,  came 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  kiss  the  Blarney  Stone  and  went 
away  feeling  happy.  Empires  and  tyrants  rise  only  to  fall 
again,  but  the  Blarney  Stone,  it  would  seem,  was  destined  to  go 
for  ever.  No  one  fully  realized  its  intrinsic  value  until  it  disap- 
peared. If  the  river  Shannon  should  dry  up,  there  would  still 
be  enough  water  in  Ireland  and  no  one  would  worry  very  much, 
but  the  Blarney  Stone  could  not  be  replaced.  Neither  war  nor 
famine  affected  its  place  in  an  ever-changing  world.  The  pass- 
ing of  the  years  only  enhanced  its  value.  Apart  from  all  the 
romance  and  sentimentality  attached  to  it,  the  Stone  was  a 
source  of  revenue  to  a  small  army  of  people,  from  the  owner  of 
the  Castle  to  the  souvenir-maker.  Artists,  poets,  writers  of  short 
stories,  and  articles,  too,  all  got  their  "whack"  out  of  the  stone 
of  stones. 

Those  in  high  places  and  those  in  low  were  equally  disturbed 
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by  its  disappearance.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  if  there  was  to  be 
any  return  to  the  normal  way  of  living  it  would  have  to  be 
found.  Mr.  Churchill  was  actually  upset.  He  said  he  would 
keep  quiet  for  a  whole  month,  and  not  utter  a  word  to  anyone 
and  give  a  box  of  his  favourite  cigars  to  whoever  would  discover 
its  hiding  place.  The  Taioseach  said  the  finder  would  stand  a 
good  chance  of  getting  a  pension  for  life,  provided  he  wasn't  too 
young.  President  Truman  said  he  would  adjourn  Congress,  or- 
ganise a  search  party  w4th  hi*;  colleagues  and  not  give  up  until 
it  was  found.  Shipping  companies,  railroad  companies  and 
hotel-keepers  held  a  joint  meeting  in  New  York  city,  and  offered 
the  finder  his  or  her  own  reward. 

Poor  Liam  was  .so  confused  at  all  the  commotion  that  he 
wondered  if  the  whole  fabric  of  our  civilization,  such  as  it  is,  did 
not  have  its  origin  in  the  Blarney  Stone.  How  could  we  get 
along  without  Blarney?  he  asked  himself.  AVe  just  couldn't. 
That's  all.  Blarney  is  the  unbottled,  uncanned,  nontaxable,  in- 
tangible lubricant  that  oils  the  machinery  of  diplomacy  every- 
where. It  is  found  in  the  most  unexpected  places,  but  always 
where  people  are  looking  for  something  for  nothing,  yet  trying 
their  best  to  give  the  impression  that  they  are  reckless  philanth- 
ropists. 

Blarney,  Liam  felt,  was  the  most  liberal  part  of  a  liberal 
education,  and  without  it  all  the  top  hats  and  frock  coats  in  the 
world  would  not  save  ambassadors  and  such  like  people  who  have 
to  live  on  their  wits  or  the  wits  of  others  from  disaster.  Dig- 
nity, of  course,  was  a  fine  thing  and  had  its  place.  It  went  a 
long  way,  but  Blarney  went  further  and,  after  all,  that  is  what 
matters. 

The  Grand  Parade  was  now  thronged  with  people,  and  when 
the  excitement  was  at  its  height,  word  came  over  the  radio  that 
the  man  who  stole  the  Blarney  Stone  was  in  Cork,  and  he  was 
tall,  fair,  and  had  a  mole  on  the  right  cheek.  The  description 
fitted  Liam.  There  was  only  one  sensible  thing  for  him  to  do, 
and  that  was  to  get  back  home  as  quickly  as  he  could.  He  started 
to  walk  at  a  bri.sk  pace,  but  had  not  gone  very  far  when  he  found 
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a  hand  on  his  shoulder.  On  looking  around  he  beheld  a  giant  of 
a  man  looking  down  on  him. 

"So  you  are  the  rascal  who  stole  the  Blarney  Stone,"  said 
the  stranger  "Now  tell  me  where  it  is  to  be  found.  This  is  my 
one  and  only  chance  of  becoming  rich  and  famous. ' ' 

"I  know  nothing  about  the  Blarney  Stone",  said  Liam  as 
he  broke  away  from  the  stranger  and  ran  along  Patrick  Street. 
He  did  not  stop  until  he  eame  to  the  bridge.  Then  he  looked  back 
and  saw  a  menacing  crowd  behind  him.  He  mounted  the  para- 
pet and  jumped.  Yes,  he  jumped  from  the  world  of  dreams  back 
into  the  world  of  reality.  Supper  was  ready  and  his  wife  smil- 
ed and  said  she  had  good  news  for  liim.  She  wa-s  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  two  tickets  for  a  performance  of  "The  Flying 
Dutchman",  at  the  Opera  IIoiLse  that  evening.  Liam  hated 
Grand  Opera. 


REPORT  CAUSTIC 


Father  Tom  Burke,  the  famous  Irish  Dominican,  had  a 
great  fondness  for  riding  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus.  Once  when 
doing  so  after  a  long  service  in  Dublin  he  produced  his  Breviary 
and  was  soon  absorbed  in  prayer.  A  non-Catholic  sitting  near- 
by took  Qocasion  to  comment :  "The  Lord  tells  us",  he  said  "that 
when  we  pray  we  should  not  be  as  hypocrites  who  love  to  pray  in 
public  so  that  they  may  be  seen  by  men.  When  I  pray,  I  enter 
into  my  room,  close  the  door  and  pray  in  secret. ' ' 

Without  looking  up,"  Father  Burke  replied  aloud:  "Yes, 
and  then  you  get  on  top  of  an  omnibus  and  tell  the  world  about 
it." 
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BLESSED  JOHN  OGILVIE,  S.J. 


By  L.  M.  ANDERSON 


0  INTO  a  Catholic  Church  in  Scotland,  and  you  may  hear 
the  prayers: 

Our  Lady,  pray  for  Scotland,     ^r —  -  -     -r-y-  -'-77- — •— > — r— -  -^ 
St.  Andrew,  pray  for  us, 
St.  Margaret,  pray  for  us. 

Scots,  no  less  than  her 
other  children,  would  invoke 
the  Queen  of  Heaven,  and,  of 
course  their  patron,  St.  An- 
drew; of  course,  again,  St. 
Margaret,  but,  forgive  us!— 
the  Blessed— who? 

You  are  forgiven ! 

Unless  you  are  looked  after 
by  Jesuit  fathers  you  may 
Avell  never  have  heard  of  the 
Blessed  John  Ogilvie,  but  he 
is  a  friend  worth  knowing. 

About  1594,  a  fourteen- 
year  old  Scots  lad  was  sent  to 
France  to  complete  his  edu- 
cation. This  was  John,  son 
and  heir  of  Walter  Ogilvie, 
of  Drum-na-Keith,  Strath- 
Isla,  Banffshire,  and  of  his 
wife  who  was  daughter  to  the 
Lady  Douglas  of  Lochleven, 
gaoler  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  during  her  long  imprisonment  in 
Lochleven  Castle. 


Glasgow  Cross  or  Trongate — show- 
ing the  Tron  Steeple,  one  jo  the  few 
remaining  landmarks  of  Old  Glas- 
gow, dating  from  1637;  attached  to 
St.  Mary's  Church  ivhich  was  de- 
stroyed in  1793,  the  steeple  alone 
being  saved. 
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It  cannot  be  denied  that  John,  a  Calvinkt,  pursued  his 
studies  with  a  certain  thoroughness.  He  did  not  return  to  his 
native  land  for  nineteen  years,  but  when  he  did,  he  came  as  a 
Catholic,  a  priest  and  a  J  esuit ! 

Earlier  hopes  of  countering  the  so-called  Reformation  in 
•Scotland  by  confirming  the  Catholic  nobility  in  the  Faith,  and  by 
educating  King  James  VI  as  a  Catholic  had  failed.  The  Faith  was 
prescribed,  and  penal  laws  could  be  rigidly  enforced.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  no  less  than  in  the  twentieth,  economic  pres- 
sure was  seen  to  be  the  most  effective  weapon  of  oppression.  Lay 
Catholics  were  deprived  of  their  possessions,  of  their  livelihood,  of 
their  families.  Education  was  denied  to  Catholic  children.  To 
receive  a  priest  into  one's  home,  or  to  be  present  at  Mass  was 
deemed  to  be  high  treason. 

To  return  to  his  native  land,  to  minister  to  the  remaining 
hidden  Catholics  had  long  been  the  dearest  wish  of  Fr.  John 
Ogilvie,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

The  long  apprenticership,  the  agony  of  an  honest-minded, 
courageous  boy  hearing  the  great  theological  debates  and  con- 
troversies of  the  Paris  of  the  fifteen-nineties,  the  whole-hearted 
response  to  grace,  the  conversion  and  reception  into  the  Church 
and  into  the  Society,  the  hidden  years  of  Jesuit  training  of  in- 
tellect and  spirit,  the  nigh-on  twenty  year.s  of  exile  flowered  into 
this  mission. 

It  was  to  be  accomplished  within  eighteen  short  months. 

Father  Ogilvie  landed  at  Leith,  the  port  of  Edinburgh,  in 
the  Autumn  of  1618,  disguised  as  one  John  AVatson,  a  horse- 
dealer.  In  the  ensuing  year  he  did  much  to  succour  hidden  Catho- 
lics, even  to  effect  conversions ;  but  an  enterprise  of  such  hazard 
had  its  inevitable  end.  He  was  betrayed  by  a  man  who  sought  in- 
struction in  the  Faith,  but  who  was,  in  fact,  a  creature  of  Spottis- 
woode,  the  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Glasgow. 

On  hi.s  arrest,  Father  Ogilvie  steps  out  of  a  double  obscurity, 
of  our  lack  of  details  of  his  earlier  life,  and  of  the  shadows  which, 
for  very  life's  sake,  he  had  courted  in  Scotland. 

The  best  portrait  show^s  him   a  broad,  loose-jointed  man. 
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ruddy  of  hair  and  beard,  with  large,  Avell-formed  hands,  a  com- 
mon enough  type  in  Scotland  to  this  day. 

He  seems  to  have  been  a  truly  likeable  man,   courageous  and 
gay,  with  perhaps  more  than  a  trace  of  that  " perfervidum  in- 


Glasgoic  Cathedral:  founded  on  the  hiiriul  place  of  the  patron  saint  of 
Glasgow,  8t  Mungo,  vjho  died  in  603  A.D.,  having  here  established  his 
Church  tohich  loas  later  burnt  to  the  ground.  The  present  building  was 
commenced  in  1238.  In  1301  Edward  I  attended  services  here.  The  Lotcer 
Church  or  Crypt  is  of  great  interest. 

genium  Scotoruvi",  at  once  the  joy  and  despair  of  friends  and 
of  his  compatriots  throughout  nearly  t^ni  centuries !  He  was,  more- 
over, that  darling  of  all  Scote  hearts,  * '  a  bonny,  bonny  f echter ' '. 
Listen  to  him !  He  protests  the  innocent  indignation  of  John 
Watson,  horse-dealer,  at  being  haled  l)efore  Archbishop  Spottis- 
woode. 

His  Protestant  Grace  walks  up  to  bim.  and  strikes  him,  say- 
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ing,  ' '  You  are  over-bold,  sir,  to  say  your  masses  in  a  reformed 
city". 

Swift  comes  the  reply.  "You  act  like  a  hangman,  sir,  and 
not  as  a  bishop,  in  striking  me,!". 

So  it  began,  and  so  it  ended. 

For  five  months,  Father  Ogilvie  was  examined,  re-examined, 
tried,  threatened,  tortured,  accused,  and  throughout  subjected  to 
miserable  neglect  and  degrading  confinement.  He  was  once  bound 
by  the  feet  to  an  iron  weight,  so  that  he  could  not  move  but  had 
to  lie  on  his  back. 

Always  he  showed  steady  courage  and  ready  wit,  with  such 
serene  joy  under  his  sufferings  that  rough,  heretic  gaolers,  as 
well  as  doctors  and  lawyers,  expressed  deep  regret  that  such  a 
man  should  be  a  Jesuit,  and  a  priest.  When  fire  was  applied  to 
the  soles  of  his  feet,  and  needles  thrust  under  his  finger-nails,  he 
prayed  '*Domine  Jesu,  da  patientiam  et  auge  dolor  em' \ 

Herein  lay  the  secret. 

He  never  ceased  to  pray ;  in  his  cell,  in  pauses  during  his 
trials,  and  surely,  on  that  bitter  winter's  day  when  a  woman 
stoned  him,  cursing  his  twisted,  suffering  face,  to  receive  the 
gentle  reply,  "The  blessing  of  Christ  on  your  own  bonny  face" 
(She  was  reconciled  to  the  Church  thereafter,  and  her  younger 
son  became  a  priest. ) 

During  the  many  examinations,  the  burning  questions  of  the 
hour,  the  doctrine  of  the  Mass  and  the  extent  of  papal  and  king- 
ly jurisdiction  in  matters  spiritual  and  temporal,  were  put  to 
him,  less,  one  suspects  to  obtain  light  than  to  trap  an  exhausted 
prisoner  into  a  statement  for  which  he  could  be  hanged  as  a  trai- 
tor. The  main  objective,  however,  Avas  to  learn  from  his  lips  the 
names  of  the  secret  Catholics  in  order  to  extirpate  the  Faith  from 
the  land. 

Never  a  name  did  they  learn. 

There  were  brief  respites  when,  in  admiration  of  his  spirit 
and  the  liveliness  of  his  wit,  his  captors  would  have  him  walk  and 
dine  with  them.  Archbishop  Spottiswoode  once  banteringly  re- 
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marked  that  it  was  a  •shame  to  have  gone  to  so  much  trouble  yet 
have  learned  so  little  of  Father  Ogilvie  's  life  and  movements.  * '  To 
tell  you  the  truth ' '  was  the  reply,  ' '  I  rather  wish  you  never  got 
hold  of  even  a  suspicion  of  my  existence ! ' '  Laughter  was  never 
very  far  away  from  John  Ogilvie.  Yet,  when  by  his  popularity  he 
might  have  worked  for  an  honourable  release,  or  even  a  few  more 
hours  out  of  his  wretched  cell,  he  continued  his  mission  by  leading 
discussion  away  from  his  own  case  the  fundamental  issues  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Protestants. 

In  the  silence  which  followed  a  shattering  exposition  of  the 
untenable  doctrinal  basis  of  their  ministry,  an  old  bishop  re- 
marked, ''Mr.  Ogilvie,  you've  got  courage,  and  I  wish  we  had  a 
lot  more  like  you  to  follow  me ;  I  should  make  good  use  of  them." 
Soft  words  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  blunt  the  edge  of  the  argu- 
ment, "  I  'd  rather  follow  the  hangman  to  the  gallows,  for  you 
are  going  straight  to  the  devil." 

This  was  hardly  a  conciliatory,  nor  yet  a  polite  rejoinder; 
and,  indeed,  a  gentlemanly  apology  followed.  The  prisoner  re- 
spected the  Bishop 's  civil  office  and  his  advanced  years,  but  one 
thing  was  to  be  clear.  ' '  I  care  nothing  for  your  religion  and  epis- 
copal rank.  You  are  a  layman  with  no  more  spiritual  jurisdiction 
than  your  stick ' '.  One  wonders  if  the  Bishop  ever  used  his  stick 
again  without  remembering. 

He  attempted  at  all  times  to  correct  the  faulty  logic  and 
clouded  vision  of  those  who  had  strayed,  or  had  been  led  from 
the  Church.  The  magistrates  and  judges  often  sought  to  impugn 
his  loyalty  as  a  King's  subject,  one  remarking  that  the  King  for- 
bade Masses  and  Jasuits  celebrated  them.  Father  Ogilvie  at  once 
propo,sed  the  dilemma  of  obedience  to  Christ  or  the  King,  quot- 
ing Luke  XXII  as  Our  Lord's  command  to  say  Mass. 

The  dilemma  had  a  second,  and  intriguing  set  of  horns,  as 
these  same  men,  in  quality  of  Scottish  Privy  Councillors  had 
recently  called  King  James  a  persecutor  for  not  obeying  the  Pres- 
byterian Assemblies;  the  persistent  Jesuit  now  asked  them  how 
to  avoid  calling  the  king  a  persecutor  if  he  forbade  what  Christ 
commanded ! 
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Such  a  man  was  not  to  be  cowed.  In  a  last  attempt  to  break 
him  he  was  tortured  by  the  Vigil.  For  eight  days  and  nine  nights 
sleep  was  denied  him,  until  doctors  advised  that  death 
would  supervene  in  three  hours.  The  authorities  gained  no  infor- 
mation, but  Scotland  rang  with  the  fame  of  Father  Ogilvie's 
courage  and  endurance.  When  threatened  with  worse  tortures,  he 
replied  ' '  I  trust  not  in  myself  but  in  God 's  grace.  I  shall  preserve 
my  life  if  1  can ;  only  I  will  not  lose  God  in  doing  so ;  if  I  cannot 
keep  my  life  and  my  God,  I  choose  to  lose  the  lesser  for  the 
greater  good. ' ' 

God  permitted  the  choice. 

On  the  10th  March,  1615,  Father  Ogilvie  was  brought  to  a 
scaffold  at  Glasgow  Cross.  There  he  was  openly  offered  his  life  if 
he  would  give  up  the  Faith.  The  issue  was  clear,  the  answer 
triumphant.  * '  On  the  head  of  religion  alone  I  am  condemned  and 
for  that  I  would  willingly  and  joyfully  pour  forth  even  a  hun- 
dred lives.  Take  from  me  that  one  which  I  have,  and  make  no  de- 
lay, for  my  religion  you  shall  never  take  from  me." 

He  then  turned  to  prayer. 

"Maria,  nmter  gratiae,  ora  pro  me;  omnes  angeli,  orate  pro 
nie;  omnes  sancti  sanctaeqite,  orate  pro  me"  Even  then  he  re- 
membered the  people.  He  repeated  the  Litany  in  Scots.  Having 
kissed  the  gallows  as  his  altar,  having  embraced,  forgiven  and 
comforted  the  executioner,  he  gave  back  his  life  to  God. 

Every  year,  at  the  stroke  of  four  o  'clock  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  10th  March,  Catholics  of  Glasgow,  silently  reciting  the 
Rosary,  move  in  quiet  procession  from  Glasgow  Cross  up  the  High 
Street  to  the  precincts  of  the  old  pre-lleformation  Cathedral 
where  Blessed  John  Ogilvie  is  believed  to  have  been  secretly 
buried. 

At  their  head  with  the  secular  clergy  walk  priests  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  Not  a  mile  away  stands  the  Ogilvie  Shrine  in  the 
Jesuit  Church  of  St.  Aloysiu,s.  The  Catholics  of  Scotland  are  no 
longer  in  hiding,  but  they  remember  their  debt  to  their  martyr, 
and  to  countless  others  who  endured  a  living  martyrdom  to  pre- 
.serve  the  Faith. 
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John  Ogilvie  was  a  champion,  not  only  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  of  the  individual  against  the  misuse  of  its  power  by 
the  state.  When,  in  God's  mercy  and  in  His  own  good  time  Joseph 
Mindszenty  is  met  by  the  Saints  in  Heaven,  surely  John  Ogilvie 
will  be  of  the  company. 

His  earthly  mission  was  to  his  native  land,  but  all  may 
claim  his  interce->sion  in  Heaven.  We  fight  the  same  enemies  as 
he  did,  ignorance  of  the  Faith,  and  contempt  of  it,  disregard  of 
the  dignity  and  rights  of  man,  oppression  by  authority  which 
knows  naught  of  the  source  of  all  true  authority,  God  the  Creator. 

We  too  may  yet  have  to  fight  for  the  Faith,  and  soon. 

Blessed  John  Ogilvie,  pray  for  Scotland, 

Pray  for  us  all. 


COLLECT  OF  THE  MASS  OF  BLESSED 
JOHN  OGILVIE,  S.J. 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  who  didst  make 
Blessed  John  an  invincible  defender  of  the 
Catholic  Faith :  grant  us  at  hi.s  intercession  that 
day  by  day  we  may  grow  more  abundantly  in  Faith 
Hope  and  Charity.  Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 

Amen. 
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SOCIAL  JUSTICE  AND   SOCIAL  CHARITY 

By  RICHARD  M.  iMcKEiON,  S.  J. 

IN  The  llotarian  for  June,  1950,  there  was  an  article  entitled 
"The  Perfect  Blueprint  for  IIappine».i "  by  T.  E.  Murphy.  It 
was  a  beautiful  and  practical  application  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  lie  regretted,  as  Ave  have  for  many  years,  that  this  sub- 
lime message  of  the  God-man,  Jesus  Christ,  has  been  ignored  by 
the  world  at  large.  In  particular,  its  spiritual  truths  have  been 
denied  a  place  in  industry.  We  speak  about  the  need  for  in- 
dustrial peace.  Here  is  the  Magna  Charta  for  such  peace  which 
is  the  tranquillity  of  order.  It  speaks  of  justice  and  rights.  But 
it  also  tells  of  duties.  And  love  is  a  duty  seldom,  if  ever,  treated 
in  articles  on  industrial  relations. 

Now  and  then  we  hear  the  word  charity  usually  signifying 
a  gift  to  the  poor.  Many  times  opprobrium  is  associated  with 
the  act.  Real  charity  is  true  love,  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
proves.  The  Golden  Rule  i-s  unsurpassed  for  human  relations 
and  therefore  should  be  in  the  mind  of  all  around  a  collective 
bargaining  table.  "All  things  therefore  whatsoever  you  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  you  also  to  them. ' '  Love  of 
neighbor  is  the  motive  force  behind  the  Golden  Rule. 

The  greatest  act  of  material  production  was  the  creation  of 
the  world.  What  prompted  God 's  act.  The  only  answer  is  love 
so  that  man,  His  special  creature,  should  enjoy  His  gifts,  use 
them  properly,  and  thus  merit  a  future  reward.  ' '  God  made  me 
to  know,  love,  and  serve  Him  in  this  world  and  to  be  happy  with 
Him  forever  in  the  next."  Why  should  not  love  permeate  in- 
dustry where  God's  material  gifts  are  adapted  to  man's  use? 

We  know  that  man  by  his  nature  is  social.  He  desires  re- 
cognition and  the  esteem  of  others.  To  further  common  interests 
workers  have  formed  unions.  Today  greater  stress  is  laid  on 
workers  having  voice  in  matters  which  touch  their  daily  lives.  It 
is  pleasing  to  note  that  the  antagonism  of  the  past  has  given  way 
in  great  measure  to  cooperation  with  management.  Where  does 
love  enter  this  picture?    In  many  ways.    In  avoiding  suspicion, 
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in  sincerity,  in  forgiveness  when  mistakes  are  made,  in  putting: 
the  cards  on  the  table  when  an  unpleasant  situation  arises,  and 
in  promoting  good  will.  Both  sides  must  recognise  that  in  the 
long  run  their  aims  and  concerns  are  identical. 

Efficiency  experts  aim  to  increase  production  by  telling 
management  to  keep  the  workers  contented.  That  is  a  material- 
istic approach.  Far  better  to  fulfill  the  divine  of  love  in  seeing 
that  they  are  happy.    Then  production  will  take  care  of  itself. 

Father  Pierre  Charles,  S.J.,  a  famous  missionary,  has  writ- 
ten certain  observations  on  the  inadequacy  of  justice  in  solving 
the  problems  of  race.  We  believe  that  his  words  may  be  applied 
to  the  field  of  social  justice  and  industrial  relations.  Justice 
alone  wiU  never  bring  about  human  accord.  More  is  needed.  It 
is  love— ti'ue  love  of  neighbor.  Here  are  some  apt  quotations: 
"Justice  itself  breaks  more  bonds  than  it  creates.  When  I  have 
pHid  my  creditor,  I  am  able  to  regard  him  as  a  stranger."  .  .  . 
"How  could  a  human  society  be  establi<>hed  on  justice  alone, 
since  justice  can  never  be  a  proof  of  affection?  I  owe  the  same 
justice  to  my  enemies  as  to  my  friends." 

Again  he  presents  a  beautiful  thought  which  should  per- 
meate the  tense  atmo.sphere  engendered  by  a  strike  situation  or 
the  collective  bargaining  meeting.  "That  which  man  desper- 
ately wants  is  that  to  which  he  knows  he  has  no  claiia  in  justice. 
It  is  the  gift  of  affection,  benevolent  treatment,  the  service  ren- 
dered and  the  hand  extended;  it  i«  the  smile  which  nothing  can 
merit,  the  fidelity  which  nothing  can  buy.  In  a  word,  all  of 
what  is  above  the  foundation  of  justice  and  building  up  the 
abode  of  love  .  .  .  Charity  cannot  be  substituted  for  justice  any 
more  than  literature  can  suppress  grammar ;  but  still  less  is  jus- 
tice able  to  replace  charity,  just  as  scorpions  cannot  replace  eggs, 
nor  stones  replace  bread." 

At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  One,  Pope  Benedict  XV  is- 
sued an  encyclical  letter  called  "The  Reestablishment  of  Chris- 
tian Peace."  In  it  he  stresses  the  great  truth  that  the  whole  es- 
sence of  Christian  life  is  charity'.  When  war  spreads  over  na- 
tions, the  essence  of  Christianity  is  endangered  for  millions  of 
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people.  Justice  without  love  will  not  bring  lasting  peace. ' '  Noth- 
ing was  so  often  and  so  carefully  instilled  into  His  disciple  by 
Jesus  Christ  as  this  precept  of  mutual  charity  as  the  one  which 
embraces  all  the  others.  He  called  it  the  new  commandment,  and 
He  willed  that  it  should  be  the  badge  and  distinguishing  mark 
of  His  followers." 

We  are  still  confronted  with  industrial  warfare  and  property 
rights.  Long  after  an  agreement  is  reached,  resentment  lingers 
against  individuals.  If  love  of  neighbor  were  practised  in  the 
early  stages  of  disagreement,  many  a  large  strike  would  have 
been  avoided.  Social  justice  is  indeed  the  foundation  of  a  sound 
economic  life,  but  social  charity,  love  of  neighbor,  must  be  its 
soul. 


If  the  minds  of  mortal  men  would  drink  in  the  kindliness 
of  this  love,  then,  beyond  all  doubting,  the  light  of  peace  would 
begin  to  shine  upon  the  labouring  human  race.  Plien  to  the  ir- 
ritant of  wrath  in  movement  there  would  indeed  succeed  peace 
of  the  mind  that  is  reasoning ;  to  exaggerated  and  unbridled 
demands  benevolent  co-operation  of  helping  effort;  so  that 
trustful  repose  and  serenity  would  take  the  place  of  all  that 
dreadful  unrest  of  mind. — Pius  XII. 
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LOUGH   DERG 


By  FATHER  CHRISTOPHER,  O.F.M.Cap. 


Lough  Derg.   Aerial  viexc  of  Station  Island  or  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory. 

THERE  is  an  island  in  a  lake  in  Donegal,  a  little  island 
that  looks  like  a  small  frail  craft  that  bravely  keeps 
afloating  on  the  wind-tossed  waters  of  the  lake,  a  frail 
craft,  richly-laden,  that  rough  winds  may  tear  from  slender 
moorings  and  send  adrift  away  from  us  across  the  lake, 
where  it  will  meet  the  rocky  shore  and  break  its  light  frame 
in  a  thousand  fragments  on  the  rocks  and  we  shall  never 
see  it  more. 

Strange  that  things  loved  most  inspire  soonest  such  pain- 
ful imaginings  of  their  loss.  "We  could  not  bear  to  see  the 
end  of  this  sweet  place.  It  would  give  pain  on  pain.  If  you 
have  been  to  Station  Island  in  Lough  Derg  you  will  agree 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:— Lough  Derg,  a  lake  about  2000  acres  in  area, 
is  sheltered  by  mountains  some  of  which  rise  from  its  waters  almost 
perpendicularly  and  to  a  considerable  height  and  it  is  studded  with 
islands,  some  well-wooded,  others  bare  and  gloomy  in  extreme.  The 
pilgrimage  of  Ixwigh  Derg  occupies  three  full  days.  The  island  opens 
for  visitors  on  July  1st  and  closes  August  15th. 
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with  me  for  you,  too,  must  have  fallen  under  the  strange  spell 
it  easts  on  all  who  go  there.  One  visit  there  makes  life-long 
captives. 

It  is  not  great  scenic  beauty  that  has  held  you.  That 
is  not  there.  Low  bare  hills  unbroken  by  any  line  of  special 
beauty,  untouched  by  human  hand,  rise  from  the  lake  shore 
to  a  near  horizon  shutting  out,  in  fact,  the  glorious  country- 
side beyond.  With  these  poor  hills  its  only  setting,  the  lake 
itself  is  uninspiring.  The  island,  a  small  acre  overcrowded 
by  buildings,  has  nothing  to  redeem  its  beauty-less  surround- 
ings save  the  glorious  basilica  that  is  almost  hidden  by  the 
two-storey  hostels  that  cluster  around  it. 

It  is  not  beauty  of  hill  or  lake  or  island  that  is  the  secret 
of  Lough  Derg's  mysterious  charm.  It  is  nothing  of  this  earth. 
It  is  a  beauty  that  is  not  seen  by  eye  of  man ;  it  is  a  brightness, 
a- splendour  that  is  of  the  spirit,  a  splendour  of  heaven,  a  bright- 
ness that  shines  upon  the  soul  within  you,  a  light  that  touches 
earth  and  rock  and  stone  upon  that  island,  a  light  from  the 
very  throne  of  God.  There  is  a  halo  around  this  isle  and  men  have 
ever  seen  it  down  the  centuries  and  no  destroying  hand  of  Dane 
or  Saxon  has  ever  touched  its  brightness. 

I  clasped  the  column  'neath  St.  Patrick's  cross  upon  that 
island.  A  thousand  years  ago  a  Dane  had  once  laid  hands  on  it 
to  hurl  it  down  amidst  the  rest  of  ruin  he  had  made.  He  left  not 
stone  on  stone.  But  yet  this  strange,  strange  island  even  in  its 
ruins,  ceased  not  to  charm  men 's  hearts ;  and  reverent  hands 
piled  stone  on  stone  a^ain  to  bring  back  semblance  of  the  past. 
Then  came  the  Saxon  to  take  the  very  stones  of  iMiin  and  hurl 
them  far  out  into  the  waters  of  the  lake.  And  still  the  empty  is- 
land called,  and  men  still  came  to  pray,  to  grieve,  to  suffer 
penance  for  their  sins.    The  Spirit  of  God  is  here. 

The  day  I  went  on  Station  Island  I  found  men  drawn  from 
every  quarter  of  our  land,  from  north  and  south  and  east  and 
west.  That  alone  were  sign  of  the  strange  undying  jwwer  of  this 
small  island  over  the  hearts  of  men.  But  that  day,  too,  I  saw  one 
kneel  by  the  cross  of  Patrick  and  touch  with  reverence  the 
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column  once  thrown  down  in  violence,  one  whose  presence  ther» 
was  more  than  si^,  for  she  was  of  the  very  blood  and  race  of 
him  who  threw  that  column  down.    She  came  from  Denmark. 

There  is  -strange  power  here  and  strange  attraction.  It  is 
not  of  earth.  P]arth  does  not  bind  and  hold  you  by  fast  and  vigil 
and  endless  prayer,  by  barefoot  stumbling  over  rocks,  by  lashing 


Lough  Derg.  Church  partly  showing  in  center;  Women's  Hostel  and 
Men's  Hostel  on  either  side. 

rain  and  bitter  night  Avind,  by  icy  cold  of  stone-flagged  porch  and 
pavement  pierciiig  bare  feet  that  are  sore  and  tender.  Earth 
does  not  bind  by  that;  yet  bound  and  held  we  were  by  love  of 
that  lake-bound  island  and  in  our  hearts  there  dwelt  deep  happi- 
ness. That  island  on  Lough  J^erg  is  loved  with  a  love  that  is  of 
heaven. 

It  is  a  sacred  place,  a  holy  place.  It  is  a  meeting-place  of 
God  and  man.  It  is  a  hallowed  and  a  blessed  place.  Almost  it 
is  as  if  that  tinj^  acre  of  sinful  Adam's  Earth  had  been  so  cleans- 
ed and  exercised  and  blessed  that  God  found  sweet  delight  in 
dwelling  there,  and  loved  to  share  this  secret  there  with  all  who 
strove  to  purify  their  souls  with  prayer  and  penance.    May  it 
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not  be— yes,  it  must  be  so— that  Patrick,  giant  of  saints,  so  bless- 
ed and  cleansed  this  island  by  his  mighty  prayers  and  penances, 
that  on  it  lies  for  ever  a  spell  of  mystical  enchantment,  and  God 
has  loved  it  ever  since. 

' '  I  shall  go  back. ' '  So  all  say  who  have  been  there  once.  So 
did  I  hear  them  say  as  the  ''Saint  Patrick"  bore  us  across  the 
waters  of  Lough  Derg.  So  have  I  heard  them  say  from  end  to 
end  of  Ireland.  They  will  go  back— the  old  man  who  hobbled 
painfully  over  rock  and  pebble,  a  stick  in  one  hand  and  a  rosary 
in  the  other— the  old,  old  women  of  four  score  years  who  leaned 
for  strength  against  the  column  of  St.  Patrick's  Cross— the  Gar- 
dai  from  the  south,  the  thirty  giants  of  the  R.U.C.— the  lady 
from  Canada  who  knew  my  friend  in  Africa  and  all  those  young 
women  of  Ireland  who  shamed  us,  men,  by  their  numbers  that 
day  on  Station  Island. 

They  will  all  go  back  again  and  again.  I  shall  not  go  back — 
just  yet— for  I  must  return  to  Africa.  God  grant  that  I  too, 
may  be  allowed  to  see  Lough  Derg  one  day  again.  Till  then  the 
memory  of  this  visit  will  live  with  me  and  give  me  strength  even 
as  the  food  God  gave  Elias  gave  strength  to  him  to  walk  untired 
for  forty  days  and  nights. 

' '  I  shall  go  back. "  It  is  the  cry  of  those  who  love  Lough 
Derg  and  they  are  legion.  There  is  no  grander  tribute  to  the 
people  of  our  land  than  that  they  love  Lough  Derg.  It  is  at  once 
a  tribute  and  an  explanation,  a  tribute  to  their  living  faith  and 
love  of  penance,  an  explanation  of  all  that  whole  grand  thing 
that  Ireland  is. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE: — Father  Christopher  is  now  stationed  in  Langa, 
C.P.,  a  native  (black)  mission  six  miles  outside  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa.  In  his  mission  there  are  about  10,000  Africans— blacks — and 
only  about  500  are  Catholics  yet,  so  he  writes,  "we  have  a  long  way 
to  go."  Readers  will  remember  his  "I  Have  Been  Away  a  Long  Time" 
in  the  Autumn  "Lilies".  He  returned  to  his  African  mission  after 
a  short  furlough,  in  Ireland,  his  native  land. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  ST.  JOSEPH  AND 
ST.  PATRICK 

By  DOMINIC  JAMES 

DEVOTION  to  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Patrick  is  closely  related. 
The  reason  is  not  merely  because  March  19th  follows  closely 
on  March  17th,  but  rather  because  of  the  special  appeal  made  by 
the  nature  of  the  devotion  to  each  of  these  great  friends  of  God. 
There  is  indeed  a  far  call  even  in  time,  between  the  Gospel  narr- 
atives which  are  our  sole  source  of  knowledge  of  St.  Joseph,  and 
the  "Confession  of  St.  Patrick,"  which  reveals  the  soul  of  the 
great  apostle;  in  all  its  outward  aspects  the  life  of  the  Foster- 
Father  of  the  Word  Incarnate  seems  very  different  from  that  of 
the  great  missionary  saint,  yet  they  come  close  together  in  our 
hearts  precisely  because  they  themselves  come  close  together  in 
the  virtues  which  specially  characterise  them. 

St.  Joseph  is  pre-eminently  the  saint  of  the  Hidden  Life.  Of 
him,  more  than  of  any  other  saint,  it  may  be  said  that  his  life 
was  literally  "hidden  with  Christ  in  God."  Of  the  facts  of  his 
life  we  have  but  meagre  information  in  the  ordinary  accepted 
sense  of  the  word,  but  what  we  have  has  been  revealed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  is  more  enlightening  as  to  the  true  greatness 
of  the  saint,  and  the  virtues  which  marked  his  life,  than  the  most 
detailed  biography  could  be.  The  one  fact  alone,  that  he  was  chosen 
by  God  to  be  the  earthy  guardian  of  His  Divine  Son  and  the 
spouse  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin,  speaks  more  eloquently  than 
any  mere  volume  of  writing  about  him.  The  intimate  union  of 
his  life  with  Jesus  and  Mary  is  the  highest  proof  of  his  surpass- 
ing sanctity,  for  no  one  could  live  in  the  school  of  Jesus  and  Mary 
as  did  St.  Joseph,  without  growing  to  giant  spiritual  stature. 
HLs  outstanding  virtues  are  those  which  the  Eternal  Truth 
taught  by  his  own  example— humility  and  meekness,  purity  and 
obedience.  These  he  practised  not  in  a  sphere  or  plane  beyond 
poor  sinners,  but  in  a  hum-drum,  humble,  life,  such  as  any  man 
can  live  and  the  bulk  of  men  have  to  live— the  life  of  a  poor  work- 
man, labouring  with  his  hands  for  his  daily  bread.     Thus  St. 
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Joseph  living  on  the  greatest  spiritual  heights  brings  virtue  and 
sanctity  down  to  the  humblest  calling,  or  rather  shows  how  the 
very  humblest  calling  may,  through  union  with  Christ,  be  raised 
to  the  greatest  spiritual  heights. 

Need  we  wonder  then  that  devotion  to  St.  Joseph  has,  under 
Divine  Providence,  grown  so  marvellously  in  the  present  age  of 
class  war.  His  life  shows  the  true  nobility  of  labour,  and  its 
highest  pui"pose,  at  a  time  when  men  would  degrade  it  to  a  slav- 
ery by  making  it  solely  the  tool  of  a  crude  materialism.  St. 
Joseph 's  life  shows  us  that  man  labours  not  only,  and  not  merely, 
to  gain  his  daily  bread  but  to  gain  also  the  heavenly  wages  of 
Eternal  Life. 

But  it  has  other  lessons  too.  We  must  not  look  upon  him  as 
just  a  hidden  saint  ever  in  holy  contemplation,  as  perhaps  we  are 
accustomed  to  do.  Do  not  the  events  of  his  life  as  recorded  in  the 
Gospels  show  him  rather  as  a  man  of  action?  This  may  sur- 
prise us,  but  it  is  nevertheless  the  case.  In  fact  we  can  say  of 
him  that  he  was  the  first  exile  for  Christ— leaving  home  and 
country  for  His  sake.  For  this  he  did  in  the  Flight  into  Egypt. 
It  can  be  said  of  him  too,  that  he  bore  Christ  with  him— carried 
Him  among  the  gentiles;  that  he  was  Christ's  Wayfarer,  jour- 
eying  in  His  cause  not  only  on  the  long  hazardous  route  into 
Egypt  but  up  and  down  through  the  Holy  Land.  He  is  there- 
fore the  proto  type  of  the  missionary  as  well  as  the  contempla- 
tive, and  very  fittingly  therefore  do  many  missionary  societies 
work  under  his  name  and  holy  patronage. 

ST.  PATRICK-THE  CONTEMPLATIVE. 

In  St.  Patrick  on  the  other  hand  we  tend  to  see  the  mission- 
ary only.  We  view  his  life  in  its  outward  accomplishment— the 
evangelization  of  Ireland.  We  are  on  this  account  apt  to  miss 
the  real  St.  Patrick,  the  saint  whose  life  like  that  of  St.  Joseph 
w^as  "hidden  with  Christ  in  God."  To  cateh  a  glimpse  of  that 
we  must  turn  from  the  annals  and  histories  to  that  intimate  doc- 
ument of  his  soul,  "The  Confession,"  w^hich  he  wrote  in  his  last 
years  when  all  his  joumeyings  were  well-nigh  done,  and  he  Avish- 
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ed  to  give  glory  to  God  who  made  him  His  instrument  in  a  work 
so  mighty  as  the  conversion  of  an  entire  nation  to  the  true  Faith, 
Here  we  see  the  pupil  in  the  school  of  Christ,  learning  the  vir- 
tues of  the  Master  which  Joseph  had  learned  before  him— hum- 
ility, meekness,  purity,  obedience,  and  showing  what  Joseph  had 
shown  in  his  greater  degree,  an  intense  personal  love  for  Christ, 
which  led  him  also  to  leave  home  and  friends,  country  and  pos- 
sessions for  His  name's  sake.  Like  Joseph  he  was  unlearned, 
despised,  obscure,  and  yet  the  chosen  instrument  of  God's  great 
design.  Like  Joseph  he  knew^  hard,  relentless  toil,  not  only  when 
a  slave-boy  during  those  hard,  bitter  years  but  as  a  missionary 
too,  for  he  ceased  not  to  labour  with  his  hands  after  the  example 
of  the  Apostle.  Like  Joseph  he  had  "Visions  of  the  night," 
directing,  guiding,  and  comforting  him  and  his  work.  In  this 
his  likeness  to  the  Poster-Father  is  very  remarkable.  Like 
Joseph,  Christ  was  his  comforter  and  companion  in  exile  and 
suffering.  Indeed  as  we  read  the  "Confession"  and  reflect  on 
his  words,  the  point  of  close  resemblance  rises  before  the  mind. 

Again,  certain  titles  which  the  Church  applies  to  St.  Joseph 
in  her  prayers  and  litanies  apply  with  striking  force  to  St.  Pat- 
rick. Kead  the  passage  in  the  "Confession"  about  the  Irish 
youths  and  maidens  who  became  monks  and  virgins  for  Christ, 
and  you  will  see  how  Patrick  may  share  with  Joseph  the  title  of 
"Guardian  of  Virgins."  He  may  truly  be  called  also  Solatio 
Miserorura,  "Solace  of  the  afflicted,"  as  we  can  see  from  his 
passionate  pleading  for  the  slaves  and  the  downtrodden,  in  his 
Epistle  to  Coroticus. 

Thus  seeming  at  first  so  different,  Joseph  and  Patrick  are 
one  withal,  not  only  in  the  spirit  of  Christ  which  animates  them, 
but  in  the  very  outward  semblance  of  their  lives.  Both  lived 
hidden  lives  w  ith  Jesus ;  both  were  wayfarers  for  His  sake ;  both 
sacrificed  all  for  Him.  And  this  is  the  reason,  whether  we  realize 
it  or  not,  why  they  are  linked  in  devotion  in  Catholic  hearts. 
And  this  is  the  reason  too  why  Patrick's  own  prayer  might  well 
have  come  from  his  lips  who  not  only  saw  and  heard  Jesus 
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but  held  Him  in  his  arms  and  embraced  Him,  clothed  and 
nurtured  Him. 

Christ  with  me,  Christ  before  me,  Christ  behind  me, 
Christ  in  me,  Christ  below  me,  Christ  above  me, 
Christ  in  the  heart  of  everyone  who  thinks  of  me, 
Christ  in  the  mouth  of  everyone  who  speaks  to  me, 
Christ  in  the  eye  of  everyone  who  sees  me, 
Christ  in  the  ears  of  everyone  who  hears  me, 
Christ  not  the  less 
In  each  Heart  I  address. 


ST.  JOSEPH 

Vicar  of  God  were  you  on  earth, 

To  rule  the  humble  cave. 
Wherein  the  Son  of  God  had  birth, 

A  sinful  world  to  save. 

Vicar  of  God,  to  rule  the  house 

In  blessed  Nazareth; 
Father  of  Christ,  and  Mary's  Spouse 

In  life,  yea  after  death. 

Vicar  of  God,  Christ's  Vicars  here 
Still  hail  your  septre  mild; 
Keep  them,  as  once  you  kept  from  fear 
Dear  Mary  and  her  Child! 
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A  NAZARETH  IDYL 

By  REV.  F.  LYNK,  S.V.D. 

THE  night  dew  had  descended, 
The  flowers  had  gone  to  sleep, 
But  Mary,  the  Blessed  Lady, 
Still  did  her  Vigil  keep. 
She  sat  in  her  little  chamber 
And  sewed  a  light-blue   coat. 
While  softly  a  dreamy  songlet 
Came  drifting  from  her  throat. 

Now  floats  from  the  little  garden 
A  young  voice  full  of  charms. 
It's  beautiful  Jesus,  who  carries 
A  lamb  upon  His  arms. 
While  walking  out  to  the  town-well, 
He  heard  the  sorry  bleat. 
And  found  it  out  in  the  heather 
With  wounded,  weary  feet. 

He  carried  it  home  to  the  cottage — 

The  lamp  still  burned  on  the  stand — 

And  placed  the  panting  lambkin 

With  tender  gentle  hand 

Right  on  the  knees  of  His  mother, 

Who  put  her  sewing  aside 

And  fondled  the  dew-wet  foundling 

Until  it  was  warmed  and  dried. 

Then  Jesus  ran  to  the  garden 
In  evening's  last  soft  sheen, 
And  gathered  with  boyish  fervor 
A  heap  of  juicy  young  green, 
And  took  it  in  to  His  mother 
And  hungry  lamb  to  feed 
And  tell  it  that  it  shall  never 
More  hungry  be  and  in  need. 
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The  sheep  lie  found  in  the  heather 
Reminds  Him  of  human  souls 
That  go  astray  in  tlie  desert, 
Where  many  a  wild  wolf  strolls. 
He  knows  His  love  must  rescue 
All  those  gone  astray  and  lost; 
His  eyes  like  starlight  glisten 
And  say:  I  will  at  all  cost. 


CHANGE  OF  HEART 

By   BROTHER   BERNARD,   O.CARM. 

O  JESUS,  let  me  view  again  your  open  side 
And  seek  that  sheltered  home  that  love  would  give, 
Behold  the   door  of  Mercy  standing  Avide, 

The  Precious  Blood  within   that  makes  me   live. 

Those  love-filled  eyes  reveal  your  flaming  heart 
The  blood  man-spilt,  yet  man's  salvation  wrought 

Your  eyes  whose  very  glances  grace  impart 

That  heart,   the  blood  to   quench  my   soul-dry  draught. 

Heart  of  mine  which  ought  to  burn  with  love  of  Thee 
Now  smoldering  feebly — yet  may  dare  to  send 

One  strong  fierce,  burning  prayer — a  plea 
To  Thee,  my  God,  my  Spouse,  my  Friend. 

My  Son,  you  cried,  Give  me  thy  heart 

With  all  its  love,  until  its  tendons  burst 
Forgive,  my  loving  Savior,  this  my  part 

But  giveth  me.  Yours  first — 
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GLASTONBURY 

By  RICHARD  E.  WEBB 

THOSE  ruined  pillars,  grey,  against  the  sky, 
Are  once  again  with  arched  glory  crowned, 
And  vaultings,  rich  with  colour,  reach  on  high 
Across  the  chancel,  where  soft  footsteps  sound. 
The  Church  in  all  its  lofty  splendour  lies, 
Mid  orchards  where  the  apple  blossom  blows. 
And  there,  before  the  glowing  memory  dies, 
A  faint  ''Te  Deum"  in  the  distance  grows, 
And  echoing  organ  sounds  once  more  are  heard. 
The  ghostly  Brothers  wind  their  way  by  doors 
That  once  were  where  the  gaping  walls  give  word 
To  all  who  tread  upon  these  buried  floors 
That  here  was  glory  once — a  glory  gone 
These  many  years,  biit  living  still  in  ruin 
And  in  legend.    There  the  brightest  spirits  shone, 
And,  shining  still,  bear  witness  to  the  past 
That,  rudely  shattered  by  the  tyrant's  hand, 
Refused  to  die,  and  still  is  standing  fast, 
A  beacon  light  that  shines  throughout  the  land. 
Gone  are  the  roofs,  the  windows,  and  the  towers, 
Yet  desolation   does   not   hover   there, 
God's  ivy,  grass,   and  gentle  flowers 
Are  kinder  far  than  man's  destructive  hands. 
The  peace  so  rudely  shattered  has  returned, 
And  Glaston  Abbey  still  in  splendour  stands, 
A  witness  to  the  faith  so  early  learned. 
When  God  Himself  once  came  to  Northern  lands. 


Communitg 


ST.  JOSEPH'S  CONVENT,  TORONTO. 

Preparation  has  begun  for  the  celebration  of  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  in  To- 
ronto. As  is  fitting  a  very  thorough  restoration  is  being  carried 
out  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Mother  House.  On  October  7  of  this 
year  the  Congregation  will  unite  in  thanksgiving  to  the  Al- 
mighty God  for  the  many  blessings  and  favours  bestowed  during 
the  century  of  labour  in  various  works  of  charity.  Truly  when 
we  consider  the  expansion  of  these  works  ' '  this  brook  has  become 
a  great  river  and  the  river  has  come  near  to  the  sea. ' ' 
Ecclesiasticus. 

DIAMOND  JUBILEE 

The  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  has  an  aura  and  u 
glory  all  its  own,  but  its  celebration  in  1950  will  be  remembered 
at  St.  Joseph 's  on-the-Lake  in  an  especial  manner,  as  on  that  day 
Sister  Hilda  celebrated  her  sixtieth  year  in  the  service  of  the 
Lord  and  her  sixtieth  year  away  from  her  beloved  Ireland. 

The  Community  Mass  was  offered  by  Rev.  P.  J.  Kirby  in 
thanksgiving  for  the  great  grace  given  to  Sister  of  living  and 
serving  God  in  religious  life  for  all  those  years ;  and  to  ask  Him 
to  bestow  further  graces,  until  the  eternal  jubilee  will  begin  in 
Heaven. 

At  9.30  a.m.  a  Solemn  High  -Mass  was  offered  with  Rev.  R. 
J.  Egan  as  celebrant,  Rev.  M.  P.  Lacey  as  deacon  and  Rt.  Rev. 
M.  W.  Cullinane  as  sub-deacon.  At  the  end  of  Mass,  Monsignor 
CuUinane  extended  words  of  felicitation  and  encouragement  to 
the  jubilarian,  expressing  the  wish  that  ''when  the  sails  are 
hauled  down  and  the  ropes  gathered  in,  the  sailing  may  be  easy 
into  the  harbour  of  eternity. ' ' 

It  was  a  source  of  joy  to  all  to  have  in  our  midst  Mother 
Gerald,  the  Mother  General  of  the  Dominicans  of  Adrian,  Michi- 
gan, a  cousin  and  fellow  countryman  of  Sister  Hilda's. 

In  the  evening  Rev.  Father  Lacey 's  presentation  of  pictures 
of  Rome  and  Ireland  (his  own  work  in  the  field  of  photography), 
was  enjoyed. 


^L  3Josepl| 


R.  Dudensing. 


The  Just  shall  Bud  like  the  Lily  and 
Blossom  Eternally  before  the  Lord. 
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GOLDEN  JUBILEE 

On  January  6,  was  another  day  of  rejoicinj?  and  thanks- 
giving at  St.  Joseph's  on-the-Lake  when  Sister  Avellino  and 
Sister  Ligouri  celebrated  their  Golden  Jubilee  in  religious  life. 

A  High  Mass  was  offered  by  the  Chaplain,  Rev.  P.  J.  Kirby, 
who  afterward-s  congratulated  the  jubilarians  on  the  grace  of 
following  the  "Star  of  God's  call."  This  life  necessitated  climb- 
ing the  heights  of  Thabor  as  well  as  sharing  the  sorrows  of  Cal-< 
vary— the  inevitable  price  of  living  in  close  union  with  our  Lord. 

Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  given  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  day  clo-sed  with  the  p^icture  '^Upon  This 
Rock"— the  Life  of  Our  Lord  as  told  by  St.  Peter. 

Apart  from  the  external  celebrations  of  either  of  these  days, 
a  hidden  note  of  joy  and  peace  could  be  dLscerned,  as  though  the 
portals  of  Heaven  were  ajar,  to  permit  each  jubilarian,  after 
years  of  toil  and  struggle,  to  enjoy  a  tiny  foretaste  of  those 
things  "which  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard." 


PRINCE  RUPERT,  B.C. 

The  Christmas  Concert  included  a  tableau  of  the  Appari- 
tion at  Fatima ;  Recitation  by  Grades  1  and  2  and  one  by  Victor 
Prystay. 

Later  the  stage  became  a  Court  Room  of  the  King  (S.  Toth) 
and  Queen  (J.  Turcotte),  of  Healthland,  Courtiers  and  Jester 
in  attendance.  In  the  Cantata,  "The  Night  Before  Christmas" 
P.  Eelseth,  Eloise  and  Eleanor  Lahti,  L.  Burn,  D.  Gilbert,  A. 
Rogerson,  J.  Arseneau,  M.  Cronin  took  part ;  L.  Pierce,  K.  Rods, 
M.  Magee  were  fairies,  Philip  Lyons,  Santa. 

Two  Nativity  tableaux  followed;  carols  were  sung;  Santa 
distributed  gifts  to  all  and  Father  Rayner  addressed  the 
children.  Thanks  to  the  C.W.L.  and  the  teachers  the  evening  was 
a  great  success. 
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HERE  AND  THERE  WITH  THE  ALUMNAE 

The  wedding;  of  Marjsaret  Roach  to  Dr.  Alex  George  of  Ot- 
tawa took  place  on  December  30th  in  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of 
Perpetual  Help.  The  reception  was  held  at  the  home  of  the 
bride's  parents  amidst  beautiful  Christmas  settin<?s.  The  brides- 
maids Josephine  Conlin  and  Julianne  Roach  wore  pretty  white 
nylon  net  sjowns  with  red  velvet  capes  and  matching  muffs.  The 
honeymoon  trip  was  spent  in  a  picturesque  skiing  resort  in  Ver- 
mont. 
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Theresa  MeDonough  is  engaged  to  be  married  sonie  time  hv. 
May,  and  expects  to  make  her  home  in  Vancouver. 

»        *        * 

Rosemary  McCabe  (Conlin)  now  living  in  Sarnia  is  the 
proud  mother  of  a  baby  girl,  and  is  calling  her  Frances  Anne. 
Another  arrival  is  that  of  a  lovely  baby  boy  born  on  December 
30th,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Heenan  (Anne  Lorraine  Healy.) 

*  *         * 

Mary  McEvenue  hopes  to  be  received  into  the  Order  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  Montreal,  in  March.  Her  mother  and  father  are 
flying  from  Bermuda  to  be  present  for  this  occasion. 

*  *        * 

Margaret  Dennison  (Strath)  has  moved  with  her  husband 
and  children  to  Gander,  Newfoundland.  Paul,  a  meteorologist, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Meteorologist  headquarters  there. 

*  *         * 

Kathleen  Poupore  (Callahan)  spent  Christmas  holidays  with 
her  family  in  Toronto.  She  brought  her  three  young  sons  with 
her,  Michael,  Tommy  and  Johnny.  Kathleen  has  been  living  in 
a  lumbering  town,  a  short  distance  from  Sudbury,  for  the  past 

seven  or  eight  years. 

*  *        * 

Mary  Bourgon  (Vigeon)    entertained   at   a   pre   Christmas 

party  on  December  4th. 

*  *        * 

Jean  Proctor  Irwin  visited  St.  Joseph's  recently.  Her  two 
eldest  daughters  have  graduated  from  High  School,  and  Joan, 
John  and  Jean  are  at  present  attending  High  School,  Her  son 
Hugh  is  now  in  3rd  grade,  and  her  youngest  daughter  Lynne 
will  be  starting  to  school  next  term. 

*  *        * 

Cecile  Soucy  Brown  is  living  in  Buffalo,  and  writes  to  tell 

us  that  she  is  still  interested  in  art. 

*  *        « 

Evelyne  Krausmann  Wisby  of  Montreal  has  made  several 

short  trips  to  Toronto  in  the  past  year. 

*  *        * 

Eileen  Slyne  called  at  St.  Joseph '.s  while  home  on  Christmas 

holidays  from  Milwaukee. 

*  •        * 

Mrs.  Shirley  Macdonald  (Pauline  McDonagh)  was  home  for 
a  visit  recently  from  Olso,  Norway. 
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Among  the  girls  who  have  moved  into  new  homes  of  late  are : 
Patricia  Nadeau  (Downey),  Geraldine  Brady  (O'Brien),  who 
has  been  living  in  Hamilton,   Marie   Shirriff    (Pharand)    and 

Isobel  Walsh  (Conlin). 

*  *        * 

Eileen  Walsh  (Zeagman)  who  has  been  in  Ottawa  for  four 

years  is  now  living  in  Islington,  near  Toronto. 

*  *         * 

Joan  Falquet  (Pendergast)  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  D'- 
Arcy  Pendergast  who  was  married  in  our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
Church  during  the  past  year,  is  living  in  Paris,  France. 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Pendergast  (Norah  Benoit)  tells  us  that  her  son 
Joseph  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  Jacqueline  Reath,  who  is  at- 
tending University  of  Western  Ontario,  graduating  this  year  in 
Journalism.  Joe,  who  graduated  from  the  University  of  Toronto 
last  year,  with  the  gold  medal  in  Geology,  now  is  doing  his  M.A. 

work. 

«         *         * 

Among  he  girls  wearing  new  diamond  rings,  are  the  Nut- 
son  sisters,  Dorothy  and  Marjory. 

*  *        * 

Congratulations  to  Joan  Garvey  for  her  splendid  portrayal 
of  Cinderella  in  the  play  ''Cinderella  O'Reilly"  which  took  place 
in  the  new  Auditorium  of  De  La  Salle,  in  early  January. 

*  *        * 

Helen  Matthews  (L'Abbe)  has  moved  to  Montreal  with  her 

husband  and  three  months  old  daughter. 

*  *        * 

The  Brown  and  Gold  Ball  held  on  January  19th  was  a  big 
success.  Between  eight  and  nine  hundred  attended.  Miss  Camilla 
O  'Leary  was  chosen  Queen  of  the  Ball.  Her  pretty  gown  was  of 
silver  and  green  lame,  and  her  crown  was  white  carnation  petals 
and  Amazon  lilies.   Mrs.   Rita  Unser  convened   this  successful 

social  event. 

*  *         * 

Mary  Trimble  (Dunn)  has  returned  home  after  several 
weeks  in  Chicago  with  her  sister  Margaret  Smith. 

mm* 

The  Members  of  the  Alumnae  and  friends  offer  sincerest 
sympathy  to  Evelyn  McRae  (Shanahan).  Mrs.  McRae  lost  her 
husband  Lt.-Col.  McRae  recently. 
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Heard  from  Helen  Meehan  (Broderiek)  at  Christmas  time, 
Helen  has  three  boys,  two  of  school  age.  They  have  been  living 
for  the  past  five  or  six  y^ars  in  Wallingford,  Conn, 

Adele  Costello  (McKay)  was  at  home  visiting  her  family 
during  the  Christmas  holidays,  Adele  has  been   living    for   the 

past  few  years  in  Kitchener. 

*         «         * 

The  year  1951  will  be  a  year  for  us  all  to  remember,  and  be 
thankful  for.  I  mention  this  particularly  to  the  young  girls  of 
the  past,  the  present  and  the  future  who  have,  and  will  be, 
walking  through  the  gates  and  down  the  halls  to  their  respective 
class-rooms  to  learn  the  '  arts  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic, ' 
and  the  gentler  art  of  hoAV  to  be  a  lady.  Last  year  wa.s  the  ter- 
centenary of  the  foundation  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph  in  Le  Puy,  France,  but  this  year  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph's  will  celebrate  the  Centenary  of  the  coming  of  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph  to  Toronto.  I  believe  the  date  of  their  arrival  was 
October  7th.  Watch  for  this  column  in  the  next  edition  of  the 
Lilies  and  I  shall  have  more  news  about  this. 

Mary  Callahan 


EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS 

Dear  Sister  Leonarda : 

At  White  River,  Bob,  the  two  children  and  myself  were 
guests  of  Angela  Spadoni  DeLuce.  White  River  is  known 
as  the  coldest  spot  in  Canada  but  during  our  stay  the  sun 
shone  and  the  breezes  were  delightful. 

It  is  real  bush  country  and  at  Angela's  cabin  on  Lake 
Tutney  she  had  a  visit  from  a  bear.  Because  of  the  small 
children  we  stayed  at  her  mother's  camp  closer  to  civilization. 
On  one  fishing  expedition  Bob  came  upon  a  moose  which 
ignored  him,  and  again  while  driving  he  nearly  ran  down 
half   a   dozen  pheasants. 

Angela  has  two  darling  boys— Billy,  nearly  two  and 
Bobby,  three  months.  What  fun  Billy  and  my  Desmond  had! 
Lucile  Lafora  Morgan,  a  classmate  at  St.  Joseph's,  lives  at 
White  River.  She  has  eight  handsome  children  and  still 
looks  as  if  she  has  just  left  school. 

We  couldn't  have  had  a  happier  holiday.  Bob  enjoyed 
fishing  and  flying  (Angela's  husband  has  his  own  plane)  and 
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exploring  the  country,  but  for  me  it  was  great  happiness 
just  reminiscing  with  Angela  on  life  at  St.  Josepli's,  and 
the  whereabouts  and  doings  of  our  classmates. 

Sister,   did  I  tell  you  that  Yvonne  was  in  Europe   last 
summer  with  the  Newman  Club  Pilgrimage.     Lucky  girl! 

The  children  are  awake.     That's  my  call  to  action. 

Muriel  Ruben  Leeper. 


.  .  .  From  the  Guest  House  at  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels, 
Williamsville,  N.Y.,  Miss  Angela  Henry  enclosed  a  clipping 
from  THE  SUNDAY  VISITOR  wherein  Father  Conroy  wrote : 
Joyce  Kilmer,  known  to  millions  by  his  poem  "TREES",  was 
a  convert  to  the  Catholic  Faith.  Like  many  a  convert  he  soon 
began  to  outstrip  his  "born  Catholic"  friends  by  his  love  and 
service  of  God.  It  w'as  the  soldier  poet's  one  great  desire  to 
progress  in  this  love.  Read  what  he  had  to  say  in  one  of  his 
last  letters  to  his  friend  and  former  editor  of  the  Lilies, 
Sister  Emerentia  Lonergan  of  St.  Joseph's  Convent,  Toronto: 

"Pray  that  I  may  love  God  more.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  I  learn  to  love  God  more  .  .  .  nothing  else  can  matter. 
Except  while  in  the  trenches,  I  receive  Holy  Communion 
every  morning,  .so  it  ought  to  be  all  the  easier  for  me  to 
attain  this  object  of  my  prayers.  I  got  Faith,  you  knoAV, 
by  praying  for  it.    I  hope  to  get  love  the  same  way. ' ' 

M.  McGahan. 


.  .  .  The  idea  of  pilgrimage  is  deeply  rooted  in  man's  nature. 
From  history  we  know  of  man's  traveling  to  the  tombs  of  saints. 
And  so  we  visited  the  sanctuary  of  Our  Sorrowful  Mother  in 
the  outskirts  of  Portland,  Oregon.  From  the  cliff  there  is 
an  awe-inspiring  view.  Immediately  below  are  high  firs  and 
pines.  The  eye  wander*>  to  the  distant,  winding  Columbia 
River,  and  hills  rich  with  forest  and  farm,  of  the  State  of 
Washington.  The  Cascade  range  and  the  snow-capped  Mt. 
St.  Helen  keeps  vigil  over  the  surrounding  country. 

This  Sanctuary  is  a  memorial  to  the  Mother  of  Christ 
and  the  Feast  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Seven  Dolors  is  one  of  the 
great  feasts  of  the  year. 

M.  Peelo. 


tolleg^^thool 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

This  has  become  a  sad  topic  lately,  with  bloodshed  and  aggress- 
ions in  one  corner  of  the  world  in  particular.  In  Korea  men  are  fight- 
ing and  dying  so  that  we  may  worship  as  we  wish,  and  have  a  demo- 
cratic way  of  life.  At  Lake  Success,  the  free  nations  of  the  world  are 
trying  to  stop  the  aggressor. 

On  the  lighter  side  of  events — in  England  everyone  is  frustrated 
over  the  theft  of  the  stone  of  Scone.  In  Paris,  designers  are  display- 
ing their  latest  Spring  creations. 

Here  at  home,  y^e  are  trying  to  figure  out  "The  Thing." 

Marie  Walker,  X-D,  S.J.C.S. 


THINGS  I  CAN  DO  WITHOUT 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  how  fortunate  you  are?  Ask  yoiur- 
self  "What  can  I  do  to  better  myself?"  The  answer  is,  "Make  small 
sacrifices!"    Give  up  the  things  you  really  like  and  could  do  without. 

Many  a  time  you  catch  yourself  day-dreaming.  Instead  improve 
yourself  by  studying.  Perhaps  you  would  like  that  extra  piece  of  pie? 
Think  of  others.  Perhaps  someone  else  needs  it  more.  Instead  of  that 
long  phone  conversation  you  could  do  the  dishes.  There  are  many, 
many  things  that  we  can  do  without. 

What  you  sacrifice  to-day  will  be  given  to  yo^  over  and  over  again, 
to-morrow. 

Joan  Sartor,  X-D,  S.J.C.S. 


THE  MAN  WHO  NEVER  SMILES 

Are  you  always  cheerful  and  smiling  even  if  you  feel  gloomy; 
or  are  you  one  of  those  grumpy  ones  who  grunt  when  spoken  to  and 
never  smile  at  anyone.  Maybe  you  feel  miserable  and  you  have 
troubles;  you  are  not  alone  in  them.  A  smile  is  a  gift  from  God — 
we  must  use  it.  Your  smile  may  cheer  your  unfortunate  friend.  A 
smile  is  catching.  Your  smile  might  be  caught  and  bring  happiness 
into  someone's  life. 

No  one  likes  a  grumpy  person.  Soon,  you  will  have  no  friends. 
People  will  be  calling  you  an  old  "sour-puss".  Don't  be  an  old 
"scrooge".  Smiling  develops  personality.  If  you  are  always  smil- 
ing, you  will  always  have  friends.  Renrember,  never  be  the  person 
who  "never  smiles". 

Elona  Rup,  X-D,  S.J.CjS. 
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ST.  PATRICK 

My  patron  saint  is  one  of  the  most  popular,  St.  Patrick.  Where- 
ver you  go,  from  the  South  Pole  to  the  North  Pole,  you  are  sure  to 
find  a  Patricia  or  a  Patrick.  From  the  time  he  landed  on  fair  Erin's 
shore  even  until  today,  he  has  been  popular. 

I  speak  from  experience,  for  two  incidents  prove  my  point. 

First: — ^When  I  was  four  years  old  my  mother  took  me  to  a  Christ- 
mas party.  After  refreshments  Santa  began  giving  out  the  presents 
and  he  called  out  about  two  hundred  "Patricia's"  before  my  turn 
came.  Every  time  I  heard  "Patricia"  I  would  sit  up  stiffly  and  then 
relax  when  it  was  not  I.  When  my  turn  came  Mother  had  to  go  for 
my  present.    I  was  too  tired. 

Second: — In  the  boarders'  locker  room  there  was  no  mirror  but 
there  was  a  large  picture  of  St.  Patrick.  Every  time  we  went  out 
there  was  a  long  line  up  before  his  picture  putting  on  lipstick  and 
combing  hair.  When  the  picture  was  removed,  St.  Patrick  was  missed 
by  all.    The  most  popular! 

Patricia  Gillis,  X-B,  S.J.C.S. 


ST.  GABRIEL 


The  Angel  Gabriel  has  had  some  pleasant  jobs.  It  was  He  who 
told  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  the  coming  of  her  Son. 

I  wonder  if  mother  named  me  after  the  great  angel  in  the  hopes 
that  I  too  would  tell  the  Blessed  Virgin  things  and  pray  to  her  often. 
Ever  since  I  was  old  enough  to  pronounce  my  name  1  wished  my 
mother  had  not  given  me  such  an  uncommon  name  as  Gabriellte.  Since 
coming  to  a  catholic  school  my  attitude  has  changed.  I  am  glad  of 
my  mother's  choice. 

I  cannot  hope  to  be  as  holy  as  this  angel  patron  but  I  pray  to  him 
and  ask  him  to  join  forces  with  my  guardian  angel  in  watching  over 
me  and  in  guiding  me  to  do  what  is  right. 

<5ay  Nadon,  X-B,  S.J.C.S. 


ST.  LiUCY 

Saint  Lucy  is  my  Patron.  In  Roman  times  there  lived  a  beautiful 
young  girl.    "Lucy"  they  called  her. 

At  that  time  there  was  persecution  of  Christians  in  Rome  and 
among  them  was  Lucy.  She  had  a  strong,  strong  faith,  and  could 
have  got  anything  she  desired  if  she  gave  up  her  Christian  faith. 

They  tied  her  to  a  wagon,  drove  through  the  street  of  Rome,  her 
body  dragging  behind;  she  was  put  in  boiling  water  but  she  wae  pre- 
served from  death.  Another  day  she  refused  to  sacrifice  and  her  eyes 
were  plucked  out. 

Artists  represent  this  young  saint  as  holding  in  one  hand  a  golden 
platter  and  on  it  her  eyes  and  in  the  other  a  green  palm  a  symbol  of 
martyrdom. 

I  hope  my  Patron  Saint  and  I  will  meet  in  heaven. 

Lucy  Hodowansky,  X-B,  S.J.C.S. 
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X.A\S  SWEATER  DANCE 

November  Second — that  was  the  date! 
The  Place — gymnasium  of  the  College  School, 
The  Guests^ — all  the  forms  of  the  School, 
The  Hostesses — students  of  X-A, 
The  Cause —  in  support  of  the  Red  Feather  Drive. 

The  gymnasium  aglow  with  gorgeous  autumn  decorations  formed 
an  attractive  background  for  the  altar  and  statue  of  Our  Lady,  Pat- 
roness of  our  activities,  in  whose  honour  our  opening  number,  "On 
This  Day  O  Beautiful  Mother"  was  sung  with  great  spirit  and  devot- 
ion. Then  the  dancing  began  with  a  Grand  March  followed  by  all 
manner  and  variety  of  stepping  from  the  "Potato"  to  the  "Cinderella" 
and  "Paul  Jones."  The  uniform  dress  ha'd  given  place  to  a  riot  of  col- 
ours and  paper  hats  at  jaunty  angles  added  to  the  revel. 

And  how  those  girls  danced!  but  no  wonder!  for  Mr.  Vezina,  the 
well-known  pianist  of  St.  Paul's,  was  at  the  piano. 

But  the  dancing  was  not  all  the  fun!  For  a  single  dime  Form 
X-A  gave  refreshments — sandwiches,  cookies,  cake  and  cokes;  all  served 
from  fillet-lace-covered  tables,  gleaming  with  silver  and  candles  and 
decked  with  flowers.    Congratulations  to  X-A. 

Ronnie  Furman,  X-A,  S.J.C.S. 


lilTURGICAL  L.IFE  GROUP 

On  December  6th  Liturgical  Life  Group  was  formed  in  our  room. 
The  aim  of  this  group  is  to  study  and  participate  in  the  sacred  liturgy 
of  the  church.  This  is  done  by  a  study  of  the  liturgy — its  different 
phases,  seasons,  and  feasts.     The  special  activities  are: 

A  Missal  Drive — to  enable  students  to  get  missals  to  appreciate 
the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 

Adoration — canvass  the  groups  for  a  daily  visit  at  lunch  hour 
to  say  the  rosary  in  the  presence  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

Liturgical  Calendar — an  endeavour  to  have  one  in  each  home. 

Reading  of  the  Collect  of  the  Mass  of  the  day  as  one  prayer  be- 
tween class  periods — "this  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
Prayer  Life  of  the  Church. 

2V^orma  Crump,  X-A,  S.J.C.S. 


TO  JESITS  THROUGH  MARY 

Our  class  resolved  this  year  we  would  go  ALL  OUT  for  Mary.  Her 
name  ever  on  our  lips — her  interests  ours — her  feasts  the  landmarks 
by  which  we  would  tick  off  the  days  of  our  school  year — each  feast 
prepared  for  by  a  Novena  in  class — ^Mary's  Rosary — our  special  de- 
votion not  only  during  October,  but  through  November  for  Mary's 
friends  in  Purgatory;  in  December  for  her  feast  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception — on  through  the  days  of  Advent  when  a  Hail  Mary  could 
be  really  said  THOUGHTFULLY.  Each  day  at  lunch  hour  Grade  X-A 
group  around  Our  Mother's  Shrine  in  the  chapel  to  recite  the  Rosary. 
Not  one  girl  in  our  form  without  a  scapular!  which  she  will  wear 
always  to  benefit  by  Our  Lady's  proroise  to  Saint  Simon  Stock  "Who- 
soever dies  clothed  in  this  shall  never  suffer  eternal  fire." 
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So  we  intend  to  spend  this  year  and  all  our  years — with  our  class 
motto  lived  "Ad  Jesum  per  Mariam." 

Camilla  Barry,  X-A,  S.J.C.S. 


A  FAVOURITK  CHARACTER 


In  Julius  Caesar,  the  hero  is  Marcus  Brutus,  my  favourite  cha- 
racter. 

We  are  introduced  to  him  when  he  is  in  deep  conversation  with 
Cassius,  a  "lean  fellow."  Brutus  is  debating  with  himself,  his  love 
of  Rome  and  his  loyalty  to  Caesar.     Rome  wins. 

In  the  beginning  Brutus  was  not  in  favour  of  killing  Caesar, 
but  with  the  persuading  talk  of  the  conspirators  he  was  led  on. 
Brutus  had  a  high  sense  of  honesty,  when  he  refused  to  have  the 
conspirators  swear  an  oath,  and  in  his  refusal  to  kill  Antony  be- 
cause he  had  no  personal  reason. 

Brutus  was  very  fond  of  music  and  reading.  When  worried  or 
depressed  he  called  on  Lucius  to  fetch  his  book  for  him.  Brutus 
had  a  vile  temper  as  shown  in  the  quarrel  scene.  In  killing  him- 
self, Brutus  did  not  show  courage  but  cowardice  in  not  facing  Oc- 
tavius  Caesar  and  Antony. 

On  the  whole  Brutus  seemed  to  be  a  very  natural  man,  but  I 
favoured  him  all  through  the  play. 

Pauline  Guarnaccio,  X-B,  S.J.C.S. 


THE  RO>L4N  CALENDAR 

The  name  calendar  comes  from  the  Latin  "kalendae,'  the  first 
day  of  the  month.  It  means  "calling"  for  on  that  day  the  Roman 
priests  called  out  from  the  Capital  of  Rome  that  the  new  moon  had 
appeared. 

Did  you  ever  notice  that  our  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh  and 
twelfth  months  are  called  by  the  Latin  names  for  seven,  eight,  nine 
and  ten? 

This  is  because  there  were  only  ten  months  in  the  Roman  year: 
when  two  more  were  added  the  names  were  not  changed.  You  may 
be  interested  in  the  naming  of  the  other  months.  The  first  is  named 
after  Janus,  a  god  with  two  faces,  probably  because  it  looks  back 
to  the  old  year  and  forward  to  the  new.  Februa.  the  name  of  a  Ro- 
man festival,  was  given  to  the  second  month.  Mars,  for  March,  was 
the  god  of  War;  and  Aprilis  was  the  name  given  to  the  following 
month.  Maia,  for  May,  was  a  goddess  and  Juno  was  Jupiter's  wife. 
July  was  named  for  Julius  Caesar  and  August  for  Augustus  Caesar. 

At  first  August  had  only  thirty  days  and  July  thirty-one,  but 
Augustus,  in  his  vanity,  demanded  that  his  month  be  as  long  as 
Julius'  and  February  was  robbed  of  a  day.  Then  the  great  man  was 
happy! 

Eve  Jarmiska,  X-B,  SJ.C.S. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertisements  are  the  bane  of  my  life.  You  can't  pick  up  a  paper 
without  one  popping  out  at  you.  Magazines  are  filled  ■with  them.  They 
turn  up  in  the  middle  of  a  story  or  they  interrupt  your  favourite  pro- 
grams. Before  they  learn  their  prayers  little  tots  are  saying,  "Duz 
does  everything!"  or  "If  you're  hot — smoke  coo-ls!"  Turn  on  your 
i*adio  a  minute  and  you  will  know  what  I  mean. 

Advertisements  are  an  insult  to  human  intelligence.     Take  my 
advice  and  just  ignore  them.    That  way  they  can  do  no  harm. 

Patricia  Gillis.  X-B,  S.J.C.S. 


BEST  DAY  OF  MY  HOLIDAYS 

The  best  day  of  my  holidays  ocotirred  just  after  school  had  closed, 
in  1949.  It  was  June  the  twenty-fifth,  my  thirteenth  birthday.  I  was 
now  in  my  teens,  and  allowed  to  wear  lipstick,  longer  dresses,  nylons 
and  go  to  parties.  These  had  been  some  of  my  ambitions  since  I  had 
last  dreamed,  eight  years  ago,  of  owning  a  "candy  store"  and  eating  all 
the  candy. 

That  day  I  had  a  party  and  a  new  dress.  This  age  on  which  I 
could  tack  "teen"  was  wonderful!  But  that  night  I  realized  that  it 
would  not  be  one  candy-cane  of  fun:  the  stripes  would  come  between 
sorrows  and  joys,  work  and  play,  as  God  has  planned. 

Eileen  Hoggarth,  X-B,  S.J.C.S. 


SINGING  THE  MAGNIFICAT 

A  strange  beautiful  light  infiltrates  the  room  and  joy  fills  my 
heart  when  I  sing  the  Magnificat.  As  my  voice  blends  in  with  those  of 
my  classmates  in  harmonious  acclaim  to  our  Blessed  Mother,  a  protec- 
tive peace  abides  in  my  being. 

I  think  back  to  the  story  this  composition  recalls, — Judean  lands- 
cape in  the  background,  and  Our  Lady  and  St.  Elizabeth  in  the  fore- 
ground. Mary,  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  pronounces  the  words  of 
praise  with  reverence  and  accuracy.  When  the  Amen,  is  reached  a  new 
feeling  warms  my  heart,  and  remains  with  me  for  the  day,  a  guiding 
star  within  my  soul. 

Rena  Giacomini,  X-B,  S.J.C.S. 


THOUGHTS  FOR  1931 


The  Holy  Year  has  been  brought  to  a  close.  The  year  1950  was  a 
time  of  grace  and  salvation.  Many  great  events  took  place  in  Rome; 
the  canonization  of  Marguerite  Bourgeoys  and  of  Maria  Goretti,  the 
patroness  of  youth.     But  something  else  occurred.  What  was  it? 

On  November  first  our  Holy  Father  proclaimed  the  Assumption 
as  a  dogma  of  our  Faith. 

We  owe  our  love  and  gratitude  to  our  Blessed  Mother.  That  Is 
why  we  of  X-B  are  endeavouring  to  express  congratulations  to  Our 
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Lady.  "We  aim  to  bring  some  of  the  love  that  is  given  to  her  in 
Heaven.  Let  the  students  of  St.  Joseph's  have  a  daily  audience  with 
the  Father  of  the  universe  and  our  Heavenly  Queen. 

Norma,  Cuccia,  X-B,  S.J.C.S. 


THE  SPIDER'S  BOAST 


I'm  not  the  one  to  boast  about  my  looks  or  handiwork,  but  since 
others  praise  me  and  say  I  weave  a  thing  of  beauty,  I  add  my  little  bit 
about  my  skill. 

My  web  delights  not  only  you;  it  makes  me  swell  with  pride.  My 
flashing  beady  eyes  reflect  my  work  as  a  mirror  does  a  face. 

I  am  especially  proud  when  the  cool  sweet  dew,  the  nectar  of  the 
fairies  makes  my  web  sparkle  like  a  diamond  necklace,  and  the  sun 
makes  at  shine  and  twinkle  like  the  stars.  But  at  night  when  Mother 
Nature  lays  her  cloak  of  velvet  black  upon  the  sleepy  world,  my  web 
like  grandmother's  French  lace  shawl  lies  idle  till  the  dawn. 

Patricia  Foran,  X-B,  S.J.C.S. 


THE  GRASSHOPPER 


A  grasshopper  is  a  creature 

With  long  and  powerful  limbs  ; 

The  music  that  they  help  him  make 

Is  carried  on  the  winds  , 

His  eyes  have  many  facets 

His  body  has  four  wings, 

And  on  his  head  he  has  a  lot 

Of,  O,  so  many  things. 

He  lives  in  tall,  grass  forests 

And  green  things  are  his  food. 

His  life  is  bright  and  lively 

He  has  no  time  to  brood 

I  wish  I  were  a  grasshopper, 

I  wish  I  led  his  life, 

The  only  part  that  worries  me 

Is  how  I'd  stand  the  strife. 

Rena  Giacomini,  X-B,  S.J.C.S, 


FUNGI 

The  parasitic  fungi 

Remind  me  of  the  puellae  of  St.  Joe's 

Whose  sight  your  rosy 

Apple,  —  and  half 

Of  it  goes. 

Genevieve  Hill,  X-B,  S.J.C.S. 
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A  ROSE  FOR  OUR  LADY 

I  was  elected  for  the  duty  of  seeing  that  a  fresh  rose  is  placed 
every  day  on  our  Lady's  altar. 

Mary  surely  smiles  down  on  our  quiet  classroom  when  she  sees  a 
lovely  rose  on  her  altar.  The  rose  to  Mary,  is  like  ourselves.  The  rose 
is  blooming  in  all  the  beauty  God  has  placed  in  our  world.  But,  in 
place  of  a  rose,  Mary  sees  us.  Mary  is  always  watching  over  us,  and 
is  willing  to  help  us. 

We  can  imagine  this  comes  into  our  Lady's  thoughts  when  she  sees 
a  rose  for  her. 

Pauline  Guarnaccio,  X-B,  S.J.C.S. 


SPRING 

When  spring  breaks  and  the  buds  open  up,  joy  fills  our  being. 

That  tree  we  passed  yesterday  has  put  on  its  green  raiment  over 
night.  The  dew  on  the  grass  shines  like  emeralds  in  the  sun.  That 
old  man  on  the  park  bench  is  probably  remembering  when  he  was  a 
boy  and  skipped  school  to  play  in  the  "old  swimming  hole." 

Some  of  the  flowers  have  ventured  from  protective  "Mother 
Earth".  The  flags  have  shot  forth  their  emblazoned  colours.  The 
lilac  trees  in  purple  and  white,  form  dashes  of  colour  on  a  green  back- 
ground. 

The  sun  beaming  from  a  blue  sky  makes  one  tingle  with  the 
warmth  it  sends  through  one's  body. 

One  can\ot  help  but  think  of  the  Great  Artist  Who  has  painted 
this  beautifui'  work  on  His  Canvas,  the  world. 

Theresa  Gallimore,  X-B,  S.J.C.S. 
•  , . 

A  FRENCH  PERIOD  IN  lO-B 

Our  French  periods  are  interesting  and  hilarious.  When  our 
French  teacher  asks  a  question,  no  one  knows  what  the  answer  will  be. 

The  interesting  part  of  the  period  is  when  Mrs.  Eagan  is  explain- 
ing a  lesson.  She  is  so  enthtused,  that  before  we  realize  it,  we  are 
making  an  effort  to  understand.  Oftentime  someone  gets  her  langu- 
ages mixed  and  say  a  Latin  word  in  a  French  sentence.  One  day  Mrs. 
Eagan  asked  one  of  the  girls  to  give  the  verb  "to  be"  in  French.  She 
started  off  well  and  then  switched  to  Latin.  Mrs.  Eagan  knows  what 
to  expect,  with  twenty  French  irregular  verbs  and  twice  as  many  Latin 
verbs  to  learn.    We  certainly  look  forward  to  our  French  period. 

Joan  Davis,  X-B,  S.J.C.S. 


GOING  TO  COLLEGE 


Most  Teenagers  think  that  going  to  University  is  old-fashioned. 
They  want  to  get  out  into  the  world.  They  do  not  realize  that  unless 
they  get  a  good  education  they  will  net  be  ready  to  meet  many  ex- 
periences in  life. 

My  parents  both  finished  University  and  through  their  successes 
in  life,  I  realize  the  privilege  of  an  education.  College  gives  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  independence.     In  high  school  lessons  are  assigned  and 
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must  be  done  or  else — .  In  College  one  may  or  may  not  be  present  at 
lectures  and  is  not  obliged  to  take  notes.  The  student  gets  experience 
in  social  life  in  different  classes  and  has  many  more  opportunities  to 
gain  friends.  Fraternities  and  sororities  provide  amusements.  Most 
College  graduates  get  worth  while  positions  while  those  who  do  not 
continue  in  High  School  find  it  more  difficult. 

I  am  going  to  finish  College,  like  my  parents  did,  with  flying 
colours! 

Eva  Jarmiska,  X-B,  S.J.C.S. 


NO  ACCOUNTING  FOR  TASTES 

In  S.J.C.S.  our  classroom  is  ideally  situated.  It  looks  out  on  an 
avenue  of  trees  and  on  the  corner  of  Bay  and  Wellesley.  If,  we  wish 
to  produce  a  play,  the  balcony  and  firescape  adjoining  it  form  a  per- 
fect setting,  for  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Our  classroom  is  linked  with  the  Roman  period.  Cutting  it  in  half 
is  a  pillar  reminiscent  of  the  Roman  pillars  of  old! 

In  our  clas-sroom  a  cosmopolitan  air  reigns — pupils  from  Winni- 
peg, Columbia,  Kirkland  Lake,  Sudbury  and  Toronto. 

For  the  musically  inclined  there  is  the  rhythm  of  the  typewriter 
keys  in  the  nearby  Commercial  or  the  musical  sounds  from  the  nilusic 
hall. 

Our  classroom  has  a  scientific  approach — to  arrive  in  it  we  pass  be- 
tween the  chemistry  and  physics  laboratories. 

Our  classroom  is  an  anchorhold  for  we  can  look  out  on  the  chapel. 
The  Gothic  architecture  of  the  chapel  inclines  us  to  prayer  and  con- 
templation. 

Our  classroom  is  the  best  in  St.  Joseph's^ 

Sheila  Kahnert,  X-B,  S.J.C.S. 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  CHIIiD 


A  tiny  wisp  of  pink  and  white 
A  gurgle  and  a  sigh 
A  mother's  joy,  devotion,  love 
As  days  and  weeks  go  by. 

And  then  a  word,  a  phrase  perhaps 
Gentle  rebukes,  corrective  taps 
A  step!  A  fa'll!  now  try  again! 
Expressions,  tricks,  counts,  up  to  ten. 

She  plays  outside  doors,  has  friends  galore 
Ranging  I'd  say  from  two  to  four 
Evening  prayers — "Dear  God  bless  me — 
I'm  almost  six  and  I  need  it  you  see" 

First  day  at  school,  everything's  fine 
Learns  about  heav'n  and  how  bread  and  wine 
Are  changed  into  God  every  morning  at  Mass 
How  some  days  are  of  abstinence 
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And  some  days  are  fast. 

Finally  high-school — a  struggle  it's  true 

Parties  and  dances,  troubles  are  few 

But  at  last  life  is  ended 

The  times  that  were  happy  with  small  hearts  at  peace — are  over 

But  always  before  we  can  mourn 

By  the  graces  of  God  a  new  child  is  born. 

Lucille  Rutledge,  XII-C,  S.J.C.S. 


TRIALS  OP  AN  ONLY  DAUGHTER 

An  only  daughter  has  many  trials.  I  know,  because.  I  am  just 
that!  Take  housework,  for  instance.  Your  sister  might  help  you  with 
it — but,  will  a  brother?  No!  If  he  dries  the  dishes  he  bi'eaks  half  of 
them.  If  he  is  older  than  you,  you  can  rarely  bring  him  your  money 
problems,  for  he  can't  spare  it.  He  is  taking  so-and-so  to  the  dance. 
To-morrow,  maybe! 

He  teases,  if  a  boy  phones  you.  If  your  hair  is  short,  he  tells  your 
friends  that  you  were  caught  by  a  lawn  mower.  He  criticizes  your 
friends,  your  clothes,  the  way  you  talk,  the  way  you  walk — everything 
you  do. 

If  you  have  an  older  sister,  you  can  borrow  her  clothes.  You  can't 
wear  your  brother's — although  some  girls  do.  But,  I  have  one  consola- 
tion—my brother  is  younger  than  I! 

Fiarose  Tomaiolo,  X-D,  S.J.C.S. 


MARY — INSPIRATION  IN  MUSIC 

Most  of  the  great  composers  have,  written  music  to  Our  Lady,  and 
not  all  of  them  were  Catholics.  Hayden,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Gounod, 
Schubert  and  others  were  inspired  when  they  wrote  their  Masses.  All 
know  or  have  at  least  heard  one  of  the  beautiful  "Aves."  Gounod  and 
Schubert  each  wrote  an  "Ave".  Schubert's  "Ave"  is  said  to  be  the  best 
known  hymn  in  the  world.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  God  brings  His 
Blessed  Mother  into  the  lives  of  others.  Mary  showed  us  her  great  love 
for  music  when  she  composed — "The  Magnificat".  "The  Regina  Coeli", 
the  "Salve  Regina",  "Hail  Holy  Queen",  "O  Sanctissima",  and  the 
"Stabat  Mater,"  have  Mary  as  their  inspiration.  Since  music  is  the 
most  beautiful  way  we  have  of  expressing  ourselves,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  much  of  it  should  be  dedicated  to  Our  Lady,  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  creatures.  Music  to  Mary  was  written  years  ago,  not  only  the 
old  masters.  Music  to  Mary  is  still  being  written.  Only  a  few  months 
ago  the  modern  "Hit  Parade"  played  "Our  Lady  of  Fatima".  Among 
all  the  popular  songs,  a  hymn  to  Our  Lady  was  played!  That  is  the 
way  it  should  be.  Mary  should  be  the  model  for  our  lives,  and  what 
better  way  to  help  us  than  having  music — the  loveliest  thing  we  have 
on  earth — flowing  into  our  homes,  bring  Mary  with  it! 

Maxine  Williams,  XII-B,  S.J.C.S. 
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A  TOOTHACHE 

Mom  has  just  tied  on  a  fresh  bandage.  She  seems  more  sympa- 
thetic. I  am  getting  ready  to  visit  my  friend,  the  dentist,  before  I  have 
my  toothache. 

I  start  for  the  door,  Mother  calls:  "Wait  for  the  taxi  dear."  A 
taxi!     Having  a  toothache  has  its  advantages. 

Between  tugs  and  pulls  and  screams,  my  tooth  is  extracted.  A 
sigh  of  relief  escapes  me.  The  dentist  is  my  friend — but  I  blew  out  of 
that  office  like  the  north  wind.  I  was  eager  to  crawl  into  my  nice 
warm  bed,  have  an  ice  pack,  the  shade  lowered,  and  ginger  ale  to  sip. 

Back  in  bed!  The  sparkle  of  ginger  ale!  The  quiet  of  a  darkened 
room!  Oh — oh!  What  about  those  tickets  for  to-night's  hockey  game? 
I  did  so  want  to  go!  Why  did  I  have  to  develop  such  an  ache? 

I  wonder  how  I  look?  Where's  my  mirror?  Whatever  shall  I  do? 
I  now  look  like  the  rough  and  rugged  football  champ,  with  a  front 
tooth  missing — the  one  next  to  the  one  that  was  aching! 

Stella  Werbicki,  X-D,  S.J.C.S. 


HOW  I  CLASSIFY  PEOPLE 


People  may  be  classified  in  viarious  ways.  A  person  could  be 
flashy,  attractive,  or  backward.  Or,  one  may  be  neat,  average  or 
sloppy.  I  often  meet  people  who  are  gay,  sober  or  moody.  It  will 
be  my  endeavour  to  classify,  the  last  group. 

A  gtay  person  may  be  easily  noticed  by  her  greeting.  If  their 
"Hello"  is  cheerful  it  will  inspire  others  to  be  gay.  Joy  may  be  spread 
in  the  smallest  ways,  but  will  be  felt  by  many. 

A  sober  person,  may  said  to  live  a  mediocre  life.  She  may  not 
be  striving  to  reach  great  heights,  but  is  not  lax  in  her  duties.  This 
type  does  not  help  much  in  the  spreading  of  that  joy  which  the  world 
needs. 

The  easiest  type  of  person  too  recognize,  is  the  moody  person. 
Actions  speak  louder  than  words.  Her  movements  reflect  her  dis- 
position. Walking  with  an  air  of  gloom;  sitting  lowered  head,  or 
arms  diconsolately  folded,  this  person  is  a  spreader  of  sadness. 

I  am  not  always  the  cheeriest  person  myself.  Gloom  shows  up 
in  most  at  one  time  or  another.  Don't  you  agree? 

Diane  Purvis,  X-D,  S.J.C.S. 


GHOSTS 

Every  family  has  its  own  ghost.  Ours  was  a  rabbi.  The  rabbi 
one  day  committed  suicide.  This  scandal  caused  his  future  daugh- 
ter-in-law to  break  up  with  his  son.  She  became  engaged  to  some- 
one. The  son  went  to  the  wedding,  blinded  the  groom  by  throwing 
acid  and  then,  like  his  father,  committed  suicide. 

My  grandparents  took  the  rabbi's  house  and  they  moved  in, 
with  their  five  children,  unaware  of  the  history  of  the  house.  They 
began  to  be  awakened  at  nights  by  noises  coming  from  the  cellar. 
The  two  eldest  boys  decided  to  investigate.  Each  night  they  prowl- 
ed around  the  cellar,  but  found  that  the  cellar  was  left  untidy  and 
the  furniture  was  moved. 
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Grandfather  sprinkled  holy  water.  Then  the  unseen  visitor  no 
longer  inhabited  the  cellar  where  the  holy  water  was  sprinkled,  but 
left  for  the  upper  reg-ions  of  the  house.  Grandfaher  then  'did'  the 
rest  of  the  house* — and  the  ghost  moved  next  door.  The  annoyed 
neighbours  sent  for  the  police. 

The  police  related  the  rabbi's  tale.  My  grandfather  moved  to 
another  house.  I  am  thankful,  that  if  ghosts  had  to  bother  our 
family,  they  chose  the  older  generation,  not  ours. 

Joan  Buckley,  X-A,  S.J.C.S. 


THOUGHTS  OF  A  DOG 


"Well,  here  we  go  on  an  enjoyable  trip!"  Enjoyable?  My 
family  think  so,  but  they  don't  sit  on  the  running  board.  I'm  privi- 
leged to  sit  out  here!  Sitting  on  an  old  running  board  the  cold  air 
smarting  my  eyes  and  the  wind  taking  the  curl  out  of  my  velvety 
black  hair! 

I  heard  Dad;  "That  creature  isn't  going  inside  this  car."  To 
my  surprise,  I  am  "that  creature".  I'm  an  old  cocker  spaniel;  who 
has  won  first  prize  at  every  dog  show. 

What  is  the  family  doing?  Just  a  little  higher — now  I  can  see. 
They  are  eating  TURKEY  sandwiches!!!  I'll  beg  for  some.  No! 
Dad  will  probably  knock  me  off.     I'll  look  at  the  scenery  instead. 

'Look  at  that  kitten,  all  hunched  up!  Grrrowwlll.  There!  that 
shattered  its  nerve.  Oh,  listen  to  all  the  noise  that  monster  is  mak- 
ing. I  dislike  cows.  Hum!  Still  eating  turkey.  Well,  will  you 
feast  your  eyes  on  that  tasty-morsel  —  A  blonde  cocker  spaniel! 
Owwrrr!!!  She  only  turns  up  her  pudgy  pink  nose.  Huh,  they're 
still  eating  turkey! 

Oops!  They  could  warn  me  when  they  turn  the  corner.  .  . 
There's  that  blonde  again!  Hmmph,  another  cow!  There's  a 
squirrel!  We're  home  at  last.  Ouch?  Well,  you'd  think  they'd 
remember  I  was  here  when  they  open  the  car  door.  Oh,  my  ribs,  are 
broken!  I  think  I'll  run  away — to  a  farm  perhaps,  where  they  have 
cows  and  kittens  and  blonde  cocker  spaniels. 

Marlene  Bernard,  X-A,  S.J.C.S. 


THE  END  OF  THE  WORLD 

Forty  years  ago,  the  world  was  supposed  to  come  to  an  end.  Out 
of  doubt  and  fear  caused  by  this  expectation,  a  nine  year  old  boy  be- 
lieved that  the  date  set  for  the  end  of  the  world  was  real.  On  the 
Friday  preceding  the  'end',  he,  more  fervently  than  ever,  assisted  at 
Mass  and  received  Holy  Communion;  he  wanted  to  be  ready  to  meet 
His  God.     Friday  was  spent  dreading,  praying  and  meditating. 

The  all  important  Saturday  arrived.  To  relieve  his  fear  his 
mother  took  him  down  town  to  the  city  and  to  see  her  son  smile 
once  more.  This  joyous  walk  brought  the  end  of  the  world  for  him. 
For  he  was  fatally  injured  in  an  auto  accident. 

This  boy  was  ready  for  judgment.  Are  you  prepared?  To- 
morrow may  be  the  "end  of  the  world"  for  you! 

Denise  Campeau,  IX-A,  S.J.C.S. 
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THE  ART  GAIiliERY 

On  November  23rd  X-A  visited  the  Art  Galleries  at  Eaton's  as 
guests  of  Philip  T.  Aziz  who  explained  his  studies  to  the  group. 

Mt.  Aziz  graduated  from  Yale  University,  studied  at  Harvard 
and  abroad  and  returned  to  London,  Ontario  where  he  now  lives. 
In  Canada  he  is  the  first  to  use  the  egg  tempera  medium  which  is 
suited  to  religious  paintings  in  which  Mr.  Aziz  specializes. 

The  most  famous  of  his  works  is  the  "Crucifixion"  valued  at 
fourteen  thousand  dollars.  A  picture  which  aroused  interest  at 
Yale  is  "The  Sins  of  Our  Mothers."  It  shows  two  negroes,  a  half 
breed  and  a  white  baby  in  the  arms  of  its  negro  grandmother. 

There  was  a  study  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St  Vincent  de 
Paul  in  V  shaped  white  cornettes  and  blue  grey  dress  of  French 
peasants.  Other  paintings  were  "Pieta,  Sea  Mist,  abstract  studies 
of  horses  in  bright  colours,  and  a  portrait  of  Mother  Elizabeth, 
O.S.U. 

The  Coat  of  Arms  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal  McGuigan  was  of 
special  interest  to  our  class. 

Olga  Bawra,  Grade  X-A,  S.J.C.S. 


STEALrING  THE  SHOW 


What  is  this  thing  that  is  driving  the  City  folks  mad?  Animal, 
vegetable  or  mineral?  Living  or  dead?  Fiction  or  fact?  Its  an 
old  old  thing  known  in  the  Pioneers  Days,  survived  through  the  ages 
to  be  "Tops  in  Pops."  It  is  the  common  old  Square  Dance. 

This  generation  makes  a  special  costume  for  the  pretty  little 
lady — a  full  colorful  skirt  and  a  matching  peasant  blouse.  Dressed 
in  this  fashion  everyone  knows  where  you  are  going  and  they  know 
you  will  have  a  good  time.  There  is  nothing  as  thrilling  as  an  even- 
ing in  the  midst  of  young  couples  who  are  all  present  with  one  pur- 
pose in  mind,  to  relax  physically  and  mentally  and  join  in  the  frolic. 

And  when  you  leave  this  party,  your  mind  keeps  slipping  back 
for  you  will  never  forget  dancing  with  your  skirts  swishing  at  the 
accurate  movements  of  your  feet  skimming  over  the  waxed  floor  of 
the  large  hall,  and  the  glow  of  contentment  within  yourself. 

Next  time  that  beau  comes  calling  suggest  a  square  dance  and 
watch  his  face  light-up;  he  knows  he'll  spend  that  evening  in  real 
good  fun.  iSo  remember  now,  "Swing  your  partner  round  and  round, 
promenade  all  around  the  hall." 

Marlene  Bernard,  Grade  X-A,  S.J.C.S. 


OUR  UNIFORM 


A  uniform  is  a  sign  that  we  are  part  of  a  group.  All  bands  have 
special  uniforms.  Soldiers  and  cadets  have  them  too.  The  worst  dis- 
grace that  they  can  get  is  to  have  their  uniform  taken  from  them. 
Priests  and  religious  have  special  uniforms  or  Habits  to  distinguish 
their  state  in  life.  Even  the  King  wears  a  uniform  at  special  public 
appearances. 
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A  uniform  is  to  be  worn  with  pride,  not  as  though  it  is  a  disgrace. 
It  makes  you  different  from  others,  who  can  look  at  you  and  tell  what 
band  army,  or  school  you  belong  to. 

We  should  always  keep  our  uniforms  looking  their  best,  and  clean 
and  neat.  We  should  never  allow  them  to  get  sloppy — it  would  be  a 
disgrace  to  our  school.  We  should  be  proud  of  our  uniform,  and  proud 
of  our  School. 

Frances  McConnachie,  X-C,  S.J.C.S. 


ST.  DOROTHEA 


Sapricius  the  Governor  of  Capadocia  was  holding  trials  in  his 
court.  He  said  to  Theophilus,  a  young  Prefect,  seated  besiide  him,  "I 
am  trying  the  Christians  to-day  so  do  not  expect  to  be  entertained. 
They  will  all  say  the  same  thing  about  this  Christ  of  theirs." 

The  Christians  were  brought  into  court  and  questioned,  but  not 
one  of  them  denied  his  faith. 

The  Maiden  Dorothea,  a  maiden  fair  and  beautiful,  from  Caesarea 
appeared  before  Theophilus  who  roused  himself  to  look  at  her.  Then 
the  questioning  began. 

Who  is  It  you  love?  Where  is  this  Christ?".  Dorothea  answered 
simply  and  truthfully. 

She  was  sentenced  to  death.  As  the  officers  approached  to  take 
her,  Theophilus  said  to  her,  "Young  Spouse  of  Christ!  send  some 
apples  and  roses  from  Paradise." 

"I  will,  Theophilus."     said  Dorothea.     She  was  then  led  away. 

That  night  Theophilus  when  attending  a  banquet,  said  "Now,  I, 
this  day,  have  had  a  miracle  promised  me.  In  the  court  hearing  the 
Christians  being  tried,  one  maiden  promised  to  send  me  fruit  and 
flowers  from  Heaven!" 

Laughter  rang  through  the  hall,  but  died  down  quickly  as  out  of 
the  air  appeared  an  angelic  child,  in  whose  hands  were  three  apples  and 
roses.  Turning  to  Theophilus,  the  angel  said.  "Dorothea,  who  has  en- 
tered Paradise,  sends  you  these." 

The  next  morning  Sapricius  sat  again,  hearing  Christians,  and 
asked;  "who  next?" 

"Theophilus  of  Capadocia." 

"In  what  jest  do  you  come?"  asked  Sapricius. 

"I  have  come  to  confess  Christ  in  Whom  I  believe,  for  Dorothea's 
sake." 

Paula  Cancelli,  IX-A,  S.J.C.S. 


A  BED-TIME  PRAYER 

Dear  God  of  Day,  Dear  God  of  Night 
Dear  God  of  Darkness  and  of  Light, 
Dear  God  of  all  the  Good  and  Best, 
O,  give  my  heart  and  body  rest. 

While  I'm  asleep,  O  God,  please  give. 
New  strength  and  faith  to  help  me  live; 
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O,  may  the  dreams  I  have  all  be 
Night  pictures  of  Your  love  for  me. 

God,  bless  my  dear  ones.  Love  this  home. 
And  those  who  to  its  shelter  come. 
God,  bring  to-morrov^r  clear  and  bright. 
I  am  your  child,  dear  God.     Good  night. 

Mary  Lou  O'Hagan,  IX-D,  S.J.C.S. 


SKIING 

Every  winter  young  people  troupe  gaily  to  the  bus  or  sitart^ion,  clad 
in  multi-colored  garments  with  skiis  flung  over  their  shoulders  and  a 
smile  on  their  face.    They  are  going  skiing. 

Skiing  is  a  healthful  sport  and  an  energetic  exercise,  combined 
with  thrills.  The  trails  are  carefully  marked.  Signs  tell  of  dangerous 
descents.  There  are  resting  places  along  the  way,  where  a  warm  meal 
may  be  obtained.  The  trail  may  lead  through  the  woods,  emerge  into 
a  clearing  in  which  a  tiny  lake  may  nestle;  or,  it  may  lead  to  a  pretty 
waterfall,  adorned  with  silver  ice  and  snow.  Wherever  one  goes,  the 
beauty  of  the  country  is  magnificent.  Skiing  is  a  wonderful  sport. 
Try  it! 

Mary  Ann  Livingstone,  IX-B,  S.J.C.S. 


MY  FAVOURITE  RADIO  PROGRAM 

The  dinner  is  finished  and  my  favourite  program  is  about  to  be- 
gin. Every  Sunday  at  two  o'clock,  we  listen  to  Msgr.  Puilton  Sheen. 
Each  sermon  lasts  for  one  half  hour,  but  it  seems  like  only  five 
minutes.  When  the  sermon  is  over,  the  family  gathers  in  the  parlor 
and  discuss  the  important  points  of  his  talk. 

Father's  sermons  are  wonderful.  They  make  us  know  and  prac- 
tice our  Faith  better.  Non-Catholic  listeners  appreciate  Msgr.  Sheen 
too,  and  admire  his  knowledge  as  well  as  his  'oratory. 

Carole  Donnelly,  IX-A,  S.J.C.S. 


BLUE  MONDAY 


The  snow  was  deep  and  fluffy  as  I  glided  down  the  mountain 
slope  on  my  new  skiis,  whizzing  past  the  tall  green  spruce  and  pine 
trees  which  formed  an  arch  above  my  head.  It  was  a  thrill  to  skim 
over  the  snow  banks  and  hills,  feeling  like  a  bird  on  its  first  long 
flight.  Suddenly  I  crashed!  I  dragged  myself  from  under  the  warm 
covers  to  find  my  old  trusty  alarm  clock  rocking  back  and  forth  with 
a  deafening  roar.  I  turned  it  off,  with:  "I  have  a  good  mind  to  throw 
you  out  the  window!     Ydu  always  bring  me  out  of  the  nicest  dreams." 

But  it  was  of  no  use  to  groan.  I  might  just  as  well  get  out  of  bed 
on  the  right  side,  even  if  it  is  Blue  Monday. 

Marilyn  Stinson,  IX-D,  S.J.C.S. 
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SKATING 

Skating  is  probably  tlie  most  popular  of  all  Canadian  winter  sports. 
It  is  fun  for  both  young  and  old  and  is  gooid  exercise.  Ice-skating 
and  amateur  figure-skating  is  practised  among  the  children,  while 
hockey  occupies  the  attention  of  teen-age  boys.  Contests  in  skating  are 
encouraged,  and  Canada  has  played  a  part  in  International  contests. 

It  is  hard  for  some  who  have  never  experienced  the  thrill  of  glid- 
ing on  skates,  to  understand  our  enthusiasm  for  this  sport.  Once  it 
has  been  given  a  try,  it  soon  converts  sceptics.  In  some  countries, 
children  are  taiught  the  art  of  skating,  when  young.  In  Canada,  we 
have  proved  ourselves  to  be  great  skating  enthusiasts,  as  well  as 
skating  champions. 

June  Avery,  IX-A,  S..T.C.S. 


OUR  UNIFORMS 


Our  uniform  is  more  than  a  dress,  to  be  worn  every  day  to  school. 
It  is  a  symbol — a  symbol  of  character  and  good  standing.  It  should 
be  an  incentive  to  us,  never  to  bring  shame  or  humiliation  to  our 
school. 

In  public,  our  gold  crest  shines.  It  is  conspicuous.  We  may  uncon- 
sciously bring  either  credit  or  shame  to  our  school.  Anyone  in  mili- 
tary rank  -would  be  greatly  humiliated  were  he  foi'ced  to  discard  his 
uniform  through  misconduct.  So  too,  with  us,  we  should  regard  our 
uniform  so  highly  that  we  would  fear  to  do  anything  which  might 
make  us  lose  it. 

Let  us  wear  our  uniform  with  pride.  Let  us  bear  the  honour  of 
our  school  as  an  armour  under  which  we  face  life's  problems  and  the 
loyalty  to  our  school. 

Bernice  Leschinsky,  X-C,  S.J.C.S. 


MONDAY  MORNING 


The  insistent  ringing  of  the  alarm  brought  me  back  to  reality.  I 
shut  it  off,  rolled  over,  to  be  left  undisturbed.  But  alas!  in  a  few 
minutes  I  felt  a  cold  nose  in  my  ear.  If  the  alarm  clock  doesn't  get 
me  up,  my  dog  does.  While  I  ate  my  breakfast  and  scanned  the  paper, 
I  made  a  mental  check  of  my  homework.  Beauty  then  arrived,  holding 
her  leash,  asking  to  be  taken  out.  I  couldn't  refuse  her,  so  I  walked 
her  around  the  block.  Then  the  rush  began,  getting  back  to  the  house, 
finding  my  books,  and  getting  tliat  piece  of  geranium  for  Science.  My 
brother  and  sister  were  waiting  for  me  in  the  car.  Mlother  was  alter- 
nately looking  at  the  clock  and  asking  me  if  I  had  everything.  Fin- 
ally, I  ran  out  the  door  with  all  my  books,  htfping  to  be  on  time. 

Janet  Stobie,  IX-D,  S.J.C.S. 


NATURE  PROVES  GOD  IS  A*^SE  AND  POWERFUL. 

Upon  the  beautiful  Rocky  Mountains  of  Northern  Alberta  lives  a 
horse,  one  whose  head  is  tossed  at  the  scent  of  danger  or  challenge. 
His  colour  is  jet  black,  his  legs  strong  and  swift.  Who  gives  this  mag- 
nificent creature  his  sense  of  leadership?     Who  makes  him  so  intelli- 
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gent  as  to  know  the  choicest  places  in  seci'et  hidden  valleys,  where 
there  is  green  grass  and  pure  fresh  water.  Who  tells  him  it  is  time 
to  seek  refuge  from  the  dreaded  winter?  To  me  there  can  be  only  one 
answer — One  Who  is  a  Supreme  Being — . 

He  gave  the  wild  horse,  the  great  stallion,  his  leadership  and  in- 
telligence. He  also  gave  timid  birds  their  sweet  voices  and  the  know- 
ledge which  tells  them  to  depart  to  warm  lands,  when  winter  approa- 
ches, the  beaver  his  instinct  to  work  endlessly  at  building  a  dam  and 
home  for  his  family.     God  Is  wise  and  powerful. 

Anne  Priestley,  IX-C,  S.J.CS. 


OUR  MARIAN  DEVOTION 

Our  Lord  will  give  His  Blessed  Mother  anything  she  asks.  Is  this 
fact  not  made  evident  by  Our  Lord  performing  His  first  miracle  at 
Cana,  at  Mary's  request? 

In  special  honour  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  each  girl  wears 
the  Scapular.  Mary  promised  that  anyone  who  wears  her  scapular 
"will  not  see  Hell  fires". 

Every  school  day,  at  noon  hour  you  will  see  the  girls  of  X-A 
kneeling  before  the  Blessed  Virgin's  altar,  and  hear  them  recite  the 
Rosary.  Mary  told  the  three  children  at  Fatima  that  unless  people 
prayed  the  Rosary,  there  would  be  a  third  and  more  disastrous  world 
war. 

After  the  Rosary  we  say  the  Magnificat,  the  prayer  of  praise  and 
thanks  to  God  for  His  love  in  giving  us  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  and 
her  Son. 

Norma  Crump,  X-A,  S.J.CS. 


THE  HOSPITAL  FOR  SICK  CHILDREN 

The  new  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  in  Toronto  is  one  of  the  most 
modern  in  the  world.  It  has  thirteen  stories  and  cost  $12,500,000. 
People  across  Canada  have  contributed  to  the  fund  and  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  Red  Cross. 

The  hospital  was  opened  for  public  inspection.  Its  dining  room 
serves  6000  children.  There  is  a  bathing  pool  for  polio  victims,  and 
parking  space  for  baby  carriages.  Most  of  the  rooms  and  the  entire 
kitchen  is  made  of  stainless  steel  to  insure  cleanliness.  The  rooms 
are  spacious  and  on  the  first  floor  is  a  chapel. 

Shirley  Weatherley,  X-D,  S.J.CS. 


A  DISBELIEVER 


The  other  day,  I  saw  a  movie  called  "The  Vatican  City". 

As  the  movie  progressed,  it  showed  all  the  pomp  and  splendor  that 
goes  with  the  public  appearance  of  the  Holy  Father.  A  man  behind 
me  began  to  mutter,  "What  nonsense!  what  foolish  nonsense!"  It  was 
the  first  time  I  had  ever  heard  anyone  speak  against  the  Catholic 
Faith,  and  I  was  shocked. 
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We  do  not  have  to  go  to  Russia  to  find  people  who  are  against 
Catholics.  We  should  pray  for  these  and  thank  God  daily  for  His  gift 
of  our  Faith. 

Pat.  Wiley,  X-D,  S.J.C.S. 


IT'S  EARLY  THIS  YEAR 

Easter  is  coming,  on  the  25th  of  March. 
"It's  early  this  year",  you  say. 
But  the  sooner  it  comes. 
The  sooner  we'll  march 

Down   the   boardwalk   to   sport   our  array. 

Ther'll  be  a  new  bonnet  on  Jane 

In  which  she'll  look  pretty  and  gay 

So,  let's  hope  we'll  not  have  rain 

But  have  a  beautiful  bright  Easter  Day. 

Gail  Tracey,  X-D,  S.J.C.S. 


EASTER 

The  sun  was  bright  that  Easter  morn 

And  grief  was  mixed  with  greed  and  scorn. 

But  in  the  house  dear  Mary  sat 

Her  body,  with  deep  sorrow  racked. 

She  thought  again  of  little  hands 

That  used  to  look  so  soft  and  white 

But  now  were  mangled  with  the  nails 

Inflicted  on  Good  Friday  night. 

Mary  thought  of  little  feet 

That  followed  St.  Joseph  around. 

And  of  a  little  face  now  scarred  by  a  thorny  crown. 

But  later  then,  when  Mary  went  to  see  her  holy  Son 

Spices  and  perfumes  she  took 

To  anoint  the  Holy  One. 

Then  she  saw  the  empty  tomb 

And  drew  a  sudden  breath 

For  she  knew  beyond  a  doubt 

Her  Soil  had  conquered  death. 

Marie  Walker,  X-D,  S.J.C.S. 


AT  THE  SQUARE  DANCE 

Have  you  ever  been  far  north,  where  the  lumberjacks  and  fisher- 
men go  to  the  Square  Dances  to  relax?    I  have. 

About  nine-thirty  every  Friday  night,  the  natives  stream  into  the 
Dance  Hall.  The  men,  in  their  heavy  plaid  shirts  and  big  boots  and 
the  women  in  their  finest  clothes,  come  with  all  their  children.  The 
smaller  tots  are  put  to  sleep  on  a  blanket  behind  the  cdhinter  where  the 
cakes  are  sold. 
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"Places  all,  around  the  hall,"  and  the  fiddles  begin  to  play.  The 
men  grab  their  partners  and,  out  on  the  floor,  they  twirl,  dip,  dive 
and  slide.  The  dust  is  thick  and  the  noise  deafening  but  the  laughter 
and  happy  faces  are  enough  to  warm  the  coldest  heart. 

After  an  evening  of  dancing  the  children  are  awakened,  and  every- 
one goes  happily  home. 

Barbara  Sutherland,  X-D,  S.J.C.S. 


TWO  NICKI/BS  FOR  A  DIME 

I  was  four,  and  had  just  lost  my  first  tooth.  Carefully  placing  the 
tooth  under  my  pillow,  I  awaited  the  fairy  who  would  take  it  and  leave 
money  in  its  place. 

In  the  morning  there  lay  two  shining  nickles!  Everyone  who 
visited  our  house  that  day  heard  of  my  experience  and  was  shown  the 
money  which  the  fairy  had  left.  Then  I  became  disinterested,  and  left 
my  money  on  the  radio.  Then  another  visitor  arrived,  I  ran  to  the 
radio  for  the  fairy  money,  but  saw,  instead  of  two  shiny  nicfcles  only 
a  dull  coin. 

With  indignation,  I  ran  to  father  to  know  where  my  nickles  were. 
Father  told  me  that  he  had  ne^ed  change  and  took  the  two  nickles 
for  a  dime,  which  was  worth  the  same.  I  said  this  couldn't  be,  for 
there  was  only  one  dime,  and  I  had  had  two  nickles.  Finally,  Father 
put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  drew  out  two  nickles  and  exchanged 
them  for  a  dime.     I  went  away  happy. 

Phyllis  Davies,  XI-A,  S.J.C.S. 


THIXGS  ARE  NOT  ALWAYS  WHAT  THEY  SEEM  TO  BE 

For  me  this  was  a  day  of  special  importance.  I  had  the  chicken- 
pox. 

During  my  seven  years,  it  was  the  best  thirst?  that  had  ever  hap- 
pened to  me.  I  thought  of  the  fun  to  sleep  in  late,  to  stay  away  from 
school  and  to  play  all  day.  The  first  three  days  measured  up  to  my 
expectations.  Although  I  had  bumps  all  over,  it  did  not  hinder  me 
from  playing  with  my  dolls  and  haviniT  a  wonderful  time. 

Soon  the  enforced  leisure  began  to  be  boring'  Staying  in  bed  be- 
came an  affliction.  I  wanted  to  be  out  with  my  friends,  playing  games. 
The  isolation  was  more  unbearable  as  the  days  went  by.  It  made  me 
disagreeable.  I  began  counting  the  days  until  I  would  be  back  in 
school. 

When  the  awaited  day  arrived,  I  returned  joyously  to  class. 
Never,  ever  again,  have  I  wished  to  be  sick. 

Elaine  Fahey,  XI-A,  S.J.C.S. 


THE  CURE 


I  recall  at  the  tender  age  of  three  or  four,  that  my  vocabulary  was 
very  limited.  Some  of  the  words  I  knew,  unfortunately  were  not  of 
the  choicest  variety.  The  people  of  the  small  village  where  I  lived 
mentioned  this  fact  to  my  Mother.    As  she  had   never  heard   me   say 
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anything  "off  colour",  she  refused  to  believe  the  slander.  When  she 
did  discover  my  colourful  expressions  she  did  not  resort  to  child  psy- 
chology— nor  did  she  call  in  "The  Church",  but  with  true  Mother  in- 
stinct made  a  thorough  job  of  washing  my  mouth  with  soap  and  water. 
The  cure  was  immediate  and  permanent. 

Beverley  Knox,  XI-B,  S.J.C.S. 


A  TRAGEDY 


In  the  summer  of  1936,  I  was  just  five  and  had  received  a  playful 
little  puppy  for  my  birthday. 

My  sister's  holidays  had  come  to  an  end,  and  we  were  taking  her 
the  twenty-mile  stretch  to  the  train.  For  fear  of  leaving  the  pup  alone 
in  the  house,  we  took  him  with  us  in  the  car.  On  the  way  home,  I 
sat  in  the  front  seat,  leaving  the  puppy  alone  in  the  back  of  the  car. 
Well, — The  rest  is  obvious.  Yes,  that's  right!  We  lost  him  somewhere 
along  the  road. 

It  was  the  most  tragic  thing  which  had  ever  happened  to  me,  in 
my  life  of  five  short  years.  I  cried  myself  to  sleep  that  night.  I 
couldn't  understand  why  Mother  and  Dad  and  the  rest  of  the  family 
didn't  feel  as  I  did.  They  didn't  shed  even  one  small  tear  over  it. 
Aren't  grown-ups  strange? 

Frances  Burlingham,  XI-A,  S.J.C.S. 


A  RIDE  ON  THE  BANNLSTER 

This  is  a  strange  incident  that  stands  out  in  my  memory 
It  was  insignificant,  yet  every  detail  is  etched  on  my  mind.  My  best 
doiU  Betsy  had  had  an  accident,  a  most  devestating  one. 

She  did  not  cry  "Mama,  mama"  any  more,  or  close  her  eyes,  be- 
cause she  was  all  in  little  pieces  at  the  side  of  the  stairs.  The  previous 
moment  she  had  slid  on  the  bannister,  crashed  into  a  post  and  fallen 
to  the  floor  in  a  hundred  particles.  But  what  made  me  do  it?  I  had 
loved  Betsy  above  all  my  toys.  Had  I  thought  Betsy  was  human  and 
capable  of  sliding  down  the  bannister  as  I  could  when  Mother  was  in 
the  kitchen;  or  was  it  just  carelessness  and  negligence  as  Mother  had 
said? 

Whatever  it  was,  I  shall  never  forget  the  day  I  let  Betsy,  my  best 
doll,  ride  the  bannister  to  her  destruction. 

Joanne  Ryan,  XI-B,  S.J.C.S. 


A  swm 

One  day  my  friends  and  I  went  swimming.  We  were  far  out  when 
one  shouted,  "Look,  a  shark"!  True  enough,  there  it  was.  It  was 
about  nine  feet  long  with  a  very  long  sharp  nose,  and  its  fin  was 
above  the  water.  The  first  time  it  came  very  close  and  swam  around 
us  three  times.  It  went  out,  and  then  came  back.  It  kept  this  up  for 
abo^t  ten  minutes.    Daddy  wondering  what  had  delayed  us,  came  for 
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us.  When  he  discovered  our  plight,  he  made  a  noise  in  the  water  with 
a  long  stick,  which  scared  the  shark  away.  Luckily  it  was  only  a  baby 
shark. 

I  was  only  eight  years  old,  but  I  will  never  forget  this  incident. 

Joan  Dupuch,  XI-B,  S.J.C.S. 


WHEN  I  WAS  FOUR 


At  ten  o'clock  on  that  twenty-fifth  of  August,  my  father  and  I 
started  out.    Where  were  we  going?    To  the  National  Exhibition. 

As  we  wandered  through  the  buildings  I  was  thrilled  with  wonder. 
Never  before  had  I  gazed  upon  anything  so  different.  The  animals, 
flowers,  the  displays  of  old-fashioned  clothes  filled  me  with  awe.  The 
Midway  was  the  most  exciting  thing  I  had  ever  seen.  The  rides  were 
wonderful — some  went  up,  and  others  went  down,  and  others  went  any 
way  at  all. 

Despite  all  its  glory,  I  was  glad  to  leave  the  Exhibition,  at  the  end 
of  the  day,  and  hasten  home  to  my  downy  bed. 

Madeleine  McGuire,  XI-A,  S.J.C.S. 


ST.  JOSEPH'S  HIGH  SCHOOL 

BATTMNG  A  COMPOSITION 

It  is  time  for  English.  We  are  to  write  a  composition.  Alas!  who 
can  write  a  composition?  Not  I,  I  cannot  think  of  a  subject.  I  am 
thinking  fast  but  time  ds  flying  faster.  A  thought  has  entered  my 
head.  The  title  is  at  the  top  of  the  page.  Thfen  Sister  looks  up,  "Girls, 
you  have  ten  minutes  left."  That  does  make  me  think.  I  write  steady 
for  the  next  six  or  seven  minutes,  and  then  I  sigh.  I  must  read  the 
paper  and  correct  it  in  the  next  few  minutes.  There  are  several  mis- 
takes.   Time  is  up  and  the  paper  is  handed  in.    The  battle  won. 

Betty  Gail  Edwards,  XI.,  S.J.H.S. 


LATE 

A  gust  of  wind,  and  big  feet  stumbling  down  the  porch  steps;  I 
am  on  my  way  to  school.  Halfway  down  the  street  I  hear  footsiteps  be- 
hind me.  I  turn,  only  to  find  my  dog.  Lady  Bug,  following  me.  Taking 
her  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck,  I  escort  her  home  and  lock  her  down 
cellar. 

Once  more  I  set  out,  and  in  a  few  moments  I  am  on  the  trolley- 
bus doing  my  homework.  But  what's  this?  There  is  a  huge  beast  in 
the  middle  of  the  road.  The  bus  is  stopping.  Won't  someone  kindly 
remove  the  cow  from  the  middle  of  the  street?  At  last  we're  moving 
again.    Do  I  hear  the  conductor  calling  Bloor  and  Jane?    But  too  late — • 
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the  bus  has  left.  I  wish  I  could  go  home!  Where's  my  wallet?  I  won- 
der if  I  should  hitch-hike  in?  Better  not,  'cause  I'll  probably  get  ex- 
pelled if  I  do. 

Here  it  is  nine-thirty  and  I  stand  trembling  before  the  classroom 
door.    Well,  it's  not  my  fault  that  I'm  lart:e,  is  it? 

Pauline  Ramsperger,  XI,  S.J.H.S. 


MORNING  DISASTER 


Up  at  seven, 

Wash  and  brush. 

A  word  to  heaven, 

Down  I  rush. 

Breakfast  swallowed, 

Pleats  a  mess, 

Rules  not  followed, 

Quick — a  press! 

Grab  up  books. 

Keys,  tickets,  too, 

One  last  look — 

Hat's  askew. 

Out  I  rush 

For  Bloor-Jane, 

Thro'  the  slush 

Headed  for  main. 

Quick'ning  pace. 

Faster,  faster. 

On  I  race. 

Hurry,  driver! 

Annette  Street's  long. 

I'm  headed  for  the  Odeon. 

Humber  at  dawn. 

Vain  the  fuss, 

Kids  all  gone. 

I've  missed  the  bus. 

Mary  Ann  Calnan,  9A.  S.J.H.S. 


THE  DOIAj  parade 


The  doll  parade  is  on  to-day 

The  best  to  take  a  prize; 

They're  stuffed  with  rags  and  straw  and  hay, 

And  dressed  in  quaint  disguise. 

There's  Sally,  Sue  and  Mary  Lou, 

All  dressed  in  satin  and  lace. 

There^s  Francy,  Jan  and  Raggedy  Anne 

Competing  in  the  race. 

Theresa  Zahra,  IX-B,  S.J.H.S. 
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THOUGHT 

When  riding  on  a  street-car 
Or  walking  on  the  street 
I  like  to  watch  the  faces 
Of  people  that  I  meet 
And  make  up  little  verses 
Of  what  their  lives  might  be 
And  while  I'm  doing  this  to  them 
They're  doing  the  same  to  me. 

Denise  Collins,  XI,  S.J.H.S. 


THE  1X>CKER  ROOM 


Crestfallen  we  gazed  about  us  painfully  aware  of  the  task  that  lay 
ahead.  Locker  doors,  half  opened,  disclosed  articles  of  clothing  tossed 
there  as  the  class  bell  rang.  Rumpled  gym  tunics  adorned  the  benches, 
while  scuffed  white  shoes  lay  scattered  about.  Forgotten  showers  were 
left  dripping  and  assorted  towels  gave  notice  of  a  hurried  departure. 
An  open  bottle  of  shoe  polish,  lay  sideways  on  the  bench,  a  small 
white  pool  forming  underneath  it.  Our  locker  room  was  soon  to  be 
changed,  however,  as  inspection  time  drew  near. 

Carol  Lappin,  IX-A,  S.J.H.S. 


OUR  DARLINGS 


Tuffy  and  Fluffy,  oh,  what  a  pair! 
They  annoy  you  so,  ycu  could  tear  out  your  hair. 
The  dears  in  the  morning  come  up  to  my  bed 
And  start  playing  leapfrog  over  my  head. 

Fluffy  plays  all  day  with  a  little  red  ba.ll 
Upsitairs  and  downstairs  in  cellar  and  hall. 
Tuffy,  with  the  devil  agleam  in  his  eye. 
Thinks  of  more  mischief  than  could  you  or  I. 

They  are  bothersome,  troublesome,  always  in  mischief 
But  so  soft  and  cloudy  you  just  can't  reS'ist  them. 
They're  both  little  charmers  these  two  little  vixens, 
Tuffy  and  Fluffy,  our  dear  little  kittens. 

Hilda  Keens,  XI,  S.J.H.S. 


BLESSED  MARY 


Immaculate  Mary,  Virgin, 
Who  didst  tread  upon  this  sod. 
Was  chosen  by  the  heavenly  Father 
To  become  the  Mother  of  God. 

Miary  knew  of  the  Seven  Sorrows, 
That  would  pierce  her  heart  day  by  day. 
During  her  life  she  knew  also 
Of  the  debt  that  there  was  to  pay. 
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Standing  there  on  Calvary, 
While  the  curious  gathered  round, 
Mary  stayed  aii  the  feet  of  Her  Jesus, 
Bowed  her  head  and  not  a  sound. 

Evelyn  Ludgate,  IX-A,  S.J.H.S. 


BASKBTBAUL  AT  ST.  JOSEPH'S  HIGH 

The  shrill  sound  of  a  whistle,  the  dull  thump  of  a  bouncing  ball 
and  our  game  has  begun. 

For  first-formers,  this  is  our  first  experience  at  basketball,  but  we 
are  keenly  interested.  Our  large,  modern  gymnasium  invites  us  to 
play,  and  our  skilled  coach,  Miss  Betty  Fitzgerald  is  untiring  in  her 
efforts  to  teach  us  the  rules  and  to  correct  our  mistakes.  We  are  not 
far  advanced  but  we  are  enthusiastic  and  find  it  an  exciting  sport.  We 
have  learned  that  we  must  keep  the  rules,  show  consideration  for 
others,  and  whether  we  win  or  lose,  be  good  sports.  In  time,  we  hope 
that  at  least  some  of  us  will  be  expert  basketball  players. 

Mary  Moore,  IX-B,  S.J.H.S. 


BABY-SITTING 


One  evening,  I  was  asked  to  baby-sit  for  a  neighbour.  I  arrived  at 
eight  o'clock  to  find  the  baby  asleep  and  the  parents  gone,  so  I  enter- 
tained myself  reading  a  story  "Whispering  Ghosts",  which  I  had 
brought  with  me. 

Shortly  after  nine  I  heard  a  strange  noise.  At  first  it  was 
only  faint  but  it  increased  in  volume  every  minute.  I  sat  terrified. 
The  'phone  rang  but  I  was  too  frightened  to  answer  it.  Cold  sweat 
stood  out  on  my  forehead — and  then,  to  my  great  relief,  the  noise  be- 
gan to  decrease  until  it  could  scarcely  be  heard.  I  timidly  ventured 
out  to  the  living-room  and  saw  Fluffy,  the  cat  jumping  in  the  rocking 
chair  which  was  so  close  to  the  wall  that  everytime  it  moved  it  made 
a  noise.    Was  I  ever  glad  that  it  was  only  Fluffy! 

When  you  go  baby-sitting,  don't  read  Ghost  Stories. 

Stella  Michniewicz,  IX-B,  S.J.H.S. 


A  CALJkl  LAKE 


The  lake  lay  asleep  as  my  gaze  rested  on  the  calm  waters.  Never 
had  I  seen  such  a  deep  blue.  Deeper  than  the  blue  of  the  sky,  or 
cornflowers  blooming  along  a  d,usty  road,  or  of  the  darkest  of  blue  as- 
ters in  our  flower  garden,  it  lay  peaceful  in  the  light  of  the  morning 
sun.  Across  the  sky  drifted  great  snowy  masses  of  fleecy  clouds,  their 
whiteness  contrasting  sharply  with  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky  behind 
them.    Mixed  with  the  pines  that  rimmed  the  lakeshore  stood  maple, 
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ash,  and  elm  dressed  in  their  autumn  finery.  Sky,  land  and  watel 
glowed  as  I  gazed  about  me.  What  a  perfect  blending  of  colour  the 
whole  scene  made! 

Camilla  Cobham,  IX-A,  S.J.H.S. 


OUR  LIBRARY 


frhe  Weston  Library  is  conveniently  located  on  iMain  Street. 
The  building  is  a  handsome  addition  to  Main  Street  with  Its  green 
lawns  and  beautiful  landscaping. 

When  you  open  the  door  you  may  go  up  a  few  steps  to  the  adult 
section  or  go  down  a  few  steps  to  the  children's  library.  It  is  a 
warm,  bright  room  with  soft  pastel-  coloured  walls  above  low  book 
shelves.  Rows  and  rows  of  new  books,  in  reds,  yellows  and  blues 
are  there.  Some  stand  so  that  at  a  glimpse  pictures  within  invite 
closer  examination.  Others  are  spread  out  on  tables  opened  at  pic- 
tures with  small  groups  of  children  poring  over  them.  Children 
come  and  go  with  books  under  their  arms.  Two  or  three  are  con- 
sulting the  librarian;  others  wander  from  shelf  to  shelf  searching 
for  adventure,  romance,  mystery  or  humour. 

Great  benefits  will  come  to  the  children  of  Weston  through 
their  new  library. 

Mary  Ann  CaLnan,  IX-A,  S.J.H.iS. 


RED  CROSS  TRAINING  CENTRE 

A  Junior  Red  Cross  Training  Centre?  You  are  probably  won- 
dering what  it  is — ^and  that  is  what  my  thoughts  were  when  I  was 
asked  to  attend  one.  I  was  told  that  it  was  a  camp  in  Northern 
Muskoka  for  teen-agers  interested  in  working  with  other  boys  and 
girls  through  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 

I  made  many  friends  among  the  campers  who  had  come  from 
Montreal,  Kenora  and  New  York,  and  also  the  staff  and  officials  of 
the  Red  Cross.  One  was  Miss  EJdgar,  the  famous  poetess,  one  of  the 
many  honourary  princesses,  and  the  proprietress  of  the  camp.  She 
related  many  stories  of  her  beloved  Indian  experiences  and  camp- 
ing endeavours. 

I  was  enlightened  as  to  the  great  assistance  the  Red  Cross  is  to 
the  community  of  today.  The  instructors  did  teach  us  all  the  phases 
of  Red  Cross  and  they  did  give  an  outline  of  the  Red  Cross'  aid  in 
the  community  and  in  the  world. 

To  help  the  community,  there  are  first  aiders,  nurses  and  die- 
titians. In  the  international  world,  the  Red  Cross  fosters  better  re- 
lations among  the  countries  of  the  world.  We  campers  made  a  port- 
folio for  some  boys  and  girls  abroad. 

It  was  not  all  work  and  no  play.  The  recreational  director  had 
planned  fun  every  night,  dancing  and  games  for  everyone.  A  fea- 
ture entertainment  was  a  talent  night.  The  highlight  was  a  fashion 
show  presented  by  some  of  the  boys. 

The  camp  itself  offered  facilities  for  hiking,  swimming,  boating, 
diving  and  canoeing. 
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I  am  enthusiastic  about  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  It  is  my  greatest 
wish  that  every  teen-ager  be  given  a  chance  to  attend  a  Junior  Red 
Cross  Training  Centre. 

Margaret  Mary  Cain,  XI,  S.J.H.S. 


OX  SLANG 

Slang  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  most  striking  forms  of 
language  activity.  Most  students  of  High  School  age  use  slang,  know- 
ingly or  unknowingly.  Slang  expresses  thoughts  which  perhaps  we 
couldn't  express  without  slang.  Most  students  use  s.lang  for  humour 
or  ingenuity,  but  slang  is  often  objectionable.  When  you  use  slang 
don't  use  it  all  the  time,  and  use  only  slang  which  is  fresh  and  piqu- 
ant. If  skilfully  used  slang  adds  zest  and  humour  to  informal 
speech.  In  writing  do  not  use  slang  as  it  shows  you  do  not  know 
better  language  to  use.  Slang  often  becomes  a  good,  wholesome 
word,  but  more  often  goes  out  of  fashion.  Discriminate  in  your  use 
of  slang, 

Helen  Bourke,  XI,  S.J.H.S. 


ON  SLANG 

"Gosh",  you  may  say,  "what  do  I  know  about  slang'.'"  One 
hardly  ever  hears  it.  I  never  use  it  very  much."  Of  course  you  do. 
Every  high  school  girl  uses  it  so  much  that  she  does  not  notice  her- 
self. Our  parents  and  teachers  sometimes  wonder  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  say. 

Expressing  ourselves  by  slang  is  a  good  way  of  showing  our 
emotions,  but  for  some  people  this  is  their  only  way  of  making  them- 
selves clear.  When  we  are  young  we  do  not  notice  the  way  we 
speak,  but  in  a  few  years  this  kind  of  vocabulary  will  be  a  mark 
against  us.  At  meetings,  dances  and  dating  our  friend's  will  want 
to  be  proud  of  us,  not  ashamed  of  our  vulgarity  of  speech. 

Talking  in  a  pleasing  way  is  like  manners.  If  we  have  good 
manners  people  will  be  attracted;  so  if  we  speak  well  people  will  be 
interested  in  what  we  are  saying.  I  have  made  a  resolution  to  stop 
using  slang  expressions. 

Mary  Lou  Rundle,  XI,  S.J.H.S. 


DAWN  OF  A  SPRING  MORNING 

The  sun  rose  in  a  blaze  of  glory.  It  shed  its  life-giving  rays 
into  the  valley.  The  tiny  brook  trickling  down  the  mountainside 
seemed  to  rush  faster  than  usual.  The  trees  and  shrubs  lifted  their 
arms  to  the  sun  and  the  flowers  lifted  their  bright  faces  wet  with 
dew  to  be  dried  by  its  warming  rays.  In  a  poplar  tree  on  the 
mountainside  sat  a  robin  whose  merry  song  seemed  to  say,  "Spring 
is  here."  All  human  beings  woke  to  the  reality  of  the  wondrous 
beauty  of  nature.  It  was  a  perfect  dawn  on  a  perfect  day  in  early 
spring. 

Joan  Duda,  IX-A,  S.J.H.S. 
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A  JUNK  SHOP 

Musty  air  meets  our  nostrils  as  we  open  the  little  door  of  an 
out  of  the  way  antique  shop.  An  oriental  shopkeeper  greets  us  with 
a  low  respectful  bow.  Gazing  around  the  shop  our  eyes  focus  on  a 
stately  bronze  statue  of  a  long-forgotten  Roman  goddess.  In  the 
corner  an  ancient  Chinese  gong  rests,  weary  after  its  thousands  of 
years  of  service  to  its  long-dead  owners.  Up  on  a  dusky  shelf  in  an 
old  faded  box  there  are  filigree  pieces  of  jewellery  done  in  gold  and 
silver.  An  old  Spanish  clock  on  the  counter  chimes  out  the  hour. 
A  dusty  green  chair  in  the  corner  is  the  chosen  spot  of  a  spider  who 
is  busy  weaving  a  deadly  ti-ap  for  an  innocent  insect.  As  the.  dying 
sun  strikes  the  grimy  window  it  gives  the  contents  a  sinister  ap- 
pearance. We  left  the  curio  shop  in  disappointment  because  we  did 
not  obtain  the  priceless  piece  of  Hing  Lee  Jade  we  had  hoped  to. 

Arlene  Bannerman,  IX-A,  S.J.H.S. 


A  CANYON  AT  SUNSET 


Our  road  brought  us  to  the  canyon — a  sight  long  to  be  remem- 
bered. It  was  late  afternoon.  The  sun's  slanting  rays  were  begin- 
ning to  bring  out  the  glowing  brilliant  and  dark  shadows  on  the 
jagged  rocks.  We  were  standing  looking  down  into  the  depths  of  a 
canyon  and  talking  of  the  splendid  view,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the 
rocks  around  us  seemied  to  leap  into  flames.  The  opposite  canyon 
wall  was  no  longer  solid,  firm  rock,  but  a  wall  of  orange,  purple, 
red,  yellow  and  black  fire.  We  gazed  awestruck  at  the  terrifying 
beauty  before  us.  Then  as  we  watched,  the  red  wall  slowly  darkened 
to  a  purplish  haze  and  the  sun  dipped  slowly  out  of  sight  to  disap- 
pear beyond  the  rocks,  leaving  them  dark  and  still  in  the  quiet, 
deepening  twilight. 

Leigh  Chestnut,  IX-A,  S.J.H.S. 


SUNSET  IN  THE  HARBOUR 


There's  a  schooner  in  the  offing,  her  top  sails  shot  with  fire  as 
the  sun  slowly  sets  in  a  blaze  of  glory.  The  stalwart  trees  of  the  ap- 
proaching shoreline,  silhouetted  against  the  darkening  sky,  are 
mirrored  in  the  quiet  waters.  Now  and  again  tiny  ripples  appear  on 
the  surface  of  the  green-blue  waters  as  water-bugs  and  spiders  dart 
to  and  fro  In  momentary  play.  In  the  golden,  rosy  path  of  the  sett- 
ing sun  a  lone  seagull  dips  its  wings  in  mute  tribute  to  this  majestic 
wonder  of  the  skies.  As  it  finally  disappears  in  the  west  and  the 
gathering  dusk  slowly  draws  a  black  filmy  cloak  over  the  fading  sky, 
all  is  still;  no  stir  in  the  air,  no  stir  in  the  sea. 

Clare  Annett,  IX-A,  S.J.H.S. 


ONE  WINTER  MORNING 


I  went  out  from  the  camp  into  the  tingling  frost  of  a  February 
morning.     The  crisp,  invigorating  morning  air  nearly  froze  In  my 
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lungs.  The  freshly  fallen  snaw  formed  a  carpet  beneath  my  feet. 
The  nearby  evergreen  forests  were  decorated  with  the  feather-like 
fluff.  An  occasional  filter  of  snow  would  fall  from  the  dull  gray 
sky.  Suddenly  from  the  evergreen  forest  a  young  stag  appeared. 
Hunger,  due  to  the  bitter  cold,  overcome  his  fear.  He  actually  came 
close  and  took  a  morsel  of  food  from  my  hand.  When  I  turned  to 
get  more  he  fled  into  the  bush.  It  brings  to  mind  how  beautiful  a 
winter  scene  can  look  but  how  cruel  it  can  be. 

Alice  Kolisnyk,  IX-A,  S.J.H.S. 


NATURE'S  PANORAMA 


The  sun  rose  in  a  blaze  of  glory.  Beautiful  snow-capped  moun- 
tain peaks  were  glistening  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  struck  them.  Ldttle 
rivers  on  the  mountain  side  wended  their  way  silently  down  tn© 
tree-covered  slopes.  Green  tinted  ponds  appeared  at  different  open- 
ings inviting  the  weary  birds  to  rest  on  their  quiet  surface  after  a 
long  flight.  As  the  sun  rippled  on  the  water,  the  reflecting  trees 
and  the  flowers  added  to  the  ravishing  beauty  of  nature.  The 
mountain  was  grandeur  itself.  It's  irregular  peaks  with  the  early 
morning  rays  upon  them  made  the  rocks  look  like  precious  jewels 
sparkling  in  the  sunlight.  Such  a  stupendous  sight  was  a  grand  re- 
ward for  the  early  morning  traveller  who  stopped  to  admire  the 
scene  and  breathe  a  silent  prayer  of  thanks  to  the  omnipotent  Creator 
of  such  vast  beauty. 

Beverley  Hay,  IX-a,  S.J.H.S. 
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We  regret  that  owing  to  illness  Sister  M.  Leonarda,  Editor 
of  ST.  JOSEPH  LILIES,  was  unable  to  edit  this  issue  of  the 
magazine,  but  we  trust  that  the  next  issue  will  appear  in  its 
usual  form  under  Sister's  capable  direction. 


Bebication 

It  is  with  filial  devotion  that  we  dedicate  this 
issue  of  St.  Joseph  Lilies,  commemorating  the  Centenary  of 
the  Foundation  of  our  Congregation  in  Toronto,  to  our  dear 
Patron,  St.  Joseph,  to  whom,  after  God  and  His  Blessed  Mother, 
we  are  firmly  convinced  that  we  owe  our  many  blessings  and 
indeed  the  very  fact  that  we  are  this  year  celebrating  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  our  coming  to  Toronto. 

One  has  but  to  read  the  record  of  those  first  hun- 
dred years  to  realize,  that  such  humble  beginnings  could  not 
have  developed  as  they  did,  were  it  not  for  Divine  Providence 
and  heavenly  intervention.  For  all  of  this  we  are  humbly 
grateful. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  also  to  the  countless  true 
and  generous  friends  among  the  Hierarchy,  the  Clergy,  the 
Religious  and  the  Laity,  who  from  October  7,  1851  until  the 
present  day  have  supported,  encouraged  and  advised  us  in  the 
many  works  of  charity  and  of  education,  which  we  have  under- 
taken ;  without  their  help,  personal,  financial,  intellectual, 
spiritual,  we  should  not  have  been  able  to  begin,  much  less  to 
carry  on  the  different  projects  for  the  honour  of  God  and  for  the 
Church  in  Canada,  which  it  is  our  joy  and  recompense  to  see 
flourishing  today. 

May  Almighty  God  reward,  in  our  name,  each 
individual  benefactor  of  our  Congregation,  living  or  dead.  May 
He  grant  eternal  rest  to  our  dear  departed  Sisters,  the  fruits 
of  whose  self-sacrifice  we  are  reaping  today.  May  He  sanctify 
us  personally  and  give  good  success  to  our  future  endeavours, 
and  may  St.  Joseph  graciously  continue  to  protect  each  mem- 
ber and  each  house  of  the  Congregation,  whose  honour  it  is 
to  bear  his  name. 


OUR  HOLY  FATHER,  POPE  PIUS  XH. 


Secretariate  oF  State  of  His  Holiness 
September  1,  1951 


His  Eminence  James  Cardinal  McGuigan, 
Archbishop  of  Toronto, 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 

On  the  happy  occasion  of  the  Centennial  of  the  ar- 
rival in  Canada  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  Toronto,  the 
Holy  Father  expresses  cordial  felicitations  on  their  praise- 
worthy work  accomplished  these  hundred  years  and  lov- 
ingly imparts  to  the  Sisters  his  paternal  Apostolic  Blessing 
as  a  pledge  of  continued  Divine  Assistance  in  their  devoted 
labours. 

Signed 
Monsignor  Montini  (Substitute). 


In  a  special  audience  with  Our  Holy  Father,  Pope  Pius  XII, 
during  Holy  Year  1950,  Reverend  Mother  St.  Brigid,  Superior  Gen- 
eral of  the  Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Toronto,  ob- 
tained the  Apostolic  Blessing  for  all  the  members  of  the  Congrega- 
tion, their  families  and  relatives,  for  their  friends  and  benefactors, 
for  their  former  and  present  students,  for  the  sick,  the  aged  and  the 
children  under  their  care. 


HIS  EMINENCE  JAMES  CHARLES  CARDINAL  McGUIGAN. 
Archbishop  of  Toronto 
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HIS   EXCEL^LENCY,    THE   MOST  REVEREND 

ILiDEBRANDO  ANTONIUTTI,  D.D. 

Apostolic  Delegate  to  Canada 


Delegatio  Apostolica  Ottawa,  (Canada) 


Very  Reverend  Mother  General, 

I  am  very  pleased  to  know  that  you  will  be  cele- 
brating, this  year,  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  foundation 
of  your  Religious  Congregation  in  this  Country. 

By  coniparing  the  humble  beginning  of  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph  with  their  phenomenal  growth  in  Canada  with- 
in the  span  of  a  century,  we  recognize  another  exemplification, 
so  often  seen  in  the  history  of  Religious  Institutes,  of  the  Par- 
able of  the  Mustard  Seed. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  service  of  Our  Lord  and  His 
Church  requires  no  greater  compensation  than  the  service  it- 
self, it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  wherever  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph  have  brought  comfort  to  the  bereaved,  cheer  to  the 
ailing,  courage  to  the  unhappy;  wherever,  in  other  words, 
they  have  endeavoured  to  live  up  to  the  ideals  of  their  saintly 
calling,  their  name  and  work  will  be  everlastingly  remembered. 

As  I  join  the  thousands  of  friends  and  admirers 
rejoicing  on  the  centennial  jubilee  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph^ 
I  wholeheartedly  convey  to  you.  Very  Reverend  Mother  Gen- 
eral, and  the  Superiors  and  Members  of  your  well  deserving 
Congregation  a  very  special  Blessing. 


Sincerely  yours  in  Christ 

t  Ildebrando  Antoniutti 
Ap.  Del. 
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HIS  EXCELLENC  Y 

MOST  REVEREND  BENJAMIN  I,  WEBSTER 

Auxiliary  Bisliop  of  Toronto 


Archdiocese  of  Toronto, 
Chancery  Office. 


The  Centenary  of  the  establishment  of  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Toronto  affords  a  welcome 
opportunity  for  the  expression  of  sentiments  of  gratitude  and 
felicitations  which  fill  the  hearts  of  all  of  us,  for  all  have  bene- 
fitted directly  or  indirectly  by  the  presence  of  the  Sisters  and 
their  untiring  labours. 

We  who  have  received  our  primary  edu- 
cation in  the  schools,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph, 
feel  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who  instructed  us  in 
the  rudiments  of  our  faith  and  prepared  us  for  the  reception  of 
the  Sacraments.  For  this  and  for  the  devoted  interest  which 
followed  us  in  our  later  years,  ever  inspiring  and  encouraging, 
we  can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful. 

The  same  undoubtedly  may  be  said  for  those 
whose  contact  with  the  Sisters  came  about  under  different 
circumstances  in  one  or  other  of  the  many  ways  in  which, 
true  to  the  spirit  of  their  glorious  Patron,  they  minister  to 
Christ  in  the  members  of  His  Mystical  Body. 

With  joy  I  felicitate  the  Congregation  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  St.  Joseph  on  the  occasion  of  their  Centenary  and  wish 
them  God's  choicest  blessings  in  years  ahead. 

t  B.  I.  Webster, 

Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Toronto. 


MESSAGES  OF  CONGRATULATION 


Archbishop's  House, 
Winnipeg,  Man. 


To  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph, 
Toronto. 


On  the  occasion  of  your  Centenary  it  is  a  privilege  as  well 
as  a  duty  to  tender  you  our  heartiest  congratulations.  We  can 
not  recall,  we  can  only  visualize  the  amount  of  good  work  you 
have  accomplished  during  that  lengthy  period.  But  from  the 
present  we  can  form  an  accurate  conception  of  the  past  and  it  is, 
therefore,  with  a  transport  of  holy  joy  that  we  join  with  you  in 
giving  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  all  His  wondrous  gift». 
Every  day  of  these  hundred  years  has  been  marked  by  some  out- 
standing grace,  which  if  we  could  only  truly  appreciate  for 
what  it  is  would  bring  us  to  our  knees  in  humble  recognition  of 
God's  mercy  and  goodness. 

It  is  just  possible  that  Winnipeg,  as  one  of  the  latest  dio- 
ceses in  which  your  community  has  been  established,  owes  you  a 
greater  debt  than  it  can  ever  pay.  You  came  here  at  the  price 
of  a  great  sacrifice  and  that  sacrifice,  as  the  coin  that  is  current 
in  God's  kingdom,  has  brought  you  untold  blessings.  That  these 
blessings  may  continue  is  my  most  ardent  wish,  not  only  in  Win- 
nipeg but  wherever  your  Congregation  is  established  through- 
out Canada.    May  God  have  you  always  in  His  holy  keeping ! 

t  Alfred  A.  Sinnott, 
Archbishop  of  Winnipeg. 


Archbishop's  Residence 
Vancouver,  B.C. 


The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph, 
Toronto. 


We  have  learned  with  pleasure  of  the  celebration  of  the 
Centenary  of  the  Community  this  year. 

In  the  name  of  all  the  Priests,  Brothers,  Sisters,  People  and 
little  Children,   we  offer  our  warmest  congratulations   to   the 
Community  and  our  best  wishes  to  all   the   Sisters   without  ex- 
ception, on  this  happy  occasion. 
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While  we  realize  the  grand  work  done  by  the  Community  in 
so  many  places  in  Canada,  we  consider  among  the  most  out- 
standing, the  Apostolate  in  Vancouver  and  Chilliwaek,  where 
the  Sisters  have  had  such  a  benign  influence  on  pupils,  their 
homes  and  their  friends,  for  priestly  and  religious  vocations 
and  for  such  efficient  training  of  youth  in  preparation  for 
future  happy  Catholic  homes  in  our  beloved  country. 

Remembering  all  at  Holy  Mass  on  this  one  hundredth  An- 
niversary, we  wish  the  Community  every  possible  success  in  con- 
tinuing the  magnificent  work  to  which  the  Sisters  have  so 
generously  dedicated  their  lives. 

Sincerely  yours  in  Christ, 

t  W.  M.  Duke, 
Archbishop  of  Vancouver. 


Archbishop 's  Residence, 

Saint  Boniface, 
Manitoba,  Canada, 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Centenary  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph,  Toronto,  I  am  happy  to  offer  sincere  congratulations 
and  to  review  briefly  their  work  in  this  Diocese. 

Thirty  years  ago,  on  January  10th,  1921,  two  Sisters  from 
the  Motherhouse  in  Toronto  commenced  their  labours  in  St, 
Alphonsus  School,  East  Kildonan.  The  day  previous,  the  two- 
room  school  at  the  corner  of  Munroe  Avenue  and  Brazier  Street 
had  been  blessed  by  His  Excellency,  Archbishop  Beliveau  of  St, 
Boniface. 

Those  first  years  were  pioneer  years  indeed.  A  convent  had 
not  as  yet  been  built  and  the  Sisters  daily  made  the  long  trip 
from  St.  Joseph's  Convent,  College  Avenue,  Winnipeg,  until  the 
present  attractive  Convent  next  to  the  Church  was  opened  in 
August  1923. . 

The  first  day's  school  brought  an  enrolment  of  sixty  pupils. 
For  many,  it  was  their  first  meeting  with  the  Sisters  and  with 
things  religious.  The  annals  of  those  early  days  tell  us  that  the 
lack  of  religious  training  among  most  of  the  children  was  as- 
tonishing. The  children  themselves  were  obedient,  generous, 
and  quite  bright.  That  this  last  estimate  was  a  true  one,  is  evi- 
denced today  in  the  happy  faces  of  the  present  pupils,  many  of 
them  children  of  those  first  pupils  of  thirty  years  ago. 

Slowly  but  surely,  like  all  works  for  God,  the  school  ex- 
panded. In  1923  a  new  room  was  added  to  the  now  crowded 
building. 
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Twenty  years  later,  we  find  the  Second  and  Third  Grade 
classes  moved  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Redemptorist  Monastery  and 
the  beginning  of  a  High  School,  Grades  IX  and  X,  occupying 
the  Fathers'  Refectory,  converted  into  a  classroom  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

It  is  to  the  first  Sisters  that  most  credit  is  due  for  their 
cheerful  acceptance  of  the  many  inconveniences  of  cold,  mud, 
and  crowded,  makeshift  classrooms.  Their  present  successors 
(seven  in  number)  are  reaping  abundantly  the  harvest  of  their 
sacrifices  and  labours.  The  magnificent  new  school,  opened 
January  15,  1950,  and  modern  in  every  detail,  is  ample  testi- 
mony of  the  esteem  which  the  parishioners  of  St.  Alphonsus 
have  for  the  Sisters  and  of  their  realization  of  the  value  of  a 
Catholic  education.  An  enrolment  of  over  two  hundred  pupils 
gives  promise  of  being  increased  by  more  than  half  that  number 
this  coming  September.  Within  a  year  or  two  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  extend  the  building. 

Records  of  examination  results  in  Music  Classes  and  school- 
room show  many  honour  standings.  While  giving  credit  to  the 
teachers,  we  must  not  forget  those  silent  helpers  at  home  whose 
work  and  prayers  have  brought  down  countless  graces  and 
favours  on  both  school  and  parish. 

These  thirty  years  are  not  high-lighted  by  any  spectacular 
achievements.  Like  their  patron,  St.  Joseph,  the  Sisters  prefer 
to  work  quietly  and  humbly.  If  they  might  ask  for  any  reward 
it  would  be  that  many  generous  young  girls  from  St.  Alphonsus 
Parish  may  be  inspired  to  take  up  the  challenge  and  follow  in 
their  footsteps.  Like  their  Master,  the  Sisters  can  say,  "The 
fields  are  ripe  for  the  harvest,  but  the  labourers  are  few, ' '  God 
grant  that  they  soon  increase. 

May  God  bless  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph ! 

With  my  best  and  sincere  wishes, 

t  Georges  Cabana, 
coad.  Arch.  St.  Boniface. 


Bishop's  House, 

Victoria,  B.C. 

Marking  a  notable  event  in  the  history  of  religious  life  and 
missionary  effort  of  the  Church  in  Canada,  the  Centenary  of  the 
Foundation  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Toronto  will  be  fit- 
tingly celebrated  across  our  country  this  year  with  the  universal 
thanksgiving  and  rejoicing  that  such  a  memorable  occasion 
merits. 
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The  Diocese  of  Victoria,  joining  in  this  jubilee  of  gratitude, 
claims  in  a  special  way  the  privilege  of  celebrating  the  anniver- 
sary as  its  own ;  for  this  portion  of  God 's  Vineyard,  during  the 
past  forty  years,  has  reaped  a  rich  harvest  of  graces  and  bless- 
ings from  the  missionary  zeal,  the  heroic  self-sacrifice  and  charity 
of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  Since  1913,  when  the  first  little  band 
of  courageous  pioneering  sisters,  braving  primitive  conditions 
and  problems  that  would  have  daunted  less  heroic  souls,  began 
their  labor  of  love  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of 
souls  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Canada,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
have  written  a  glorious  epic  of  missionary  zeal  and  love  conse- 
crated to  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering  and  the  spread  of 
Christ's  Kingdom  in  the  hearts  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  indi- 
gent and  the  suffering. 

May  the  inspiration  that  comes  from  the  commemoration  of 
this  first  century  of  magnificent  achievements  bring  even 
greater  successes  for  God  and  souls  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 

t  James  M.  Hill, 

Bishop  of  Victoria. 


Diocese  of  Saskatoon, 

Chancery  Office 

When  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  arrived  in  Canada  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  the  vast  territory  now  the  Diocese  of  Saskatoon 
was  just  an  endless  plain  of  virgin  prairie  grass  where  perpetual 
silence  reigned  except  in  spring  and  autumn  when  it  was  broken 
by  the  thundering  hoofs  of  migrating  hordes  of  buffalo,  ad- 
vancing and  retreating  in  their  eternal  battle  with  the  snow. 

I  doubt  if  Mother  Delphine  ever  dreamed  that  here,  two 
thousand  miles  west  of  Toronto,  the  centenary  of  her  arrival 
would  be  celebrated  in  a  thriving  Academy  dedicated  to  St. 
Joseph,  where  a  happy  group  of  11  Sisters  and  170  pupils  are 
convinced  that  their  Rosetown  is,  in  many  ways,  the  jewel  of  all 
the  Canadian  foundations  of  the  Congregation. 

For  Rosetown  is  beautiful :  beautiful  in  its  rolling  unf enced 
fields  of  golden  wheat  and  boundless  deep  blue  sky,  in  its  stately 
red-brick  Convent  that  crowns  the  tidy,  brightly  painted  homes ; 
but  beautiful  especially  in  its  children,  good-mannered  and  un- 
spoiled, whose  happy  voices  under  the  skilful  hand  of  Sister 
Frederica  can  lift  a  harmony  of  sound  that  tells  you  best  of  the 
culture  and  the  joy,  the  love  and  spiritual  blessings  that  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  have  brought  with  them  to  the  Canadian 
Prairies. 
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In  deepest  gratitude  then,  we  offer  our  best  wishes  to  the 
Congregation  as  it  passes  the  Century  mark  in  its  glorious  cru- 
sade for  God  in  Canada. 

t  Philip  F.  Poeock, 

Bishop  of  Saskatoon. 


Editor's  Note — ^Since  this  message  was  received,  Bishop  iPocock  has 
been  appointed  Coadjutor  Archbishop  of  Winnipeg. 


Bishop's   House, 
Prince    Rupert,   B.C. 


Dear  Reverend  Mother : 


The  forthcoming  celebrations  commemorative  of  the  one 
hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph  in  Toronto  are  of  great  interest  to  all  those  who  have 
learned  to  know  and  esteem  your  Congregation. 

The  Catholics  of  Prince  Rupert  count  it  as  an  extraordin- 
ary blessing  that  the  Sisters  came  here  from  Toronto  thirty- 
five  years  ago.  In  1916,  on  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption  of 
Our  Lady,  four  Sisters  arrived  to  open  a  parochial  school. 
During  the  intervening  years,  hundreds  of  children  have  re- 
ceived the  benefit  of  their  piety  and  their  learning;  hundreds 
of  others  have  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  music,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental.  The  people  of  the  parish  entertain 
the  greatest  respect  and  affection  for  "our  Sisters",  who  have 
devoted  themselves,  without  counting  the  cost,  to  the  spiritual 
and  material  well-being  of  us  all. 

The  whole  population  of  Prince  Rupert  cherishes  the 
highest  esteem  for  the  Sisters,  who  are  admired  and  respected 
by  every  class  of  society. 

In  offering  the  Congregation  of  St.  Joseph  our  heartfelt 
congratulations  on  this  notable  anniversary,  we  thank  God 
for  having  directed  some  of  its  members  to  our  city  and  parish. 
We  thank  all  the  Sisters  who  have  served  Christ  in  our  midst 
for  the  past  thirty-five  years  and  we  pray  that  they  may  re- 
ceive the  reward  which  their  devotedness  so  richly  deserves. 

Sincerely  yours  in  Our  Lord  and  Mary  Immaculate, 
t  A.  Jordan,  O.M.I., 

Vicar  Apostolic  of  Prince  Rupert. 
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Toronto,  July  1951. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Centenary  of  the  Canadian  Founda- 
tion of  the  glorious  order  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  may  I  be 
allowed  to  add  my  congratulations  to  those  of  your  many  friends 
and  admirers  in  this  City  of  Toronto  and  throughout  the 
Country  at  large.  Your  charitable  and  educational  works  speak 
for  themselves.  Behind  the  walls  of  your  Convents  is  marshall- 
ed an  army  of  zealous,  devoted,  pious  religious. 

It  is  with  fond  affection  that  I  remember  the  part  your 
Community  played  in  the  foundation  of  the  Sisters  of  Service. 
We  called  you  to  be  the  guides  and  teachers  of  our  future  Sisters 
during  their  period  of  formation.  For  this  we  have  always  re- 
mained very  grateful. 

God  bless  you  all  and  ble-ss  your  work  for  His  glory  and  the 
salvation  of  souls. 

G.  Daly,  C.Ss.E. 


Montreal,  Que.,  July  1951. 

News  reaches  us  that  St.  Joseph's  Sisterhood  will,  in  October 
next,  celebrate  the  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  its  foundation. 

To  the  Very  Reverend  Mother  Mary  St.  Brigid,  Superior 
General  of  the  Order,  to  the  members  of  her  Council,  to  the 
Sisters  spread  out  in  their  far  flung  missions,  to  the  Alumnae, 
and  to  the  present  day  students,  I  beg  to  offer  my  most  cordial 
and  prayerful  good  wishes. 

Gerald  J.  McShane,  S.S. 
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MOTHER  ST.  JOHN  I<X)NTBONNE 
Venerated  Second  Foundress  of  the  Congregation 


It  is  an  arduous  task  to  conceive  of  and  form  a 
religious  order ;  one  which  requires  a  mind  that  sees  visions  and 
dreams  dreams,  and  a  heart  full  of  zeal  and  courage.  All  this 
and  more  is  required  in  the  one  who  would  restore  and  found 
anew  an  order  which  violence  and  persecution  has  brought  to 
destruction.  For  the  vision  of  the  new  community  must  be  in- 
formed with  the  memory  of  and  loyalty  to  the  old;  and  that 
indefinable  something  which  we  say  is  the  "spirit"  of  an 
order  cannot  just  grow  but  must  be  constantly  observed  and 
modified  until  it  is  recognizable  as  the  spirit  that  had  animated 
the  former  institution. 

Such  wa-s  the  task  of  Mother  St.  John  Fontbonne, 
and  it  is  her  glory  that,  after  having  lived  at  home  and  away  from 
any  form  of  conventual  life  for  a  decade  and  a  half,  the  beloved 
vision  that  was  both  old  and  new  had  remained  undimmed.  It 
was  she  who  came,  a  woman  who  was  not  quite  young  and  not 
quite  old,  and  with  ideals  that  were  not  quite  new  but  fresh 
with  the  ageless  glow  of  eternal  things,  to  a  dozen  young  women 
who  had  no  traditions,  no  dear  memories  or  lingering  loyalties, 
but  only  great  love  of  God  and  generous  good  will ;  and  with 
these  "Black  Daughters"  Mother  St.  John  founded  again— 
and  recognizably — the  Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph. 
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CENTENARY  OF  THE  FOUNDATION 

OF 

THE    CONGREGATION    OF    THE  SISTERS 

OF  ST.  JOSEPH 

TORONTO 

RIGHT  REV.  M.  W.  CULLINANE,  D.P. 

"Thou  Shalt  bring  them  in  and  plant  them  in  the  moun- 
tain of  thy  inheritance,  in  thy  most  firm  habitation". 

T  T  was  my  first  visit  to  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  the  day  was 
^  May  26,  1950,  Holy  Year.  Having  feasted  my  eyes  on  the 
frescoed  walls,  the  work  of  the  Masters  of  the  Tuscan  and 
Umbrian  schools,  on  the  glory  of  the  frescoed  ceilings  of 
Michael  Angelo,  on  'The  Last  Judgment"  which  his  creative 
genius  painted  on  the  end  wall,  it  was  natural  for  me  to  look 
back  to  the  shadowy  past,  to  envision  the  vast  and  moving 
drama  of  the  Church's  life  enacted  within  these  sacred  walls. 
Out  of  the  past  it  came  to  me  rather  suddenly.  "Was  it  not  this 
very  day,  at  this  very  hour,  exactly  a  hundred  years  ago — 
that  is  May  26,  1851 — that  the  kindly  and  friendly  Pontiff, 
Pius  IX,  before  this  very  altar,  mid  the  splendour  of  the 
Church's  liturgy  and  the  gentle  majesty  of  her  music,  eonse- 
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crated  with  his  own  hands  the  simple  Sulpician,  Father  Ar- 
mand  Marie  de  Charbonnel,  as  the  second  bishop  of  Toronto? 
Bishop  Charbonnel  who  began  his  ecclesiastical  life  as  a  Sul- 
pician and  who  was  destined  to  end  it  as  a  humble  member  of 

the  Capuchin  mona- 
stery at  Lyons,  was 
the  holy  man  of  Grod 
who  introduced  the 
Congregation  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
to  Toronto.  For 
years  lie  had  wit- 
nessed their  extra- 
ordinary works  of 
Charity  in  France, 
and  he  could  not 
help  remembering 
that  his  own  father. 
Count  de  Charbon- 
nel, had  assisted  con- 
siderably in  reor- 
ganizing the  Congre- 
gation after  the 
Reign  of  Terror  had 
passed. 

The  Institute  of 
the  Sisters  of  St, 
Joseph  was  founded 
at  Le  Puy,  France 
in  1648,  by  the 
famous  missionary 
msHOP  DE  CHARBONNEL  preacher.    Rev.  Jean 

P.  Medaille,  S.J.  He  belonged  to  the  line  of  illustrious  mis- 
sioners  trained  in  tlie  school  of  St.  Francis  Regis  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus.  To  perpetuate  the  fruits  of  his  missionary  preaching, 
this  devoted,  austere  priest  established,  wherever  he  preached, 
sodalities  of  zealous  men  and  women  who,  by  works  of  charity 
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amongst  the  poor  and  needy,  daily  sanctified  their  own  souls. 
Among  the  more  pious  and  self-sacrificing  young  ladies  were 
many  who  aspired  to  Community  life,  whilst  carrying  on  their 
charitable  works.  Here  was  the  material,  Father  Medaille  de- 
cided, for  the  formation  of  a  new  and  revolutionary  type  of 
religious  Community  of  nuns  who  would  "wholly  and  unre- 
servedly apply  themselves  to  all  the  spiritual  and  corporal 
works  of  mercy".  There  was  a  crying  need  for  such  a  Com- 
munity in  the  Ftance  of  those  days,  but  the  Church  was  slow 
to  give  approval,  as  a  strict  cloister  had  ever  been  compulsory. 
The  plans  of  Father  Medaille  received  the  warmest  approval 
and  encouragement  of  Bishop  de  Maupas  of  Le  Puy,  the  close 
friend  and  admirer  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  founder  of  the  Grey 
Sisters  of  Charity,  so  famous  for  their  works  of  charity 
amongst  the  poor.  They  were  still  a  lay  society,  without  a 
Constitution  and  without  a  formal  plan. 

The  Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  so  named 
by  Father  Medaille,  was  to  be  a  religious  Community  with  a 
planned  spiritual  life  and  with  a  Constitution, — whose  nuns 
could  sometimes  leave  the  cloister  to  perform  works  of  mercy. 

The  co-founders  declared  the  purpose  of  the  new  Congre- 
gation to  be,  ''firstly,  to  work  out  their  sanetification  by  ob- 
servance of  the  simple  vows  of  Obedience,  Chastity  and 
Poverty,  and  in  conformity  with  the  Constitutions;  and 
secondly,  to  lead  others  to  holiness  by  instruction  of  the 
young  and  by  directing  works  of  charity  for  tlie  orphans,  the 
sick,  the  poor  and  the  aged." 

In  the  formation  of  the  new  Congregation,  the  founders 
followed  the  plan  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  which  he  had  origi- 
nally intended  for  his  Visitation  Order,  but  we  must  remember 
that  the  details  of  its  practical  development  were  based  on  the 
Constitutions  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  It  was  Father  Medaille 
who  wrote  the  new  Constitutions  of  the  Congregation. 

The  Feast  of  St.  Teresa  must  ever  be  a  dear  day  to  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  It  was  on  that  day,  Oct.  15,  1650  Bishop 
de  Maupas  invested  the  first  candidates  with  the  religious 
habit  and  placed  them  under  the  protection  of  St.  Joseph.  On 
that  day  also,  he  pilt  the  new  Community  in  charge  of  their 
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first  orphanage.  The  following  year,  on  March  10,  the  saintly 
bishop  solemnly  confirmed  the  establishment  of  the  new  In- 
stitute and  helped  to  found  many  new  houses  of  the  Congrega- 
tion throughout  his  diocese.  His  successor,  Bishop  Bethune, 
approved  the  Congregation  Sept,  25,  1655 ;  it  won  the  sanction 
of  the  civil  powers  and  Louis  XIV  confirmed  by  letters  patent 
its  establishment. 

However,  the  fateful 
year  of  1793  with  its 
Godless  revolution,  wit- 
nessed the  suppression 
of  many  religious  Com- 
munities in  France.  The 
various  convents  and 
chapels  of  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Joseph  were  confis- 
cated in  the  name  of  the 
Commune,  and  the  nuns 
were  forced  to  seek 
shelter  amongst  friends. 
During  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  several  of  them 
died  for  the  Faith  in 
prisons  at  Haute-Loire, 
at  St.  Didier,  in  the 
dungeons  of  Feurs, 
Clermont  and  other 
places.  Rev.  Mother  St. 
John  Fontbonne,  Superior  of  Monistrol,  found  a  refuge  in  the 
home  of  her  parents  where  she  and  two  other  Sisters  lived  the 
daily  Community  life ;  but,  in  time,  they  too  were  apprehended 
and  dragged  in  chains  to  the  prison  at  St.  Didier.  There,  all 
night  long  they  awaited  death  by  guillotine,  but  gained  their 
freedom  at  dawn  because  Robespierre  had  fallen  from  power 
in  the  Assembly,  the  previous  evening. 

In  1807  Mother  St.  John  left  her  parents'  home  once 
again,  this  time  at  the  invitation  of  Archbishop  Fesch  of  Lyons 
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who  begged  of  her  to  re-establish  the  Congregation  at  St. 
Etienne  in  his  diocese.  Here  the  Sisters  resumed  the  holy- 
habit,  and  after  some  time  they  commenced  to  re-open  their 
convents,  schools  and  orphanages.  The  Congregation  began 
to  prosper,  and  several  new  foundations  were  made  through- 
out Prance  and  other  European  countries.  The  Mother  House 
was  established  in  Lyons  and  Mother  St.  John  Fontbonne  be- 
came the  first  Mother  General.  She  has  been  called  the  second 
Foundress, — a  truly  great  and  valiant  woman  who,  in  her 
hours  of  deepest  tragedy,  never  faltered-  in  the  faith,  that  the 
fig-tree  would  yet  be  found  to  blossom,  and  there  should  again 
be  life  in  its  vines. 

In  1836,  at  the  urgent  appeal  of  Bishop  Rosati,  first  bishop 
of  St.  Louis,  Mother  St.  John  sent,  through  the  munificence  of 
her  friend,  Countess  de  la  Roche  Jacquelin,  six  of  her  nuns  to 
make  the  first  foundation  in  America.  Two  of  the  Sisters  were 
of  the  Fontbonne  family,  her  own  nieces.  After  fifty  days  on 
the  ocean  and  several  days  on  horseback  they  reached  their 
destination  on  March  25  and  were  installed  in  a  humble  log 
cabin  at  Carondolet,  six  miles  from  St.  Louis.  Here  they  learn- 
ed what  poverty  really  was.  The  bishop,  a  Lazarist  from 
Rome,  had  recently  opened  a  small  hospital  and  put  it  in  the 
care  of  Sisters  of  Charity.  He  was  compelled  to  donate  his 
watch  to  the  hospital,  and  it  wa-s  the  only  time-piece  the 
Sisters  had  for  years. 

Pope  Pius  IX,  by  special  Brief,  July  31,  1877,  confirmed 
the  Institute  and  Constitutions  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of 
Carondolet,  but  long  before  that  date  many  foundations  had 
been  made,  including  that  of  Toronto.  It  was  on  October  7, 
1851,  Bishop  de  Charbonnel  welcomed  the  four  Sisters,  rejoic- 
ing that  the  Superior,  Mother  Delphine  Fontbonne,  niece  of  the 
Mother  Greneral  and  a  friend  of  his  family,  was  a  direct  link 
with  the  Mother  House  in  Lyons.  On  the  Feast  of  St.  Teresa, 
they  were  placed  in  charge  of  an  orphanage  on  Jarvis  St.  In 
the  following  year,  they  took  over  the  parochial  schools,  and 
in  that  year  also  they  made  a  new  foundation  in  Hamilton, 
then  a  portion  of  Toronto  diocese. 

In  1853  and  1854,  they  opened  missions  in  Amherstburg 
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and  in  Chatham.    In  1854,  they  moved  into  their  first  Mother 
House,  next  to  St.  Paul's  Church. 

In  1856,  Rev.  Mother  Delphine  died  of  fever,  contracted 
whilst  caring  for  the  sick  during  an  epidemic.  Her  untimely 
death  at  the  age  of  forty-eight  occasioned  much  sorrow  to  her 
spiritual  children,  to  all  the  Catholics  of  the  City,  but  even 
more  so  to  her  friend,  the  fatherly  Bishop  de  Charbonnel.  In 
a  letter  to  her  brother  the  Abbe  Fontbonne  of  Lyons,  the 
Bishop  said :  '  'This  excellent  and  worthy  niece  of  the  saintly 
Mother  St.  John  had,  in  five  years,  established  in  Toronto  a 
Novitiate,  an  Orphan  Asylum,  a  House  of  Providence  which 
affords  the  poor  every  spiritual  and  temporal  succor.  En- 
dowed with  great  wisdom  and  experience,  the  holy  Superior 
enforced  the  rule  with  sweetness  and  firmness.  Her  judgment 
was  solid,  her  mind  clear  and  penetrating,  her  prudence  far- 
seeing.     She  was  hard-working,  energetic,  active  and  saving." 

In  1856,  a  foundation  was  made  in  St.  Catharines,  and  also 
two  years  later,  in  both  Oshawa  and  Barrie. 

In  1857,  the  Sisters  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  unfinish- 
ed House  of  Providence  where  the  aged  and  the  destitute  were 
welcomed,  and  where  for  a  time  orphans  found  a  home.  The 
struggles  and  the  sufferings  of  this  Institution  in  the  first 
years  of  its  existence  must  never  be  forgotten.  There  was 
very  little  furniture,  there  was  no  food.  Sisters  might  be  seen, 
with  baskets  on  the  arm,  going  to  solicit  food  in  the  market 
square,  or  sometimes  from  door  to  door  soliciting  alms  to  pur- 
chase food  and  clothing  for  the  poor  and  destitute  whom  God 
had  placed  in  their  care.  The  citizens  of  Toronto  have  always 
considered  the  House  of  Providence  to  be  the  chief  glory  of 
the  self-sacrificing  lives  of  St.  Joseph's  Sisters.  The  words  of 
the  Psalmist  run  in  one 's  mind :  ' '  Who  healeth  the  broken- 
hearted and  bindeth  up  their  bruises".  Ten  years  after  its 
foundation,  the  Grand  Jury  on  inspection  reported:  "The 
Grand  Jury  this  day  visited  the  House  of  Providence  which 
houses  360  inmates.  They  found  the  House  scrupulously  clean 
and  evidently  well  managed.  They  find  the  Government  grant 
of  $960  entirely  disproportionate  to  the  magnitude  and  work  of 
the  establishment." 
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The  Lt.-Governor,  the  Mayor  of  the  City  and  Members  of 
Parliament  testified  in  those  far  off  days,  "to  the  great  satis- 
faction with  which  we  have  viewed  this  excellent  Institution, 
observing  the  care  and  kindness  which  are  noticeable  in  the 
House,  also  the  perfect  order  and  cleanliness  of  the  Institu- 
tion". Archbishop  Lynch  had  said :  "  Nothing  short  of  an  al- 
most miraculous  interposition  of  Pl*ovidence  could  have  en- 
abled the  good  Sisters,  with  the  slender  resources  at  their  dis- 
posal, to  shelter,  feed  and  clothe  530  poor  whom  God  has 
adopted  as  His  own  children." 

I  have  known  the  House  of  Providence  for  forty  years, 
and  my  soul  has  been  deeply  touched  by  the  lives  of  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph,  lives  of  extraordinary  and  heroic  patience,  lives 
of  sacrifice  and  service  for  the  poor  and  the  helpless  and  the 
ill-tempered.  ''My  infirmities  have  chained  me  here,  to  suffer 
and  to  vex  my  weary  soul".  So,  on  Centenary  day,  we  honor 
those  walls  of  the  old  House  of  Providence,  "Walls,"  as  Ruskin 
would  say  "that  have  been  washed  by  the  passing  waves  of 
humanity". 

The  year  1863  was  a  happy  one  for  the  Congregation.  It 
marked  the  opening  of  the  first  unit  of  the  present  Mother 
House  on  St.  Albans  St.  It  was  in  answer  to  a  no  vena  made  by 
the  Sisters  on  Power  Street,  that  the  Hon.  John  Elmsley  had 
donated  two  acres  of  his  Clover  Hill  Estate  for  the  building 
of  the  new  Mother  House. 

In  1868,  St.  Mary's  Convent  and  Private  School  were 
opened  and  a  foundation  made  in  London.  In  1869,  St  Nicho- 
las' Home  was  opened  for  Homeless  and  Orphaned  boys  work- 
ing in  the  City.  In  the  half  century  it  existed  it  did  a  tre- 
mendous job  in  establishing  the  character  of  boys,  of  whom  a 
few  became  rather  famous  in  the  journalistic  life  of  New  York. 

In  1870,  the  Sisters  gave  instructions  to  women  inmates  of 
the  jail  and  in  the  next  year  the  Institute  of  Notre  Dame  was 
opened  as  a  home  for  girls  working  in  the  City. 

In   1881,   the   Sacred   Heart  Orphanage   was    opened    at 
Sunnyside,   where   the   Venerable   Mother   M.    Bernard  Dinan, 
the  young  novice  from  Carondolet,  the  last   survivor    of   the 
Four  Founders,  was  Superior  in  the  middle  nineties. 
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MOTHER  HOUSE  OF  THE  SISTERS  OF  ST.  JOSEPH, 
LYONS,  FRANCE — NOVICES'  GARDEN 


First  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  in  North  America  at  Carondolet,  Mo. 


In  1892,  St.  Michael's  Hospital  was  opened  to  which  nine 
additions  have  been  built  through  the  years.  It  secured  af- 
filiation with  the  University  of  Toronto  in  1892;  its  Training 
School  for  Nurses  has  become  outstanding.  The  Hospital  has 
gained  a  name  for  efficiency,  and  it  ranks  amongst  the  best. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  present  century,  foundations,  almost 
twenty  in  number  have  been  made  from  here  to  Vancouver,  in- 
cluding Montreal.  In  1922,  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  was  opened 
at  Sunnyside,  Toronto,  important  additions  being  built  in  1926 
and  1949.    Its  fine  residence  for  nurses  was  added  in  1934. 

In  1925,  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  Hospital  for  the  chronically 
ill  was  opened  in  Toronto  and  in  1939,  a  modern  hospital  for 
incurable  patients  was  built  in  this  city  with  a  bed  capacity 
for  275. 

Within  the  past  ten  years,  the  Congregation  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  opening  of  High  School  Classes  in  St. 
Catharines,  Barrie  and  Colgan.  In  1949  a  large  modern  High 
School  was  built  in  West  Toronto  with  a  convent  to  ac- 
commodate the  Sisters  teaching  there  and  also  those  who  teach 
in  four  parochial  schools  in  the  district. 

This  is  not  a  comprehensive  accounting,  rather  it  is  a 
brisk  summary  of  the  varied  works  of  Mercy  and  Charity,  of 
the  developments  in  the  field  of  Education,  of  the  progress 
and  advancement  in  many  lines  of  Christian  Endeavour,  that 
go  to  make  up  the  extraordinary  mosaic  of  accomplishment, 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph  in  Toronto  a  century  ago. 

"Thou  Shalt  bring  them  in  and  plant  them  in  the  moun- 
tain  of  thy   inheritance,   in   thy  most  firm   habitation". 
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JN  OTHING  by  constraint ;  everything  by  love." 
Father  Medaille  had  said  to  the  first  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  in  Le 
Puy;  and  Mother  St.  John,  in  forming  the  new  communit}'  in 
Lyons  had  kept  and  fostered  the  ideal.  "  It  is  so  good,  so  sweet 
to  love,"  she  used  to  say.  Mother  Delphine,  a  Fontbonne 
herself  and  a  Sister  of  St.  Jo'Seph,  must  have  inherited  the 
tradition  both  naturally  and  supernaturally.  And  it  was 
Mother  Delphine  who  was  to  channel  into  the  new  world  the 
ideal  of  the  Little  Design,  an  ideal  of  charity  vesting  itself  in 
humility  and  simplicity. 

Toronto  has  reason  to  cherish  well  the  memory  of 
Mother  Delphine,  for  it  was  here  that  the  last  few  years  of  her 
life  were  spent,  caring  for  the  orphans  in  that  first  poor  little 
house  on  Nelson  Street,  seeing  to  the  work  of  education  which 
her  sisters  could  undertake,  opening  the  Mother  House  and 
first  private  school,  the  White  House,  and  finally  dying 
a  martyr  to  charity  as  she  tended  the  typhus-stricken 
pocr  of  Toronto.  And  over  and  above  all  this,  always  exempli- 
fying in  herself  and  passing  on  to  the  first  Canadian  House 
the  rule  and  spirit  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Sisters  oC  St. 
Joseph  as  she  had  learned  to  know  them  in  France. 


THE  CORPORAL   WORKS  OF  MERCY 

HENRY  -SOMERVILLE,  M.A.,  K.C.S.G. 

THE  assigned  subject  of  this  article  i-s  the  social  work  of 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  There  is  a  tendency  today  to 
say  social  instead  of  charitable  works.  In  so  far  as  ''-social" 
indicates  action  more  organized  and  enduring  than  that  of 
the  individual,  and  that  the  results  of  the  work  benefit  not 
only  the  direct  recipients  but  the  community  generally,  the 
term  is  a  useful  expression.  Yet  the  old  Catholic  word  charity, 
with  its  derivatives,  has  the  deeper  value  of  emphasizing  that 
the  work  is  essentially  personal;  it  is  for  individual  men,  women 
and  children,  not  for  a  vague  or  grand  collectivity,  and  it  is 
service  by  human  persons  inspired  by  love  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  not  the  production  of  unconscious  machinery. 

The  institutional  evidences  of  the  century  of  labors  of  the 
Sister'3  of  St.  Joseph  in  Toronto  are  of  the  imposing  character 
of  the  famous  cathedral  whose  architect  is  celebrated  by  a  tablet 
with  this  inscription :  "  If  you  would  seek  his  monument  look 
around  you."  In  the  centre  of  downtown  Toronto  is  the 
magnificent  hospital  of  St.  Michael,  a  location  that  would  never 
have  been  obtained  but  by  those  who  came  at  an  early  stage 
of  the  city's  growth.  To  the  west  where  net  many  years  ago 
was  rural  Sunnyside,  and  which  is  now  densely  urban,  though 
retaining  the  glorious  expanse  of  Lake  Ontario,  are  the  hospitals 
of  St.  Joseph  and  Our  Lady  of  Mercy.  In  one  of  the  oldest 
and,  it  must  be  said,  deteriorated  parts  of  Toronto,  is  the 
venerable  but  active  House  of  Providence  where  800  old  people 
find  a  home  in  their  declining  years.  Beyond  the  city  limits, 
in  what  is  still  country,  though  it  may  soon  be  a  metropolitan 
area,  is  now  a  brand-new,  ultra  modern  provision  of  cottage 
homes  for  orphan  children. 

The  magnitude  and  progressiveness  of  the  social  works  of 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  strike  the  imagination  of  citizens 
today.  All  who  see  the  present  must  admire,  and  those  who 
know  the  past  will  revere,  for  the  externals  of  the  present 
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rather  hide  what  the  story  of  past  humbleness  movingly  displays, 
the  spiritual  sources  of  faith  and  charity  that  have  made  God's 
blessing  manifest  and  the  material  achievements  possible.  Four 
Sisters  made  up  the  community  that  came  to  Toronto  in  answer 


The  first  home  of  the  Sisters  in  Toronto,  the 
Orphanage  on  Nelson  now  Jarvis  Street 

to  the  appeal  of  Bishop  de  Charbonnel.  They  came  to  take 
charge  of  an  orphanage  already  established,  a  house  near  the 
bottom  of  Jarvis  Street  that  up  to  then  had  been  in  charge 
of  a  laywoman.  We  have  a  description  of  their  arrival  in 
the  house  by  an  eye-witness,  the  late  Matthew  O'Connor,  who 
lived  to  a  ripe  old  age.  I  myself  have  often  listened  to  his 
reminiscences. 

Mr.  O'Connor  was  repairing  the  house  when  the  four 
pioneer  Sisters  arrived.  They  must  have  come  in  good  spirits 
for  he  wrote :  ' '  What  a  lively  time  there  was  in  that  little 
orphan  asylum  that  first  afternoon  of  the  Sisters'  arrival! 
Hardly  had  they  placed  their  bonnets  and  shawls  in  the  front 
room  when  the  Superior,  Mother  Delphine,  was  inspecting, 
arranging,  ordering  from  dormitory  to  cellar.  It  was  not  long 
before  a  complete  transformation  was  effected,  and  one  of  the 
front  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  turned  into  a  most  inviting 
chapel. ' ' 
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Children  came  quickly  in  those  days  and  parents  often 
died  young.  The  Catholics  of  Toronto  were  mostly  poor  Irish 
immigrants,  still  suffering  the  after-effects  of  the  terrible 
famine  and  recurrences  of  typhus,  or  ship-fever,  as  it  was 
popularly  called.  Though  the  demands  in  Toronto  were  so 
pressing  the  Sisters  were  called  upon  to  establish  an  orphanage 
in  Hamilton,  then  part  of  Toronto  diocese,  in  the  very  next 
year.  Happily  the  spirit  of  religion  among  Catholic  people 
was  strong  and  vocations  came  quickly.  A  Toronto  postulant 
received  the  habit  six  months  after  the  arrival  of  the  four 
pioneers.  Mother  Delphine  was  spared  only  four  years  and 
a  half  to  establish  her  foundation  The  first  Superior  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  in  Toronto  died,  as  the  first  Bishop  of 
Toronto  had  died,  from  typhus  contracted  while  ministering  to 
a  poor  patient  afflicted  with  the  disease.  Within  six  years 
after  their  arrival  the  Sisters  took  possession  of  the  House  of 
Providence  on  Power  Street  which  today  is  a  home  for  aged 
and  infirm  people.  Soon  this  institution  will  celebrate  its  own 
centenary,  though  Cardinal  McGuigan  recently  spoke  of  the 
need  of  a  new  House  of  Providence  and  presumably  the  au- 
thorities consider  a  move  to  a  new  neighborhood  desirable. 
Meanwhile  it  stands  on  ground  which,  to  a  Toronto  Catholic, 
is  historical  and  sacred.  With  St.  Paul's  Church,  rectory  and 
school,  and  excepting  a  couple  of  small  stores,  the  whole  block 
between  Queen  and  King  streets  and  Power  and  Sackville 
streets,  is  used  for  purposes  of  Catholic  worship  and  charity. 
It  is  the  birthplace  of  the  Church  in  Toronto.  The  name 
''Power"  street  commemorates  the  first  saintly  Bishop  and 
there  are  little  gabled  cottages  on  the  east  side  of  Sackville 
street  with  yards  that  could  be  gardens  and  which  help  one 
to  realize  why  the  district  was  once  known  as  Cabbagetown. 
Though  it  is  now  a  depressed  district  there  is  grandeur  both 
in  St.  Paul's  Church  and  the  House  of  Providence  viewed 
from  the  Power  street  side.  The  House  of  Providence  was 
not  a  makeshift  building,  it  was  designed  for  its  purpose  by 
an  architect  of  name,  though  originally  it  was  only  a  quarter 
of  its  present  size.  While  the  location  may  not  be  the  most 
desirable  from  every  point  of  view,  it  is  central,  and  this  makes 
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it  easy  for  friends  and  relatives  to  visit  the  old  folk  resident 
there  and  for  the  old  folk  themselves  to  take  occasional  trips. 

Nowadays  we  think  of  the  House  of  Providence  as  a 
home  for  the  aged,  and  this  has  alM^ays  been  its  primary  purpose, 
but  not  exclusively  so,  for  meals  are  served  there  to  transients 
and  during  recent  years  night  shelter  was  given  to  homeless 
wanderers  irrespective  of  age.  When  it  was  opened  by  Bishop 
de  Charbonnel  it  was  intended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and 
destitute  without  specialization,  and  part  of  it  was  soon  taken 
for  the  orphans,  moved  from  Jarvis  street.  To  maintain  it  the 
Sisters  at  first  begged  from  door  to  door.  Later  the  House 
of  Providence  Picnic  on  the  24th  of  May  became  one  of  the 
most  popular  Catholic  social  events  of  the  City.  Generous  and 
zealous  laity  worked  hard  and  joyfully  to  aid  the  Sisters  in 
their  charity.  Grants  were  made  by  the  city  and  of  recent 
years  the  institution  of  old  age  pensions  has  enabled  the  resi- 
dents to  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  their  own  support. 
In  the  early  years,  however,  the  living  was  from  hand  to  mouth, 
and  many  a  day  the  Sisters  did  not  know  where  the  meals 
would  come  from  The  Sisters  often  had  no  recourse  but  to 
prayer,  and  .sometimes  the  supplies  came  in  ways  that  seemed 
miraculous.  There  was  an  occasion  when  a  farmer's  wagon 
being  driven  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Market  came  to  a  standstill 
at  the  House  of  Providence  gate.  The  horses  would  move  no 
further.  The  farmer  could  not  proceed  until  he  had  delivered 
his  produce' to  the  institution.  Had  he  not  done  so  the  children 
would  have  had  no  breakfast  that  morning,  for  there  was  neither 
food  nor  money  in  the  house. 

The  Sisters  trusted  in  St.  Joseph  as  their  provider.  The 
children  were  becoming  too  numerous  for  the  House  of  Provi- 
dence and  the  solution  was,  as  usual,  sought  in  prayer.  One 
day  Mother  Bernard  Dinan  took  the  children  for  an  outing 
to  the  lakefront  near  High  Park.  For  a  resting  place  they 
sat  on  a  grassy  spot  overlooking  the  lake.  Mother  Bernard 
thought  how  good  would  be  that  place  for  an  orphange  and 
she  buried  a  small  statue  of  St.  Joseph  in  the  ground.  Nuns 
had  done  such  a  thing  before,  and  have  done  it  since.  Results 
have    been   encouraging.      Some    years   after    Mother    Bernard 
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had  buried  the  statue,  the  owner  of  the  property  lent  it  with 
his  residence  to  the  Sisters  for  the  orphanage.  Still  later  he 
sold  it  to  them  for  a  reasonable  sum.  Thus  was  started  the 
Sacred  Heart  Orphanage  at  Sunnyside.  The  original  loan  of 
the  property  was  made  in  1876  when  the  residence  was  used 
for  twenty-six  infants ;  the  purchase  was  made  in  1881 ;  a  new 
wing  for  boys  was  built  in  1885  and  another  for  girls  in  1891. 
All  the  children  were  removed  from  the  House  of  Providence. 
Sunnyside  was  an  orphanage  until  1921  when  the  building 
became  St    Joseph's  Hospital. 

It  was  about  the  time  of  the  conversion  of  the  Sunnyside 
building  from  orphanage  to  hospital  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Toronto,  following  examples  set  elsewhere,  adopted  the  policy 
of  placing  children  in  family  homes,  when  possible,  in  pref- 
erence to  institutions.  Hence  the  Sacred  Heart  Orphanage, 
when  removed  to  St.  Clair  and  Bathurst,  had  become  com- 
paratively small  in  size.  There  has  been  much  discussion  of 
institutions  in  comparison  Avith  family  homes  and  the  policy 
now  favored  by  social  workers  is  to  place  children  with  private 
families  as  much  as  possible  in  preference  to  institutions,  and 
to  make  orphanages,  which  remain  necessary  for  some  children, 
as  much  as  possible  like  a  good  family  home.  The  Sacred 
Heart  Orphanage  at  St.  Clair  West  and  Bathurst  was  compari- 
tively  small,  which  was  considered  an  advantage,  and  the  chil- 
dren, all  boys,  went  to  the  neighbouring  separate  school,  and 
mixed  with  other  children  at  various  parish  gatherings. 

The  new  orphanage  on  St.  Clair  East,  in  Scarboro,  is  an 
entirely  new  departure  for  Canada  and  it  represents  the  ideals 
of  progressive  students  of  child  welfare  who  desire  that  in- 
dividuality and  initiative  be  encouraged  in  the  children,  so 
that  when  they  leave  the  orphanage  they  will  be  capable  of 
taking  their  part  in  normal  life.  The  new  orphanage  is  built 
on  the  cottage  home  plan  with  five  distinct,  though  physically 
connected,  two-story  buildings  in  spacious  grounds  and  with 
rural  surroundings.  Two  of  the  five  buildings  are  for  general 
use  and  include  the  chapel,  administration  offices,  reception 
rooms,  kitchen  and  dining  rooms  for  Sisters,  lay  staff  and 
children.  Three  of  the  buildings  are  large  cottages,  each  the 
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home  of  about  24  children,  one  cottage  is  called  the  nursery 
and  is  for  the  youngest  children,  from  3  to  6  years.  There 
are  bedrooms  with  individual  cupboards,  playrooms,  hobby 
rooma,  washrooms,  tubs  and  showers  and  similar  amenities.  In 
each  cottage  there  are  two  Sisters.  Lay  workers  are  about 
the  same  in  number  as  the  Sisters;  it  is  thought  desirable  that 
the  children  should  have  contacts  with  laity  as  well  as  religious 
in  the  orphanage. 

Though  the  orphanage  ha-.>  a  chapel  and  chaplain  the 
boys  go  to  the  parish  church  for  Sunday  Mass  and  for  Con- 
fession ;  they  go  to  the  separate  school  and  they  form  friendships 
and  associations  with  the  outside  world  which  will  not  be  un- 
familiar to  them  when  they  leave  the  orphanage  at  14  or  earlier. 
It  is  very  necessary  that  these  children  receive  the  most  in- 
telligent care  and  practical  training  because  they  start  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  of  good  family  upbringing;  often  they  have 
been  w-arped  and  damaged  in  mind  and  character  by  neglect, 
bad  example  and  other  kinds  of  ill-treatment  in  the  homes 
from,  which  they  come.  The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  have  entered 
upon  the  new  enterprise  for  their  orphans  with  deep  gratitude 
to  the  benefactors  who  have  made  it  possible  and  with  great 
confidence  that  the  new  features  will  justify  them-selves  by  the 
better  training  that  will  be  given  to  the  children. 

The  outstanding  corporal  work  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
in  Toronto  today  is  no  longer  the  care  of  orphans  as  it  was 
a  centur}'^  ago,  cr  of  the  destitute  and  the  aged  as  it  was  at 
the  House  of  Providence  for  some  decades.  It  is  the  care  of  the 
sick  in  hc'.spitals.  The  care  of  the  sick  in  their  own  homes  began 
in  the  earliest  daj's,  and  Mother  Delphine  was  not  the  only 
Sister  who  died  from  visiting  and  nursing  the  poor  in  epidemics. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Providence  guided  the  Sisters  to  the  opening  of  a  hospital. 
There  was  an  abnormal  prevalence  of  diphtheria  which  over- 
taxed the  staff  of  the  City  isolation  hospital.  The  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  Dr.  Norman  Allen,  appealed  to  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph  for  volunteer  nurses.  There  was  a  ready  response 
and  the  work  done  by  the  Sisters  during  the  epidemic  won  the 
admiration  and  gratitude  of  patients  and  doctors.    Dr.  Allen 
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then  proposed  that  the  Sisters  should  open  a  general  hospital 
in  Toronto,  assuring  them  cf  his  support.  After  prayerful 
consideration  the  community  decided  to  accept  the  call  to  a 
new  field  of  labour. 

To  acquire  the  necessary  knowledge  for  the  work  some 
Sisters  were  sent  to  study  methods  and  organization  in  Mont- 
real and  in  other  places.  For  a  building  it  was  decided  to  use 
p.  house  on  Bond  Street  where  the  Sisters  had  conducted  a 
boarding  home  for  working  girls.  Thus  St.  Michael's  Hospital 
started  in  1892  with  twenty-six  beds.  Today  it  has  accom- 
modation and  equipment  for  eight  hundred  bed  patients. 
"Accommodation  and  equipment"  are  blanket  terms  covering 
a  multitude  of  marvelous  and  costly  items  that  would  require 
several  medical  and  other  specialists  to  describe.  Enough  to 
say,  that  St.  Michael's  Hospital,  Toronto,  ranks  with  the  best 
to  be  found  anywhere.  A  hospital  is  judged  professionally  not 
only  by  what  it  does  for  its  patients  but  by  its  fulfilment  of 
requirements  for  the  training  of  graduate  and  post  graduate 
internes.  Tn  this  respect  also  St.  Michael's  stands  in  the  first 
class.  Similarly,  as  a  nurses'  training  school  St.  Michael's  is 
a  leader.  Since  1894  St.  Michael's  has  graduated  2,000  nurses. 
Moreover  the  achievements  of  St.  Michael's  are  now  rivalled 
by  St.  eToseph's.  the  younger  hospital  in  the  we.st  end  of  the 
city.  St.  Joseph's,  indeed,  has  a  Children's  Department  which 
St.  Michael's  has  not,  and  the  Sisters  derive  special  satisfaction 
from  the  fact  that  the  Children's  Ward,  opened  in  1949,  is 
in  that  part  of  the  grounds  where  the  Sacred  Heart  Orphanage 
once  stood.  The  Sisters  have  a  third  modern  hospital  in  To- 
ronto, the  Hospital  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  for  incurable  patients. 
This  was  formerly  on  Sackville  street  but  has  now,  like  St. 
Joseph 's,  the  superb  situation  of  Sunnyside. 

Hospital  administration  is  now  very  big  business.  Large 
sums  of  money  have  to  be  collected,  expended  and  accounted 
for.  Varied  apparatus,  incomprehensible  and  indescribale  to 
the  layman,  has  to  be  maintained.  Specialized  departments 
which  are  mysteries  of  medicine  are  staffed.  The  Sisters  must 
consult  and  cooperate  with  the  leading  authorities  in  the  medical 
profession  and  with  the  provincial  and  municipal  governments. 
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The  staff  of  a  hospital  are  much  more  numerous  than  the 
patients,  and  the  discipline,  day  and  night,  must  be  as  strict 
as  that  of  soldiers  on  parade.  It  is  amazing  that  religious 
communities  of  humble  women  unfailingly  produce  executives 
equal  to  these  staggering  responsibilities. 

Secular  efficiency  would  be  worth  less  than  nothing  in 
a  religious  if  developed  at  the  cost  of  spiritual  and  -supernatural 
life,  if  it  lessened  the  virtues  of  humility  and  charity.  It  is 
not  for  outsiders  to  pry  into  the  secret  hearts  of  religious,  but 
it  is  easier  to  imagine  a  womanly  shrinking  from  the  vast  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  large  hospital  administration  than  from  the 
8  hour-day's  work  of  the  pioneers  on  Jarvis  street,  or  the  door- 
to-door  begging  of  the  early  years,  or  the  care  of  the  dying 
in  a  fever  shed.  It  may  be  that  the  executive  work  is  not  as 
worrying  as  one  might  imagine.  I  am  only  imagining,  for  I 
know  nothing  about  it.  Certainly  the  Sisters  with  these  re- 
sponsibilities keep  a  serene  front. 

Some  of  us  think  of  a  hospital  only  for  the  patients  in 
beds,  some  indeed  knowing  only  the  private  rooms,  not  the 
"wardii".  There  is  also  the  Out-Patients'  Department,  which 
doctors  call  the  Clinic,  because  to  the  doctors  it  is  of  prime  value 
in  the  system  of  professional  education  for  the  practice  of 
medicine.  It  is  also  of  prime  social  value  in  providing  medical 
service  to  the  poorer  people  who  cannot  pay  professional  fees. 
On  any  weekday  morning  hundreds  of  men  and  women  of 
the  working  class  can  be  seen  entering  the  Out-Patients'  door 
of  St.  Michael's  Hospital  on  Victoria  street.  They  first  go  to 
the  office  to  receive  their  card  which,  if  they  have  been  before, 
indicates  also  their  chart  or  medical  history,  and  assigns  them 
to  the  appropriate  doctor,  surgeon  or  physician,  that  their 
ailment  requires.  There  are  a  score  of  specialists,  including  the 
most  eminent  members  of  the  staff,  giving  their  service  gratis. 
There  are  nurses  and  social  workers,  the  latter  to  help  in 
the  numerous  cases  where  illne.ss  is  complicated  by  more  than 
ordinary  poverty  or  other  personal  troubles.  There  is  regular 
cooperation  between  hospital  and  social  welfare  agencies  out- 
side. St.  Michael's  has  one  of  the  largest  Out-Patients'  De- 
partments  in    Toronto    and   recorded    92,000   visits   last    year. 
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This  is  in  addition  to  the  Emergency  Department — St.  Michael's 
has  the  very  largest  in  the  city— with  a  record  of  30,000  visits 
last  year.  St.  Joseph's  likewise  has  developed  these  Depart- 
ments. 

It  is  a  deplorably  narrow  view  of  charity  to  see  it  only 
where  benefits  are  conferred  without  charge  to  the  recipient, 
but  even  to  those  with  this  restricted  vision,  charity  is  obvious 
in  the  Out-Patients'  Department.  Actually,  of  course,  the  true 
charity,  which  means  serving  fellow-humans  as  brothers  and 
sisters  in  Jesus  Christ,  may  and  should  and  does  inspire  all 
hospital  activities,  at  every  bedside,  at  every  desk,  in  the  records 
library,  in  the  laboratory,  in  the  laundry,  and  in  the  kitchen. 
There  is  no  word  or  act  that  may  not  be  motivated  by  charity. 
The  chapel  is  the  power-house  where  is  generated  the  religious 
spirit  which  gives  all  its  meaning  to  a  Catholic  hospital.  It 
is  to  help  souls  that  Sisters  consecrate  their  lives  to  the  healing 
of  -sick  bodies.  The  corporal  works  of  mercy  are  not  dissociated 
from  the  spiritual.  The  motive  and  the  purpose  of  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph  are  the  same  whether  they  are  acting  as  mothers 
to  orphans,  daughters  to  the  lonely  aged,  teachers  of  the  young 
or  nurses  for  the  sick.  Their  inspiration  is  in  the  divine  words : 
''Inasmuch  as  you  have  done  it  to  the  least  of  My  brethen 
you  have  done  it  to  Me. ' '  The  Sisters  look  to  the  Divine  Judge 
for  their  commendation  and  reward.  Meanwhile  the  Catholics 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  Toronto,  in  this  centennial  year,  may 
reverently  express  their  own  gratitude  in  sacred  words:  "Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servants ! ' ' 


HOSPITAL    WARD 
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MESSAGE  FROM  MONTREAL 

RIGHT  RiEV.  G.  J.  MciSHANE,  S.S.,  D.P. 


ST.  PATRICK'S  ORPHANAGE,  MONTREAL 

IT  is  well  nigh  forty  years  since  first  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  the  Sisters  of  St.  Jaseph  of  Toronto.  I  had  busi- 
ness in  the  Queen  City,  and  the  mother  of  one  of  the  pupils  of 
St.  Albans  Street  Convent  arranged  that  I  should  say  my 
daily  Mass  in  the  Sisters'  Chapel. 

Reverend  Mother  invited  me  to  give  a  talk  to  the  pupils, 
I  readily  accepted.  I  met  several  members  of  the  Community. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  these  good  women  had  all  the  hall-marks 
of  devout  religious  and  of  capable  teachers.  The  years  rolled 
by.  Our  Orphanage  at  Outremont  was  directed  by  the  Grey 
Nuns  of  Montreal. 

One  morning  in  May  1944  I  received  the  visit  of  Rev. 
Mother  Gallant,  then  head  of  the  Order  of  the  Grey  Nuns.  The 
mission  of  the  Reverend  visitor  was  to  inform  me  that  owing 
to  a  lack  of  subjects,  the  Sisters  could  no  longer  carry  the  re- 
sponsibility of  staffing  St.  Patrick's  Orphanage.  This  news 
came  as  a  great  surprise,  especially  as  we  had  received  the 
services  of  this  esteemed   Community  ever  since  the  founda- 
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tion  of  our  Orphanage  in  1847.  Promptly  I  called  a  meeting  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Orphanage.  They  authorized  me  to  seek  a 
new  Community.  At  once  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  came  to 
my  mind.  Armed  with  the  permission  of  Archbishop  Joseph 
Charbonneau  I  took  a  plane  to  Toronto. 

Mother  Margaret  was  then  Superior  General  of  St. 
Joseph's  Community.  With  a  further  recommendation  of  the 
head  of  Toronto  Archdiocese,  I  met  Mother  Oeneral  and  her 
Council.  Two  interviews  were  sufficient  to  reach  an  under- 
standing. On  my  return  to  Montreal  I  again  sought  the  advice 
of  the  Trustees  with  the  result  that  an  agreement  satisfactory 
to  both  parties  was  signed.  In  August  1944  thirteen  professed 
Nuns  of  St.  Joseph  reached  Montreal  and  St.  Patrick's  Or- 
phanage. 

In  their  seven  years  of  labour  in  our  diocese,  the  Com- 
munity has  made  many  friends  and  admirers.  It  is  evident 
that  the  training  received  by  these  women  fits  them  for  the 
work  at  hand  in  the  Orphanage.  What  strikes  visitors  most  is 
the  Sisters'  affection  for  the  little  ones  entrusted  to  their  care. 
As  all  kinds  of  tasks  are  confided  to  the  Community,  direction 
of  Hospitals,  training  of  nurses,  school  work,  both  primary  and 
secondary,  we  can  understand  the  success  of  the  Montreal  Mis- 
sion. The  Outremont  staff  comprises  a  Superior,  a  Bursar,  a 
Trained  Nurse,  a  Housekeeper,  and  three  Teachers,  including 
a  Kindergarten  Teacher  w^ho  is  also  in  charge  of  the  music. 
There  are  in  addition  six  departmental  Sisters.  A  few  times 
a  year  the  children  stage  a  dramatic  performance  with  de- 
lightful musical  numbers.  These  concerts  are  attended  by  the 
Trustees  and  many  Friends.  All  year  round  a  full-time  pro- 
gramme of  sports  is  carried  out  in  which  the  Sisters  are  very 
keenly  interested. 

At  this  writing  we  are  preparing  to  mark  the  Centenary 
of  our  Montreal  Orphanage.  All  the  Sisters  and  the  children 
of  Outremont  will  be  present  at  the  Centennial  High  Mass  to  be 
held  at  St.  Patrick's  Church  on  Sunday,  September  16th.  His 
Grace  our  Archbishop  will  officiate  at  Pontifical  Mass.  The 
special  sermon  will  be  delivered  by  Most  Reverend  Gerald 
Berry,  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 
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EXTERIOR  OF  ST.  JOSEPH'S  CONVENT  CHAPEL 


1>TEK10JR,  ST.  JOSEPH'S  CONVENT  OHAPEL 


THE  CONGREGATION  AND  EDUCATION 

J.   M.   BENNETT,   M.A.   Ph.D. 

ST.  JOSEPH'S  Community  was  founded  during  one  of  the 
stormiest  periods  in  the  history  of  Catholicity.  The 
Treaty  of  Westphalia,  1648  A.D.,  had  definitely  divided  Europe 
into  Catholic  and  Protestant  states.  The  Thirty  Years'  War 
had  left  an  impoverished,  devastated  Europe,  and  most  bitter 
antagonism  with  its  intolerance  and  hatreds.  Christian  unity 
had  been  shattered  and  the  seed  sown  for  the  great  heresies  of 
secularism,  materialism  and  extreme  nationalism.  But  the 
church  has  ever  remained  true  to  her  mission  of  teaching 
Christian  truth  to  all  nations  and  of  inspiring  mankind  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  Christ,  in  poverty,  chastity  and  obedience. 
In  this  spirit  of  Christ,  Rev.  Father  John  P.  Medaille  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus,  encouraged  a  group  of  Catholic  ladies  of  Le  Puy 
France,  on  the  way  to  personal  sanctif  ication  and  the  works  of 
mercy.  He  presented  their  request  to  form  a  religious  order  to 
the  Bishop  of  Le  Puy,  Most  Reverend  Henri  de  Maupas.  In 
due  course  the  request  was  granted.  On  October  15,  1648,  this 
newest  community  was  formed  in  the  chapel  of  the  orphan 
asylum  in  Le  Puy.  St.  Joseph  was  named  patron  and  the  Bishop 
gave  the  new  community  the  name  "Sisters  of  St.  Joseph."  It 
is  said  that  when  he  presented  each  with  the  Crucifix  he 
charged  each  one  to  "wear  it  openly,  bear  it  bravely,  just  as 
Christ  did  up  to  the  agonized  heights.  Carry  it  down  the  ways 
of  pain,  into  the  homes  of  fever,  into  the  hovels  of  the  poor, 
bear  it  to  far  off  lands." 

The  Order  spread  rapidly  and  was  well  known  in  France 
for  its  works  of  mercy  until  the  French  Revolution  of  1789  al- 
most destroyed  it.  But  confiscation  of  convents  and  schools; 
dispersal  and  martyrdom  of  the  Sisters  was  the  crucifixion  of 
a  Good  Friday. 

The  resurrection  of  the  Order  followed  in  1808  under 
Mother  St.  John  Fontbonne. 

The  works  of  charity  since  then  have  been  carried  to  many 
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lands  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  Their  first  establishment 
in  America  was  in  Carondolet,  Mo.,  in  1836,  in  response  to  the 
request  of  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Rosati.  Since  then  there  has  been 
steady  growth  in  numbers  and  in  new  foundations  within  the 
United  States.  Canada  received  its  first  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
in  1851  from  the  convent  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  the  result  of 
an  invitation  sent  them  by  Rt.  Rev.  Armand  de  Charbonnel, 
Bishop  of  Toronto.  Plaving  known  the  family  of  Mother  St. 
John  Fontbonne  in  France  it  was  natural  that  he  should  ap- 
peal to  St.  Joseph's  to  engage  in  charitable  work  in  his  diocese. 
The  history  of  growth  and  expansion  in  the  past  100  years  in 
Canada  is  an  interesting  one  of  invitations  to  at  least  15  dif- 
ferent dioceses,  among  the  first  being  Hamilton  in  1852,  Lon- 
don in  1868,  Port  Arthur  in  1881,  Cobourg  in  1883  and  Ft. 
"William  in  1885.  From  then  on  it  has  been  a  continuous  story 
of  expansion  and  building.  Toronto  has  been  tne  centre  of  a 
magnificent  investment  by  the  Sisters  in  the  interests  of  the 
sick  and  aged  and  of  Catholic  education.  The  House  of  Provi- 
dence in  1857  was  the  first  of  these  institutions  to  be  erected. 
It  has  been  home  to  thousands  in  all  those  passing  years.  In 
the  quietness  of  its  chapel  thousands  have  found  peace  and  the 
friendship  of  Our  Lord  when  friends  have  all  departed.  It  has 
become  a  refuge  for  the  homeless.  Transients  call  daily  seek- 
ing assistance.  St.  Michael's  Hospital  first  erected  in  1892  has 
been  extended  and  enlarged  until  it  now  has  a  bed  capacity  of 
800.  It  is  rated  among  the  renowned  hospitals  of  America.  At 
Sunnyside  in  the  west  end  of  Toronto  there  is  the  new  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital  modern  in  every  way.  The  building  of  the 
magnificent  Mercy  Hospital  for  helpless  patients  marked  an 
outstanding  event  in  the  history  of  hospitalization.  The  new 
Sacred  Heart  Children's  Village  opened  July  1,  1951,  in  Sear- 
boro  Township,  replaced  the  old  Sacred  Heart  Orphanage.  It 
will  be  a  mecca  for  many  interested  in  the  care  of  the  orphan. 

The  original  Convent  on  Power  Street  erected  in  1854  was 
soon  replaced  by  the  larger  St.  Joseph's  Convent  and  Mother- 
house  on  St.  Albans  St.  (now  called  Wellesley  St.  West).  From 
here  the  Sisters  are  appointed  as  principals  and  staff  in  over 
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19  Toronto  and  Suburban  Separate  Schools  and  to  missions 
and  parochial  schools  in  St.  Catharines,  Thorold,  Oshawa, 
Whitby,  Long  Branch,  Mimico,  Barrie,  Orillia,  and  Colgan,  and 
to  the  far  west  in  Rosetown,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Prince 
Rupert  and  Chilliwack. 

High  Schools  are  operated  in  St.  Catharines,  Barrie,  Col- 
gan, Rosetown  and  Vancouver;  continuation  schools  in  Winni- 
peg and  Prince  Rupert,  B.C.  It  should  be  recorded  that  the 
first  St.  Joseph's  High  School  in  Toronto  was  opened  in  the 
former  Orphanage  on  Nelson  (Jarvis)  St.  Some  years  later  it 
occupied  the  second  floor  of  the  old  De  La  Salle  School  on 
Duke  St. ;  on  the  first  floor  of  which  was  the  Catholic  High 
School  for  boys  under  direction  of  the  Christian  Brothers.  A 
very  high  degree  of  mutual  interest  was  always  in  evidence 
especially  when  the  handball  players  had  to  replace  broken 
windows  in  the  girls'  school.  St.  Joseph's  High  School  was 
later  transferred  to  471  Jarvis  St.  and  finally  to  the  school  on 
Adelaide  St.  where  it  is  now  a  Commercial  School  giving  an 
admirable  course  to  girls. 

In  the  parochial  field  at  the  present  time  the  Sisters  have 
the  responsibility  of  130  classes  with  over  5,000  pupils  in  To- 
ronto city,  (including  supervision  of  music)  in  15  schools,  viz. 
St.  Theresa  Shrine,  Co':'pus  Christi,  St.  Joseph's,  St.  Ann's,  St. 
Paul's,  St.  Michael's,  St.  Patrick's,  St.  Basil's,  Holy  Rosary, 
Holy  Name,  St.  Peter's,  St.  Mary's,  St.  Francis',  St.  Clare's, 
Our  Lady  of  Sorrows.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  direct,  teach,  and 
counsel  youth.  The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  have  faced  the  re- 
sponsibility with  courage,  patience  and  success,  knowing  that 
the  parochial  school  is  the  very  backbone  of  Catholic  life. 

In  Toronto,  St.  Joseph's  Convent  and  St.  Joseph's  College 
School  have  been  the  centre  of  Catholic  education  for  girls 
since  1865,  giving  academic  and  commercial  courses  to  Univer- 
sity entrance.  A  modern  million  dollar  secondary  school  and 
Convent  has  lately  been  erected  at  Islington — the  present  St. 
Joseph's  High  School.  These  two  schools  have  an  enrolment 
of  approximately  1,000  pupils.  The  yearly  graduation  cere- 
monies at  these  centres  is  a  highlight   in   Catholic   education, 
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and  eagerly  awaited  by  parents  and  pupils.  Then  for  those 
who  wish  a  University  education  for  a  Pass  or  Honour  Degree 
In  Arts  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  there  is  St.  Joseph's  Col- 
lege united  with  St.  Michael's  in  Federation  with  the  Univer- 
sity. A  staff  of  earnest,  capable,  highly  qualified  teacher? 
specializing  in  various  fields  in  all  these  schools  are  humblj 
and  cheerfully  extending  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  souls  of 
youth.  The  inculcation  of  religious  truth  and  Catholic  and 
Christian  practice  is  the  sole  reason  for  the  work  of  thf 
Sisters  with  the  youth  committed  to  their  charge. 
Se'Cular  studies  are  taught  efficiently  as  results  have  testified. 
The  Sisters  are  consistently  attending  Summer  Schools  in 
everything  offered  by  Educational  authorities  which  will 
enhance  academic  standing. 

The  worth  of  the  social  and  educational  work  done  in  the 
name  of  Christian  charity  by  St.  Joseph's  Community  in  the 
past  one  hundred  years  in  Toronto  cannot  be  assessed  in 
words.  It  is  seen  in  the  Catholic  life  of  this  city.  For  a  cen- 
tury the  Sisters  can  ,point  with  holy  pride  to  the  work  they 
have  done  in  stimulating  and  enlightening  youthful  minds,  in- 
spiring them  with  true  Christian  principles  so  that  they  in 
turn  may  exert  a  Christian  influence  in  social  and  civic  life. 
The  sick  and  the  aged  in  all  these  years  have  always  known 
where  to  seek  care  and  friendship. 

The  original  commission  of  the  Bishop  of  Le  Puy  in  1651 
has  been  heeded  and  St.  Joseph's  Sisters  are  found  today  nurs- 
ing the  sick  in  hospitals,  sheltering  the  aged  in  the  House  of 
Providence,  caring  for  the  orphans  in  the  Children's  Village, 
providing  for  the  helpless  in  Mercy  Hospital,  instructing  youth 
in  Christian  schools,  and  teaching  christian  truth  to  Catholic 
children  who  attend  Public  schools  in  twenty-three  Religion 
Vocation  Schools ;  a  wonderful  record  of  Christian  works  of 
Mercy. 
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Tlie  White  House 
Power  Street  First 
Mother  House  and 
Boarding  School  for 
girls  1854. 


One  of  the  first 
Separate  Schools 
opened  1853  St. 
Patrick's   Square. 


ST.  JOSEPH'S  CONVENT,  TORONTO,  MOTHER  HOUSE  1872 
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OSHAWA,  ONT. 

This  foundation  was  made 
in  1858,  the  Sisters  taking 
OA^er  the  Separate  School, 
St.  Gregory's.  In  1937  Sis- 
ters were  sent  to  teach  in  a 
second  school,  Holy  Cross, 
and  in  1947  the  Convent  pro- 
vided accommodation  for  a 
third  group  of  Sisters  who 
commenced  teaching  in  St. 
Bernard's  school,  Whitby. 


BARRIE,  ONT. 

The  Sisters  took  charge  of 
the  Separate  School  in  Barrie 
in  1858.  The  four  Sisters 
sent  lived  at  first  in  a  little 
house  near  the  school,  until 
1885  when  a  new  Convent 
was  built  opposite  the 
Church.  In  1946  this  was 
converted  into  class  rooms 
for  High  School  work  and  the 
Convent  moved  to  a  new  lo- 
cation nearer  the  school. 


THOROLD,  ONT. 

A  temjporary  foundation 
was  made  in  Thorold  in  1866. 
The  Sisters  were  r^M,'alled  to 
Toronto  in  1868.  In  1875  a 
permanent  foundation  was 
made,  the  Sisters  taking  pos- 
session of  the  new  Convent, 
the  present  one. 


ORILLIA,  ONT. 

The  foundation  in  Orillia 
made  in  1903  owes  its  origin 
to  the  Venerable  Archdeacon 
Campbell  who  left  money 
for  the  building  of  a  convent 
and  requested  that  the  Sis- 
ters of  St.  Joseph  should 
take  charge  of  the  Separate 
School.  The  convent  was 
built  by  the  Reverend  Dean 
^loyna  and  in  September 
1903  the  Sisters  took  posses- 


ST.  JOSEPH'S  CONVENT 
PRINCE  RUPERT,  B.C. 

This  foundation  Avas 
made  in  August  1916.  A 
Convent  and  Boarding 
School  was  built  in  1917. 
The  Parochial  School  has 
all  the  grades  including 
two  years  of  High  School. 


ST.  PATRICK'S  CONVENT, 
VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

This  foundation  was  made 
in  1922.  In  September  of 
that  year  a  new  Parochial 
School  was  completed,  and 
a  few  years  later  accommo- 
dation was  provided  for 
High  School  classes.  The 
present  Convent  was  built  in 
1927,  and  in  1938  a  High 
School  was  erected. 


ST.  JOSEPH'S  CONVENT, 
ROSETOWN,  SASK. 

This  foundation  was  made  in  1935. 
The  Sisters  conduct  a  resident  and  day 
School,  and  teach  all  the  grades  includ- 
ing Commercial,  preparing  students  for 
entrance  to  University. 


ST.  ALPHONSUS'  CONVENT,  ST.  BONIFACE 
MAN. 

In  1921  two  Sisters  began  to  teach  at  St. 
Alphonsus  Parish,  East  Kildonan,  and  two 
years  later,  the  Convent  being  completed,  a 
Community  of  four  Sisters  took  possession. 

In  1943  the  work  in  the  school  was  extended 
to  include  Grades  IX  and  X,  and  in  1950  a 
larger,  modern  school  was  opened. 


ST.  ANDREW'S  CONVENT,  SOUTH 
VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

For  many  years  Sisters  from  St.  Pat- 
rick's taught  Catechism  at  St.  Andrew's 
every  Saturday,  each  year  preparing 
groups  of  children  for  First  Holy  Com- 
munion and  for  Confirmation!^  The 
Parochial  School  and  Convent  were 
opened  in  the  Parish  in  1947. 


ST.  MARY'S  CONVENT, 
CHILLIWACK,  B.C. 

This  latest  Western  Mission  was 
founded  in  1948  when  the  new  School 
and  Convent  were  ready  for  use. 


ST.  ANN'S  CONVENT,  WINNIPEG,  MAN. 

In  1921  the  Sisters  commenced  their  work  in 
St.  Ann's  Parish,  Winnipeg.  Throughout  the 
years  the  record  of  the  school  has  been  out- 
standing, the  pupils  frequently  winning  the 
Scholarships  open  to  all  Grade  VIII  pupils  of, 
the  Separate  Schools.  i 


MOTHER  HOUSE,  TORONTO 


ST.  CATHARINES,  ONT. 

At  present  this  oldest  mis- 
sion of  the  Toronto  Congre- 
gation, was  established  in 
1857.  The  Sisters  lived  in  a 
frame  house  on  Church 
Street  until  1874  when  the 
present  Convent  was  ready 
for  occupation.  A  private 
school  was  opened  in  the  Con- 
vent in  1875.  In  1946  the 
Grade  school  classes  were  dis- 
continued and  the  present 
High   School   was   opened. 


COLGAN,  ONT. 

This  most  recent  founda- 
tion was  made  in  1947  when 
a  new  School  and  a  Convent 
were  erected.  The  attend- 
ance increased  so  rapidly 
that  the  school  was  enlarged 
in  1949,  and  an  auditorium 
was  added.  Pupils  are  enroll- 
ed in  all  grades  from  one  to 
twelve. 


HOSPITALS  —  EAST  AND   WEST 

RIGHT  REV.  J.  A.  McDONAGH,   D.P. 

HOSPITAL  work  has  been  second  nature  to  the  St.  Jos- 
eph's Congregation.  But  their  first  nature,  historically, 
was  teaching.  We  all  know  the  important  work  done  by  the 
bands  of  men  and  women  called  together  by  such  saints  as  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  and  Camillus  de  Lellis  to  go  out  into  the  reek- 
ing plague  sheds  and  carry  Christ  to  the  disordered  bedside. 
But  you  may  stand  today  and  marvel  before  the  red  facades  of 
the  gigantic  modern  hospitals  entrusted  to  the  care  of  these 
Sisters  by  an  approving  public  and  a  beneficent  state  and 
reflect  that  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  order  that  teaching 
brains  often  guided  ministering  hands. 

We  like  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  horse  and  buggy  which 
trotted  out  from  Bond  Street  in  Toronto  in  1892  with  the  two 
black  robed  sisters,  much  more  substantially  clad  than  of  today, 
begging  whatever  they  could  from  friends  for  their  new  ven- 
ture with  its  twenty-six  beds  and  flurry  of  new  growth.  Mem- 
bers of  my  own  mother's  family  accompanied  the  sisters  on 
some  of  these  errands.  They  would  return  with  bags  of 
potatoes  in  the  back  of  the  buggy,  nice  fresh  eggs,  cans  of 
milk  or  a  bottle  of  cream  in  addition  to  the  large  dollar  bilk 
carefully  packed  in  the  voluminous  velvet  purse.  Cows  and 
chickens  flourished  not  far  from  the  hospital  in  what  we  now 
call  downtown  Toronto. 

To  step  along  the  shining  modern  floors  of  today's  corri- 
dors in  any  of  the  St.  Joseph's  Hospitals,  while  the  white-shoed 
nurses  glide  methodically  under  the  low  cast  night  lights, 
one  would  wonder  if  such  personal  pioneer  days  ever  hap- 
pened. Perhaps  more  than  any  other,  because  of  its  import- 
ance at  the  time,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Hugh  Ryan,  in  1894,  of  a 
surgical  wing  and  operating  theatre  so  soon  and  so  suddenly 
after  the  adventurous  pioneering,  was  the  major  impetus 
which  sent  the  St.  Joseph's  teaching  and  charitable  community 
flying  along  the  road  to  modern  hospitalization.  Days  of 
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severe  pioneering  in  Toronto  disappeared  fast  in  keeping  with 
the  city's  phenomenal  expansion. 

Today  the  St.  Joseph's  Sisters  of  Toronto  have  extended 
the  methods  and  techniques  developed  at  St.  Michael's  into 
five  important  hospitals,  St,  Michael's,  ever  larger  and  better, 


ST.  MI(  HAEl.'S  HOSPITAL.,  TORONTO,  IN  1894 


St.  Joseph's  now  a  close  rival,  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  all  of  Toron- 
to, and  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Winnipeg  and  on  Vancouver 
Island  at  Comox,  St.  Joseph's.  It  has  been  my  happiness  to 
visit  and  know  fairly  intimately  each  of  these  havens  of  mercy 
and  health.  Though  they  differ  vastly,  in  each  you  will  find 
that  cheerful  efficiency  which  places  them  second  to  none  in 
their  communities. 

We  give  living  witness  to  the  change  from  the  experi- 
mental stage  to  the  professional  development.  When  we  first 
assumed  our  duties  as  chaplain,  the  hospital  was  a  quasi  con- 
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vent  with  the  Benediction  hymns  ringing  sweetly  around  the 
upstairs  wards  and  the  smell  of  the  incense  lingering  in  the 
air.  The  attitude  of  the  respectful  doctors,  mainly  non-Cath- 
olic, bespoke  a  familiarity  with  the  Sisters  which  built  up  a 
grand  spirit  in  and  out  of  the  hospital.  The  policemen  who 
brought  in  the  emergency  and  city  cases  all  had  favourites 
amongst  the  nuns.    And  it  was  all  so  simple  and  earnest. 

Our  first  major  operation  when  we  stood  with  gown  and 
mask  by  the  operating  room  table  brought  the  breath  of 
high  keyed  efficiency.  It  was  far  more  exciting  than  an 
athletic  contest.  A  life  was  at  stake  and  split  second  timing 
had  to  meet  thorough  preparation.  The  surgeons  talked  to 
the  chaplain  as  they  worked.  But  it  w^as  meant  for  the  interns 
and  the  staff.  The  oxygen  of  the  anaesthetic  was  anxiously 
scanned.  The  right  scalpel,  tweezers,  needles  had  to  be  there 
instantaneously.     Succe^  brought  a  spirit  of  high  relief. 

But  if  the  issue  was  in  doubt  the  chaplain  took  over.  Re- 
course to  God  was  as  natural  to  the  doctors  as  to  him.  Every- 
body got  down  and  prayed.  The  candles  were  handy.  Vigil 
lights  would  gleam  in  the  chapel.  Many  a  time  the  credit 
for  the  good  issue  of  a  close  shave  was  divided  evenly  be- 
tween medicine  and  religion. 

Then  it  was  found  out  the  vast  good  hospitals  such  as 
St.  Michael's  did  for  souls.  No  missionary  preaching  parish 
Missions  had  the  advantage  of  the  hospital  chaplain.  A  patient 
with  death  a  commonplace  around  him  and  perhaps  staring 
him  in  the  face — even  the  most  hardened — faeed  the  inevit- 
able and  bared  his  soul.  We  had  one  man  who  had  been  from 
confession  sixty-seven  years;  another  aged  sixty,  who  had 
never  committed  a  mortal  sin.  The  Sister  found  all  this  out, 
and  the  chaplain  helped  complete  the  miracle  of  grace. 

The  building  of  the  new  units  A,  B  and  C  in  1927  only 
doubled  the  bed  capacity  although  the  hospital  seemed  very 
much  greater.  The  extra  proportion  of  accommodation  step- 
ped up  fourfold  the  ability  to  handle  the  Emergency,  Out- 
patients, Physiotherapy,  Laboratory  and  Dietetic  Departments. 
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This  brought  a  flood  of  humanity  through  the  ever  open  doors. 
We  used  to  estimate  that  as  many  as  three  thousand  people 
would  pass  through  St.  Michael's  Hospital  in  one  day.  You 
did  not  have  to  go  outside  to  meet  the  world.  The  world 
walked  in. 

From  our  window  and  directly  across  the  street  we  can 
see  the  new  unit  of  the  nursing  school  with  its  modern  gym- 
nasium and  fine  accommodations  growing  in  skeleton  form 
to  a  new  and  imposing  structure.  But  we  remember  the  old 
three  storey  relic  of  forgotten  ages  on  Victoria  Street,  where 
a  wonderful  generation  of  nurses  would  come  out  to  their  floor 
duty  looking  so  white  and  spic  and  span  that  we  used  to 
think  that  a  nurse  can  triumph  over  any  obstacle.  What  a 
relief  it  must  have  been  back  in  1921  to  have  that  ten  storey 
residence  come  into  service  where  a  great  school  could  operate 
with  far-seeing  efficiency.  We  remember  a  school  inspector 
who  spent  a  spell  in  the  hospital,  saying  that  in  his  opinion 
every  graduate  of  a  high  school  should  get  some  of  the  train- 
ing a  nurse  got  in  that  place  of  formation.  It  was  marvellous 
to  us  how  an  inexperienced  teen-ager  who  was  all  thumbs 
and  blushes  could  soon  find  her  own  great  capabilities  spark- 
ling from  her  fingertips.  Five  years  we  lectured  to  these 
blossoming  angels  of  mercy  and  a  finer  group  would  be  hard 
to  discover  in  the  advanced  schools  of  this  country.  True, 
the  discipline  of  the  modern  hospital  is  strict.  Wonderful  for 
the  public  at  large  that  this  is  so.  But  the  Director  who  was 
chosen  to  enforce  it  always  seemed  to  know  how  to  temper 
justice  with  mercy.  More  than  that,  the  nuns  directly  in 
charge  of  the  nursing  body  did  not  live  in  a  world  apart.  They 
had  not  only  sympathy,  but  understanding  of  the  hectic  out- 
side life  that  any  girl  in  her  bloom  must  live.  For  the  Cath- 
olic girl  it  was  made  easier  by  the  rich  spiritual  life  that 
the  Catholic  auspices  guaranteed. 

So  far  we  have  said  little  about  the  doctors  on  the  staff. 
But  how  outstanding  they  are,  and  were !  The  memory  of 
Doctor  Dwyer  who  was  chief  of  staff  in  the  early  days  is  still 
green.     We  think  of  the  orderly  who  was  sent  by  that  great 
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man  to  wheel  a  body  down  to  the  morgue.  "But  I  am  not 
dead,"  said  the  presumed  corpse.  "Do  you  think  you  know 
more  than  D"r.  Dwyerf"  said  the  orderly  who  was  slightly 
the  worse  for  wear.  And  this  might  illustrate  the  reverence 
the  personnel  has  always  had  for  its  chiefs. 

In  the  matter  of  staff  the  Sisters  have  always  been  master 
diplomats.  They  always  wanted  the  best.  The  current  body 
of  physicians,  surgeons  and  technicians  would  have  to  advise 
on  the  choice.  Between  the  Board,  the  Sisters  and  the  Heads 
of  the  Services  the  proper  man  or  woman  generally  received 
the  call.  So  today  the  experts  in  every  branch  of  medicine 
and  surgery  give  ungrudging  admiration  to  the  body  of  doctors 
and  important  technicians  who  proudly  serve  St.  Michael's  in 
a  fine  spirit  of  camaraderie  and  devotion. 

Whatever  we  have  said  for  St.  Michael's  we  could  perhaps 
repeat  for  that  fine  hospital  overlooking  Sunnyside  and  the 
Western  shore  line.  St.  Joseph's,  however,  is  distinctively 
different  and  equally  fine.  Perhaps  Mother  Irene  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  this  distinct  flavour.  It  may  have  been  Doc- 
tor McDonough  or  Doctor  Simpson.  But  you  quickly  realize 
that  St.  Joseph's  is  as  Western  as  the  mother  hospital  is 
Central.  It  may  be  the  spirit  of  youth  that  makes  it  more 
buoyant.  The  pioneer  stage  of  this  ncAv  hospital  founded  in 
1921  lasted  a  lot  longer  than  did  St.  Michael's.  For  twenty- 
five  years,  with  an  ever  increasing  demand  on  its  services, 
the  Avhole  staff  got  used  to  making  the  best  use  of  makeshifts. 
They  have  always  gaily  faced  their  difficulties  and  growing 
pains.  The  first  Sisters  always  remembered  the  children  who 
had  romped  through  those  grounds,  in  the  days  of  their  Sacred 
Heart  Orphanage.  They  thought,  too,  of  the  Christ  of  the 
little  children  and  there  was  a  maternal  tenderness  about 
their  new  work. 

But  the  Fred  Morrow  Wing  has  introduced  a  new  and 
greater  era  to  St.  Joseph's.  From  112  beds  in  1922  to  370  in 
1946,  with  only  the  addition  of  the  1931  wing  to  bring  it  up 
to  modernity,  meant  crowded  space.  But  suddenly  in  1949, 
with  the  fine  new  buildings  dwarfing  the  old,  St.  Joseph's 
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took  on  the  mantle  of  splendour.  Six  hundred  beds  and  ample 
administrative  space !  How  the  pioneers  must  have  loved  to 
see  that  day  from  where  they  are  enjoying  their  reward. 
The  organ  of  the  Nurses'  student  body,  "Vox  Studentium" 
which  reposes  on  our  desk,  is  a  lively  mirror  of  the  daily  life 
in  this  now  great  institution.  It  reflects  the  joy  in  the  new  age 
of  this  latest  giant  in  the  programme  of  St.  Joseph's  Order. 

Our  Lady  of  Mercy  Hospital  just  around  the  corner  from 
St.  Joseph's  on  Sunnyside  Avenue,  is  a  picture  building.  Its 
fine  facade  strikes  a  modern  note  in  the  Roncesvalles  district. 
It  is  one  of  the  happiest  combinations  of  proportion  and  en- 
vironment in  the  city  of  Toronto. 

When  you  enter  this  Mercy  Hospital  the  atmosphere  is 
distinctly  homelike.  You  note  immediately  the  absence  of  the 
terrific  tempo  Avhich  cannot  be  concealed  in  the  Emergency 
hospital.  Things  have  to  be  stepped  down  for  the  dear  old 
people  who  have  found  their  haven  here  after  a  life  full  of  the 
accomplishments  so  many  of  them  have  achieved.  How  simple 
was  the  birth  of  this  glorious  idea.  It  was  directly  in  line 
with  the  call  heard  'by  Mother  Delphine  Fontbonne  and  her 
band  of  three  who  came  here  in  1851  to  organize  work  amongst 
the  poor  at  the  request  of  Bishop  de  Charbonel,  the  work 
which  had  begun  at  the  ''White  House"  on  Power  Street.  The 
first  Mother  House  had  preserved  its  deeply  charitable  spirit 
in  the  fine  House  of  Providence  which  developed  on  these 
original  grounds  and  extended  back  to  Sackville  Street.  The 
first  building  for  the  sick  and  aged  had  been  begun  in  1855 
and  opened  two  years  later.  So,  originally,  Mercy  Hospital 
was  just  an  extension  and  a  refinement  of  the  work  which 
had  attracted  the  Community  to  Toronto,  but  the  Old  Age 
Pension  changed  many  things.  A  hospital  for  the  more 
genteel  old  folks  became  a  necessity.  But  never  did  the  Sisters 
lose  sight  of  their  consecration  to  God's  holy  poor,  and  the 
hospital  shows  this. 

We  note  that  the  Pigott  Company  in  their  beautifully 
engraved  advertisements  placed  the  artist's  drawing  of  this 
building  as  the  centre  and  fulcrum  of  their  accomplishments. 
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And  well  they  might.  Its  design  besides  being  useful  and 
functional  is  representative  of  the  finest  in  the  newer  modes 
of  Canadian  architecture. 

Going  west  to  Winnipeg,  we  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
really  apostolic  work  being  done  in  that  city's  North  End  by 
the  St.  Joseph's  Community  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital.  There 
are  great  Catholic  hospitals  within  a  mile  or  so  of  this  one 
on  both  sides  of  the  River.  But  here,  it  is  the  poor  man  and 
the  foreigner  who  comes  to  be  taken  care  of  at  the  time  he 
needs  it  most — when  he  is  sick.  The  chief  doctors  on  the 
staff  are  Ukrainian,  Jewish  and  New  Canadian.  And  they 
are  fine  members  of  their  profession.  Just  lately  we  toured 
the  new  operating  room  with  its  equipment  and  saw  how  the 
lessons  the  Sisters  have  learned  are  being  put  to  good  purpose 
across  Canada.  In  many  ways  this  hospital  excels.  We 
saw  for  ourselves  the  long  line-ups  for  inoculation  during  the 
great  floods.  We  were  amazed  at  the  stamina  of  the  staff 
who  have  to  work  in  such  cramped  quarters.  Truly,  help  to 
this  St.  Joseph's  would  be  a  major  project  for  the  welfare  of 
Winnipeg. 

The  North  End  of  Winnipeg  is  the  home  of  many  Com- 
munist leaders.  In  fact,  away  back,  there  was  practically  a 
revolution  therc-abouts  and  the  red  flag  was  run  up  on  some 
of  the  public  buildings  until  the  Legion  put  an  end  to  it  by 
force.  But  many  a  man  has  had  his  heart  changed  by  contact 
with  the  brainy  Sister  on  the  floor  who  combined  wisdom  Avith 
charity.  The  present  chaplain  was  a  refugee  from  Red  Czecho- 
slovakia and  was  once  a  victim  of  the  Red  prisons.  His  escape 
was  quite  dramatic.  Public  support  behind  this  actual  mis- 
sionary endeavour  in  the  form  of  one  of  the  city's  most  effici- 
ent hospitals  should  beget  enough  private  support  to  build  a 
fine  new  structure  here.  There  is  need  for  another  Hugh 
Ryan  or  Fred  Morrow. 

The  name  Comox  is  a  bright  star  in  the  St.  Joseph's 
crown,  albeit  a  Western  Star.  It  conjures  up  romance  and 
mystery.  But  really  there  is  nothing  mysterious  about  a 
modern  hospital  set  in  new  surroundings  with  the  familiar  St. 
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Joseph's  habit  guaranteeing  its  sterling  character.  To  the 
people  of  Courtenay  and  Cuniberland  and  Union  Bay,  all 
within  a  few  short  miles  of  Comox,  this  hospital  is  a  central 
fact  in  the  community.  We  must  picture  Vancouver  Island 
if  we  wish  to  understand  St.  Joseph's  at  Comox. 

In  1912,  Mr.  J.  D.  McCormack  was  a  big  man  in  this 
central  part  of  what  we  call  an  Island  but  which  is  actually  as 
big  as  England,  which  houses  40,000,000  people.  We  might 
guess  that  this  Island  has  that  many  trees.  Did  we  say  trees? 
You  have  only  to  see  one  Douglas  fir  to  realize  that  you  have 
a  new  notion  of  a  tree.  It  will  be  twice  as  high  and  very 
much  bigger  than  any  tree  you  see  in  the  East.  There  is 
something  in  that  deep  soil  that  breeds  giants.  Through  those 
fabulous  forests  go  modern  roads,  miles  of  them,  not  used  for 
public  highways,  but  for  the  legions  of  great  trucks  which 
carry  perhaps  three  tremendous  logs  as  a  superload.  You 
will  spot  "High-riggers,"  one  hundred  feet  up  that  forest 
giant  cutting  down  the  great  tree  that  rises  still  farther 
above  him.  One  look  at  this  sight  and  you  will  think  im- 
mediaely  of  a  hospital — or  an  undertaker. 

No  wonder  Mr.  McCormack,  the  lumber  king,  wanted  a 
hospital.  Sister  Majella,  a  dynamic  character,  who  amongst 
other  things  was  a  printer  in  her  own  right,  headed  the  valiant 
band  who  went  West  with  Archbishop  McNeil's  blessing  and 
the  lumber  company's  backing.  The  progress  of  this  romantic 
adventure  is  told  elsewhere.  It  is  left  for  us  but  to  marvel  at 
the  wisdom  of  the  site  chosen  in  the  deep  forest  beside  the 
sea — the  ever  present  sea  with  its  many  moods.  Lush,  almost 
tropical  vegetation  is  everywhere.  And  the  timber!  We  saw 
one  log,  about  six  feet  through  and  we  were  told  that  it  would 
be  cut  in  slices  and  then  V-shaped  sections  to  supply  fuel  for 
a  winter. 

The  Sisters,  somehow  or  other  take  on  the  colour  of  this 
bigness.  You  come  to  the  hosipital  on  that  scenic  main  road 
which  goes  mainly  west  from  Victoria  with  breath-taking  views 
of  the  mainland  mountains  across  the  Strait  of  Georgia.  Powell 
River  is  over  there  with  its  immense  power  development.    You 
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come  back  to  Comox  around  a  great  bay  and  the  hospital 
looks  mighty  pretty  from  Siwash  Hill. 

You  will  find  sometimes  ten  Sisters  around  the  modern 
wards  of  Comox  which  can  at  a  pinch  take  care  of  a  hundred 
patients,  including  the  bassinets.  Sister  St.  Edmond  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  who  came  back  to  superintend  as  Superior  the 
erection  of  the  new  building  in  1937.  They  are  particularly 
proud  of  that  new  building  thereabouts.  We  personally  saw 
the  safety  devices  and  the  ultra  modern  electrical  equipment 
lately  installed.  We  particularly  tested  those  unique  hos- 
pital doors  invented  by  the  architects,  Gardiner  and  Mercer 
of  Vancouver,  and  noted  the  special  glass  used  for  the  first 
time  in  this  hospital's  operating  room,  and  which  has  since 
been  installed  in  other  hospitals. 

So,  we  pause  on  the  threshold  of  another  century  to  pay 
tribute  to  St.  Joseph's  Community  whose  second  nature  is  care 
of  the  sick.  The  great  accomplishments  of  this  Order  in  the 
hospital  field,  linked  to  its  originality  and  efficiency  is  a 
good  argument  for  the  combination  of  different  avocations  so 
complementary  as  education  and  healing.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  as  customary  in  this  age  of  specialization  for  the  success- 
ful principal  of  a  school  to  assume  the  duties  as  Superior  of 
a  hospital,  but  it  was  often  tremendously  successful  in  the  past. 

May  God  bless  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  in  their  immense 
endeavours  and  preserve  the  spirit  of  charity  and  religion 
which  has  animated  them  in  their  passage  from  simplicity  to 
complexity.  May  the  human  and  Godly  touch  never  be  lack- 
ing and  may  the  new  atomic  generation  bless  them  as  did  the 
Gay  Nineties,  the  Roaring  Twenty's  and  now  this  fearsome 
age  in  which  we  live.  In  this  year  of  Jubilee  we  wish  them 
"Ad  Multos  et  Faustissimos  Annos." 


THEIR  DAY  BEGINS 


ST.  MICHAEL — THE  ARCHANGEL. 


ST.  JOSEPH'S  COLLEGE 

REV.  H.  CARR,  C.S.B.,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

ST.  JOSEPH'S  COLLEGE  came  into  existence  through  ig- 
norance and  a  mistake. 

At  least  that  is  the  way  St.  Michael's  College  came  into 
existence  as  an  Arts  College  of  the  University  of  Toronto ;  and 
St.  Joseph's  College  came  into  existence  through  St.  Michael's 
College. 

St.  Michael's  College  was  an  affiliated  College  of  the  Tmi- 
versity  away  back  as  far  as  1881.  It  became  a  federated  Col- 
lege in  1890.  It  was  not  an  Arts  College  until  1911.  Prior  to 
1911  St.  Michael's  was  like  Knox  College  and  WyclifCe  Col- 
lege. 

It  was  not  exactly  the  same  as  these  two  colleges.  P'rom 
the  first  St.  Michael's  had  the  privilege  of  control  over  and  the 
teaching  of  Philosophy  for  Catholic  students:  it  also  held  the 
privilege  of  teaching  history.  In  all  other  respects  it  was  on 
the  same  footing  as  Knox  and  Wycliffe. 

Victoria  College  came  in  afterwards  in  1890.  Victoria,  be- 
fore it  came  into  federation  with  the  University  of  Toronto 
Avas  an  established  University  in  its  own  right,  operating  in 
Cobourg.  Its  position  in  the  University  was  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  those  three  Colleges  which  already  existed 
in  the  University  and  formed  an  integral  part  of  it. 

Victoria  agreed  to  hold  in  abeyance  its  university  power 
to  grant  degrees  in  Arts ;  but  it  entered  as  a  sister  College  to 
the  faculty  of  arts  of  the  University  of  Toronto;  or  more  ac- 
curately, the  faculty  of  Arts  was  divided  into  two  parts;  it 
was  divided  by  subjects  taught.  Hitherto  there  had  been  no 
University  College  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  considered  to-day, 
that  is  as  contrasted  with  the  other  three  Arts  Colleges,  for  the 
simple  reason,  as  I  have  said,  because  these  Arts  Colleges  were 
not  in  the  University.  In  effect.  University  College  was  creat- 
ed. It  was  placed  on  an  equality  with  Victoria,  as  the  latter 
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was  in  the  University  without  exercising  its  university  power  of 
conferring  degrees. 

Certain  Arts  subjects  were  assigned  to  the  two  Colleges  to 
teach.  The  other  Arts  subjects  were  to  be  taught  by  the  Univer- 
sity. 

In  1904  Trinity  University  entered  the  university  in  much 
the  same  way  as  Victoria  had  entered. 

One  great  difference  in  the  case  of  Trinity  was  in  the  treat- 
ment of  Religious  Knowledge  as  a  -subject  in  Arts.  Before  that 
Religious  Knowledge  was  not  a  subject  in  the  faculty  of  Aru. 

Trinity  made  it  a  condition  of  her  entrance  that  every  stu- 
dent in  every  year  of  every  course  should  have  the  right  to  take 
Religious  Knowledge  as  one  of  his  or  her  subjects  in  each  year. 

On  the  occasion  of  Trinity  becoming  a  part  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  a  commission  wa-s  appointed  by  the  Provincial 
Government  to  go  into  the  whole  matter  of  the  University  of  To- 
ronto. Father  Cushing,  C.S.B.,  Superior  of  St.  Michael's  and 
Father  M.  V.  Kelly,  C.S.B.,  were  members  of  that  commission. 
The  commission  worked  for  several  years,  and  brought  in  a  new 
University  Act,  which  was  passed  by  the  government. 

During  the  academic  year  1904-1905,  St.  Michael's  College 
inaugurated  a  revolution  in  it?  academic  structure  and  its  whole 
nature.  Up  to  that  time  the  college  was  constituted  along  the 
lines  of  the  traditional  Catholic  College  of  the  time.  It  gave 
what  was  called  the  classical  course,  five  years  mainly  spent  on 
Latin,  Greek  and  Mathematics.  On  top  of  this  classical  course 
came  two  years  Philosophy. 

Students  entered  the  cla-jsical  course  roughly  where  they 
now  begin  High  School.  The  course  pointed  mainly  to  the 
priesthood,  although  it  was  a  good  general  education ;  a  gener- 
ation earlier  it  was  much  the  same  as  in  the  secular  universities 
of  the  time.  The  latter  had  changed;  St,  Michael's  had  con- 
tinued unchanged.  The  College  had  complete  control  of  its  own 
academic  life ;  it  went  its  own  way  without  any  effort  to  con- 
form with  the  public  high  school  system,  or  the  University. 

If  a  student  wanted  matriculation  so  that  he  could  enter  a 
University,  a  separate   class   of   one   year   was   provided,   with 
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special  teaching.    This  class,  which  was  called  Varsity  class,  was 
outside  the  regular  College. 

Between  1881  and  1905  a  few  St.  Michael's  students  ma- 
triculated and  proceeded  on  to  the  degree  of  B.A.,  registered  in 
the  University  and  taking  their  Philosophy  at  St.  Michael's. 

Beginning  with  1904-1905  this  was  all  changed.  The  old 
classical  course  was  done  away  with.  The  first  three  years  of 
the  classical  course  was  made  conformable  with  the  matricu- 
lation course  in  Ontario  high  schools ;  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year  all  wrote  the  matriculation  examination. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  the  classical  course  became 
first  and  second  years  in  Arts. 

This  was  not  all  done  at  once.  It  took  place  one  year  at  a 
time.  The  first  class  to  matriculate  under  the.  changed  system 
was  the  class  of  1906.  That  class  would  move  up  to  first  year 
Arts  in  1907,  to  second  Arts  in  1908,  third  Arts  in  1909,  and 
fourth  Arts  in  1910 ;  the  classes  behind  them  keeping  step. 

It  was  a  great  plan.  But  here  comes  the  ignorance  and 
misunderstanding.  It  was  only  a  dream.  St.  Michael's  had  no 
right  to  teach  any  subjects  but  Philosophy  and  History;  she 
could  teach  those  subjects  to  the  students  of  the  University ;  sh-e 
could  not  teach  them  for  University  credits  to  students  of  her 
own.  Indeed,  as  far  as  the  University  was  concerned,  St. 
Michael's  students  did  not  exist.  To  be  recognized  as  a  student 
of  the  University  in  Arts,  one  had  to  be  registered  in  the  Uni- 
versity and  enrolled  in  one  of  the  Arts  Colleges — University 
College,  Victoria,  and  after  1904,  Trinity.  "When  all  this  plan- 
ning was  going  on  St.  Michael's  had  no  more  right  to  do  it  than 
any  private  man  or  group  of  men  in  Toronto  or  anywhere  else. 

She  could  prepare  students  for  Junior  matriculation;  any- 
one could  do  that;  she  could  prepare  for  Senior  matriculation; 
anyone  could  likewise  do  that ;  Senior  matriculation  was  accept- 
ed as  the  equivalent  of  first  year  in  Arts.  But  when  it  came  to 
what  it  all  meant  there  is  hardly  any  doubt  they  would  never 
have  dreamed  of  starting  the  work ;  it  would  never  have  entered 
their  minds  to  ask  for  what  they  planned.  That  was  in  the  very 
last  meetings  of  the  Commi-ssion.  St.  Michael's  College  should 
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always  revere  the  memory  of  James  Brebner,  Registrar  of  the 
University.  Both  at  that  time  and  during  all  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed, his  knowledge,  prudence,  sj'mpathy  and  influence  were  a 
guidance  and  support  that  could  not  be  over-emphasized. 

When  the  priests  realized  where  they  stood  they  laid  the 
matter  before  Father  Gushing  and  Father  Kelly;  they  asked 
them  to  -see  if  the  Commission  would  be  able  and  willing  to  do 
something  for  the  College.  The  Commission  discussed  and  dis- 
posed of  it  in  one  meeting.  The  University  Act  was  all  ready 
to  be  presented  to  the  government. 

They  added  one  clause  at  the  end  of  the  Act ;  this  clause 
enacted  that  whenever  any  federated  College,  which  was  not  an 
Arts  College,  was  teaching  all  the  work  of  an  Arts  College,  the 
University  might  admit  it  to  the  standing  of  an  Arts  College. 
It  did  not  take  note  of  the  difficulty ;  it  could  not  teach  any 
Arts  subjects  until  it  was  an  Arts  College ;  so  how  could  it  ever 
teach  all  the  Arts  work  until  it  was  an  Arts  College  ? 

It  reminds  one  of  a  law  in  a  Western  State  which  W.  H. 
Moore  quotes:  "Where  two  railways  cross  and  two  trains  meet, 
one  on  each  track,  each  train  will  stop  and  remain  standing 
until  the  other  train  passes." 

The  Commission  was  w^illing  and  anxious  to  do  everything 
they  eculd  for  St.  Michael's.  They  thought  that  the  Catholics  of 
Ontario  were  far  below  where  they  should  be  in  higher  educa- 
tion :  they  were  eager  to  do  all  they  could  to  encourage  them. 
They  could  not  make  St.  Michael's  an  Arts  College  like  Univer- 
sity College,  Victoria  and  Trinity :  it  was  only  doing  a  very 
little  of  the  work. 

The  added  clause  in  the  Act  made  it  possible  for  the  Uni- 
versity to  admit  St.  Michael's  as  an  Arts  College  when  it  was 
doing  the  work  of  an  Arts  College.  Behind  the  bare  words  of 
the  clause  in  the  Act  it  was  understood  and  agreed  among  all 
concerned,  the  Commission  itself  and  the  authorities  of  the  Uni- 
versity, that  the  University  Avould  admit  St.  Michael's  as  an 
Arts  College  when  it  was  teaching  the  fours  years  of  Arts.  In  the 
meantime  the  students  of  St.  Michael's  in  Arts  would  enroll  in 
Univer':iity  College.     That  is  how  it  is  that  the  first  graduating 
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class  of  St.  Michael's  in  1910  graduated  as  students  of  Univer- 
sity College. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  anywhere  a  more  shining  example 
of  mutual  trust  and  good  will  than  that  shown  by  the  members 
of  the  Commission  and  by  the  President  of  the  University,  Sir 
Robert  Falconer,  and  by  all  others  concerned.  The  whole  matter 
was  introduced  for  the  first  time,  and  settled  in  a  few  hours. 

For  the  first  class  and  for  some  time  afterwards  the  only 
course  taught  by  St.  Michael's  was  honour  Philosophy.  The 
University  carried  out  its  agreement  during  the  academic  year 
1910-1911,  Father  Nicholas  Roche  representing  the  College  ats 
Superior, 

I  am  writing  on  St.  Joseph's  College.  I  make  no  apology 
for  saying  all  this  about  St.  Michael's  College. 

A  man  could  hardly  write  about  the  anatomy  of  a  leg  or 
arm  without  saying  anything  about  the  rest  of  the  body. 

St.  Michael's  College  was  for  boys  only. 

No  sooner  did  it  become  known  that  St.  Michael's  students 
were  proceeding  to  degrees  in  Arts  than  St.  Joseph's  Convent, 
and  Loretto  Abbey  wanted  the  same  opportunities  for  their 
girls.  They  approached  Sir  Robert  Falconer.  He  could  hold 
out  no  hope  that  the  University  would  ever  admit  both  or  either 
Convent  School  as  Arts  Colleges.  He  suggested  that  St. 
Michael's  College  was  perfectly  free  to  appoint  whomsoever  it 
wished  on  its  staff ;  furthermore  there  were  no  restrictions  on 
where  the  College  classrooms  had  to  be.  St.  Michael's  could 
appoint  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  and  Sisters  of  Loretto  as  Profes- 
sors of  the  College ;  it  could  allow  them  to  teach  in  classrooms  in 
their  respective  convents.  It  was,  as  he  said,  only  a  suggestion. 
As  far  as  concerned  the  University,  St.  Joseph's  and  Loretto 
had  no  existence ;  if  any  girls  became  students  of  the  University 
in  Arts  they  would  have  to  come  as  students  of  St.  Michael's; 
they  would  pay  their  fees  to  St.  Michael 's. 

The  suggestion  of  Sir  Robert  was  followed.  On  the  part 
of  St.  Joseph 's  the  negotiations  were  carried  on  by  Mother  Irene 
and  Sister  Perpetua.  It  was  not  long  before  Sister  St.  John 
came  along. 
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It  would  take  too  long  to  recall  the  splendid  work  done  by 
so  many  sisters  in  St.  Joseph's  College.  I  am  sure  none  of  them 
will  mind  when  I  single  out  Sister  St.  John  as  the  great  inspir- 
ation over  all  the  years,  of  St.  Joseph's  College. 

In  this  jubilee  volume  it  is  fitting  and  due  to  place  on 
record  a  few  of  the  names  of  those  associated  with  the  College, 
who  have  done  so  much  to  make  it  what  it  is  to-day,  the  late 
Sisters  Perpetua  and  Austin;  Sister  Mary  Agnes,  Sister  M. 
Bernard  and  Sister  M.  St.  John. 


CONVOCATION  HALL,  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
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ST.  JOSEPH'S   COLLEGE,  A  TRIBUTE 

MRS.  F.  JAMES  CARSON,  Ph.  D.,   (Viclorii  Mueller) 

IN  1911  the  Community  of  St.  Joseph  answered  the  need  for 
the  expansion  of  facilities  for  Catholic  education  for  women 
at  the  College  level  by  establishing  St.  Joseph's  College,  affili- 
ated with  St.  Michael's  College  which  is  a  Federated  College  in 
the  University.  The  Institute  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  same 
year  established  Loretto  College  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  College  curriculum  embraced  subjects  in  the  Arts 
faculty;  languages  and  literature,  philosophy,  psychology,  and 
religious  knowledge.  Since  its  opening  days,  St.  Joseph's  has 
striven,  by  training  more  completely  specialized  Sister  Profes- 
sors, by  building  up  an  adequate  reference  library  and  by  tak- 
ing a  progressively  more  active  part  in  all  College  and  Univer- 
sity examination  Board-s,  to  offer  a  fine  opportunity  for  intel- 
lectual work  of  College  calibre  to  its  students.  A  glance  at  the 
list  of  academic  awards  down  through  the  years  bears  testimony 
to  its  excellence.  The  list  of  its  graduates  is  headed  by  Sister 
Mary  Agnes  Murphy  (1914),  who  was  for  many  years  the  Head 
of  the  French  Department  of  the  College  and  a  mo-st  highly  es- 
teemed member  of  the  staff.  The  first  lay  graduate  is  Made- 
leine Burns  (Mrs.  Christopher  Fraser)  and  in  all  there  have 
been  some  five  hundred  graduates  from  the  College,  together 
with  many  girls  from  many  provinces  and  from  United  States 
and  from  overseas  who  were  in  residence  from  one  to  three 
years. 

St.  Joseph's  extra-curricular  activities,  the  Chapel,  Re- 
treats, Discussion  Groups  and  Days  of  Recollection,  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Sodality,  Debating,  Dramatics,  Language  Clubs, 
Athletic  Sports  and  Tournaments,  Social  functions  with  attend- 
ant committee  responsibilities,  all  have  been  planned  to  develop 
the  whole  girl  and  have  been  adapted  to  the  new  problems  and 
needs  of  the  modern  student. 

Physically,  St.  Joseph's  first  residence  was  the  Convent; 
then  followed  a  trinity  of  abodes:  1917,  25  Queen's  Park;  1922, 
66  St.  Albans  Street;  1923,  89  Breadalbane  Street ;  and  finally 
in  1928,  the  lovely  present  home   on   Queen's   Park   Crescent. 
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During  the  early  years  lectures  were  given  in  class-rooms  of  the 
College  School  and  later  at  the  present  College. 

But  after  all,  in  the  field  of  the  education  of  man  ''who 
was  made  by  God  for  God"  it  is  not  the  buildings,  it  is  the 
teachers  who  play  the  preponderant  role.  The  impact  of  the 
personality  of  the  teacher  upon  the  whole  personality  of  the 
student  is  the  primary,  important  element  of  any  educational 
institution.  And  St.  Joseph's  has  been  abundantly  blessed  with 
fine  teachers.  The  Deans  of  the  College :  1911-1914,  Sister  M. 
Perpetua;  -16,  Sister  M.  Austin  (d.  Feb.  2,  '16)  ;  -29,  Sister  M. 
Perpetua  (d.  March,  2.  '38);  -33,  Sister  St.  John;  -35,  Sister 
Mary  Augusta ;  -41,  Sister  M.  Bernard ;  -48,  Sister  St.  John ;  -51, 
Sister  M.  Blandina,  together  with  the  other  members  of  the 
staff.  Sisters  Mary  Agnes,  Dominica,  Marie  Therese,  St.  Peter, 
Mary  Bernita,  Agnes  Joseph,  Geraldine  and  Corinne,  and  out- 
standing lay  Professors,  including  dear  Mile.  Le  Prevost,  Paris, 
France;  Miss  R.  Agnew,  M.A.,  Toronto;  Mrs.  E.  O'Driscoll  Pul- 
len,  M.A.,  Cork;  Mrs.  Clare  Reidl,  M.A.,  Marquette,  Milwaukee; 
Mrs.  Kathleen  Young,  M.A.,  London,  England,  will  be 
remembered  by  St.  Joseph's  girls  for  the  personalities  they  were, 
and  for  their  loving  guidance.  The  inspiration  and  example  of 
the  Sisters  upon  their  students  is  evidenced  particularly,  too,  by 
the  large  number  of  College  girls  who  have  entered  the  religious 
life  in  the  Community  of  St.  Joseph  and  in  numerous  other 
Communities. 

"By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them". — The  ever-increasing 
registration,  the  alert  and  aware  graduates,  now  as  Sisters,  wives 
and  mothers,  in  the  professions,  in  business  and  in  the  com- 
munity, all  bear  witness  to  the  care  and  competence  of  their 
teachers  and  to  the  high  esteem  in  which  their  Alma  Mater  is 
widely  held. 

Now  on  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Community  in  Canada, 
and  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  College, 
its  graduates,  its  students  and  its  friends  send  happy  congratu- 
lations for  work  well  done,  and  join  in  wishing  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph  ' '  Ad  multos  annos ' '  for  future  achievements  and  success 
at  St.  Joseph's  College. 


Editor's  note:  We  proudly  include  Dr.  Victoria  Meuller  Carson 
among  the  Lay  Professors  on  the  Staff  of  St.  Michael's,  who  left 
a  deep  impression  on  St.  Joseph's  students. 
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MY  THOUGHTS  GO  BACK 

BERNITA  MILLER,  M.A. 

THE  arms  of  the  great  elms  on  St.  Albans  street  were  chained. 
In  Queen's  Park  there  was  a  clump  of  trees  whose  easy  sym- 
metry I  used  to  wonder  at.  Those  trees  were  part  of  our  view 
from  the  room  on  the  top  flat  when  I  was  in  second  year,  and 
where  Menie  and  Jennie  and  I  hid  a  dime  under  a  broken  tile 
in  the  fireplace  for  some  future  finding.  Over  the  fireplace 
was  the  inscription,  "Much  Reading  Maketh  Wise".  At  a  win- 
dow in  the  trunkroom  I  used  to  stand  and  tell  myself,  "The 
mountains  are  down  that  way"  when  I  was  homesick  for  Penn- 
sylvania, but  I  found  out  later  that  this  window  faced  west. 

There  was  much  to  love  and  to  enjoy.  I  liked  to  bundle  a 
breakfast  roll  and  a  banana  in  the  sleeves  of  my  gown  for  a  late 
sleeper,  liked  using  a  late  leave  up  to  the  last  minute.  Skating 
to  music  in  the  Arena  left  the  ice-tingly  feeling  that  made  the 
house  seem  nice  and  warm  when  you  returned  and  sat  down  to 
chat  in  the  dean's  office  under  the  staircase.  What  a  lovely 
staircase !  I  can  hear  Helen  Dolan  calling  down  it  from  the  top 
floor  *'Id  LOVE  to  go",  when  the  phone  rang  in  the  common 
room  in  the  basement.  Dancing  in  the  common  room  after 
supper  was  regular, 

I  loved  school.  There  was  always  another  door  opening 
into  the  past,  and  the  past  was  forever  new.  In  the  seminar  on 
19th  Century  Thought  at  University  College,  I  was  the  only 
Catholic,  and  there  I  learned  that  I  must  defend  my  own  re- 
ligion or  run  the  risk  of  losing  faith.    I  think  the  enormous  pro- 
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cess  of  defence  helped  to  clarify  my  own  thinking  at  the  same 
time  that  it  may  have  annoyed  others,  for  I  was  in  many  ways 
an  "upstart".  Defending  friends  or  defending  democracy  from 
the  debating  floor,  I  was  explosive. 

In  the  University  library  I  felt  subdued.  The  drop  in  at 
the  College  Chapel  and  the  trips  to  Precious  Blood  Convent  at 
examination  time  were  full  of  peace.  Newman  Club  teas  were 
far  from  peaceful.  More  exciting  than  the  dances  were  the 
lending,  borrowing,  and  mating  of  parts  of  outfits,  and  of  es- 
corts, that  preceded  the  dances,  and  the  after-talks  in  small 
groups  when  the  house  hushed.  Many  of  us  fell  in  love  several 
times. 

There  was  good  satisfaction  in  the  intellectual  arguments 
we  had  with  the  Sisters  and  with  each  other.  To  me  these  argu- 
ments were  regular  as  meals  and  probably  more  frequent, — 
Sister  Bernard  and  Sister  Mary  Agnes  will  recall  this.  I  re- 
member the  satisfaction  in  creative  activity — in  culling  a  poem 
while  walking  round  the  block  in  the  snow  at  twilight  with 
Jennie,  and  in  writing  a  children's  play  for  University  Settle- 
ment House  during  vacation  and  working  a  year  of  Saturdays 
there  at  producing  it.  Tutoring  for  a  college  play  in  first  year, 
Sister  St.  John  struggled  to  get  me  to  say  ''father"  correctly, 
and  when  I  went  home  on  "vacation"  the  family  struggled  to 
"re-correct"  it.  I  revelled  in  the  phrases  of  Shakespeare  and 
Newman. 

So  went  the  ups  and  downs  of  a  bookworm,  learning  to  make 
friends  outside  the  family  circle.  I  am  grateful  for  this  learn- 
ing, which  was  far  over  and  above  the  knowledge  I  went  out  to 
get. 
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COLLEGE  DAYS 

KATHLEEN  CAHILL  DUNPHY,  B.A. 

WHY  do  you  ask  me  that,  Sister  ?  Why  do  you  ask  what  St. 
Joseph's  College  meant  to  me?  You  should  know  I  can't 
answer  that.  It  is  almost  like  someone  asking  you  what  your 
mother  means  to  you.    It  is  just  as  hard  to  explain. 

How  can  I  tell  you  how  I  felt  when  I  first  arrived  at  the 
College?  There  I  was,  an  American,  in  another  land  and  alone 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  Quite  suddenly  my  sister  deposited 
me  in  the  big  house  on  Queen's  Park,  said,  "Good-bye,  be  good," 
and  left  me  to  face  the  great  unknown  on  my  own — me  who  had 
rarely  ever  seen  a  nun  in  my  life  and  who  had  grown  up  in  a 
small  town  where  I  had  always  known  everyone  and  had  eight 
older  brothers  and  sisters  to  make  up  my  mind  on  just  about 
everything.  I  wished  they  were  there  to  tell  me  what  to  do  next. 

But,  as  it  turned  out,  I  didn't  need  them.  The  big  door 
of  the  college  opened  and  closed  behind  me,  and  there  was  a  nun 
who  swooped  down  upon  me  (or  so  it  seemed  at  the  time)  and 
said,  "We  are  glad  to  have  you,  Kathleen,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  be  happy  here."  There  was  another  who  said,  "I  know  you 
will  like  your  roommates"  and  another  little  sister  who  whisper- 
ed for  me  to  wait  a  minute  and  brought  back  a  plate  of  candy, 
"for  the  poor  little  thing  after  travelling  so  far." 

So  now  you  see  the  pattern  of  the  next  four  years.  Four 
years  which  no  one  can  ever  steal  from  me,  which  I  shall  remem- 
ber and  thank  God  for,  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  can  remember 
every  moment  of  them  and  I  can  remember  no  moments  of  un- 
happiness,  except  those  caused  by  myself. 

I  remember  how  frightened  and  awed  I  was  of  the  Sisters 
at  first.  How  I  thought  they  were  probably  infallible  on  just 
about  everything.  (I  found  out  later  they  were  wrong  about 
many  things.— Like  saying  we  should  be  at  classes  on  time  and 
not  letting  us  stay  out  all  night  if  we  wanted  to,  and  making  us 
take  our  rubbers  off  outside  instead  of  letting  us  walk  across 
the  nice,  polished,  hardwood  floors  with  them  on!) 

There  were  four  of  us  in  a  big  room  the  first  year,  remem- 
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ber  Sister?  I  am  sure  you  do,  because  you  often  had  to  climb 
the  long  stairs  up  to  the  third  floor  to  tell  us  to  be  quiet,  three 
Americans  and  Cuca  who  was  from  Puerto  Rico. 

Perhaps  it  happens  everywhere  that  girls  hit  it  off  the  first 
night  they  meet.  Perhaps  other  girls  too  have  laughed  them- 
selves to  sleep  that  first  night  away  from  home  instead  of  cry- 
ing, but  to  me  it  seemed  like  a  kind  of  miracle.  In  fact  the  en- 
tire thing  seemed  that  way,  for  by  the  third  day  you  couldn't 
have  dragged  me  away. 

I  discovered  the  miracle  of  a  chapel  right  in  the  same  house, 
of  Complin  in  the  evening  and  of  sitting  in  the  common  room 
talking  with  you  Sister,  our  dean,  and  the  other  girls.  Shortly 
the  house  filled  with  girls,  newcomers  and  oldtimers.  Girls 
from  all  over  Canada  and  other  countries.  Suddenly  we  all 
knew  each  other  and  that  was  the  end  of  the  beginning. 

After  graduation  mother  told  me  that  no  friends  I  would 
make  in  the  future  would  ever  be  quite  the  same. 
She  was  right.  We  had  lived  together  so  happily.  Somehow 
there  never  was  a  question  of  money  or  po.sition  in  the  house. 
You  might  find  out  accidentally  that  some  girl  came  from  a 
wealthy  family,  but  you  could  hardly  believe  it.  Wasn't  h.er 
room  as  small  if  not  smaller  than  mine? 

But  that  is  not  the  greatest  thing.  It  is  this.  There  was 
no  gossip  among  us.  I  don't  know  why.  No  one  ever  said 
'don't  gossip' — it  was  just  an  unwritten  law  which  was  not 
trespassed. 

As  for  me,  my  life  was  changing.  I  lived  in  an  atmosphere 
where  our  religion  was  the  primary  factor.  I  learned  things 
about  the  Church  I  had  never  suspected  and  my  outlook  on  life 
took  shape  and  became  something  definite.  Everything  we  were 
taught  added  up  to  the  same  point :  ' '  We  don 't  care  what  you 
do  after  you  leave  here  as  long  as  you  are  a  good  Catholic." 

The  priests  at  St.  Michael's  and  the  Sisters  at  the  College 
can  be  thanked  by  us  in  only  one  way  for  the  hours  of  unselfish 
labor  they  devoted  to  us,  and  we  all  felt  it.  The  only  way  is  to 
carry  with  us  the  principles  and  truths  they  instilled  in  us,  and 
to  live  by  them.  You  told  us  it  would  be  hard  and  we  thought  you 
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were  being  dramatic,  because  we  were  anxious  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge a  non-Christian  world  would  throw  at  us.  Again  you  were 
right,  Sister.  It  is  so  easy  to  slip  into  the  groove  the  world  has 
carved  for  u-s  and  forget  those  four  years ! 

The  years  passed  quickly,  oh  so  quickly!  One  day  it  was 
over,  the  dances  at  St.  Mike's  and  the  University,  the  debates, 
the  midnight  parties  in  each  other's  rooms,  the  hour-long  dis- 
cussions on  life  and  what  we  were  going  to  do  with  it,  the  late 
leaves  cancelled  because  we  had  broken  curfew,  the  rustling  of 
cassock  or  robe  as  a  nun  or  priest  walked  in  to  begin  classes,  the 
bell  ringing  through  the  halls  to  call  us  to  Mass,  the  strange 
tenseness  and  yet  closeness  of  exam-time  when  we  prayed  for 
each  other  and  the  nuns  prayed  for  us  all. 

We  had  to  say  good-bye  and  it  is  always  hard  to  say  good- 
bye to  so  much  happiness.  But  I  felt  as  a  gambler  must  feel 
when  he  rakes  in  a  pile  of  chips.  I  was  the  winner.  I  had  won 
much.  I  had  lived  in  another  country  and  could  call  it  home, 
I  found  out  what  '  curling '  meant  and  what  the  '  bush-land '  was, 
I  discovered  the  thrill  of  hockey  games  and  the  unimportance 
of  international  borders.  We  had  come  here  from  the  States  to 
be  greeted  wath  love.  We  would  leave  it  with  dragging  feet 
and  a  lonely  heart  to  leave  so  much  behind.  I  found  nuns  are 
wonderful  people  (and  quite  human,  after  all)  and  I  found 
that  I  would  someday  want  a  son  of  mine  to  be  a  priest  of  the 
Congregation  of  St.  Basil.    And  I  found  my  husband. 

You  see,  I  told  you  I  couldn't  do  it,  Sister.  I  told  you  I 
couldn't  tell  you  how  I  felt  about  the  College.  Why,  I  haven't 
even  scratched  the  surface.  But  I  can  tell  you  this,  plain  and 
simple.  There  were  two  things  I  loved— the  chance  to  learn  to 
live  so  closely  to  God  and  the  opportunity  for  a  fine  education ; 
and  two  things  I  hated— figs,  and  graduating ! 
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TORONTO. 


THE  PAST  IN  A  BOOK  OF  THE  FUTURE 

IT  is  a  learned  and  laborious  task  to  write  a  review  of  a  book 
before  the  critics  themselves  have  passed  judgment  on  it,  but 
it  is  quite  another  thing  to  write  the  review  of  a  book  before  the 
author  has  written  it.  Indeed  it  is  unlikely  that  this  book  will 
ever  be  written ;  nuns  do  not  take  readily  to  writing  Memoirs, 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  I  shall  ever  write  mine.  But,  just  in 
case,  in  my  great  old  age,  it  should  be  "laid  upon  me",  as  the 
Irish  say,  to  write  my  Recollections  of  the  College,  it  is  well  that 
I  should  plan  ahead. 

My  first  chapter  will  plunge  in  medias  res  in  the  best  liter- 
ary fashion,  and  will  be  entitled  ''Peggy's  Aunt",  or  perhaps 
' '  Higher  Mathematics ' ' ;  for  if  it  had  not  been  that  my  best 
friend,  Margaret  Calvert,  was  not  only  a  mathematician  of  pro- 
mise but  the  eldest  niece  of  one  of  the  University  Sisters,  I  might 
not  have  known  about  the  College  Department  in  St.  Joseph's 
until  I  was  quite  old,  say  ten  or  eleven.  As  it  was,  I  was  seven 
when  I  became  intimate  with  the  College  classrooms,  at  least  one 
of  them.  For,  among  Sister  Germaine's  First  Graders  Mar- 
garet Calvert  was  the  best  at  adding  together  long  strings  of  fat 
numbers  and  getting  the  correct  answers ;  and  when  my  friend 
had  excelled  her-self ,  Sister  would  tell  her  that  she  could  take  her 
scribbler  with  all  its  honourable  decorations  up  to  Sister  Mary 
Agnes  at  noon  to  show  her.  And  then  she  would  say:  ''And 
what  little  girl  would  you  like  to  take  with  you?"  and  my  loyal 
friend  would  always  choose  me,  though  my  mathematics  left 
much  to  be  desired.  Showing  off  to  an  admiring  aunt  was  al- 
ways an  interesting  occasion  even  for  the  also-ran  companion ; 
and  indeed  Sister  always  made  me  as  welcome  as  if  I  too  had 
been  her  niece ;  and  after  she  had  inquired  for  my  grandmother, 
who  was  her  mother's  neighbour,  and  for  my  aunts  who  were  her 
friends,  we  would  proceed  to  the  business  of  addition.  Peggy's 
aunt  may  have  been  an  extraordinarily  learned  person,  as  Sister 
Germaine  used  to  say  she  was,  who  gave  lectures  (and  in  a  foreign 
language  too)  to  the  gowned  ladies  who  were  a  mysterious  and 
awe-inspiring  part  of  the  convent,  but  we  were  not  awed,  Mar- 
garet and  I,  by  either  the  professor  or  her  classroom,  with  its 
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funny  chairs  and  its  lack  of  desks.  A  very  small  backward  leap 
landed  one  right  in  the  middle  of  the  chair,  and  one's  scribbler 
fitted  easily  on  its  one  wide  arm.  After  Sister  had  admired 
Peggy's  unparallelled  addition,  she  would  turn  to  mine,  which 
was  also  unparallelled !  And  more  than  once  I  had  a  lesson  in 
higher  mathematics  from  a  university  lecturer  in  a  university 
classroom  and  in  a  select  class  of  two,  before  I  had  left  First 
Grade.  I  ventured  one  day  to  tell  Sister  Mary  Agnes  that  I  was 
better  at  reading  than  at  doing  sums ;  and  after  that  our  visits 
to  the  Halls  of  Learning  included  a  showing  off  of  reading  too, 
a  courte-sy  which  had  not  been  in  Sister  Germaine  's  plan !  I 
have  puzzled  since  about  where  that  classroom  was.  I  think  it 
couldn't  have  been  one  of  the  cluster  around  what  is  now  the 
Principal's  office,  for  I  remember  going  upstairs.  It  wasn't  the 
typing  room,  unless  the  shape  of  that  room  has  changed  since 
then,  for  it  is  of  a  room  squarish  and  bright  that  I  have  a  me- 
mory. Sister  herself  thinks  it  might  have  been  a  part  of  what 
is  now  the  Commercial  classroom,  though  she  tells  me  that  often 
in  those  days  before  the  College  had  yet  found  a  home,  she  taught 
in  the  gallery  of  the  auditorium. 

Chapter  Two  will  be  called,  "The  School  within  the  School 
within  the  School"  and  will  be  historically  perfect— and  chrono- 
logically p^K^perfect.  Many  authors,  I've  noticed,  begin  by  cap- 
turing the  readers'  imaginations  with  a  bit  of  human  interest 
and  then  back  up  for  the  necessary  identifications  and  alloca- 
tions. I  shall  have  to  explain  how  St.  Jo-seph's  College  was  a 
part  of  St.  Michael's  College,  which  was  a  part  of  the  University 
of  Toronto.  Perhaps  I  shall  have  my  amanuensis  write  this 
chapter ;  at  least  I  shall  have  her  look  up  all  the  dates  and  data, 
while  I  introduce  those  sisters  who  are  connected  with  the  early 
days  of  the  College.  Of  course  I  shall  not  write  the  book  at  all 
until  I  am  very  very  old  so  that  I  can  really  write  with  warmth 
about  how  we  loved  them  and  of  how  good  they  were ;  and  they 
will  not  be  embarrassed,  because  they  will  be  with  God  by  then. 

I  suppose  I  should  start  with  Sister  Austin  and  Sister  Per- 
petua,  because  they  were  really  the  "charter  members",  and 
Sister  Perpetua  was  dean  when  I  myself  w^as  at  College ;  but  in 
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my  own  chronology  this  does  not  fit.  Sister  Austin  had  died 
before  I  started  to  school,  and  my  earliest  recollection  of  Sister 
Perpetua  is  later  than  my  memories  of  the  other  sisters.  I  think 
I  shall  be  tempted  to  start  with  Sister  Bernard,  not  be- 
cause I  call  her  Sister  Superior  now,  but  because  she  had  been  in 
class  with  my  Mother  and  wa-s  a  part  of  that  marvellous  class 
picture  which  hung  in  my  Mother's  bedroom  with  all  its  little 
ovals  of  her  school  friends  and  with  all  sorts  of  bedtime  stories 
clinging  to  each  oval.  I  had  been  to  see  Sister  Bernard  indeed 
before  I  ever  went  to  school  at  all.  Yet  my  full  chapter  about 
her  will  be  a  somewhat  late  one,  for  my  first  vignette  of  her  will 
detail  a  day  in  my  second  year  at  College.  It  will  be  a  sketch  of 
a  late  four  o'clock  lecture  one  dusky  evening  when  we  sat  spell- 
bound in  the  "French  Room"  (now  the  typing  room)  and  knew 
all  too  well  what  Aristotle  had  meant  by  the  "katharsis  of  pity 
and  terror".  I  had  read  Le  Juif  Polonais  without  turning  a 
hair  before  that  class,  and  a  few  years  later  I  was  to  see  Sir  John 
Martin-Harvey  play  its  title  role*,  but  that  night  I  really  was 
the  fear-riddled  burgomaster.  1  knew  too  that  night,  that  Aris- 
totle and  his  successors  had  been  right,  when  they  had  insisted 
that  vicarious  and  artistic  purgation  of  fear  is  its  own 
satisfaction,  for  when  the  light  had  waned  almast  completely 
and  the  hour  of  five  had  struck  unheeded,  we  begged  to  go  on, 
and  without  lights !  And  Sister  Bernard  obligingly  finished  the 
discusdon  in  the  almcst-dark!  I  will  have  difficulty  allocating 
that  chapter  in  space  as  well  as  in  time,  for  I  will  want  to  talk 
about  Daudet  classes  too  and  how  we  really  felt  the  mistral  and 
ached  with  la  nostalgic,  but  the  Provencal  zephyrs  are  to  me  the 
springtime  breezes  that  blew  in  the  open  windows  of  the  big 
southwest  room  that  was  (and  still  is)  Sister  Bernard's  class- 
room at  "29".  But  I  shall  not  worry  about  proper  sequences 
until  I  get  to  the  book  itself,  and  that  will  be  many  years  hence. 
I  will  already  have  talked  of  Sister  Mary  Agnes  in  Chapter 
I,  and  I  shall  not  say  too  much  about  Sister  St.  John  in  this 
chapter,  because  my  first  impression  of  her  is  linked  with  an- 
other childish  recollection  of  the  College  classrooms  at  the  Con- 


*   The  English  version  is  called  "The  Bells."     I  think  it  must  have 
been  in  the  early  30's  that  it  came  to  the  Royal. 
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vent.  This  time  the  impression  was  much  less  pleasant.  I  will 
tell  about  it  in  Chapter  Three,  which  I  shall  maybe  entitle 
''Poetic  Pilgrimage",  with  Professor  Diltz'  permission. 

Sister  Imelda  was  teaching  the  Third  Class  (now  grades  5 
and  6)  when  I  reached  that  important  stage.  By  the  time  I 
write  my  book  no  one  will  remember  Sister  Imelda,  I  am  afraid, 
so  I  will  have  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  and  patience  making 
her  live  on  my  pages.  That  is  the  part  of  the  book  that  I  shall 
most  enjoy,  for  I  loved  Sister  Imelda.  And  if  in  this  episode 
she  appears  severe,  it  is  only  because  the  printed  word  cannot 
carry  the  facial  expression  that  was  so  kind  and  twinkling  that 
it  softened  the  import  of  her  frequent  rebukes  and  sermons. 
Perhaps  I  should  have  an  illustration  of  her,  complete  with  the 
glasses  that  she  only  wore  on  terrible  occasions  and  her  mouth 
drawn  wide  out  in  a  disparaging  straight  line  and  her  cheeks 
making  an  inverted  box  pleat  around  it.  And  the  caption  under 
it  will  be  ' '  And  you  that  have  inherited  the  brains  of  the  North- 
graves!"  (or  the  Murphy's  or  the  O'Connors.). 

My  episode  will  be  about  the  poem  I  wrote  and  of  how  I 
showed  it  to  my  friends,  reluctantly,  of  course! — and  of  how 
Audrey  Dill  showed  it  to  Sister,  while  I  pretended  I  was  dis- 
mayed. A  day  or  so  later  Sister  Imelda  called  me  to  her  desk 
at  noon.  She  had  shown  the  verse  to  Sister  St.  John,  who  had 
charge  of  the  Lilies  at  that  time,  and  Sister  St.  John  had  said 
she  would  print  it,  and  I  could  tell  my  mother  I  was  going  to 
have  a  poem  in  the  Lilies,  and  me  so  young !  My  mother  was 
duly  impressed  but  my  father  unduly  so.  But  alas  for  pride,  a 
week  or  so  later  I  was  summoned  to  the  teacher's  desk  again, 
early  in  the  morning  this  time.  Sister  St.  John,  it  was  alleged, 
could  never  print  so  weak  and  limping  a  rhyme  in  a  magazine 
like  the  Lilies.  Had  I  already  told  my  mother  about  it?  And 
my  Father?  Hmm,  well  that  was  a  pity;  but  I  could  have  the 
morning  off  to  write  another  poem,  better,  mind  you,  better 
thoughts  in  it,  better  rhyme,  better  metre,  and  on  any  subject 
I  chose.  I  was  to  go  into  the  University  Room  across  the  hall 
(now  beside  the  Principal's  office)  and  I  could  take  pencils  and 
paper,  all  I  needed.  The  poem  was  to  be  done  by  eleven.  There 
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never  was  a  room  so  lonely  and  empty  as  that  one.  None  of  the 
nice  black-gowned  students  that  smiled  and  made  a  fuss  about 
us  little  girls  came  in  all  morning ;  it  rained  outside  and  in,  and 
the  muse  was  off  gallivanting  with  some  one  else  and  never 
came  near  me  at  all.  Sister  Imelda  was  wearing  glasses  when 
she  came  at  eleven  o'clock.  She  ignored  the  tears.  "It's 
just  stubbornness",  she  said,  "You're  too  stubborn  to  write  a 
poem — and  you  with  the  O'Connor  brains  at  your  disposal!" 
I  had  lost  faith  in  the  brains,  but  not  she.  "Go  and  ask  for 
Sister  St.  John  in  the  Front  Hall  and  tell  her,  miss,— tell  her 
you're  too  stubborn  to  write  poems."  I  was  so  glad  to  be  free 
of  the  terrible  empty  room  that  I  sped  through  the  music  hall 
with  relief,  but  while  the  Sister  Portress  rang  for  the  Editor  of 
the  Lilies,  I  had  some  mi-sgivings  again.  My  Daddy  would  be 
terribly  disappointed  and  all  for  a  little  metre  and  a  sloppy 
rhyme.  The  tears  were  pretty  close  again  when  Sister  St.  John 
arrived.  But  no,  she  didn  't  quite  arrive ;  she  stood  at  the  top 
of  the  "Golden  stairs"  in  the  front  hall  and  when  the  Portress 
pointed  to  me,  she  beckoned  me  up  to  her ;  and  while  I  sat  with 
her  in  the  embrasure  of  the  stained  glass  window  on  the  stairs, 
she  assured  me  that  she  was  of  COURSE  going  to  print 
the  poem  with  only  a  few  little  changes  if  I  didn't  mind  them, 
and  that  writing  another  poem  was  entirely  Sister  Imelda 's 
bright  idea  and  not  at  all  necessary,  and  did  I  think  I  could 
stop  crying  long  enough  to  eat  a  few  cookies  and  drink  a  glass 
of  milk  ?  Years  later,  when  my  original  handling  of  Latin  tense 
sequences  threatened  to  create  a  barrier  between  me  and  my 
Latin  professor,  I  used  to  draw  consolation  from  the  memory 
that  once  she  had  fed  me  honey  dew  and  the  milk  of  paradise. 

The  lack  of  proper  accommodation  did  not  seem  to  dim  the 
thrill  of  registering  in  First  Year  Arts.  It  seems  to  me  it  was 
the  Alumnae  Room  which  served  Sister  Perpetua  as  Registrar's 
office  and  Deanery  combined.  I  suppose  I  should  be  bubbling 
over  with  memories  of  those  first  few  months  of  University  life, 
but,  strangely  enough,  the  few  memories  I  have  of  that  year  do 
not  precisely  concern  the  college  classes  and  teachers,  I  was 
busy  those  first  weeks  getting  to  know  Alice  Hayes  and  Margaret 
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Wright.  I  had  been  in  class  with  Allie  from  Baby  class  on,  and 
with  Margaret  all  through  high  school,  but  we  had  never  known 
one  another  well.  I  could  only  hope  they  liked  me  as  well  as  I 
liked  them.  All  of  us  were  drawn  together  soon  enough  in  a 
common  misery,  mathematics  at  U.C.  It  was  so  different  from 
high  school  maths ;  and  the  professor,  a  lady,  so  different  from 
Sr.  Hildegarde.  She  was  like  Sister  in  one  respect :  she  thought 
our  questions  exceedingly  stupid,  but  whereas  Sister  H.,  after 
she  had  raised  her  eyes  and  prayed  aloud  for  patience  ("Oh 
God,  come  to  my  assistance;  0  Lord  make  haste  to  help  me!"), 
would  settle  our  difficulties  with  the  acquired  patience,  our 
Lady-Prof  didn't  seem  to  know  she  could  get  help  from  above, 
and  we  rarely  got  help  from  her.  Sister  Loretto  volunteered  to 
take  us  on.  I  think  my  book  will  have  an  illustration  in  this 
chapter ;  it  will  be  Sister  Loretto  looking  quizzically  at  me  at  the 
blackboard  doing  one  of  those  unspeakable  problems  where  one 
plotted  by  graphs  the  position  of  the  ship  at  sea.  It  will  be  plain 
that  it  was  I  who  was  at  sea,  the  vessel  nowhere.  And  Sister  will 
be  saying,  with  all  a  mathematician 's  scorn  for  the  petty  artist : 
"Ambushed,  eh?  If  I  told  you  to  draw  the  wretched  boat,  I've 
no  doubt  you  could  do  that  nicely ! ' '  But,  though  the  medicine 
was  sometimes  painful,  the  maths  did  improve  and  the  Christ- 
mas Term  exams  were  successful.  That  was  the  year,  however, 
that  Sister  had  that  big  operation.  And  when  she  came  back, 
Reverend  Mother  told  her  there  was  to  be  no  loitering  after  class 
with  dullards,  high  school  or  College.  We  tried  to  be  sympa- 
thetic and  confirm  Reverend  Mother's  wisdom,  but  we  knew  the 
Maths  was  in  a  bad  state.  In  the  end  Sister  herself  had  a  solu- 
tion. Very  canny  it  was — Reverend  Mother  might  have  listened 
to  the  proposal  herself  and  been  none  the  wiser.  "Laws",  she 
said,  as  we  were  leaving,  '  *  any  mortal  body  can  visit  a  nun 
that's  'poorly'  in  the  parlour."  And  visit  we  did — often! 

There  will  be  a  chapter  on  Reading  Room  Ghosts.  For,  as 
the  glass  alley  to  the  school,  so  was  the  Reading  Room  to  the 
College.  The  first  two  gho-sts  might  be,  I  think,  Margaret 
Crummy  and  Grace  Cooney,  third  year  people,  who  told  us 
Freshmen  one  lazy  day  about  the  horrors  and  wonders  of  Phi- 
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losophy  which,  in  those  days,  one  did  not  usually  begin  in  one's 
first  year.  One  of  the  most  important  philosophical  truths, 
Margaret  said,  one  that  everyone  had  to  be  ready  to  prove,  was 
that  mirrors  did  not  reflect  when  no  one  was  looking  into  them, 
and  that  all  nature  retained  its  shape  but  lost  its  colour  under 
the  same  lonely  circumstances.  Of  course,  Grace  supplemented, 
"anyone  would  see  that  such  a  waste  of  God's  infinite  energy 
would  be  contrary  to  the  total  economy  of  nature ! "  In  the  two 
years  of  our  philosophy  neither  Dr.  Phelan  nor  Dr.  Welty  ever 
got  around  to  the  mirrors !  And  then  there  will  be  the  ghosts  of 
Claire  Moore  playing  "Nola"  and  "Tea  for  Two",  and  Helen 
Kramer  playing  and  singing  "Pale  Moon".  When  I  mention 
Helen  I  will  want  to  diverge  and  talk  of  Pride  and  Prejudice 
and  her  ardent  wooing  of  Mary  Coughlin  as  Elizabeth  Bennet, 
and  Marie  Foley's  fine  interpretation  of  the  immortal  Mrs.  B. 
Perhap>3  I  'd  better  have  a  chapter  on  plays ;  May  Benoit  and 
Alice  Gentles  and  Kathleen  McNally  in  Benson's  By  What 
Authority;  and  Connie  Shannon  and  Madeleine  Enright  and 
Helen  Kernahan  and  Marie  Foley  in  The  King's  Whipping  Boy; 
and  then  that  very  telling  performance  one  later  year  of  The 
Poor  Man  of  Assisi,  with  Helen  Grant  as  St.  Francis  and  Chris- 
tine Johnston  as  Lady  Poverty,  and  Pauline  Bondy  as  Brother 
Juniper,  Bernita  Miller  as  the  irate  Papa  Bernadone.  I  had 
graduated  by  then  and  was  spending  all  that  my  slim  salary  al- 
lowed, on  seeing  each  week  what  the  Royal  had  to  offer,  but  1 
think  I  have  rarely  had  a  greater  theatrical  thrill  than  that  of 
the  sudden  transformation,  as  Lady  Poverty  dropped  the  hideous 
enveloping  rags  and  stood  apparelled  in  shining  white  loveli- 
ness. I  suppose  it  was  really  a  prosy  matter  of  sequins  and 
satin  and  Christine's  lovely  dark  gold  hair,  but  it  seemed  like  a 
vision.  Chaucer  must  have  had  in  mind  some  such  shock  of  un- 
expected beauty  when  he  conceived  his  Wife  of  Bath 's  Tale ;  it 
always  reminds  me  of  Christine  and  Lady  Poverty. 

There  are  many  Reading  Room  sprees  and  conversations 
that  will  be  recorded :  the  new  dances  that  we  experimented 
with— "Collegiate",  the  "Charleston",  and  a  terrific  thing 
called  the  * '  Flee  Hop ' '  which,  if  I  remember  rightly,  only  Merly 
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English  and  Camilla  Wright  and  Ida  Wickett  ever  really  mas- 
tered ;  the  speculations  about  costumes  for  the  Hart  House  Mas- 
querade and  about  who  took  whom  to  our  own  St.  Joseph's 
Dance ;  and  one  murky  day  when  my  spare  coincided  with  the 
visit  of  Jeanette  MacDonald  who  was  playing  the  lead  in  Rose 
Marie  and  who  knew  either  Sister  Mary  or  Sister  Mary  Gertrude 
and  came  to  sing  in  our  auditorium  for  them. 

The  move  from  the  Convent  to  the  New  College  came  in  my 
third  year.  And  I  shall  end  my  book  with  that  chapter.  Not 
that  there  are  no  memories  of  the  College — indeed  my  recollec- 
tions of  the  College  are  almo-st  more  than  memories.  They  are 
sometimes  so  real  as  to  be  uncanny;  something  almost  phy- 
sically felt,  something  not  thought  about  but  re-experienced.  I 
live  at  the  College  now — usually  too  busy  to  think  about  the  dear 
dead  past ;  but  sometimes  when  I  least  expect  it  there  will  come 
a  moment  when  the  past  will  simply  crowd  out  the  present.  I 
used  to  notice  it,  for  il^stance,  last  year  when  once  a  week  I  had 
to  give  a  class  in  Koom  12,  that  little  bright  room  at  the  end  of 
the  cross  hall.  It  is  Sister  St.  John's  room  now  and  non  dubium 
est  quin  many  a  case  or  faulty  subjunctive  breathes  its  last 
therein:  but  it  used  to  be  Sister  Mary  Agnes'  room.  And 
when  last  year  I  used  to  go  in  at  two,  especially  in  the  Spring, 
the  sun  would  be  splashing  its  green  gold  over  the  desk  chairs 
and  making  sharp  dark  patterns  on  the  floor.  And  suddenly 
the  old  feel  would  be  there,  and  I  could  almost  turn  to  look  for 
Helen  and  Rachel  and  Alice  and  Mary  and  Marion  and  Bessie 
and  Anita  and  Gladys.  It  would  be  more  natural,  I  would 
think,  to  sit  in  one  of  the  students'  desks  and  listen  to  Sister 
Mary  Agnes  supplement  the  * '  Kastner  and  Atkins ' '  that  she  in- 
sisted was  a  very  cursory  history  of  literature.  There  would  be 
tales  of  the  Precieuses  and  Madame  de  Sevigne,  of  the  Encyclo- 
paedists and  Madame  Necker ;  the  repercussions  of  ''Figaro" 
that  was  both  a  coup  de  theatre  and  a  coup  d'etat,  and  the  signi- 
ficance of  Emile.  Almost  I  could  rhyme  off  the  points  of  Boi- 
leau's  Art  Poetique— almost  I  could  even  reproduce  on  the 
blackboard  one  of  those  superb  charts  of  irregular  verbs  that 
saved  our  lives  each  April. 
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"Kastner  and  Atkins"  is  out  of  print  now,  it  seems,  and 
Sister  Mary  Agnes  says  it  is  a  good  thing  too.  The  double  name 
makes  me  think  of  "Fraser  and  Squair",  the  solid  stand-by  of 
generations  of  grammarians.  But  a  soul-stirring  experience 
which  I  once  had  with  a  "Fraser  and  Squair"  concerns  Si-ster 
Bernard  at  the  other  end  of  the  cross  hall.  I  had  counted  down 
to  the  sentence  which  would  come  to  me,  sentence  13 ;  it  ran, 
"The  older  one  is  the  wiser  one  should  be",  but,  placed  as  it 
was,  occupying  parts  of  two  lines,  it  looked  like  this : 

" 13.     The  older  one  is  the  wiser 

one  should  be." 

The  gentle  reader  will  find  that  clear  enough,  but  I  some- 
how read  only  to  the  end  of  the  line  where  a  defect  in  the  paper 
looked  like  a  period.  Now  there  is  a  special  rule  for  these  "the 
more — the  more"  sentences,  but  I  didn't  use  it  of  course  in  my 
translation,  for  my  sentence  was  just  "The  older  one  is  the 
wdser. "  which  made  perfectly  good  sense  and  was  amazingly 
easy  to  tran-slate.  Sister  Bernard  stopped  me ;  it  was  wrong, 
she  said,  and  when  I  was  puzzled,  she  said  "Read  the  English". 

"The  older  one  is  the  wiser,"  I  said. 

' '  Read  it  all ' '  she  said  inexorably. 

And  then  I  looked  at  the  next  line  and  became  like  the 
universe  in  Donne's  poem,  all  coherence  gone. 

"It  doesn't  make  sense,"  I  said. 

"Perfect  sense." 

"There  are  three  extra  words,"  I  persisted,  "They  spoil  it." 

"Not  at  all.  What's  the  trouble?" 

"Well,  but  Sister"  I  tried  to  explain,  "It's  all  right  down 
to  'wiser' — see,  'the  older  one  is  the  wiser',  but  then  you  have 
*one  should  be'  left  over.    It  must  be  a  misprint." 

Anita  Murphy,  at  this  point,  thinking,  I  suppose,  tliat 
this  was  some  sort  of  joke  I  was  playing,  or  dare,  began  to 
laugh.  Now  w^hen  Anita  laughed  she  really  laughed  heartily, 
and  because  it  was  an  infectious  laugh,  usually  the  rest  of  us 
laughed  with  her.  I  suppose  she  felt  it  coming  on,  and  tried 
to  cover  it  up  with  a  spell  of  coughing,  nudging  me  at  the 
same  time  that  I'd  better  not  go  too  far.     Eventually  Anita 
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betook  herself  out  of  the  room.  1  continued  to  present  my  dif- 
ficulties : 

"I  could  use  one  of  those  extra  words,  the  word  'one';  I 
could  say  'The  older  one  is  the  wiser  one/  but  I've  still  got 
'should  be'  left  over." 

"Read  it  again"  said  Sister  Bernard  in  whom  hope  died 
hard.  I  read  it.  'The  older  one  is  the  wiser  one.  .  .  .should  be.' 

"Don't  keep  pausing  after  'one'",  she  said,  "pause  after 
'is'". 

'"The  older  one  is   the  wiser  one  should  be,'  but 

what  is  the  older  one,  and  what  should  the  wiser  one  be?" 

"Perhaps  it  will  come  to  you  later"  -said  Sister  Bernard, 
"Oladys  will  you  translate." 

It  didn't  "come  to  me"  until  I  was  on  my  way  home  that 
afternoon.  I  lived  in  a  part  of  the  city  to  which,  in  those  days, 
one  had  to  take  a  suburban  car.  I  was  the  only  passenger  that 
day.  And,  since  I  usually  did  some  studying  on  the  long  ride, 
I  took  out  the  Praser  and  Squair.  I  looked  back  at  the  sentence 
of  my  recent  disgrace,  and  this  time,  of  course,  it  was  perfectly 
clear,  and  I  began  to  think  of  my  owlish  questions  and  of  what 
Sister  Bernard's  reactions  must  have  been,  and  then  I  began  to 
laugh — and  laugh,  and  laugh.  The  conductor  began  to  laugh 
in  sympathy.  He  probably  thought  I  was  a  lunatic,  but  at  the 
first  stop  he  came  down  to  me  and  asked  what  was  my  book ; 
I  showed  him  a  prosy  French  grammar.  It  used  to  embarrass 
me  for  months  afterwards  when  he  would  treat  me  with  elabor- 
ate politeness.    I  knew  what  he  thought ! 

Sister  Madeleva's  poems  came  out  that  Spring,  and  Sister 
St.  John  read  some  of  them  to  us  when  Ave  loitered  after  Latin 
classes.  Helen  Grant  somehow  got  the  book  and  one  night 
when  she  had  her  Father's  huge  old  Packard  to  drive  us  home, 
we  parked  on  a  little  side  street — I  think  it  was  Balmuto — 
and  read  Sister  Madeleva.  Now  by  all  the  rules  of  the  psy- 
chologists, I  should  think  of  Sr.  St.  John  and  Helen  Grant 
when  Sister  M's  poems  are  read.  But  no,  my  thought-con- 
nections are  not  according  to  pattern.  It  is  when  I  catch  the 
earthy  fragrance  of  a  Spring  rain  and  of  lilies  that  I  think  of 
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Sr.  Madeleva,  Sister  St.  John  and  Helen  Grant.  You  see, 
while  we  were  reading  the  poems,  Helen  had  an  inspiration  to 
send  Sr.  St.  John  an  Easter  lily,  from  herself  and  me.  I  pro- 
tested that  I  had  no  money.  "I  will  supply  the  money,"  said 
Helen,  "you  can  write  on  the  card,  a  tasty  Easter  greeting, 
sort  of  spiritual,  you  know,  and  in  Latin."  The  plant  was 
bought  and  the  card  written  and  in  due  time  we  were  grac- 
iously thanked  for  the  Easter  gift.  But  alas!  I  heard  about 
my  laboured  Latin  greeting  in  a  private  session  that  was  kind 
but  corrective.  "Your  sequence  of  tenses",  she  said,  "was  al- 
ways original!" 

I  think  this  would  be  too  flippant  a  note  for  me  to  use  as 
the  end  of  my  last  chapter — hardly  a  climax.  In  time  1  will 
think  of  something  more  weighty  I  hope.  Perhaps  I  could  re- 
verse the  order  here,  and  end  with  what  I  thought  to  begin 
with :  the  reflection  that  there  is  a  kind  of  memory  that  is  too 
real  to  be  called  memory  at  all  because  it  is  not  the  thinking 
back  to  past  events  or  the  recalling  of  a  scene,  but  something 
less  deliberate  and  not  at  all  explainable.  As  I  have  said,  it 
may  be  evoked  by  a  strain  of  music  or  the  fragrance  of  a  fam- 
iliar kind  of  face  powder  or  even  the  grotesque  shadows  on 
Sister  Mary  Agnes'  sunny  floor;  and  it  surges  into  one  in  the 
form  of  a  feeling,  creating  all  the  old  atmosphere  and  thought 
patterns,  so  that  the  past  is  just  as  real  as  the  present  and  is 
merging  into  it.  I  hope  that  is  a  little  foretaste  of  the  time- 
lessness  of  eternity  when  our  happiest  memories  will  be  lost 
in  the  all-comprehensiveness  of  God. 

S.G. 
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ST.  JOSEPH'S  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  1854-1951 

HELEN  BOBHL.ER,  B.A. 

IT  SEEMS  difficult  to  believe  that  girls  have  been  graduated 
from  St.  Joseph's  College  School  for  nearly  one  hundred 
years.  Just  ninety-seven  years  ago  this  fall,  the  first  St. 
Joseph's  "College-School"  of  Canada  was  opened.  In  1854, 
three  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  in  To- 
ronto, they  moved  from  their  crowded  little  Orphanage  and 
Mother  House  on  Jarvis  Street  to  the  * '  White  House ' '  on  Power 
Street  just  -south-west  of  the  future  House  of  Providence,  /ind 
in  September  of  that  year  they  opened  their  first  boarding  and 
day  school  for  girls  in  Canada. 

But  it  was  not  until  1863  that  we  come  to  St.  Joseph's  Col- 
lege School,  as  we  know  it  today.  When  the  "White  House" 
became  too  small  for  both  convent  and  .school,  the  Sisters 
planned  to  build  an  extension  of  it  on  the  land  where  the  House 
of  Providence  now  stands.  Their  novena  before  the  founda- 
tion's were  laid  brought  results  beyond  their  fondest  dreams. 
The  Honourable  John  Elmsley  heard  of  the  need  of  the  Sisters 
and  donated  two  acres  of  his  lands,  "The  Clover  Hill  Estate" 
for  a  convent  and  a  school.  In  due  time  adjoining  land  was  ac- 
quired until  the  property  extended  from  St.  Vincent  (Bay) 
Street  to  Surrey  Place,  from  St.  Albans  Street  (Wellesley 
West)  to  Breadalbane.  On  August  13,  1863,  the  Sisters  moved 
into  the  new  building  that  served  as  a  novitiate  and  Mother 
House  in  one  section  and  a  school  in  the  other. 

This  school,  which  had  an  opening  registration  of  about 
twenty  pupils,  became  known  as  St.  Joseph '.s  Academy  for 
Young  Ladies.  A  more  desirable  site  could  not  have  been  chosen 
for  it,  being,  as  it  was,  so  close  to  the  Provincial  University  and 
its  Catholic  college  and  later  the  Provincial  Parliament  Build- 
ings. It  had  the  advantage  too  of  being  situated  in  a  permanent 
residential  locality  near  a  beautiful  park. 

The  first  prospectus  of  St.  Joseph's  Academy  was  sent  out 
in  1866.  It  was  indeed  very  ambitious  and  reflects  the  system 
of  education  in  vogue  for  girls  of  that  time.     The  Academy 
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taught  English,  French,  Italian,  the  three  R's,  History,  Natural 
Philosophy,  Logical  Analysis,  Astronomy,  the  Use  of  the  Globes 
(similar  to  Geography)  and  the  following  artistic  branches: 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  drawing,  painting,  plain  and 
ornamental  needlework,  and  especially  the  making  of  very  deli- 
cate and  lovely  wax  fruit  and  flowers.  Calisthenics  was  a  very 
important  item  engaged  in  once  a  week.  It  involved  formation 
marching,  and  swinging  dumb-bells  and  clubs  in  time  to  music. 
Much  importance  was  attached  to  posture.  There  were  no  or- 
ganized sport^;,  but  the  students  played  an  unorganized  game 
out  on  the  grounds  called  Battenball  which  is  something  like  our 
base-ball. 

The  uniforms  were,  of  course,  very  different  from  the  pre- 
sent-day navy  serge  dress  and  white  collar  and  cuffs  for  winter 
and  the  tunic  and  white  blouse  for  summer.  In  those  days  no 
uniform  at  all  was  worn  on  ordinary  school  days,  when  the  stu- 
dents Avore  any  suitable  dress.  The  uniform  was  reserved  for 
Sundays  and  for  big  school  functions.  The  winter  uniform  con- 
sisted of  a  dark  blue  dress  with  a  black  cape  and  black  bonnet. 
In  summertime  the  young  ladies  wore  a  light  blue  delaine  dres'?i 
with  a  black  silk  mantle  or  cape  and  a  white  straw  bonnet.  Both 
uniforms,  of  course,  swept  the  ground  and  sported  a  frilW  white 
collar,  and  on  festive  occasions  were  set  off  by  white  kid  gloves. 

These  festive  occasions  were  many  and  provided  pleasant 
highlights  in  the  academic  year.  Concerts,  receptions,  teas  and 
sleigh-rides  were  frequent  and  delightful  affairs.  Shrove  Tues- 
day each  year  saw  a  fancy  dress  ball  where  the  girls  cleverly 
portrayed  various  characters.  The  Archbishop  was  a  frequent 
visitor  and  the  students  entertained  him  with  recitations  and 
songs.  We  read  of  Archbishop  Lynch  inviting  the  young  ladies 
of  the  Academy  to  tea  at  the  Bishop's  Palace  on  various  Sunday 
afternoons.  When  Archbishop  John  Walsh  was  appointed  in 
1889  a  concert  was  given  in  his  honour  by  the  pupils  of  the  con- 
vent classes.  One  of  the  greatest  events  was  the  visit  of  the 
Governor-General,  then  Lord  Dufferin.  At  the  reception  in  his 
honour  one  of  the  songs  the  students  sang  was,  "Sitting  on  the 
Stile,  Mary,"  written  by  the  Countess  of  Dufferin. 
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But  the  climax  of  the  whole  school  year  was  Graduation 
and  the  very  complicated  Distribution  of  Prizes  which  was  held 
at  the  same  time.  It  was  a  magnificent  affair,  held  in  June  in 
the  old  school  auditorium  where  the  convent  parlours  are  now. 
All  the  important  clergy  from  the  Archbishop  down  were  there, 
as  were  also  the  Honourable  John  Elmsley  and  frequently  the 
Mayor.  The  ceremony  was  much  the  same  as  now.  All  the  girls 
of  the  school  assembled  on  the  stage  in  uniform  with  the  gradu- 
ates in  front.  There  were,  of  course,  only  a  few  graduates,  and 
not  nearly  as  many  "other  girls:"  But  there  was  a  much 
greater  age  range,  from  little  girls  of  six  to  grown-up  graduates 
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of  sixteen  some  of  whom  put  their  hair  up  and  wore  trains  to 
their  dresses,  which  were  also  very  elaborate.  White  was  worn 
until  about  1876  when  black  became  the  graduation  fashion  until 
the  1890 's;  from  then  until  the  present  day  white  was  always 
worn  at  graduation.  And  the  crowning  of  the  graduates  was  a 
feature  that  has  been  kept  through  the  years. 

Today  we  have  a  Talent  Night  at  the  school,  but  no  big 
ceremony  as  the  presenting  of  scholarships  and  prizes  which  the 
Academy  had  at  graduation  time.  At  the  prize-giving  there 
were  great  musical  displays.  Sometimes  four  pianos  played  to- 
gether in  quartets.  There  were  •simultaneous  long  recitations, 
"thrilling  poems,"  beautiful  singing  and  harp  and  violin  solos. 
Then  the  Gold  Medal  for  Christian  Doctrine  ''donated  by  the 
Pope"  was  presented,  followed  by  the  silver  and  bronze  medals 
for  special  achievements,  and  smaller  prizes,  like  books.  Con- 
current with  the  graduation  and  the  distribution  of  prizes  was 
an  exhibition  in  the  two  parlour-s  of  fancy  work,  sewing  and 
painting.  The  graduation  was  always  held  in  the  Convent  audi- 
torium until  late  years  when  the  large  number  of  graduates  ne- 
cessitated the  engagement  of  Convocation  Hall  at  the  University 
from  1940-1946  and  again  in  1951,  and  Eaton's  College  audi- 
torium from  1947-1950.  Perhaps  some  day  the  graduation  will 
again  be  held  in  the  school  auditorium. 

Then,  as  now,  the  graduates  must  have  felt  a  pang  of  regret 
at  leaving  the  school  that  had  been  home  for  so  many  happy 
years.  One  of  their  most  delightful  memories  would  be  a  mental 
picture  of  the  spacious  convent  grounds.  These  were  much 
larger  then  than  now,  because  the  convent  and  school  were  much 
smaller.  The  grounds  had  many  lovely  features,  including  a 
small  stream,  a  very  attractive  summer  house  with  seats  all 
around  it  at  the  end  of  the  school,  a  boat-swing  outside  the 
boarders'  refectory  and  between  the  chapel  and  St.  Vincent 
Street  a  lovely  grapevine  and  arbour,  an  orchard  with  many  old 
peach,  pear  and  apple  trees,  and  a  vegetable  garden  near  St. 
Vincent  Street  which  was  a  small  narrow  road  but  the  principal 
thoroughfare  of  the  Clover  Hill  district.  Now  there  is  just  a 
tennis  court  between  the  school  and  St.  Vincent  (Bay  St.)  but 
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in  the  early  days  it  was  a  long  walk  from  the  Academy  to  the 
vegetable  garden. 

The  Academy  then,  as  now,  had  a  very  serious  preoccupa- 
tion with  scholastic  standards.  There  w^ere  six  grades,  with 
junior  and  senior  year  to  each,  corresponding  to  our  grades  one 
to  twelve.  The  several  professional  teachers  who  entered  St. 
Joseph's  were  a  most  welcome  addition  to  the  staff.  The  Ac- 
ademy followed  its  own  curriculum  and  had  evolved  a  very  satis- 
factory system  of  education.  A  priest  from  St.  Michael's  Col- 
lege examined  the  students  in  Latin,  Rhetoric,  Euclid,  and  His- 
tory. 

But  St.  Joseph's  began  very  early  to  prepare  its  students 
for  the  state  certificates  of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  The  success 
of  Miss  Gertrude  Lawlor,  a  St.  Joseph's  graduate  of  1882,  in 
trying  and  brilliantly  passing  the  examination  for  a  depart- 
mental second  class  certificate  was  an  incentive  to  her  teachers 
to  install  the  high  school  system  in  the  Convent.  "Thus  St. 
Joseph's  was  among  the  first  Catholic  schools  to  adapt  its  cur- 
riculum to  state  requirements,  while  at  the  same  time  it  kept  in 
the  first  place  the  religious  and  moral  formation  of  the  stu- 
dents." ("The  Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph"  by 
Sister  Mary  Agnas.) 

Soon  afterwards  the  students  were  prepared  for  first  class 
certificates.  In  1907  and  1908  the  Normal  schools  agreed  to  ac- 
cept private  school  students  without  an  entrance  examination,  on 
condition  that  the  schools  be  properly  equipped  for  the  teaching 
of  science,  etc.,  and  that  the  teachers  of  different  departments 
hold  honour  degrees  from  a  university.  Some  of  the  sisters  be- 
gan their  studies  at  the  University  of  Toronto  that  very  year, 
and  although  the  Normal  School  entrance  regulation  soon  laps- 
ed, it  was  considered  advisable  that  they  continue  their  courses 
at  University  College. 

The  steadily  increasing  number  of  pupils  necessitated  many 
additions  to  the  original  school  building  of  1863.  In  1884  the 
music  hall  and  some  of  the  old  wing  classrooms  were  built,  and 
in  1895  the  present  beautiful  chapel  which  has  always  been  an 
integral  part  of  the  St.  Joseph's  school  girl's  life.    In  1911  an- 
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other  wing  was  added  to  the  school,  including  the  auditorium 
and  common  room,  and  the  Academy  became  known  as  "St. 
Joseph's  College  School."  The  lovely  "new  wing",  with  its 
cafeteria,  library  and  gymnasium  and  sunny  classrooms,  was 
built  in  1934.  Over  twenty  classrooms,  as  well  as  science  rooms, 
libraries,  art  studios,  etc.  now  accommodate  six  hundred  pupils. 

Twenty  to  six  hundred !  That  figure  represents  a  history 
of  nearly  one  hundred  years,  a  history  of  hundreds  of  Sisters 
and  girls  who  have  laughed  and  studied  and  prayed  under  the 
roofs  of  St.  Joseph's,  and  come  back  to  the  Convent  during 
later  years  as  Sisters,  as  Alumnae,  as  mothers  enrolling  their 
own  little  girls  in  the  school  they  regard  as  theirs.  It  is  a  his- 
tory full  of  ordinary  and  special  school  days  and  events.  Through 
the  years  lunches  have  been  eaten  in  the  school  lunch  room,  in 
the  boarders'  refectory,  in  the  tea  room  at  No.  90  (in  the  twen- 
ties), in  the  sunny  cafeteria. 

Choral  was  conducted  under  Maestro  Carboni  in  1911,  and 
later  students  will  remember  Mr.  Whitehead,  Mr.  Godfrey  Rid- 
out  and  Sister  Ethelburge.  The  early  calisthenics  and  the  later 
gym  ladders  and  swinging  ropes  have  been  replaced  by  basket- 
ball games  and  exercises  in  the  lovely  new  gym.  Students  now 
run  down  the  "Golden  Stairway"  near  the  auditorium,  once  re- 
served for  teachers  only.  The  students  have  their  own  school 
paper,  "The  Hummer,"  and  this  year  had  their  own  Year  Book. 
The  school  now  boasts  of  a  beautiful  shrine  of  St.  Joseph  on  the 
second  floor  while  an  annual  Brown  and  Gold  Ball,  tea  dances, 
and  a  Student  Council  are  features  of  the  present  school  life. 
Chaplains  have  succeeded  one  another,  from  Father  Frachon 
and  Father  McBrady  to  Father  Burke  and  Father  McCann. 
Among  the  wonderful  Teachers  of  the  past  who  have  prepared 
girls  for  life  are  Sister  Dympna  Stritch,  Sister  Emerentia 
Lonergan,  Sister  Regina  Brennan,  Sister  Hildegarde,  Sister 
Majella,  Sister  Loretto,  Sister  Xaveria,  Sister  Josephine  and 
many  others.  There  have  been  illustrious  graduates,  and  still 
others  who  lived  quietly  and  beautifully.  Friendships,  formed 
at  St.  Joseph's,  have  made  life  just  a  little  lovelier  and  sweeter 
for  hundreds  of  convent  school  girls  down  through  the  years. 
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"I  REMEMBER,  I  REMEMBER" 

GERTRUDE    (O'Connor)   THOMPSON 

TODAY,  my  daughter,  who  is  a  religious  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph,  showed  me  an  old  programme,  unearthed,  one  of 
these  unearthing-days  in  preparation  for  the  centenary  celebra- 
tion of  St.  Joseph's  in  Toronto.  It  was  the  programme  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  St.  Joseph's  in  1901.  On  the  ''Pro- 
gramme of  Entertainment  by  the  Young  Ladies  of  the  Academy" 
one  of  the  attractions  (?)  w-as  a  recitation  "The  Song  of  the 
Mystic",  by  Father  Ryan,  by  one  of  the  pupils— Gertrude 
O'Connor — which  may  explain  why  I  was  asked  to  write  some 
'reminiscences'  of  fifty  years  ago. 

Well,  instead  of  making  me  feel  my  age,  it  has  had  the  ef- 
fect of  making  me  "young  again,  just  for  tonight".  That  en- 
tertainment, for  instance,  recalls  the  style  of  entertainment  pre- 
sented at  that  time  on  the  stage  of  almost  any  ladies'  academy. 
That  day  about  twenty  of  our  students,  arrayed  in  flowing 
Grecian  gowns  (of  cheesecloth,  no  doubt)  pantomined  grace- 
fully while  May  Power  recited,  "The  Bells".  Probably  Minnie 
Urlocker  was  playing  soft  music  in  the  background  as  she  did 
to  my,  "Song  of  the  Mystic". 

Some  years  ago,  in  one  of  my  quarterly  letters  to  Sister 
Leonarda  for  the  "Lilies,"  I  asked  if  any  reader  could  supply 
me  the  words  of  "The  Bells",  some  of  which  had  been  haunting 
my  memory.  A  few  days  later  I  received  a  lovely  letter  from 
a  nun  in  California  Avho  had  seen  my  letter.  She  remembered 
having   taken  part   in   just   such   a   performance  in  her  own 
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academy  and  while  thanking  me  for  recalling  it  to  her  mind,  she 
sent  me  the  words,  typewritten.    Do  you  remember  it  ? 

"Long  years  agone,  a  Southern  artisan,  dowered 
with  the  tender  genius  of  his  clime,  a  dreamy- 
eyed,  devout  and  sad-voiced  man,  cast  with  rare 
skill,  a  wondrous,  tuneful  chime. ' ' 

You  see,  even  the  words  are  musically  put  together. 

I  think  I  could  name  almost  all  of  the  girls  in  that  panto- 
mine.  I  can  see  Mary  Mulcahy  in  the  front  row.  She  is 
Mrs.  Potvin  now  and  has  had  daughters  in  S.J.C.  Her  Aunt, 
Sister  Seraphine,  more  or  less  retired  by  our  time,  presided 
over  the  Study  Hall. 

Our  choral  efforts  were  guided  by  Mrs.  Wyman,  who  had 
two  daughters  in  the  academy,  Lorraine  and  Caro.  In  my 
mind'-s  eye  I  can  see  most  of  the  choristers,— Margaret  and  Josy 
Noble,  Molly  Daly,  Minnie  Morgan,  Grace  Thompson,  Mary 
Venini,  Loretto  and  Frankie  Meehan,  Margaret  and  Annie 
Ingoldsby,  Katie  Tuffy,  Gertrude  Sheppherd,  Geraldine 
Phillips,  Kitty  O'Keefe,  Nellie  Maguire,  Carrie  Murphy,  Mamie 
Flanagan  and  others. 

Gracie  Fields  has  made  a  humourous  record  which  recalls 
another  accomplishment  of  our  "young  ladies",  playing  the 
harp.  In  the  song  Gracie  tells  how  embarrassed  she  was  when 
she  took  her  harp  to  a  party  and  nobody  asked  her  to  play.  I 
don't  know  how  our  girls  managed  at  parties,  but  many,  not  just 
a  few,  played  the  harp  beautifully,  and  the  Academy  Orchestra 
always  included  a  harpist. 

The  music  teachers  that  I  remember  were  Sisters  Loyola, 
Ethelburge  and  Majella. 

Elocution  was  taught  by  Mrs.  Richards.  She  was  most  par- 
ticular and  insisted  that  we  be  heard  as  well  as  seen.  I  can  re- 
member when  I  was  being  rehearsed  for  that  "Song  of  the 
Mystic".  It  was  in  the  old  part  of  the  Convent,  of  course.  Both 
rooms  that  are  now  used  as  Reception  Rooms  were  thrown  into 
one  by  folding  back  all  the  doors.  Mrs.  Richards  would  stand 
in  the  farthest  corner  and  demand  that  I  ^ throw  my  voice'  to 
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Do  You  Reuiembor? 


her.  It  was  quite  a  ball  game.  If  I  didn't  throw  it  far  enough 
it  was  a  foul  ball  for  sure  and  she  kept  me  at  it  until  I  was 
certain  I'd  waken  the  dead. 

I  think  Sister  Loyola  taught  singing  too.  We  had  many 
lovely  voices.  I  can  still  hear  Mabel  Reeves  singing,  "Go  where 
glory  waits  thee".  Mabel  died  while  quite  young,  on  her  honey- 
moon, I  think,  and  with  her  death  a  beautiful  contralto  voice  was 
lest  forever.  Mary  Hughes  was  a  winsome  Irish  colleen  with 
one  of  the  sweetest  of  voices.  She  would  hold  us  enthralled  as 
she  sang,  accompanying  herself  perfectly,  Moore 's  Irish  melodies 
and  some  more  modern.  To  me,  who  had  been  sung  to  sleep 
in  my  babyhood,  to  Moore's  melodies  and  held  breathless  with 
tales  of  banshees  and  Irish  fairy  and  folk  tales,  May  was  the 
personification  of  Kathleen-ni-Houlihan  and  Kathleen  Mavour- 
neen  and  all  Irish  heroines  all  in  one. 

I  must  not  forget  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Octets  on  those  pro- 
grammes. Two  girls  at  each  of  the  four  pianos  presented  octets, 
after  much  practising,  of  course.  By  the  time  the  concert  ar- 
rived, I  think  the  poor  teachers  must  have  been  almost  frantic, 
but  the  final  performance  was  roundly  applauded  by  the 
audiences. 

I  wonder  if  the  students  of  today  have  a  Maple  Leaf  Ball 
each  autumn  and  a  Midnight  Raid  later  in  the  year.  These  were 
the  social  events,—  no  boys  at  the  Ball,  of  course.  On  the  night 
of  the  raid  the  girls  retired  on  time  but  at  the  witching  hour  the 
'white  curtains'  of  the  dormitories  came  awake  and  with  many 
a  giggle  and  thrill  at  the  creaking  of  the  stairs,  the  raiders  pro- 
ceeded to  proceed  to  the  refectory,  where  the  careless  (?)  nuns 
had  left  out  all  sorts  of  cakes,  cookies  and  such.  Back  in  bed 
they  slept  soundly  feeling  adventurous  raiders,  who  had  stolen 
a  march  on  the  poor  sisters  ! ! ! 

Lest  you  think  our  schooldays  were  all  party  days,  I  shall 
tell  you  a  little  of  the  class-room  hours. 

My  own  very  early  schooldays  were  spent  at  St.  Basil's 
School,  which  occupied  about  two  hundred  square  feet  of  the 
Convent  grounds,  at  the  corner  of  Breadalbane  and  St.  Vincent 
Streets.    St.  Vincent  Street  and  Chapel  Street,  which  latter  ran 
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from  St.  Joseph  Street  to  St.  M^ry  Street,  gave  way  to  the  Bay 
Street  extension  some  years  ago.  I  lived  on  St.  Vincent  Street 
where  it  curved  to  Grosvenor  Street,  just  a  few  steps  from  the 
school.  Being  the  fourth  of  five  sisters,  by  the  time  I  reached 
each  class  I  knew  all  of  the  lessons  'off  by  heart',  from  listening 
to  their  recital  at  homework  time  each  night,  so  I  more  or  less 
floated  through  those  years  and  have  few  memories  of  them 
other  than  what  was  in  the  Catholic  Readers  then:  "Matches, 
only  a  penny  a  box"  he  said,  and  "Why  does  God  make  flies 
and  spiders?"  and  "She  was  dressed  for  the  Christmas  party" 
and  of  course  ' '  King  Bruce  of  Scotland " ;  in  fact  I  have,  many 
a  time,  kept  my  children,  and  even  my  children's  children,  quiet 
as  I  retold  these  old  favourites. 

I  went  over  to  the  Convent  when  I  was  in  the  Fourth  Book- 
now  it  would  be  called  Seventh  Grade,  I  think— and  my  first 
teacher  was  Sister  Victoria  (I  had  had  Sisters  Isidore  and  Irene 
at  St.  Basil's). 

After  Entrance  Class  we  were  promoted  to  Junior  Fifth 
and  from  then  on  we  were  'Missed'  by  the  teachers  and  always 
addressed  as  "Young  Ladies".  From  Senior  Fifth  we  went  to 
Junior  Sixth  of  course,  and  from  there  we  emerged  with  a  cer- 
tificate called  "Junior  Leaving"  and  from  Senior  Sixth  we  at- 
tained "Senior  Leaving",  which  was  equivalent  to  the  present 
Senior  Matriculation.  If  one  wanted  to  attend  University  one 
registered  at  University  College,  as  the  federation  did  not  come 
about  until  1913. 

The  classes  were  smaller  in  those  days— in  fact  the  senior 
rooms  would  not  accommodate  more  than,  perhaps,  twenty-five 
pupils,  and  not  all  of  these  graduated.  For  some  reason,  or  per- 
haps I  should  say  for  no  reason,  day  pupils  did  not  graduate 
prior  to  1911.  Incidentally  Blanid  Leonard  was  the  first  day- 
pupil  to  graduate.  If  a  city  student  wished  to  graduate  she 
boarded  for  a  year,  at  least.  Perhaps  that  was  why  we  had 
"Senior  Leaving".  Anyway  day  pupils  left  usually  at  the  end 
of  Senior  Sixth  Class. 

Many  continued  in  the  School  for  a  year  or  two  after  that 
to  finish  in    Music  or  Art.    The  Art   Room   was   in   charge  of 
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Sister  Mary  of  Lourdes,  whom  everyone   adored   and   many   of 
whose  paintings  adorn  the  Convent  walls. 

Lace-making  was  under  the  supervision  of  Sister  Delphine, 
who  also  taught  French  to  all  classes.  Sister  Etheldreda  guided 
our  stitches  twice  a  week  in  Plain  Sewing. 


FATHER  FRACHON 

The  Plain  Sewing  room  was  at  the  head  of  the  first  stairs 
and  all  around  the  big  room  were  easels,  supporting  frames  on 
which  was  stretched  lustrous  silks  or  satin,  upon  which  Sister 
worked  the  most  intricate  embroidery  for  vestments.  Nowadays, 
when  vestment  making  is  almo-st  a  part  of  my  life  in  the  Catholic 
Church  Extension  Auxiliary,  I  realize  the  amount  of  exquisite 
hand-work  that  went  into  those  vestments,  both  in  embroidery 
and  fine  stitching.    Certainly  few  of  us  touched  these. 

The  Chapel  was  fairly  new  and  Sister  Regina,  who  taught 
Senior  Sixth,  (and  a  lot  that  was  not  prescribed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  as  well)  gave  us  lesson-s  in  Architecture,  or 
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at  least  enough  to  familiarize  us  with  the  various  types,  pointing 
out,  with  pardonable  and  just  pride,  the  beauty  of  our  own  Con- 
vent Chapel,  built  correctly  in  every  detail,  with  the  transepts 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  chapel.  No  chapel 
anywhere  is  more  devotional,  I  think. 

Once  a  week  we  had  an  hour  of  Religious  Instruction  by  the 
Chaplain,  Reverend  Father  Frachon,  C.S.B.  He  was  not  young, 
was  very,  very  asthmatic  and  he  spoke  with  so  French  an  accent 
that  about  all  we  understood  of  his  talk  was,  'my  dear  young 
ladies'  but  he  was  a  .saint  I'm  sure,  and  we  got  his  blessing  at 
the  end,  and,  for  very  love  of  him,  we  sat  attentively  anyway. 

Of  course  we  got  good  religious  training  through  all  our 
lessons,  straight  from  the  Catechism  of  Perseverance,  applied  to 
our  daily  living. 

Our  recreation  hours  were  spent  in  the  then  spacious 
grounds,  which  boasted  a  real  orchard,  'where  apples  fell  temp- 
tingly down  at  our  feet  like  apples  of  Eden  so  juicy  and  sweet,' 
and  for  exercise  we  had  after-school  walks  through  the  nearby 
streets  or  around  Queen's  Park,  two-by-two,  with  a  teacher  to 
every  few  couplc'S.    What  would  that  not  do  to  today's  traffic? 

I  could  fill  pages  with  the  names  of  my  fellow  students  but 
space  is  precious  in  this  jubilee  issue  of  the  Lilies.  But  the 
teachers  I  will  mention, — after  Sister  Victoria  came  Sisters  In- 
nocentia,  Austin  and  Regina.  The  Mistresses  of  school  were 
Sisters  Borromeo,  Magdalen  and  Emerentia. 

Many  of  my  cla-ssmates  are  in  the  Order  now  and  I  spend 
many  lovely  hours  Avith  them  still.  I've  mentioned  them  by  their 
school  names.  Perhaps  you  will  realize  that  they  are  now  Sisters 
Bernard,  Leonarda,  Anita,  Margaret  Mary,  Augustine,  Em- 
manuela,  Mary  Gertrude,  Mary  John  (deceased)  and  others. 

Some  of  my  earliest  memories  of  the  girls  include  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  Geraldine  Phillips,  Emily  and  Lou 
Church,  Mary  Cleary,  Alice  Power,  Mary  and  Annie  O'Connor, 
Alberta  Corti,  Rovy  Reath,  Lily  and  Lottie  Rosar,  Carmel 
Sullivan,  Gertrude  Sheppard,  Ethel  Crocker  and  her  twin  sisters, 
Florence  and  Prances,  Angela  Durkin,  Josephine  Petley,  Mable 
and    Florence    Creighton,    Gertrude    and    Clare   Murphy,    Lily 
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Benns,    Elizabeth   Jenkins,    Kathleen   O'Neill,    Lily    Cashman, 

Nelly  Gough  and —  but  if  I  don't  stop  some  place  I 

will  outrun  my  allotted  space. 

Like  the  brook,   I  could  go  on  and  on  forever.    So  God 
bless  St.  Joseph's!  Ad  multos  Annos! 
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REMINISCENCES 

MARY   RYAN  SMITH,   B.A. 

I  have  been  asked  by  my  Alma  Mater  to  write  my  memories  of 
"St.  Joseph  Days"  for  the  centennial  number  of  the  Lilies. 
Far  from  having  to  be  asked,  I  feel  I  might  almost  claim  that 
privilege  as  mine  by  right.  After  all  was  I  not  at  that  dear 
school  for  a  longer  period  than  any  girl  before  or  since— from 
Kindergarten  on  through  College?  To  others  it  w^as  merely  a 
convent  boarding  school— to  Mary  Ryan  it  was  home.  Countless 
others,  of  course,  could  lay  claim  to  far  greater  scholarship  or  to 
greater  accomplishments  and  to  greater  achievements  in  the 
world,  but  I  doubt  if  there  is  one  who  would  contend  with  me 
for  the  unique  position  I  held— that  of  being  the  happiest  child 
ever  to  attend  the  school. 

A  friend  once  told  me  that  I  had  no  sense  of  humor  but  that 
I  had,  to  a  superlative  degree,  that  peculiarly  Irish  trait— drol- 
lery. I  think  perhaps  she  was  right.  I  know  that  everything  I 
vividly  remember  about  my  school  days  has  a  droll  side.  Un- 
fortunately, droll  situations  are  the  most  difficult  to  describe, 
as  I  found  out  upon  trying.  They  require  such  a  delicately  light 
touch  to  prevent  their  heartwarming  appeal  from  becoming 
merely  comic.  I  will  give  you  an  example  of  what  I  mean.  Some 
day  when  you  meet  Sister  Mary  of  the  Nativity  greet  her  with, 
"Not  a  day  goes  over  my  head"— you  will  get  no  further  be- 
fore you  see  her  face  light  up  and  hear  her  amused  chuckles.  As 
children  that  was  the  start  of  our  nightly  scolding  in  the  chil- 
dren's dormitory.  It  always  sent  us  in  helpless  giggles  under 
the  bed  clothes.  Now,  my  point  is,  that  such  trifling  incidents 
are  hard  to  put  across.  No  slightest  criticism  is  meant.  We 
loved  little  Sister  Bernadette  and  we  all  knew— and  the  sweet 
absurdity  of  the  knowledge  delighted  us— that  Sister  was  always 
much  crosser  at  those  who  dared  to  criticize  her  charges  than 
she  ever  was  at  us. 

Then  too  there  was  the  Saturday  night  game  of  "Recep- 
tion" when  Sister  was  at  prayers.  We  dressed  in  the  bed 
clothes  and  solemnly  went  through  a  "Convent  Reception"  and 
the  highlight  of  the  performance  was  the  scramble  to  get  into 
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bed  when  the  door  from  the  Sisters'  wing  gave  notice  of  Sister's 
return. 

I  remember  I  always  insisted  on  being  the  Bishop  because, 
as  I  declared,  I  knew  all  the  questions  and  answers  from — 'My 
children  what  do  you  desire'  to  'Go  then,  my  children,  and  re- 
ceive this  holy  habit'.  The  others  were  divided  into  two  groups 
—those  'entering'  and  those  'making  their  vows'.  All  wanted 
to  enter  because  that  gave  them  a  chance  to  wear  a  train — a  bed- 
quilt — whereas  the  'vowers'  only  carried  a  candle.  The  bishop, 
of  course,  went  all  out  in  the  matter  of  costume.  He  had  his 
pick  of  the  quilts. 

I  distinctly  remember  the  "Old  Chapel"  before  the  pre- 
sent beautiful  one  was  built.  There,  on  my  first  Christmas  at 
the  school  I  showed  my  toys  at  the  crib  and  presented  for  bless- 
ing the  only  doll  that  ever  appealed  to  me.  It  had  already  been 
blessed — for  had  it  not  been  presented  to  me  from  the  tree  by 
Father  Frachon !  The  doll  was  a  jolly  fat  Santa  Claus  with 
long  white  whiskers  etc.  Later,  dear  Sister  Etheldreda,  whose 
exquisite  taste  and  skill  made  the  simple  altar  a  bower  of  beauty, 
repeatedly  repaired  the  whiskers  on  my  Santa  and  patched  his 
garments  for  me.  I  remember  the  present  chapel  being  built. 
It  fascinated  me.  Later  in  it,  I  made  my  First  Communion  and 
was  confirmed  and  was  'angel'  or  'carried  the  basket'  at  many 
a  reception.  In  a  class  room  beneath  the  chapel  I  started  school 
with  dear  Sister  Elizabeth  as  my  teacher.  I  remember  each 
teacher  and  class  room,  Sister  Macaria,  Sister  St.  Joseph,  Sister 
Hildegarde,  Sister  Maxentia,  Sister  Camilla  and  Sister  Austin. 
I  remember  the  girls  of  those  earlier  days  at  school — Carrie 
Murphy  who  was  at  the  school  nearly  as  long  as  I,  and  the 
Sullivans,  Clarks,  Deans,  Powers,  Murrays,  Burns  etc.  and  the 
Ryans— my  sister  and  I.  The  very  names  recall  the  "Reading 
of  marks"  and  the  awarding  or  withholding  of  testimonials  for 
good  conduct.  I  remember  too  in  a  special  way  a  Sister  Regina 
who  taught  the  Senior  Class  and  had  a  brilliant  pupil  whom  I 
greatly  admired,  Hope  Thompson.  Dear  Sister  Regina  always 
called  me  'Polycarp'  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye.  I  was  rather 
accustomed  to  'little  de  Sales'  but  'Polycarp'  was  different.  I 
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looked  it  up  in  the  encyclopedia  in  the  Study  Hall  and  found  he 
had  been  the  Greek  Bishop  of  Smyrna.  I  never  did  know  the 
connection.  Had  Sister  possibly  heard  of  those  Saturday  night 
activities  in  the  dormitory?  My  early  familiarity  with  the  en- 
cyclopedia was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  only  reading  ma- 
terial in  the  Study  Hall.  There  was  a  terrible  custom  in  those 
days— the  library  was  only  open  from  Saturday  evening  until 
Sunday  evening.  Had  I  had  free  access  to  that  library  I 
might  have  developed  into  a  student  or  if  books,  instead  of 
medals  had  been  given  as  awards,  I  might  really  have  striven  for 
them.  We  had  no  books  in  the  children's  play  room  and  a  few 
books  would  have  kept  me  very  quiet  indeed.  Sister  Xaveria 
stands  out  in  my  memory.  She  told  stories  so  beautifully  that 
she  could  quell  the  tumult.  We  were  a  shrill  and  noisy  lot  as 
Camilla  can  testify.  Later  poor  Sister  Emerentia  tried  to 
soften  our  voices.  Shall  I  ever  forget  those  awful  plays !  Agnes 
Repellier  in  a  story  of  convent  days  described  them  as  "con- 
versations between  souls  in  Purgatory  when  none  of  them  had 
sinned  enough  to  be  interesting".  Sister  Emerentia  worked 
hard  on  me  and  because  I  utterly  lacked  musical  ability,  tried 
to  draw  me  out  in  plays  and  recitations.  I  sensed  the  kindness 
of  the  intention  but  deplored  its  manifestation.  How  I  loathed 
them !  I  distinctly  remember  the  worst  one  of  all — Mary  Mag- 
dalen—from her  conversion,  of  course.  I  pleaded  that  my  plain- 
ness and  my  black  hair  unfitted  me  for  the  role.  It  availed  me 
naught.  What  made  it  worse  was  that  the  lovely  and  talented 
Gladys  Kennedy  had  'starred'  in  the  part  the  previous  year.  I 
remember  one  slim  little  saint  in  the  cast,  with  a  high  childish 
voice,  whose  one  line  was,  "He  cured  my  son  John  of  a  linger- 
ing malady".  For  some  reason  that  line  sent  me,  Mary  Magdalen, 
into  gales  of  laughter  each  time  I  heard  it.  Finally  the  word 
"John"  was  omitted  from  the  line  and  I  could  control  myself 
but  we  called  the  poor  girl  "my  son  John"  for  months.  I 
remember  one  evening  when  Sister  came  for  practise  she  found 
Mary  Magdalen  and  a  few  of  the  lesser  saints  playing  'curfew 
shall  not  ring  tonight' — using  the  theatre  curtain  rope  to  swing 
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out  on  to  the  glass  alley.     That  sweet   composure   was   almost 
shattered ! 

When  I  was  going  through  the  various  classes  I  was  also 
getting  to  know  and  love  St.  Michael's  Hospital,  Suiuiyside 
Orphanage  and  the  House  of  Providence  for  these  represented 
to  me,  as  a  child,  the  homes  of  my  relatives  Aunt  de  Sales, 
Aunt  Adelaide  and  Aunt  Immaculate  and  I  visited  them  regu- 
larly. At  the  same  time  my  uncle  Father  Ryan  whom  I  loved 
was  at  the  Novitiate,  and  my  relative  Father  Brennan  of  whom 
I  stood  in  awe,  because  he  looked  like  one  of  the  prophets, 
was  at  St.  Michael's  College.  I  remember  the  24th  of  May 
picnics  at  the  House  of  Providence  and  no  Festival  of  Britain 
could  possibly  seem  as  marvellous  to  me  now  as  they  did 
then.  I  remember  too  the  old  farm  on  the  lake  and  no  million- 
aire estate  could  possibly  be  as  vast  and  as  beautiful  as  it  ap- 
peared to  my  child  eyes  on  picnics  there. 

Then  followed  my  years  at  the  University  where  I  got  to 
know  really  well  those  brilliant  Avomen,  Sister  Austin  and  Sis- 
ter Perpetua,  going  back  and  forth  with  them  to  the  Univers- 
ity. Those  were  the  years  I  roomed  with  Florence  Tobin  and 
had  for  neighbors  Sister  Mary  Agnes  and  Sister  Josephine  who 
were  so  very  verj^  tolerant  of  our  noise  and  nonsense.  Tobie 
and  I  were  of  that  first  group  of  girls— five  in  all — to  attend 
St.  Michael's  for  Lectures  and  how  very  unwelcome  we  were  I 

And  now  is  the  year  of  the  Big  Reunion !  Every  year  I 
have  gone  East  has  been  a  big  reunion  for  me,  for  all  my  dear- 
est friends  entered  the  convent.  Hear  the  list — I  shall  not  call 
them  by  their  names  in  religion — My  cousin,  Kate  Phelan,  my 
chum  Camilla  Sullivan,  Carrie  Murphy,  Fannie  O'DriscoU, 
Teresa  Kelly,  Frances  Ronan,  Pen  Gillen,  Louise  McCrohan, 
Annie  Ingoldsby.  Other  convents  were  blessed  in  receiving 
Rose  McCrohan  and  Eugenie  Gillies.  These  then  were  my 
classmates — my  intimates.  Those  years  hold  the  record  for  the 
number  of  religious  vocations  among  the  pupils.  I  practically 
grew  up  in  a  novitiate  and  no  mistress  of  novices  could  more 
accurately  detect  a  budding  religious  vocation  than  could  I. 

Recently  I  came  across  a  verse  entitled  'Reunion'  which 
now  describes  my  thoughts  exactly. 
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Go  back?    To  what  reunion  would  I  go 

When  I  have  with  me  all  that  I  hold  dear 

Of  College  days?  The  slow  growth  of  each  year 

Is  part  of  me.    The  blue  soft  glow 

Of  lamps  on  misty  nights — the  rich  low 

Chords  of  benediction — they  are  near 

Me  often.    And  my  friends?     I  still  can  hear 

Their  voices,   and  feel  their  hands  and   see 

them. 
How  could  you  think  to  see  them  now  would 

bring 
Them  closer  or  can  ever  bring  again 
Those  long,  long  talks,  that  trembling  joy  in 

spring. 
The  bitter  hurt,  the  tramping  in  the  rain, 
World  saving  visions?     None  of  these  remain 
There's  no  reunion  but  Remembering. 


MEMORIES  OF  THE  YOUNGEST  BOARDER 

<<  Q  INGING!  Who  is  in  there?"  Opening  the  door,  Sister 
O  sees  the  new  two-year-old  boarder  rocking  back  and  forth 
in  the  low  horse-hair-upholstered  rocking-chair,  and  singing  at 
the  top  of  her  voice  as  she  rocks,  back  and  forth,  back  and  forth 
—yes,  the  writer  of  this,  ' '  Memories  of  School  Days, ' '  in  person. 
How  I  enjoyed  slipping  off  by  myself  to  the  "little  back  green 
parlour, "  as  we  used  to  name  it,  and  indulging  in  my  own  sing- 
ing !  Whenever  I  was  ' '  lost ' '  they  would  be  almost  certain  to  find 
me  there.  Music  and  colour  were  always  my  delight.  When  three 
years  of  age  I  would  sit  at  the  piano  and  play  on  it,  an  hour  at 
a  time.  Sister  Beatrice  taught  me  several  pieces.  The  first  one 
was,  "Dear  Angel,  Ever  At  My  Side." 

Dear  Aunt  Lourdes  !*  What  a  time  she  had  bringing  me  up 
in  the  old  Studio  at  the  top  of  the  house,  above  the  Alcove  Dor- 
mitory! "Musn't  meddle"  was  often  heard.  Her  patience 
must  have  been  almost  inexhaustible,  minding  me,  and  trying  to 
teach  her  pupils  at  the  same  time. 

I  can  still  see  myself  crawling  up  the  front  stairs  behind 
her,  on  our  way  to  the  dispensary,  where  I  would  gladly  take  the 
"Fuzzy"  drink  of  seidletz  powders  prepared  for  me  by  the 
Sister  Inf irmarian ;  that  was  really  a  treat  in  my  estimation ! 
Whenever  I  went  into  the  Community  Room  at  recreation  time, 
the  Sisters  would  play  with  me,  passing  me  along  from  one  to 
the  other,  while  I  sang  and  asked  them  to  pat  my  back,  loving 
the  nice,  funny  sound  it  made  by  the  vibration.  Recreation 
ended,  into  the  Chapel  we  would  go.  I  would  sit  up  in  the  big 
seat  beside  Auntie  Lourdes,  and  presently  go  to  sleep  there, 
curled  up  in  a  little  ball  behind  her. 

My  legitimate  sleeping  quarters  were  in  the  Double  Alcove 
upstairs  on  the  third  floor  where  I  lay  in  a  cot  at  the  foot  of  her 
bed.  In  the  morning,  as  a  precaution,  she  would  buckle  a  strap 
across  me  and  go  off  to  prayers  and  Mass  in  the  happy  belief 
that  I  was  safely  tucked  in.  But,  having  found  how  to  wriggle 
out,  I  would  presently  prance  around  the  dormitory  and  peek  in 


*     The  late  Sister  Mary  of  Lourdes  Mahoney  who  was  for  years 

charge  of  the  Art  Studio. 
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at  the  girls  who  had  ''A  Sleep,"  as  we  called  it,  when  we  were 
permitted  to  remain  in  bed  while  the  others  were  at  Mass. 

One  morning,  whilst  making  my  usual  rounds,  I  discovered 
that  the  lamp  on  the  table  near  the  entrance  was  smoking,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  wick  had  been  turned  quite  low,  and  was 
giving  out  a  small  steady  flow  of  black  smoke.  Realizing  that  it 
had  never  been  like  that  before,  I  blew  into  it,  but  that  did  not 
stop  the  -smoking,  so  seeing  a  newspaper  near  by,  I  tore  off  a  bit 
and  shoved  it  down  the  glass  chimney.  Apparently  it  worked 
for  the  -smoke  was  smothered  momentarily.  But  seeing 
the  same  thing  start  up  again,  I  tore  off  a  large  piece  and  down 
it  went.  Again  the  smoke  re-appeared,  and  this  time,  to  do  a 
thorough  job,  I  shoved  down  the  whole  paper.  A  huge  flame 
came  forth,  and  taking  one  quick  glance,  I  ran  down  stairs  to 
the  Chapel  below.  Being  in  my  dressing-gown,  I  knew  I 
shouldn't  go  in,  so  instead,  1  opened  the  door  a  bit  and  called  in 
a  loud  tone  of  voice  :  ' '  Auntie  Lourdes,  Auntie  Lourdes ! "  It 
happened  to  be  the  Elevation  of  the  Mass,  and  no  one  paid 
the  -slightest  bit  of  attention  to  me.  I  called  and  called,  but  still 
all  heads  remained  bowed,  and  the  bell  kept  ringing.  Finally, 
I  called  out :  ' '  There 's  a  fire !  !  ! "  And  with  that,  a  Sister  at  the 
back  went  up  a  few  seats  for  Aunt  Lourdes,  a  couple  of  others 
came  out,  and  by  the  time  we  arrived  upstairs  the  table  was 
burned,  the  wainscot  on  fire,  and  the  wall  well  blackened.  To 
this  day,  the  older  Sisters  remind  me  of  the  time  I  tried  to  set 
the  house  on  fire ;  but  until  I  grew  up  I  quite  resented  that  im- 
putation, for  to  my  mind,  I  was  only  saving  it  from  being 
burned. 

Carrie  Raeburn,  a  boarder  at  this  time,  and  so  tall  that  we 
declared  she  had  to  bend  her  head  to  go  through  the  doors,  was  a 
great  favorite  of  mine.  I  remember  how  she  used  to  ride  me 
during  recreation  period  in  the  music  hall,  perched  on  the  side 
of  her  shoulder,  thrilling  me  with  delight  at  being  up  so  high. 
Another  great  favourite  was  Mae  English.  Mae  would  skip 
study  to  rock  me  to  sleep.  I  think  it  was  through  her  I  dis- 
covered the  advantages  of  the  '* Little  back  green  parlour." 

In  the  refectory  I  sat  in  a  high  chair  beside  Sister  Dympna, 
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who  was  Mistress  of  Boarders,  She  would  coax  me  to  take  milk 
by  assuring  me  it  was  something  quite  special  that  none  of  the 
other  girls  had,  being  "goat's  milk."  I  would  make  my  way 
to  the  kitchen  sometimes,  when  left  to  my  own  resources,  and 
sticking  my  head  in  the  door,  I  would  call  "Sister  Pius  please, 
may  I  have  a  piece  of  beefsteak?"  Sister  would  always  oblige, 
and  I  would  go  off  happy  with  a  tiny  piece  in  my  apron  pocket. 
Sometimes,  I  confess,  if  she  happened  to  be  busy  or  away,  I 
would  help  myself,  and  this,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  thought, 
the  "devil  was  in  the  furnace"  that  one  could  see  through  the 
crack  of  the  wooden  partition  which  -separated  the  stairs  from 
the  bread  oven  and  "potato  parlour"  where  the  Novices  pealed 
a  bushel  or  two  of  potatoes  every  morning.  Regarding  that 
crack,  I  usually  tried  to  get  past  so  quickly,  that  even  though 
his  Satanic  Majesty  did  see  me,  he  wouldn't  know  who  I  was. 
Later  as  I  grew  older,  I  would  jump  the  last  four  or  five  steps 
so  as  to  get  by  the  faster. 

We  played  in  the  room  off  the  Boarders '  Refectory,  known 
now  a-s  the  "Rumpus  Room."  There  I  became  an  expert  at  play- 
ing "Jacks"  on  the  window-sill,  and  learned  all  the  children's 
games  that  were  ever  heard  of  or  known.  But  the  best  of  all  was 
in  the  evening,  when,  sitting  on  the  floor  or  on  the  benches,  just 
as  close  as  we  could  gather  around  Sister,  (poor  Sister),  we 
listened  to  true  ghost  stories,  or  heard  stories  of  the  saints- 
Agnes  and  Tarsicius  and  Imelda  being  our  favourites.  Sister 
Austin  used  to  tell  us  famous  Fables  and  tales  from  the  Classics, 
about  Aeneas  and  the  Golden  Fleece,  Queen  Boadicea  and  many 
others.  If  the  story  was  interrupted  by  the  ringing  of  the  bell, 
we  would  line  up  to  go  to  the  chapel  for  prayers,  but  next  morn- 
ing we  could  repeat  verbatim  all  she  had  told  us,  up  to  the  very 
last  words.  I  remember  one  night  a  child  screamed  out: 
' '  There 's  a  mouse ! "  In  a  trice,  we  were  all  screaming  and 
rushing  pell-mell  up  the  whole  four  flights  of  stairs  and  jump- 
ing into  our  beds.  The  poor  little  mouse  must  surely  have  died 
of  fright ! 

The  prayers  were  said  in  the  dim  light  of  the  Chapel.  We 
wore  black  veils  during  the  week,  and  white  veils  on  Sundays 
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and  Special  Days,  and  were  supposed  to  be  as  quiet  as  possible, 
as  we  filed  two  by  two  into  our  seats.  The  prayers  were  all 
learned  by  just  saying  them  together,  and  I  can  remember  that 
I  was  well  in  my  teens  before  I  sorted  out  exactly  what  I  was 
saying  in  the  prayer,  ' '  0  Angel  of  God,  to  whose  holy  care  I 
have  been  committed  by  the  Supreme  Clemency  (Soup  Cream), 
enlighten,  guide,  guard  and  protect  my  life.  Amen."— The  latter 
part  being  a  beautiful  jumble.  I  hope  my  dear  Angel  knew  I 
meant  well.  I  had  the  greatest  devotion  to  him,  and  still  have, 
thanks  to  my  early  training. 

The  grounds  were  beautiful  in  those  days,  many  lovely 
large  trees,  paths,  shrubs,  and  little  bowers  made  by  evergreens. 
There  was  one  special  place  where  three  paths  met.  I  would 
slip  off  alone  and,  standing  there,  I  would  think  "How  close 
God  is  to  me!"  and,  "Am  I  more  pleasing  to  Him  now  than  I 
was  last  year?"  This  place  was  my  trysting  spot  with  Him. 
Sometimes  I  would  lie  all  alone  on  the  grass  looking  up  into  the 
sky  and  loving  Him  there.  How  deep  are  the  thoughts  of  a 
little  child !  Who  can  fathom  them  ?  Only  the  Creator  Him-self , 
I  think. 

Being  small,  I  was  often  chosen  for  the  important  occasions. 
I  held  the  trowel  for  Father  Frachon  at  the  blessing  of  the 
Cornerstone  of  our  Chapel ;  and  when  distinguished  guests  ar- 
rived and  an  address  was  read,  I  usually  had  the  honour  of  pre- 
senting it,  or  of  accompanying  the  girl  who  read  it,  to  make  a 
presentation  of  flowers.  I  recall  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val,  (then 
Monsignor),  Monsignor  Sbaretti,  Monsignor  Falconio,  each  of 
them  a  Papal  Delegate ;  Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen,  etc.  But  by 
far  the  most  important  and  blissful  occasions  were  the  Proces- 
sions of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  when  from  being  the  tiniest 
flower  girl,  I  rose  to  the  honour  of  Bouquet-Bearer.  I  well  re- 
collect the  day  I  was  "Angel"  for  Sister  Macaria,  when  as  a 
Bride  she  walked  up  the  Chapel  aisle.  The  temptation  to  put  out 
my  little  foot  and  step  on  her  long  tulle  veil  was  very  great. 
After  resisting  half-way  up,  I  finally  stepped  on  it,  with  the  re- 
sult of  a  sudden  stop  in  the  proceedings,  and,  well — I  leave  the 
rest  to  your  imagination. 
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At  the  age  of  five  or  six  we  began  to  dare  one  another.  * '  1 11 
dare  you  to  hang  off  the  railing  of  the  boarders'  outdoor  steps." 
"I'll  double-dare  you  to  jump  off  the  roof  of  the  Summer- 
House. ' '  This  meant  the  first  one  to  dare  had  to  comply  with  the 
second  before  she  would  have  her  dare  accepted.  About  this  time 
it  is  really  a  wonder  I  didn't  break  my  neck,  or  at  least  some  of 
my  limbs.  We  climbed  the  ladder  fire-escape  at  the  side  wall  near 
the  music  hall,  and  crawled  over  into  the  rooms  leading  from  it ; 
we  hung  like  monkeys  from  great  heights  and  dropped  to  the 
ground ;  we  climbed  the  apple  trees,  ' '  hooked ' '  rhubarb  from  the 
vegetable  garden,  and  even  let  the  cow  out  one  night  to  roam  at 
large  while  the  girls  were  on  the  grounds  during  evening  recre- 
ation. I  can,  even  to  this  day,  recall  the  screams  resulting  there- 
from. 

Loretta  Van  Horn,  who  was  almost  six  years  of  age,  and 
quite  a  wild  hare,  took  me  under  her  wing  about  this  time,  and 
alas !  led  me  into  many  a  pit-fall  which  usually  ended  with  the 
hair-brush.  Speaking  of  that,  whenever  Sister  would  be  about 
to  give  one  or  several  of  us  a  few  good  clips  on  our  hands  with 
the  back  of  the  hair-brush,  I  can  remember  how  honored  the  in- 
dividual culprit  felt  if  her  brush  happened  to  be  chosen  for  the 
carrying  out  of  justice.  What  lessons  were  inculcated  in  us  those 
early  days!  What  modesty,  justice,  cleanliness,  helpfulness  for 
others!  Saturdays,  I  had  to  practise  on  the  piano  during  darn- 
ing and  mending  time,  and  Mary  Ryan  always  looked  after  the 
holes  in  my  stockings. 

In  a  year  or  so  I  graduated  to  the  "Little  Ones'  Dormitory" 
where  Sister  Patricia  had  just  succeeded  old  Sister  Felicitas 
who  had  had  charge  of  the  small  children  from  the  opening  of 
the  school  on  St.  Albans.  We  all  loved  Sister  Patricia,  but  I 
was  often  lonesome  for  Aunt  Lourdes,  and  I  would  try  to  go  and 
stay  with  her  all  I  could,  being  quite  concerned  for  her  that  she 
must  be  as  lonesome  for  me  as  I  was  for  her.  Sister  Patricia 
understood  children  well,  and  we  were  all  very  happy  with  her. 
One  time,  I  remember,  my  father  was  expected — that  was  al- 
ways the  great  event  for  me,  and  as  Sister  could  not  get  a  seam- 
stress to  make  a  dress  for  me,  she  made  it  herself.  ( In  those  days 
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there  was  no  such  thing  as  ready-to-wear  dresses  for  children.) 
This  particular  dress  was  a  golden  brown  and  she  trimmed  it 
with  lovely  brown  rosettes  lined  with  shell-pink  silk.  I  thought 
it  beautiful,  and  when  she  was  trying  it  on  to  see  if  it  fitted  me, 
I  asked  her  who  was  going  to  have  the  dress,  never  dreaming  shei 
was  making  it  for  me.  "Oh!"  she  said  "it's  for  a  poor  little 
girl. "  "  My ' '  said  I  ' '  won 't  she  love  it !  I  wish  I  was  that  poor 
little  girl. ' '  Imagine  my  delight  when  having  received  the  tele- 
phone message  from  the  station  that  my  father  was  on  his  way 
to  the  Convent,  she  sent  for  me  and  dressed  me  up.  These 
were  the  thrills  that  make  the  Sisters  and  my  life  with  them 
such  happy  memories.  , 

I  have  already  taken  up  too  much  of  your  time,  and  others, 
I  know,  will  recall  the  Maple  Leaf  Balls,  the  Fancy-Dress  Balls, 
the  Library  Parties,  the  Plays  and  Concerts  which  succeeded  one 
another  throughout  the  school  year— not  omitting,  I  hope,  the 
Sleighing  Parties  out  to  Weston,  the  Skating  Parties  on  the 
rink,  and  the  picnics  to  the  Farm.  Life  was  gay,  colourful, 
happy  and  satisfying,  filled  with  prayer,  work  and  innocent 
fun.  I  close  these  paragraphs  with  a  loving,  grateful  THANK- 
YOU  to  all  my  Sisters  of  the  old  days  as  well  as  to  those  of. the 
present.  It  has  been  good  to  be  here!  I  love  "St.  Joseph's", 
every  brick  in  its  grand  old  walls  is  dear  to  me.  One  hundred 
years!  One  hundred  years  and  how  many  devoted,  grateful 
hearts  these  same  walls  have  guarded ! 

S.M.G. 
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A  May  Procession  of  Another  Year 


"BONITATEM  ET  DISCIPLINAM  ET  SCIENTIAM  DOCK  ME." 

RUTH  AGNEW,  M.A. 

EVERY  week  when  I  read  this  verse  in  Sunday  Sext,  my 
mind  flies  back  to  the  sound  of  Father  McBrady's  earnest 
voice  speaking  these  same  words:  "Lord,  teach  me  goodness, 
teach  me  discipline,  teach  me  knowledge."  Almost  forty  years 
later,  I  cannot  now  remember  the  occasion — whether  it  was 
in  one  of  his  regular  Chaplain's  conferences,  so  simple  and 
moving,  or  during  the  solemn  silences  of  one  of  the  annual 
Retreats, — but  I  well  remember  it  was  one  of  those  rare 
moments  that  fix  the  mind  to  a  new  focus,  for  in  that  moment 
I  discovered  an  equation :  Goodness  equals  discipline  plus 
knowledge ;  discipline  is  goodness  plus  knowledge ;  knowledge 
is  goodness  with  discipline — each  forever  the  sum  of  the 
other  two.  My  mind,  so  recalcitrant  to  equations  in  algebra 
or  chemistry,  was  charmed  by  the  symmetry  of  this  new  idea, 
so  neat  a  summary  of  our  life  as  students  at  St.  Joseph's  Con- 
vent-Academy. It  was  only  later  and  by  degrees  that  I  real- 
ized how  fully  it  integrated  the  lives  of  our  Sister-teachers, 
all  equally  dedicated  to  the  subtle  balance  of  these  three  ideals, 
so  hard  to  equate  in  the  world — and  not  so  very  easy,  I  sup- 
pose, even  in  the  convent ! 

In  this  long  perspective  of  memory,  my  three  years  at 
St.  Joseph's  Academy  merge  almost  imperceptibly  into  my 
five  years  at  St.  Joseph's  College,  and  then  my  further  years 
of  graduate  study  and  teaching  there.  Indeed,  I  had  first 
come  in  a  sense  "home"  to  my  Alma  Mater,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  I  would  find  the  same  guidance  and  tutelage 
that  I  had  had  at  St.  Anne's  from  the  Postulant  "Miss  Miller" 
(later  Sister  Immaculata),  and  from  Sisters  Emmanuela  and 
Holy  Cross  and  Margaret,  and  finally  from  Sister  Alphonsus 
who  triumphantly  swung  me  across  the  supreme  hurdle  of 
"the  Entrance".  My  Academy  days  are  now  not  much  more 
than  a  pleasant  blur  of  happy,  healthy,  busy,  in  a  sense  un- 
eventful, but  very  full  days.  The  apparently  effortless  routine 
of  the  convent  and  the  school  moved  us  smoothly  along  on  our 
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course;  if  there  were  anxieties  and  crises  behind  the  scenes 
we  were  never  aware  of  them. 

The   first  day  of  the  course,   stands   out  forever  because 
it  was  the  first  day;  the  proud  consciousness  of  being  here 
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at  last,  of  having  travelled  miles  across  the  city  in  a  street- 
car instead  of  walking  with  the  children  to  the  parish  school; 
the  excitement  of  recognizing  in  the  roll-call  the  names  of 
girls  from  other  parishes  who  had  been  held  up  as  shining 
examples  by  Inspector  Power ;  the  mingled  terror  and  exhilar- 
ation in  the  encounter  Avith  completely  new  subjects — Latin, 
French,  Algebra ;  the  timorous  exploration  of  seemingly  end- 
less staircases  and  corridors,  all  spotless,  shining,  and  waxed 
to  a  frightful  slipperiness,  leading  eventually  to  Chapel,  or 
Library,  or  Auditorium,  or  Gymnasium,  or  Music  Hall,  or  Re- 
fectory, or  to  the  mysterious  Dormitories  which  were  forbidden 
ground  to  us  day-girls. 
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But  soon  everything  became  as  familiar,  as  comfortable, 
as  a  second  home,  and  we  began  to  enjoy  the  challenge  of  the 
new  courses,  of  the  meeting  of  new  minds,  of  the  new  friendly 
rivalries  with  girls,  grave  and  gay,  from  almost  every  parish 
in  Toronto  and  from  all  over  Canada  and  even  "the  States" 
and  other  foreign  lands.  Most  of  all,  we  of  "the  Fifth"  en- 
joyed the  stimulation  of  Sister  Thecla's  teaching — the  keen, 
subtle  exchange  of  ideas  that  only  the  born  teacher  can  com- 
municate; the  shrewd,  practical  sense  of  method;  the  incisive 
wit  and  warm  humour  that  seasoned  all  subjects;  the  generous 
recognition  of  all  degrees  of  effort  and  excellence ;  the  con- 
stant revelation  of  new  vistas  and  of  exciting  interrelation- 
ships between  fields  of  knowledge. 

There  was  no  subject  that  Sister  Thecla  did  not  teach 
supremely  well,  but  I  rememiber  best  the  pleasure  of  the  hours 
of  English  and  Latin.  She  made  one  as  much  a  living  lang- 
uage as  the  other,  showing  us  from  the  very  beginning  not  only 
the  clarity  and  reasonableness  of  Latin  grammar  but  also  its 
austere  beauty,  and  giving  us  fascinating  glimpses  ahead  into 
its  greater  architecture  and  poetry  and  philosophy.  To  Eng- 
lish grammar  she  gave  new  life  and  new  precision ;  and  in 
English  literature  she  opened  to  us  a  new"  Avorld  of  values. 
We  had  all  read  a  good  deal  before  we  came  to  her — much 
more  than  children  read  in  these  later  days  of  radio  and  tel- 
evision and  movies — but  most  of  us  had  gulped  books  greedily 
and  without  discrimination.  Now  we  learned — and  never  as 
long  as  I  live  can  I  forget  the  thrill  of  that  steady,  daily, 
almost  hourly  growth  of  judgment — to  stop  and  savor  a  style, 
to  sense  a  subtlety,  to  exercise  a  certain  critical  faculty,  to 
distinguish  the  ephemeral  from  the  enduring,  cheap  wit  from 
true  humour,  sentiment  from  pathos  and  both  from  tragedy, 
second-rate  from  first-rate,  the  mediocre  from  the  good,  and 
sometimes  even  the  good  from  the  great.  Often  the  revelation 
would  come  just  from  the  inflection  of  her  voice  as  she  read 
aloud  to  us — how  many  teachers  nowadays  realize,  I  wonder, 
the  immeasurable  and  unforgettable  experience  of  a  child 
hearing  good  works  Avell  read? 
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Our  second  teacher  in  "the  Fifth"  was  young  Sister  Mary 
Clement,  who  charmed  us  into  much  good  work  by  her  pretty 
earnest  manner,  her  grave  French  courtesy,  and  her  eager 
devotion  to  her  calling.  She  taught  several  subjects,  but 
naturally  I  best  remember  her  French  lessons,  and  how  she 
would  unconsciously  wrinkle  her  nose  at  the  barbarous  ac- 
cents of  our  early  efforts,  and  how  occasionally  her  careful 
gravity  would  dissolve  into  helpless  laughter  at  some  of  our 
unconscious  howlers.  I  am  afraid  we  sometimes  tried  to  tickle 
that  laughter  in  other  subjects  too,  but  she  soon  learned  our 
wiles  and  baffled  our  attempts  with  wilier  methods  of  her  own. 
We  all  loved  and  admired  her. 

Besides  these  two  main  arbiters  of  our  academic  life, 
there  were  other  Sisters  on  the  periphery,  or  at  least  on  other 
levels,  both  literally  and  figuratively.  For  the  bi-weekly  art 
lessons  (which  so  mysteriously  alternated  with  double-entry 
bookkeeping)  we  "had"  Sister  Agnes;  and  the  "art  extras" 
not  only  had  Sister  Agnes  but  also  Sister  Leonarda,  upstairs 
in  the  bright,  exciting,  paint-smelling  studios.  The  "music 
extras",  of  which  I  was  one,  went  twice  a  week  to  one  of  the 
Sisters  who  lived  almost  immured  in  the  Music  Hall.  Sister 
St.  Michael  was  my  music  teacher — quiet,  thorough,  endlessly 
painstaking  with  a  lazy  student,  always  helpful  and  hopeful. 
Like  Sister  Thecla,  she  had  an  impeccable  taste  and  taught  us 
to  despise  cheap  and  easy  effects  and  to  value  the  slow  rewards 
of  industry. 

For  all  of  us  there  was  the  unforgettable  experience  of 
regular  sessions  in  "Deportment"  with  Sister  Emerentia  (that 
is,  the  late  Sister  Emerentia,  of  course).  I  suppose  that  even 
in  that  far-off  day,  even  in  a  convent  school.  Sister  was  some- 
thing of  an  anachronism.  But  though  we  occasionally  poked 
a  little  mild  fun  among  ourselves  at  her  insistence  on  the 
exact  width  of  a  ladylike  smile,  the  exact  rhythm  of  a  curtsey, 
the  exact  position  of  the  head,  feet,  arms  and  hands  while 
sitting,  standing  and  walking',  the  exact  intonation  of  polite 
speech — still  we  had  sense  enough  to  realize  either  then  or  soon 
afterwards  that  there  really  was  such  a  thing  as  a  lady  and 
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that  this  was  not  the  least  valuable  part  of  our  training  for 
life.  It  was  soon  obvious  to  us  that  convent  girls  stood  straight, 
sat  without  fidgetting,  rose  quietly,  and  moved  about  more 
or  less  at  ease ;  and  that  all  these  facts  bore  substantial  divi- 
dends not  only  in  good  opinions  but  in  good  posture,  good 
nerves,  good  circulation  and  consequent  good  general  health. 
It  may  be  doubted  Avhether  modern  courses  in  hygiene  do  so 
much. 

Intersecting  our  orbit  occasionally  were  the  Sister-Direc- 
tresses Sister  Majella  and  Sister  Victoria,  later  Reverend  Mother ; 
and  the  awesome  monthly  visitations  of  Reverend  Mother 
Irene  (at  all  other  times  merely  a  disembodied  voice  behind 
us  in  chapel)  are  still  vivid  in  my  memory.  High  in  another 
orbit  of  "the  College"  were  almost  unknown  Sisters,  names 
to  conjure  with :  Sisters  Austin  and  Perpetua  and  St.  John 
and  Mary  Agnes  and  others.  But  at  the  moment  we  looked  no 
farther  ahead  than  the  Junior  Sixth. 

Here  Sister  St.  Charles  and  Sister  St.  Fergus  took  us 
over,  a  difficult  obstreperous,  sophomoric  group,  no  longer  so 
docile  as  when  under  the  new  disciplines  of  the  Fifth,  and  not 
yet  cowed  by  the  prospect  of  Matriculation  preparation.  By 
what  magic  did  the  influence  of  Sister  St.  Charles,  that  little 
moth  of  a  nun  with  a  low  quiet  voice,  so  soon  calm  and  guide 
us?  Everything  she  did  and  said  was  of  such  exquisite  del- 
icacy, everything  she  taught  was  illumined  by  such  shining 
goodness,  that  the  discipline  and  the  knowledge  effortlessly 
followed.  She  gave  us  higher  and  higher  intellectual  and  spir- 
itual values  and  the  constant  balance  of  a  serene  confidence 
in  the  good  and  true  and  beautiful,  when  we  most  needed  just 
those  things. 

Sister  St.  Fergus  provided  the  complement  of  a  bracing 
and  vigorous  encounter  with  the  disciplines  of  mathematics 
and  sciences.  She  even  managed  to  make  duffers  like  me 
aware  that  there  was  excitement  and  adventure  and  beauty 
behind  the  difficulty,  and  though  I  never  attained  more  than 
the  required  step  across  the  threshold  of  science,  I  earned  a 
healthy  respect  for  it  and  for  the  subtle  pleasures  and  pains 
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of  mathematics,  Avith  always  just  one  more  tantalizing  pro- 
blem just  around  the  corner,  and  the  feeling  that  a  supreme 
experience  was  at  the  end  of  the  maze,  if  one  could  only  get 
there. 

It  was  Sister  St.  Fergus  also  who  provided  with  her 
continuing  instruction  in  those  subjects  a  really  comforting 
link  with  the  past,  when  we  finally  opened,  rather  timorously, 
the  door  of  the  Senior  Sixth  and  faced,  the  earth-quake,  wind 
and  fire  of  Sister  Loretto  behind  that  door — her  strident  cries 
(were  they  of  enthusiasm  or  of  wrath,  we  wondered)  had 
echoed  through  the  corridor  and  had  aroused  in  us  mingled 
anticipations  and  apprehensions.  Both  were  fulfilled  in  the 
highest  degree.  I  am  quite  sure  that  never  in  the  history  of 
St.  Joseph's,  perhaps  never  in  all  history,  could  there  have 
been  a  more  dynamic  teacher.  Sister  Loretto  took  us,  shook 
us,  turned  us  inside  out,  upside  down  and  right  side  up  again 
feeling  dizzy  but  refreshed.  She  swept  away  any  lingering 
cobwebs  out  of  our  brains,  cleared  our  minds  of  the  cant  that 
inevitably  infects  the  young,  set  our  sights  higher  and  higher 
and  then  higher  again,  and  swept  us  along  with  "reproof,  en- 
treaty, rebuke,  and  all  the  patience  of  a  teacher", — I  always 
hear  the  voice  of  Sister  Loretto  when  I  read  those  stirring 
words  of  Paul  to  Timothy. 

The  fourteen  final  examinations  for  Matriculation  seemed 
but  a  mild  kind  of  relaxation  by  comparison  with  the  rigors 
and  excitements  and  terrors  and  exhilarations  of  our  daily  en- 
counters with  Sister  Loretto — essays  and  tests  and  above  all 
recitations.  Only  the  most  nearly  perfect  preparation,  only 
the  most  completely  honest  opinion  could  bear  her  scrutiny. 
A  g'.ib  evasion  or  a  parroting  repetition  would  meet  that  most 
awful  of  ordeals;  the  long  silence  the  unwinking  gaze  of  that 
eagle  eye,  and  finally  the  low,  chill  ' '  Sit  down,  Mis-s ! "  A  real 
effort  would  win  a  bracing  glance  of  approval;  a  clear  state- 
ment might  even  win  the  supreme  accolade  of  the  short  sharp 
triumphant  "Ha !"  The  tumult  and  the  shouting  that  we  had 
heard  from  afar  were  after  all  only  the  triumphant  cries  of 
the  hunt,  hot  oji  the  trail  of  romance,  poetry,  history,  Caesar's 
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Gallic  wars  and  the  French  Revolution,  the  chemical  elements 
and  the  stars  in  their  courses.  We  panted  along  in  her  wake, 
or  spurted  forward  to  try  to  keep  abreast  of  her,  almost  shout- 
ing ourselves,  in  the  excitement  of  the  chase.  Yet  we  knew 
too  that  the  true  greatness  of  this  teaching  was  "not  in  the 
earthquake,  wind  and  fire,  but  in  the  still  small  voice,"  the 
true  classical  spirit  of  utterly  uncompromising  fidelity  to 
truth,  of  contempt  of  anything  less  than  perfection  as  the  goal. 
Now  we  can  look  back  and  see  where  we  wasted  a  chance, 
or  ignored  an  opportunity,  or  failed  a  challenge,  here  and  there 
along  the  way ;  but  in  the  long  view,  in  the  classrooms  and  in 
the  gardens  and  in  the  Chapel,  we  did  glimpse  the  unity  of 
goodness  and  discipline  and  knowledge,  and  for  that  we  are 
eternally  and  humbly  grateful  to  St.  Joseph's. 


'And  Jesus  advanced   in   wis<loni   and   ajje   and  grace   with   God 
and  men."  —  St.  Luke,  11-52. 
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A  RECENT  GRADUATE  LOOKS  BACK 

ANNE   McGINN 

MY  association  with  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  began  the 
night  I  was  born.  That  was  Sunday,  Januarj^  13,  1929, 
at  St.  Michael's  Hospital.  Sister  Vineentia  was  the  one  who 
showed  me  to  my  mother  who  wanted  a  boy.  Dr.  Frawley 
tried  to  solve  things  by  suggesting  they  call  me  a  boy's  name. 
Thank  heaven  nobody  took  him  up  on  it. 

I  recall  being  taken,  when  I  was  about  two  years  old, 
to  see  my  Aunt  Ruth  (Sister  Callista)  who  Avas  then  in  the 
admitting  office  of  St.  Joseph's  Hospital.  That  visit  marked 
my  initiation  into  literary  interests,  as  I  was  taken  into  the 
Community  Room  (a  rare  privilege  accorded  only  to  a  few 
select  individuals  mostly  under  the  age  of  five)  and  stood 
up  on  a  table,  from  which  rostrum  I  recited  excerpts  from  A.A. 
Milne,  complete  with  gestures.  My  white  boots  scratched  the 
table,  but  a  nice  little  nun  called  Sister  Rosario  said  that  didn't 
matter  at  all. 

When  I  was  five,  I  remember  getting  a  new  white  organdy 
dress  with  a  big  sash  that  tied  with  a  bow  in  the  back.  I 
was  very  excited.  Mother  took  me  down  to  the  convent,  and 
two  Sisters  asked  me  how  I  was  going  to  like  being  an  "Angel." 
I  wasn't  too  sure  just  what  constituted  being  an  "Angel." 
However,  when  I  found  out  it  involved  a  crown  of  real  rose- 
buds and  a  big  bouquet  to  carry,  I  was  all  in  favour  of  the 
proposition.  It  seemed  that  all  1  had  to  do  was  walk,  very 
slowly,  up  the  chapel  steps  behind  a  lady  in  a  white  veil  and 
a  long  satin  train.  Somebody  whispered  "Be  careful,  don't 
step  on  it,"  as  we  started  down  the  aisle.  The  lady  in  the  white 
veil  was  Sister  St.  Stephen. 

I  remember  envying  a  little  girl  called  Donna  McKenzie, 
because  she  was  leading  the  procession,  and  because  I  thought 
her  dress  was  nicer  than  mine.  Also,  her  bouquet  was  bigger. 
I  didn't  take  my  eyes  off  her  once,  and  as  a  result  nearly 
tripped  twice.  Donna  is  now  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
"Western  Ontario. 
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My  next  appearance  in  C'othing  Day  procession  was  two 
years  later.  Aunt  Kathleen  (mother's  sister)  had  taken  me 
out  for  a  ride  in  her  -car  one  afternoon,  and  we  happened  to 
drop  in  at  the  convent.  Aunt  Kathleen  was  busy  for  a  while 
talking  to  Sister  Mary  Cordis.     I  amused  myself  by  staring 


Do  these  awaken  Memories? 


at  the  big  painting  of  "The  Miser"  that's  still  hanging  in  the 
reception  room.  When  my  Aunt  finished  her  conversation 
she  called  me  over.  "How  do  you  think  I'll  look  in  Sister's 
outfit?"  she  asked  me,  while  Sister  Mary  Cordis  looked  on 
smiling.  I  thought  she'd  look  terrible,  but  of  course  I  didn't 
say  so.    One  was  always  polite  when  with  Aunt  Kathleen. 

The  thing  was,  that  she  didn't  look  so  terrible  after  all. 
She  became  Sister  Camilla  about  six  months  later,  and  as  I 
had  become  too  tall  to  be  an  Angel,  I  helped  carry  one  of  the 
baskets   containing   the   religious  habits.     Joan   Garvey   was 
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Aunt  Kathleen's  angel.  And  Joan  will  be  a  Varsity  graduate 
next  June. 

About  this  time  I  was  put  in  boarding  at  the  convent. 
I  remember  little  Sister  Floricita  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
"Babies'  Dorm"  where  I  found  myself,  in  a  little  white-cur- 
tained bed  between  Betty  Anne  Fischer  and  Mary-Claire 
Labine.  Betty  Anne  was  becoming  quite  famous  as  a  violinist 
and  the  violin  she  kept  in  her  Cubicle  fascinated  me.  As  for 
Mary  Claire,  I  remember  Sister  dressing  her  hurriedly  one 
night  that  she  played  the  piano  at  a  recital  in  the  auditorium. 
She  had  a  new  blue  muslin  dress,  the  envy  of  all  the  other 
little  girls  in  the  dorm. 

In  the  classroom,  which  was  Grade  Four,  I  met  several 
people  whose  acquaintance  I  kept  for  years.  Pat  Wade  sat 
right  in  front  of  me,  and  directly  across  the  aisle  was  Shirley 
Ann  Rosar,  with  Catherine  Stinson  in  front  of  her.  A  little 
girl  in  the  front  seat,  who  always  seemed  to  know  the 
answer  to  everything,  judging  by  the  way  the  hand  went  up 
after  every  question,  turned  out  to  be  Betty  Markle.  Nancy 
Purcell  was  across  from  her.  Sister  Lalemant  was  the  teacher, 
and  I  recall  that  she  had  very  large,  very  penetrating  dark 
ey€s.  Sister  Lalemant  in  those  days  was  the  Person  To  Be 
Most  Feared,  (after  God,  and  Sister  Maura). 

Pat  Wade  is  now  Mrs.  Charles  Guahagen  of  Ottawa,  and 
Nancy  Purcell  has  been  married  for  three  years.  Betty 
Markle's  wedding  is  scheduled  for  sometime  next  December. 
Whenever  I  see  Betty,  I  think  of  the  time  she  showed  up  at 
school  with  her  baby  sister  whom  she  brought  into  the  class- 
room and  sat  at  a  desk.  She  was  just  learning  to  walk,  a  cute 
little  baby  barely  a  year  old  with  a  fuzz  of  reddish  hair ;  that 
."cute  little  baby"  was  Barbara  Markle,  who  was  graduated 
last  year. 

After  Grade  Four  I  left  St.  Joseph's  for  a  period  of  about 
three  years  when  my  family  moved  to  Leaside,  and  I  went  to 
St.  Anselm's  School.  I  remember  noticing  a  youngster 
in  the  first  grade,  because  she  was  the  precocious  type 
who  could  hold  dozens  spellbound  at  recess  by  reciting  long 
epics  at  the  drop  of  a  hat.  The  youngster's  name  was  Mary 
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Sue  McGree.  Years  later  Mary  Sue  went  to  St.  Joseph's  and 
became  Editor  of  the  "Hummer"  in  her  graduating  year,  and 
now  is  a  sophomore  at  the  college. 

For  Grade  Eight,  the  entrance  class,  I  returned  to  St. 
Joseph's.  I  remember  very  well,  when  I  was  told  I  would 
have  to  start  wearing  glasses.  I  remember,  because  I  felt 
homely  enough  as  things  were,  with  my  long  straight  hair 
done  in  two  braids  to  my  waist.  (I  had  alway  longed  for 
curls).  But  to  have  to  wear  glasses  was  the  crowning  hum- 
iliation! Shirley  Ann  Rosar,  (she  of  the  lovely  platinum  blonde 
hair  and  rosy  cheeks)  told  me  one  day  after  school  not  to 
mind  because  I  looked  **real  nice  and  studious."  "Studious" 
was  one  thing  I  had  no  desire  to  look. 

Sister  Agatha  was  the  teacher  of  that  class,  and  I  can 
never  look  back  on  those  days  without  the  greatest  feelings 
of  respect  and  admiration  for  her.  Of  all  the  teachers  I  have 
ever  had,  she  made  the  greatest  impression.  Entrance  Class 
was  the  year  I  wanted  to  become  a  nun.  I  remember  little 
Sister  Genevieve  who  taught  Grade  Seven  class  next  door.  She 
was  interested  in  art,  and  consequently  was  my  friend  forever. 
I  shall  not  forget  the  terrible  shock,  a  couple  of  years  later, 
when  she  died  very  suddenly,  after  being  in  class  the  day 
before. 

I  had  always  wanted  to  take  music  lessons,  and  had 
pleaded  with  my  mother  to  be  allowed  to  do  so,  from  the  time 
I  was  old  enough  to  talk.  Mother,  however,  considered  the 
hundreds  of  children  banging  away  on  pianos  with  no  purpose 
in  view,  and  kept  saying  "no,"  consistently.  Finally,  after 
years  of  pestering,  she  said  "yes".  The  greatest  compliment  I 
have  ever  received  came  shortly  afterwards.  Sister  Mary  told 
me  I  was  "very  talented,  and  very,  very  musical."  This  made 
up  for  not  being  born  with  curly  hair. 

I  will  always  remember  Sister  Mary.  My  music  lessons 
with  her  used  to  go  on  beyond  the  half  hour,  when  I  would 
sit  on  a  cushion  on  her  piano  stool  and  she  would  tell  me  the 
stories  of  all  the  great  operas,  ancf  the  lives  of  the  composers. 
The  minutes  would  pass,  until  somebody  would  come  and  knock 
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on  the  music-room  door  and  say  that  Sister  Agatha  wanted  to 
know  why  I  was  gone  for  an  hour  when  my  lesson  was  only 
supposed  to  be  thirty  minutes.  This  sort  of  thing  went  on  for 
the  next  four  or  five  years.  In  fact,  when  I  was  in  Fifth  Form 
Upper  School,  and  about  to  be  a  graduate,  Sister  St.  Joan  used 
to  send  a  messenger  over  to  the  music  hall  for  the  same  reason. 

Dear  little  Sister  Mary !  How  could  anyone  ever  forget 
her.  She  w^as  a  musical  genius,  but  she  was  part  fairy.  When 
she  began  to  show  signs  of  the  illness  that  finally  took  her 
frail  life,  she  insisted  on  continuing  her  teaching,  but  one  by 
one  she  had  to  drop  her  pupils.  Even  the  famous  Reuben 
sisters  couldn't  any  longer  be  given  the  attention,  that  had 
once  made  their  fame.  I  feel  a  great  honour  in  the  fact  that  I 
was  Sister's  last  pupil.  She  gave  me  a  lesson  two  weeks  before 
my  Graduation,  and  it  was  the  last  time  she  was  up.  On  Gradu- 
ation Day  I  sent  my  bouquet  up  to  her,  but  she  no  longer  knew 
or  was  interested  in  what  went  on  about  her.  The  night  she 
died  I  had  driven  out  to  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  with  some 
flowers  for  her,  thinking  that  perhaps  I  might  be  permitted  to 
see  her  for  a  moment  or  two.  When  I  went  up  to  the  nurse  at 
the  desk  I  received  a  terrible  shock.  "Sister  Mary  is  dead. 
She  passed  away  about  an  hour  ago." 

Sister  Mary  Gertrude  gave  me  my  first  singing  lesson, 
after  which  the  clamps  went  down  on  me  at  home,  and  I  was 
told  that  I  had  to  do  one  thing  or  the  other,  but  not  both.  It 
was  either  the  piano  or  the  voice.  According  to  my  school- 
teachers it  was  either  the  piano  or  the  schoolwork.  And  ac- 
cording to  Sister  Mary  it  was  the  piano.  So  I  stopped  my 
singing  lessons  almost  as  soon  as  I  began.  However,  I'm  proud 
to  say  that  I  was  a  pupil  of  Sister  Mary  Gertrude,  for  even  a 
short  time. 

During  my  years  in  high  school  I  met  Sister  Geraldine, 
whose  brilliant  wit  made  class  work  very  attractive,  and  whose 
beautiful  art  is  a  legend  at  the  convent.  There  was  Sister 
Mary  Clement  too,  with  the  big  dark  eyes  and  soft  low  voice, 
M'ho  taught  us  French  in  First  Form.  Sister  Borromeo  taught 
English  History.  In  second  form  there  was  Sister  Mary 
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Arthur,  a  general  favorite,  who  approved  of  C.Y.O's.  There 
was  Sister  Mary  Cyril,  who  introduced  us  to  the  study  of  Latin, 
and  whose  constant  expression  "Working  On"  became  the 
battle-cry  of  the  century.  There  was  Mother  St.  Brigid  whose 
patience  in  teaching  us  mathematics  was  equalled  only  by  that 
of  Sister  Alphonsus  the  year  before.  Our  beloved  Mother  St. 
Brigid  later  became  Reverend  Mother,  with  Sister  Alphonsus 
her  Assistant.  I  am  sure  it  was  easier  for  both  of  them,  than 
teaching  mathematics  to  us.  Sister  Claudette  taught  second 
form  French,  and  since  she  once  told  me  French  was  a  "lost 
subject"  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  she  would  probably  be 
mildly  alarmed  to  find  out  I  was  taking  it  in  College  years 
later.  Sister  St.  Leonard  was  a  dynamic  personality,  and  her 
English  classes  were  more  interesting  than  anything  else  on 
the  curriculum.  Then  there  was  Sister  Colombiere  for 
Algebra.  We  were  all  very  fond  of  Sister.  One  person  I  think 
we  can  never  forget  is  little  Sister  Mary  Alicia,  who  taught 
Ancient  and  Mediaeval  History  in  third  form.  The  following 
year  when  she  died,  we  were  all  very  deeply  grieved.  Another 
teacher  all  of  us  will  remember  is  Sister  Alexandrine.  Sister 
is  now  Superior  of  the  convent  in  Islington.  We  liked  her  and 
her  classes  immensely.  And  what  shall  I  say  of  Sister  St.  Joan? 
She  was  our  Form  teacher  the  year  we  graduated  and  we  all 
had  the  most  profound  admiration  and  affection  for  her. 

I  remember  hearing  from  my  mother  about  Sister  Victoria 
who  was  Mistress  of  the  College  School  in  her  day  and  who  was 
later  the  Mother  General.  Mother  told  me  about  Sister  Hilde- 
garde  too,  and  how  frightened  th^  girls  back  in  those  days  used 
to  be  of  Sister  Camilla,  the  First.  Sister  Camilla  was  the 
Mistress  of  Schools,  a  kind  of  Sister-Inspector.  Mother  used  to 
talk  about  Sister  Agnes  also  and  her  beautiful  art  work.  She 
recalls  with  happiness  the  days  when  Sister  Leonarda  taught 
Art  exclusively.  Sister  has  been  Editor  of  the  "Lilies"  for 
some  years  now,  and  has  made  the  magazine  a  remarkable 
publication.  During  my  years  at  the  convent  I  sometimes  had 
contributions  accepted  for  the  Lilies,  and  so  learned  to  know 
and  appreciate  Sister.     A  number  of  us,  old  and  young,  will 
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remember  Sister  Josephine,  who  always  showed  an  affectionate 
interest  in  the  students.  Sister  Loretto  was  a  great  friend  of 
mine,  too.  "Girls  these  days  just  aren't  practical-minded,"  she 
would  say.  Mother  recalls  that  Sister  Loretto  was  saying  the 
same  thing  when  she  was  teaching  her.  (Mother  was  Dorothy 
Eileen  Young  who  was  graduated  in  1919.) 

One  of  my  best  friends  at  the  convent  was  Sister  Evarista 
in  the  book  store.  She  was  always  busy  with  something,  either 
painting  or  crocheting.  I  used  to  wonder  how  she  ever  did  so 
much.  I  saw  Sister  not  long  ago,  and  she  hasn't  changed  a  bit, 
despite  her  sixty-plus  years  in  the  convent,  or  should  I  not 
perhaps  say  because  of  them ! 

I  remember  when  Sister  Maura's  term  as  principal  was  up, 
and  Sister  St.  Armand  was  appointed.  We  were  all  very  fond 
of  her,  and  never  thought  anyone  would  be  as  afraid  of  her  as 
we  had  been  of  Sister  Maura.  I  mean  reverential  fear,  of 
course,  for  who  could  help  loving  Sister  Maura?  The  office  of 
Principal  seems  invariably  to  carry  with  it  a  certain  mysteri- 
ous aura  of  severity  regardless  of  who  actually  occupies  the 
chair.  I  understand  that  the  present  principal,  my  old  friend 
Sister  St.  Stephen,  is  carrying  on  the  tradition. 

It's  strange  to  look  back  now  and  think  of  the  girls  w^ho 
went  through  with  us,  and  what  happened  to  them.  I  remem- 
ber in  First  Form  turning  around  to  borrow  a  ruler  from  the 
girl  behind  me,  and  asking  her  name.  It  was  Eileen  Sheedy. 
Eileen  was  Editor  of  the  "Hummer"  the  year  we  graduated; 
she  got  her  B.A.,  from  the  college,  in  Household  Science  this 
June.  There  was  one  little  girl  in  our  crowd  who  was  fast  ac- 
quiring a  reputation  for  herself  as  a  figure-skater.  She  was 
quite  a  pert  little  miss  who  was  very  proud  of  the  fact  that 
she  had  seven  sisters.  When  they  all  began  getting  married, 
one  after  another,  we  used  to  joke  about  the  fact  that  it  didn't 
look  as  though  any  of  them  would  be  a  nun.  Eight  girls  and 
not  one  nun  yet !  The  girl  used  to  toss  her  blonde  head  and 
say  certainly  not !  No  one  in  her  family  would  be  so  foolish ! 
Then  she  came  to  College.  The  girl  was  Frances  Conlin,  and 
she  is  now  Madame  Conlin  of  the  Community  of  the  Cenacle. 
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I  remember  Catherine  Habasinski,  who  occupied  a  seat  in  a 
class  ahead  of  us  all  the  way  through  high  school.  She  had  a 
genius  for  colour  combinations,  and  hers  was  the  only  uniform 
in  the  school  that  looked  like  something  out  of  Vogue  Magazine. 
She  too  is  now  graduated  from  the  College  and  is  married. 

I  remember  choral  practices,  every  Wednesday,  in  the 
Auditorium.  Mr.  Albert  W.  Whitehead  was  the  conductor,  and 
it  used  to  amuse  us  greatly  at  the  G-raduation  Exercises  to  see 
him  appear  in  his  tails,  and  wave  to  us  from  his  platform  in 
front  of  the  organ  before  the  festivities  began.  Mr.  Whitehead 
died  last  year.  The  very  last  thing  I  remember  about  the  con- 
vent was  how  hot  it  was  when  we  were  writing  Upper  School 
exams.  I  thought  they  would  never  end,  or,  if  they  did,  that 
College  would  never  come.  I  had  it  all  visualized  as  a  place 
where  tweedy  types  smoking  pipes  called  for  you  in  the  morn- 
ing in  long  sleek  convertible  ear-?,  and  drove  you  about  to 
classes,  and  wore  coon-skin  coats  all  year  round.  I  thought 
that  lectures  were  something  to  be  attended  when  the  social 
season  fell  off,  or  when  one  was  so  bored  as  to  be  actually  in 
need  of  finding  something  to  do.  The  Dean  changed  my 
conception  of  college  life,  radically. 

At  the  College  I  have  known  Sister  St.  John,  who  was 
Dean  when  I  first  enrolled.  Sister  Blandina,  who  is  Dean  now, 
Sister  Dominica,  Sister  Marie-Therase,  Sister  Mary  Bernita, 
and  Sister  St.  Peter.  As  members  of  the  undergraduate  body 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  all  the  St.  Joseph's  girls  are  proud 
of  our  faculty  members,  because  Ave  know  they  are  among  the 
best  on  the  campus. 

With  this  reference  to  "College,"  I  think  I  had  better 
make  some  attempt  to  come  to  an  end  of  my  "Memoirs." 
There  are  so  many  little  instances  that  come  to  mind.  .  .  .so 
many  people's  names.  .  .  .1  shall  conclude  by  saying  that  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  to  have  been  a  St.  Joseph's  girl  all  these 
years,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  my 
Alma  Mater,  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  convey,  in  some  small 
way  to  the  Sisters,  my  gratitude  for  all  they  have  done  for  me, 
and  to  tell  them  that  I  pray  that  their  magnificent  work  will 
continue  for  many  generations  to  come. 
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Sister  M.  Dympna 
Sister  M.  Placidia 
Sister  M.  Emerentia 
Sister  M.  Borromeo 
Sister  M.  Demetria 
Sister  M.  Irene 


Sister  M.  Majella 

Sister  M.  Perpetua  (Whalen) 

Sister  M.  Victoria 

Sister  M.  Ligouri 

Sister  M.  Constance 

Sister  M.  Alphonsus 

Sister  M.  Immaculata 

Sister  M.  Annetta 

Sister  Maura 

Sister  M.  St.  Armand 


Sister  M.  St.  Stephen 
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ST.  JOSEPH'S  HIGH  SCHOOL 

From  the  Book — "The  Cong^regation  of  the  Sisters  of  St.   Joseph." 

St.  Joseph's  High  School  was  opened  in  February,  1880 
on  the  west  side  of  Jarvis  Street,  between  Richmond  and 
Lombard  Streets,  in  the  upper  story  of  a  most  unpretentious 
dwelling-house — the  orphanage  building  occupied  by  our  Sis- 
ters on  their  coming  to  Toronto  in  1851.  In  this  dwelling- 
house  the  St.  Michael '-s  Parish  School  of  that  day  was  located. 
Sister  Mary  of  the  Holy  Cross  White,  of  revered  memory, 
was  in  charge  of  the  fourth  class  of  St.  Michael's  School.  She 
prepared  her  pupils  for  the  entrance  to  high  school,  which 
examination  they  wrote  at  Jarvis  Street  College  Institute.  They 
were  successful,  and  were  retained  by  Sister  Holy  Cross  to  take 
their  high  school  course  in  their  own  -school.  This  was 
the  founding  of  the  "Girls'  High  Class,"  the  name  by  which 
the  School  was  known  for  about  the  first  ten  years  of  its 
existence. 

The  Separate  School  Board,  under  the  active  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Matthew  O'Connor  and  Mr.  Thomas  Lee,  the  then 
prominent  members  of  that  body,  arranged  that  the  Girls' 
High  Class  should  be  open  to  all  the  girls  of  the  Separate 
Schools  (St.  Paul's,  St.  Patrick's,  and  St.  Mary's  mainly 
comprising  these  at  that  time)  who  had  completed  their  fourth 
class  work  and  who  passed  the  "Separate  School  Entrance" 
examination.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  papers  for 
the  Separate  School  Entrance  were  prepared  by  the  members 
of  the  Board. 

Until  June,  1884,  the  class  did  not  number  more  than 
twenty-five  pupils.  All  were  accommodated  in  one  small 
"upper"  room.  During  that  time,  however,  progress  in  high 
school  work  was  made;  the  pupils  were  successful  in  passing 
the  Provincial  Departmental  Examinations  of  the  time — inter- 
mediate, third  class  certificate,  and  second  class  certificate. 
In  1884  a  second  class  non-professional  certificate  was  obtained 
for  the  first  time  by  one  of  the  pupils.  Miss  Margaret  Walsh 
of  St.  Paul's  School  being  the  successful  candidate. 
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The  School  Board  had  not  as  yet  engaged  an  assistant 
teacher  to  help  Sister  Holy  Cross,  but  the  Community  was 
generous  in  its  aid.  Sister  Agnes  Mulcahy  and  Sister  St. 
Louis  Landry  taught  French;  Sister  Mary  of  Lourdes  Mahoney, 
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Art ;  Sister  Ethelburge  Garner  taught  singing  at  certain  hours 
during  the  week.  Subsequently,  full-time  assistants  were 
given;  Sisters  Mechtilde  Lecours,  Irene  Gearin,  Emerentia 
Lonergan,  and  Camilla  Cass  were  appointed  at  successive 
periods.  The  first  government  inspector  to  visit  the  classes 
was  the  Inspector  for  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes, 
Mr.  Buchan,  M.A.,  who  reported  the  work  of  the  class  to  be 
most  satisfactory.  His  inspection  was  succeeded  by  that  of 
Dr.  J.  F.  White,  first  Inspector  of  Separate  Schools. 

In  the  summer  of  1884,  St.  Michael's  Parish  School,  to- 
gether with  the  ' '  Girls '  High  Class, ' '  was  removed  to  more 
commodious  quarters  at  the  De  la  Salle  Institute,  Duke  Street, 
which  had  lately  been  purchased  by  the  School  Board. 

The  "High  Class"  continued  to  do  excellent  work.  The 
attendance  increased  greatly.  In  1885  five  of  the  pupils 
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obtained  second  class  certificates,  and  three  others  third 
class,  which  was  a  considerable  number  for  those  times.  The 
previous  year  two  had  obtained  second  class  standing. 

In  1886  a  ''Catholic"  Model  School  was  opened  at  De  la 
Salle  to  train  the  graduates  of  the  Catholic  High  School  for 
professional  third  class  certificates,  and  the  Separate  Schools 
were  used  as  "practice"  schools.  The  lectures  were  given  by 
the  local  inspector  of  Separate  Schools  in  Toronto.  The 
"Model"  School  continued  in  existence  for  about  ten  years. 

The  "High  Class"  was  ever  referred  to  by  its  clerical 
friends  as  possessing  an  air  of  distinction,  and  it  was  regarded 
by  them  as  a  very  superior  portion  of  their  school  organization. 
In  the  fall  of  each  year  the  Commencement  Exercises  were  held. 
The  Archbishop  and  clergy  were  always  interested  and  attend- 
ed the  exercises,  as  also  did  the  friends  of  the  pupils  when  ac- 
commodation could  be  afforded.  The  school  Avas  greatly  hon- 
oured in  November  1887  by  the  visit  of  Cardinal  Taschereau, 
the  first  Cardinal  of  Canada,  who  assisted  at  the  Commence- 
ment Exercises  and  distributed  the  certificates  and  premiums 
to  the  successful  pupils. 

In  1891,  the  "High  Class",  now  St.  Joseph's  High  School, 
was  removed  to  a  Aving  of  "Notre  Dame  des  Anges"  building 
on  Bond  Street,  since  its  rooms  at  De  la  Salle  were  required 
by  the  Christian  Brothers  who  had  opened  a  novitiate  there. 
In  addition  to  the  ordinary  high  school  work,  commercial  stud- 
ies of  stenography  and  typewriting  were  taken  up  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  School  Board.  This  movement  was  an  induce- 
ment to  many  of  the  pupils  to  remain  longer  in  the  school,  thus 
increasing  the  attendance.  In  1892,  it  was  decided  to  utilize 
"Notre  Dame  des  Anges"  for  hospital  purposes  and  in  July  of 
that  year  St.  Michael's  Hospital  was  opened.  "St.  Joseph's 
High  School,"  as  the  School  now  came  to  be  known,  had  to  seek 
another  location.  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Hall  (now  replaced  by 
the  Nurses'  Home),  on  the  corner  of  Victoria  and  Shuter 
Streets,  gave  it  accommodation  for  a  year,  when  the  trustees 
decided  to  purchase  Loretto  Convent  on  Bond  Street.  The 
High  School  classes  were  conducted  at  the   Convent  during 
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1893  and  1894.     The  Loretto  Nuns  in  the  meantime  had  recon- 
sidered the  sale  and  decided  not  to  part  with  their  property. 

The  High  School  then  returned  to  its  former  location  at 
De  la  Salle  Institute,  Duke  Street,  but  as  the  attendance  of 
both  boys  and  girls  continued  to  increase,  the  accommodation 
proved  inadequate  and  in  1910,  at  the  request  of  the  late 
Archbishop  McEvay,  two  adjacent  properties  at  471  and  477 
Jarvis  Street  w^ere  purchased  by  the  School  Board  and  given 
over  to  the  use  of  the  Girls'  High  School,  the  Archbishop  per- 
sonally defraying  the  cost  of  equipping  the  science  depart- 
ment. In  August  1941,  during  the  Second  "World  War  the 
government  requested  the  use  of  the  building  at  471  Jarvis 
Street  for  the  Air  Force.  The  Avork  of  the  school  was  then 
divided  and  carried  on  at  three  centres — in  the  north,  at  Our 
Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  School — in  the  east,  at  St,  John's. 
The  name  of  St.  Joseph's  High  School  was  retained  at  the 
third  centre  at  583  Adelaide  Sreet  West  in  a  building  formerly 
a  part  of  St.  Mary's  School.  When  a  private  school  named 
St.  Joseph's  Piigh  School  was  built  at  3700  Bloor  Street  West 
and  opened  in  September  1949,  the  -school  on  Adelaide  Street  was 
converted  into  St.  Joseph's  Intermediate  and  Commercial 
School.  It  thereby  continues  to  fill  a  great  need  in  present- 
day  education. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  DAYS 

The  history  of  the  founding  of  St.  Joseph's  High  School 
and  of  the  different  buildings  that  housed  its  pupils  between 
the  years  1880  and  1950  has  been  told  in  other  articles  of  this 
Centennial  issue  of  St.  Joseph  Lilies.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  enlarge  on  that  story,  but  rather  to  relate  something  of 
my  own  personal  connection  with  that  splendid  school  as  it 
was  a  few  years  after  the  turn  of  the  Century,  during  the 
period  when  it  was  well  established  for  the  second  time  at 
De  La  Salle  Institute,  Duke  Street. 

I  arrived  at  St.  Joseph's  High  School,  a  very  new  and 
very  apprehensive  First  Former,  on  a  certain  October  20  (I 
must  confes-s  I  was  ignorant  at  the  time  that  it  was  the  feast- 
day  of  my  patron  saint :  such  delightful  bits  of  hagiography 
I  was  to  make  my  own  later  on,  under  the  tutelage  of  the 
Sisters).  One  does  not  need  to  be  mathematically-minded  to  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  I  was  some  six  or  seven  weeks  late  in 
beginning.  I  was  painfully  aware  of  it  too,  after  the  first 
few  hours  among  these  city-bred  girls  (a  small  town  had  been 
my  environment  hitherto)  who  seemed  to  know  all  the  answers 
—I  speak  literally,  not  in  modern  parlance— whereas  I  was  yet 
to  be  initiated  into  the  intricacies  of  Latin  and  French,  not  to 
mention  Algebra  and  Geometry.  But  if  the  girls  were  awe- 
inspiring,  what  shall  I  say  of  the  Nuns,  with  whom  I  had  had  but 
passing  acquaintance,  when  a  begging-tour  for  the  House  of 
Providence  or  Sunnyside  Orphanage  had  brought  them  as 
honoured  guests  to  our  home  1  Like  every  Catholic  child,  I  had 
thought  them  "beings  of  another  world"  and  so  it  seemed  to 
me  that  to  be  taught  by  them  would  be  a  very  heavenly  experi- 
ence indeed  and  one  for  which  my  former  schooling  would  have 
left  me  wholly  unprepared,  though  I  had  had  fine  Catholic  lay 
teachers  in  elementary  school,  the  late  Miss  Margaret  Breen  so 
long  connected  afterwards  with  Church  Extension;  Mr.  Walter 
Cain,  later  Deputy  Minister  of  Mines  for  Ontario,  and  the  late 
Miss  Rose  McCabe,  sister  of  Father  E.  McCabe,  a  former  pastor 
of  St.  Clare's  Parish,  Toronto. 
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Those  of  my  readers  who  remember  Sister  Perpetiia  as 
Principal  of  the  High  School  will  realize  that  my  first  glimpse 
of  her  did  nothing  to  dispel  my  conviction  about  the  "heavenly 
experience."  Never  before  had  I  seen  anyone  so  striking,  so 
picturesque  as  she,  standing  in  the  hall  in  her  black  habit, 
with  white  linens  and  black  veil  framing  her  perfectly-com- 
plexioned  face.  (Sister  has  long  since  gone  to  her  reward,  so 
that  no  expressed  admiration  of  mine  can  now  embarrass  her  or 
affront  her  humility).     When  she  said,  on  learning  my  status. 
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(or  lack  of  it),  "Now,  I  want  you  to  meet  Sister  Loretto,  who  will 
be  your  teacher,"  I  wa;3  really  relieved  for  I  felt  quite  sure  I 
should  never  be  able  to  keep  my  eyes  on  a  book  so  long  as  there 
was  anyone  in  the  room  so  lovely  as  she  to  look  at.  I  dis- 
covered the  following  year,  however,  that  it  could  be  managed. 

And  then  Sister  Loretto  came  out  of  her  class-room !  That 
too  was  an  experience  but  of  a  different  kind.  There  she  stood, 
tall,  spare  and  masterful,  an  inquiring  look  in  her  penetrating 
eye  ("What  was  this  child  doing,  starting  classes  seven  week-s 
late?")  As  my  mother  explained  our  very  recent  removal  to  the 
City,  the  puckered  brow  relaxed,  and  the  smile  broke,  as  she 
took  my  hand  and  said,  "Come  along;  I'll  see  what  I  can  do 
with  you."  I  knew  by  the  twinkle  in  her  eye  that  I  had  found 
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a  friend.  Not  many  days  hence,  or  was  it  only  hours,  I  also 
found  what  it  meant  to  have  Sister  Loretto  see  what  she  ' '  could 
do  with  you."  It  was,  I  can  assure  you,  anything  but  the 
"heavenly  experience"  I  had  anticipated.  And  yet  how  we, 
how  all  her  hundreds  of  pupils  down  the  years  loved  her !  Had 
anyone  ever  the  vocabulary  and  intonations  of  voice  that  she 
had  to  express  such  utter  distraughtness  (I  coin  the  word)  at 
stupidity,  contempt  of  laziness,  scorn  of  wilful  ignorance?  Had 
anyone  on  the  other  hand,  ever  so  kind  a  heart,  so  genuine  an 
interest  in  her  pupils,  and  what  was  rarer  still,  the  faculty  of 
being  able  to  correct  or  to  reprove,  with  never  a  barb,  never  a 
sting  left  to  rankle  in  the  heart  or  mind  of  the  delinquent? 

Of  that  first  year  of  High  School,  the  most  vivid  recollection 
is  one  of  hard  work  and  more  hard  work :  the  former  was  mine, 
the  latter  Sister  Loretto 's.  While  the  rest  of  the  class  sailed  bliss- 
fully along  (or  so  it  seemed  to  me),  I  was  minding  my  x's  and 
y's  and  was  struggling  on  the  side,  not  too  successfully  either, 
with  angles  and  triangles,  with  "puella"  and  "je  suis"  and 
all  the  other  little  odds  and  ends  of  knowledge  that  the  rest 
had  acquired  in  those  weeks  that  I  had  missed.  And  you  will 
not  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  is  if  you  knew  Sister  Loretto, 
that  I  was  supposed  somehow  or  other,  willy-nilly,  to  be  follow- 
ing her  regular  lessons !  By  Christmas,  I  was  emerging  from 
the  maze,  and  I  may  add,  from  the  daze ;  life  seemed  once  more 
worth  the  living. 

Sister  Loretto  too  has  gone  to  her  eternal  rest,  the  slightest 
anticipation  of  which  she  had  so  heroically  denied  herself  in 
life.  What  do  we,  her  pupils,  not  owe  her  for  that  solid  foun- 
dation in  secondary  school  subjects,  and  even  more  for  her  clear, 
concise  instructions  in  Christian  Doctrine  with  so  many  help- 
ful suggestions  for  putting  it  into  effect  in  our  daily  living,  and 
for  her  unremitting  efforts  to  train  our  wills  and  to  form  our 
characters?  In  days  to  come,  others  may  bear  the  name,  but 
for  us  and  for  the  generation  that  succeeded  us,  there  will  be 
but  one  ''Sister  Loretto." 

The  next  four  of  my  happy  years  at  the  High  School  were 
spent  in  Sister  Perpetua's  room.     Those  were  the  blessed  days 
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when  a  Form-Teacher  was  really  a  Form-Teacher  and  taught 
every  subject  on  the  curriculum.  In  fact,  Sister  Perpetua  was 
a  Three-Form-Teacher  all  in  one.  Some  may  disagree,  but  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  accustomed  as  I  had  been  to  an  ungraded 
school,  the  advantages  of  that  now  antiquated  system  far  out- 
weighed the  disadvantages,  given,  of  course,  good  teachers;  and 
such  we  certainly  had.  But  not  only  did  Sister  Perpetua  teach 
all  the  subjects,  as  Sister  Loretto  had  done  in  my  first  year,  she 
actually  prepared  girls  for  different  examinations,  «ome  for 
Second  Class  Certificates  and  some  for  First  Class,  and  when 
one  recalls  that  the  former  comprised  the  subjects  of  the  present 
combined  Lower  and  Middle  School  Examinations,  while  the 
latter  was  taken  in  two  parts  and  compri.sed  English  Literature 
and  Composition,  Physics,  Botany,  Zoology,  Mediaeval  History, 
Modern  History,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Latin, 
French  and  German  (no  choice  either!),  the  miracle  is  how 
any  one  teacher  could  teach  .such  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  find 
time  for  them  in  the  week.  To  be  sure,  the  classes  were  small 
and  so  far  as  I  recall  there  was  never  any  question  of  her  having 
to  discipline.  We  were  there  to  learn  and  learn  we  did.  When 
I  look  back  now  on  all  that  Sister  Perpetua  accomplished,  I  am 
astounded  at  her  mastery  of  such  varied  subjects  as  the  higher 
Mathematics,  Sciences  and  Languages.  It  was  not  only  an  in- 
tellectual but  a  physical  feat  as  well,  and  one  of  no  mean  pro- 
portions. Her  religious  instructions  made  a  lasting  impression, 
and  it  was  largely  owing  to  her  word  and  example  that  so  many 
of  her  pupils  were  drawn  to  consecrate  their  lives  to  God.  Later 
on  as  Dean  of  the  College  and  Head  of  its  English  department, 
she  did  an  invaluable  service  to  Catholic  Education,  but  I  doubt 
if  that  phase  of  her  educative  career  showed  any  higher  calibre 
than  the  work  she  did  for  so  many  years  at  St.  Jo-seph's  High 
School.  Never  for  a  moment  did  she  lose  that  equanimity,  poise 
and  serenity  that  characterized  her  entire  life;  in  all  she  did, 
never  was  there  anything  slip-shod,  nothing  that  fell  short  of 
near-perfection. 

Was  it  then  all  work  and  no  relaxation  for  us  who  attended 
the  High  School  ?  By  no  means :  every  week  the  entire  school 
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assembled  for  an  instruction  in  religion,  given  in  my  first  year 
by  Reverend  Father  Rohleder,  and  in  the  other  years  by  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Tracy,  both  stationed  at  the  Cathedral,  both  outsand- 
ing  theologians.  Once  a  week,  too,  we  were  first  initiated  into 
and  later  became  proficient  (more  or  less,  that  is  to  say)  in  the 
noble  art  of  the  "do,  re,  mi,  system"  of  singing  and  choral  work 
under  the  practised  hand  of  a  chubby,  good-natured  and  talented 
little  Englishman,  Mr.  Donville,  who  accompanied  our  sometimes 
painful  efforts  on  his  cherished  violin.  The  results  of  the  year's 
work  were  proudly  exhibited  at  Commencement  Exercises  in  the 
Fall,  which  were  honoured  by  a  large  number  of  clergy,  the 
Reverend  Mother  and  other  officials  from  the  Convent,  and 
our  parents  and  friends.  For  the  recitations,  readings  of  prize- 
lists,  etc.,  the  gifted  among  us  were  specially  and  meticulously 
trained  by  the  late  Sister  Emerentia,  a  past-master  in  the  art 
of  lady-like  tones  and  deportment,  and  in  the  correct  bow.  Our 
recreational  sport  was  mostly  handball.  (Has  any  School  a  hand- 
ball alley  now,  I  wonder.)  On  the  rare  occasions  when  I  took 
my  lunch  I  would  match  my  skill  (save  the  mark!)  against  such 
experts  as  Kate  Halloran  or  Julia  McGlue  (now  deceased)  ; 
when  I  played  with  either  of  them  as  partner,  I  won;  other- 
wise I  rarely  covered  myself  with  glory.  Hot  but  happy,  we 
would  come  panting  up  the  stairs  to  the  class-room,  leaving  a 
bare  five  minutes  to  wash  off  the  grime  and  finish  up  some 
exercise  in  Latin  or  a  problem  in  Maths,  with  the  ever-generous 
assistance  of  the  clever  and  studious  Lily  Reilly  or  Charlotte 
Donoghue.  I  hope  they  realized  how  much  we  appreciated 
those  last-minute  elucidations.  At  the  mere  mention  of  those 
names,  the  faces  of  so  many  wonderful  classmates  come  up 
smiling  before  me :  Ella  Ford,  (now  the  mother  of  three  priests), 
Lottie  Ramsperger  (whose  son  is  a  seminarian  and  whose  two 
eldest  girls  are  nuns),  Evelyn  Brown  (a  Good  Shepherd  nun 
these  many  years).  Vera  Carey  (our  own  dear  departed  Sister 
Loyola)  whose  father's  visits  as  Member  of  the  School  Board, 
left  behind  such  a  note  of  cheer,  Loretto  Christie  (our  present 
Sister  Eudocia),  Barbara  and  Hazel  Crocker  (the  latter  a  Good 
Shepherd   nun,    too),   Josephine   and   Margaret    Vahey,    Irene 
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O'Driscoll  (whose  son  is  a  Basilian),  Gertrude  Hale  and  many 
others,  whom  I  trust  the  Centennial  reunion  will  bring  together 
once  more. 

There  are  so  many  memories,  some  amusing,  some  nos- 
talgic, that  come  crowding  in  upon  me;  the  consternation 
among  the  boys  in  the  yard  below  our  window,  when  their 
handball  came  crashing  through  the  pane, — consternation,  I  re- 
peat, not  remorse,  for  the  ball  then  became  our  property;  the 
annual  sleighride  out  into  the  country,  with  the  dear  Nuns  a 
spectacle  of  amazement  to  all  passers-by,  black  behind,  black 
in  front  and  black  all  over,  for  those  were  the  days  when  the 
bonnet  veil  was  worn  over  their  faces ;  after  the  ride  the  boun- 
teous repast  in  the  Assembly  Hall  upstairs;  the  annual  visit 
during  Forty  Hours  to  the  Brothers'  Chapel,  when  the  ponder- 
ous door  that  separated  us  from  the  Boys'  School  and  the 
Cloister  swung  on  its  rusty  hinges  and  admitted  us  to  the  Sanc- 
tum Sanctorum,  with  repeated  instructions  from  the  Sisters  to 
''look  neither  to  left  nor  to  right"  till  we  were  safely  in  the 
Chapel.  I  used  to  wonder  what  we  might  have  seen  had  our  eyes 
swerved.  Then  there  were  examination  days,  when  we  wrote 
the  dreaded  Departmentals  at  the  Convent.  No  such  thing 
then  as  finishing  them  up  in  June !  They  began  the  second  day 
of  July  and  went  on  and  on.  The  "Glorious  12th"  was  the  mo-st 
harrassing  day  of  all,  with  the  fifes  and  drums  ipassing  all 
morning,  keeping  one's  thoughts,  if  one  had  any,  all  awry.  How 
kind  the  Boarders  at  the  Convent  were  to  us !  Mary  and 
Camilla  and  Florence  and  Carrie,  with  the  latter  of  whom  I 
more  than  once  shared,  after  the  ordeal  of  the  day,  what  was 
left  of  the  refreshing  lemonade  which  Mr.  Slater,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  was  served  each  afternoon ;  that  was  the  beginning 
of  years  of  sharing  in  Community  life.  I  could  go  on  but  even 
as  it  is,  I  fear  that  I  may  by  now  be  reminiscing  solely  for  my 
own  pleasure. 

I  will  not  attempt  a  resume,  much  less  a  peroration,  for  I 
trust  I  have  already  conveyed  something  at  least  of  my  deep 
appreciation  of  all  that  I  received  at  St.  Joseph's  High  School. 
St.  Paul  warns  "He  who  boasts  should  make  his  boast  in  the 
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Lord ;"  so  it  is  in  Him,  the  Giver  of  all  Good  Gifts  that  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  I  am  one  of  a  very  few  who  had  the  experience 
of  completing  her  entire  High  School  Course  of  five  years 
under  two  teachers  only.  They  were  truly  remarkable  women. 
May  they  rest    in  peace ! 

S.  M.  St.  J. 


MEMORIES  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL,  JARVIS  STREET 

To  tell  something  of  our  daj's  at  St.  Joseph's  High  School, 
Jarvis  St.  is,  for  us,  to  write  not  so  much  of  the  school  buildings 
and  equipment  as  of  the  teachers  under  whom  and  with  whom 
we  passed  such  happy  days  that  even  just  to  recall  them  brings 
a  feeling  of  deep  satisfaction  and  gratitude ;  for  to  our  way  of 
thinking — we  admit  we  may  be  prejudiced — there  were  no  better 
teachers  to  be  found  in  Toronto. 

The  accommodation  in  the  brick  buildings  (formerly  resi- 
dences of  the  city's  well-to-do),  which  the  Separate  School  Board 
purchased  in  1910  at  471  and  477  Jarvis  St.,  judged  by  modern 
standards  and  especially  by  comparison  with  the  new  St. 
Joseph's  High  School,  or  even  with  the  neighbouring  then-up-to- 
date  Jarvis  St.  Collegiate,  was  far  from  being  elegant  or  even 
adequate,  but  we  seemed  to  take  the  inconveniences  and  lack  of 
equipment  in  our  stride,  for  we  were  keenly  aware  that  what  the 
school  may  have  lacked  in  material  advantages  was  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  excellent  teachers  with  which  it  was 
staffed:  Sister  Josephine,  our  Principal,  who  died  in  1948,  with 
her  genuine  love  and  interest  in  each  pupil :  Sister  St.  Brigid 
(now  Mother  General),  whose  lessons  in  Art  were  a  relaxation 
and  a  joy,  though  we  doubt  if  our  efforts  produced  a  like  re- 
action in  her:  Sister  Dominica  (now  Head  of  the  English  De- 
partment of  St.  Joseph's  College)  gentle,  so  painstaking  herself, 
so  exacting  of  the  "honest-best"  in  others:  and  Sister  St.  Fergus 
(now  Superior  of  St.  Joseph 's-on-the-Lake),  who  somehow  or 
other,  equipment  or  no  equipment,  managed  to  ' '  get  us  through ' ' 
Matriculation  Science,  mostly  due,  we  humbly  admit,  to  her  un- 
bounded patience  and  sure  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
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It  was  in  our  time  too  that  those  excellent  teachere,  Mother 
Angelina,  I.B.V.M.  (now  deceased)  and  Mother  St.  Eugene, 
I.B.V.M.,  were  also  on  the  Staff,  making  a  happy  combination 
of  members  of  the  two  Religious  Teaching  Orders  of  that 
day ;  creating  too,  betimes,  a  friendly  and  amusing  rivalry  be- 
tween the  girls  who  came  from  Separate  Schools  where  they  had 
been  taught  by  Loretto  or  St.  Joseph  nuns  respectively.  The 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  place  was  one  of  friendliness  and  sin- 
cerity, and  of  earnest  work  bringing  satisfactory  reward ;  in  a 
word,  a  place,  where  the  goodness  and  happiness  of  the  Staff 
overflowed  into  the  pupils. 

But  while  it  is  impossible  in  this  brief  account  to  give  ade- 
quate expression  to  our  appreciation  of  the  many  Sisters  who 
were  responsible  for  the  sipiritual  and  material  success  of  the, 
High  School,  we  are  sure  that  no  one  will  question  our  giving 
special  mention  to  our  beloved  Sister  Jo-sephine,  on  whom,  as 
Principal,  rested  the  responsibility  for  the  welfare  and  smooth- 
running  of  the  entire  school.  She  was  a  thorough  teacher,  a 
genius  at  Mathematics  and  only  a  little,  if  any,  less  so  at  English 
and  History  and  Science.  Hers  was  a  rare  instinct  for  ferreting 
out  one's  weak  spots,  whether  of  intellect  or  character,  with  a 
corresponding  gift  for  making  good  the  flaws  and  bringing  out 
what  was  best  in  each  individual.  She  imbued  us  with  a  genuine 
love  of  learning  and  culture  (ten  of  that  class  are  now  in  the 
teaching  profession,  some.  University  Graduates)  ;  but  most  of 
all,  she  transmitted  to  us  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  nobility 
and  grandeur  of  a  life  of  self-sacrifice,  such  as  was  hers,  with 
the  very  tangible  result  that  seven  of  that  same  class  are  Re- 
ligious to-day. 

But  both  before  and  after  "our  day,"  St.  Joseph's  High 
School,  Jarvis  St.,  was  known  for  its  outstanding  teachers ;  so  we 
feel  we  cannot  more  fitly  close  this  brief  tribute  than  by  men- 
tioning at  least  a  few  of  those  whose  names  will  always  be  linked 
with  that  school ;  Sisters  Camilla,  Hildegarde,  Innocentia, 
Xaveria,  Austin,  Loretto,  St.  Anne,  Bernard,  Ernestine,  Leo- 
narda,  Margaret  Mary,  Augustine,  St.  John,  Loyola,  Marguerite, 
St.  James  and  St.  Leonard.  What  a  challenge  that  list  presents 
to  the  present  generation !  S.M.A.  and  S.M.B. 
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THE    NEW   ST.   JOSEPH'S   HIGH   SCHOOL 

THE  Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Toronto  is 
providing  the  true  answer  to  the  present  moral  paralysis. 
The  answer  is  embodied  in  their  attempt  to  educate  Catholic 
youth  along  Christian  principles  and  to  give  them  a  firm 
moral  basis  for  the  bewildering  present  and  the  frightening 
future ;  to  teach  them  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false 
and  imbue  them  with  the  courage  to  hold  to  their  convictions. 
Never  has  the  need  for  Christian  education  been  so  dire.  The 
world  is  flooded  with  ideas  completely  opposed  to  our  Christian 
ideals.  We  must  have,  not  bullets  nor  atomic  bombs,  but 
stronger,  finer  ideals,  age-old  morals  in  a  modern  setting. 
And  so  during  the  last  five  years  the  Community  has  opened 
four  new  high  schools.  The  latest  one,  built  to  accommodate 
500  girls  from  the  extreme  western  section  of  Toronto  and 
suburbs,  is  located  at  Islington,  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
the  junction  of  Bloor  and  Dundas  Streets. 

The  building,  a  low,  two-storied  structure,  is  of  pressed 
brick  with  white  stone  trim.  The  first  sod  was  turned  in 
July,  1948.  Heaven  seemed  to  smile  on  the  enterprise,  for 
despite  strikes  of  various  sorts,  the  cornerstone  was  laid  May 
22,  1949,  the  feast  day  of  Mary  Mediatrix,  and  classes  for 
Grades  Nine  to  Eleven  were  begun  September  12th,  the  feast 
of  the  Holy  Name  of  Mary.  The  building  was  completed 
during  the  year  and  officially  opened  by  His  Eminence  on 
the  Patronage  of  St.  Joseph,  1950. 

In  September,  1950,  Grade  Twelve  was  added  and  in 
September,  1951,  Grade  Thirteen  and  Commercial. 

The  school  itself  is  "a  joy  to  behold".  Its  fourteen  class- 
rooms, home  economics  and  art  departments,  science  labora- 
tories and  gymnasium  and  shower  room,  its  charming  library 
and  sunny  cafeteria  are  all  designed  for  efficiency  as  well 
as  beauty  and  comfort. 

Gleaming  expanses  of  terrazzo  greet  the  visitor  as  he 
enters  the  spacious  oak-panelled  foyer,  where  St.  Joseph  and 
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the  motto  "Ora  et  Labora"  are  symbolized  by  allegorical  figures 
in  gold  leaf  on  an  ochre-red  background. 

Loeker-s  in  robin's  egg  blue,  and  brilliantly  lit  show- 
cases for  new  books  and  displays  of  students'  work  are  re- 
cessed in  corridor  walls.  The  home  economics  department 
with  its  three  complete  kitchens,  laundry,  dining  room  and 
living  room  is  ultra  modern  in  equipment  and  colour  scheme. 
Walls  and  woodwork  are  of  a  soft  grey  or  a  contrasting  rust. 
Folding  leather  doors  separate  the  sewing  room  with  its  elec- 
tric sewing  machines,  ironing  boards  which  may  be  folded 
up  into  wall  niches,  fitting  alcoves  equipped  with  three-way 
mirrors,  ample  sewing  tables,  magazine  arid  book  shelves.  Noth- 
ing has  been  forgotten. 

The  art  and  craft  room  is  a  place  of  interest  to  pupils 
and  visitors  too.  Tack  board  along  the  front  and  back  walls 
and  on  the  cupboard  doors  provides  ample  display  space  for 
students'  work  which,  incidentally,  is  amazing.  Apparently 
there  is  much  talent  among  the  Grade  Niners  in  sketching 
and  claj^  modelling,  water  colours  and  oils,  scenery  for  plays 
and  posters  for  various  activities. 

The  Cafeteria  is  a  pleasant  room,  windowed  on  two  sides, 
with  sunny  yellow  walls  and  gay,  printed  curtains.  Light 
birch  tables  have  green  formica  tops  and  are  most  attractive. 
A  combination  kitchen  and  servery  is  separated  from  the 
cafeteria  by  a  chromium  rail  and  counter  in  which  is  recessed 
a  steam  table,  milk  cooler,  and  ice  cream  container. 

Psychology  of  colour  has  been  applied  in  each  classroom. 
The  pastel  tinted  walls  and  harmonious  mastic  tile,  the 
Venetian  blinds  and  blond  birch  furniture,  the  fluorescent 
lighting  in  acoustic  ceilings — all  create  an  illusion  of  sunshine 
even  on  the  dullest  day.  A  statue  of  Our  Blessed  Mother 
holds  a  place  of  honour  in  an  especially  designed  niche  in 
each  classroom.  In  one  she  is  depicted  as  Our  Lady  of  Grace, 
in  another  Our  Lady  of  the  Cape,  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
the  Assumption,  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows.  Surely  she  will  guard 
those  children  who  tend  her  shrines,  who  say  a  Hail  Mary 
before  each  class  and  who  daily  make  a  visit  to  her  Divine 
Son  in  the  Convent  Chapel ! 

This  Chapel  is  a  gem  of  liturgical  simplicity  and  has 
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been  planned  so  that  it  is  of  easy  access  to  the  students.  Folds 
of  grey  homespun  and  gold  damask  falling  from  the  ceiling 
cover  the  front  wall  of  the  sanctuary,  blend  with  the  pale 
green  of  the  side  walls  and  soften  the  austere  beauty  of  the 
limestone  altar  and  wrought  iron  Communion  rail.  The  holy 
water  fonts  and  twin  sanctuary  lamps  are  of  bronze  and  are 
individual  in  style  and  design.  Strangers  are  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  harmonj^  of  the  whole  which  only  accents 
the  atmosphere  of  spirituality  that  seems  almost  tangible. 

The  gymnasium  is  large  and  well-lighted,  and  attractivelj' 
painted  in  blue,  with  gray  pebble  cloth  curtains  on  the  large 
windows  and  on  the  20-foot  stage  which  extends  across 
one  end.  This  stage  is  equipped  with  footlights  and  coloured 
border  lights  which  may  be  dimmed  gradually.  Unusual  and 
beautiful  colour  effects  may  be  so  obtained.  Back  of  the 
gymnasium  are  the  lockerette  and  shower  rooms  and  the 
gym  instructress's  office. 

The  school  has  many  interesting  features — the  adminis- 
trative offices  with  a  public  address  cabinet,  radio  and  re- 
corder and  a  master  clock,  the  medical  room,  and  a  well- 
appointed  book  store,  the  science  laboratories  and  adjoining 
storerooms  with  acid-resisting  surfaces  on  desks  and  counters 
— and  its  library. 

The  library  is  a  beautiful  room.  Draperies  of  honey- 
coloured  homespun  blend  with  the  light  birch  furniture  and 
adjustable  book  shelves  and  form  a  harmonious  background 
for  the  colourful  bindings  and  gay  dust  jackets  of  a  rapidly 
growing  collection.  "Tell  me  what  you  read  and  I'll  tell  you 
what  you  are"  is  indeed  a  truism.  Each  book  contributes 
to  the  formation  of  the  student  whether  she  reads  to  obtain 
further  knowledge  or  for  pure  enjoyment.  Cushioned  win- 
dowseats  are  but  an  invitation  to  "browse",  to  travel  into 
lands  unknown,  to  lose  herself  in  the  historical  past  or  to 
sail  on  the  sea  of  the  future  which  is  not  uncharted.  Through 
books,  perhaps  more  than  through  any  other  medium  she  is 
acquiring  those  ideas  and  ideals  which  may  help  in  some 
small  way  to  cement  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  peace. 

S.M.C. 
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TPIE  EVENING  OF  LIFE 

In  1918,  St.  Joseph's-on-the-Lake,  Scarboro,  was  erected 
as  a  Novitiate  and  used  as  such  until  1935.  Since  then  many 
of  the  senior  Sisters  of  the  Community  have  found  there  a 
longed-for  rest  and  seclusion  from  the  distractions  of  the  active 
life.  It  has  also  proved  an  ideal  spot  for  invalid  and  con- 
valescent Sisters.  For  the  past  few  years  a  section  of  the  lower 
floor  has  been  transformed  into  classrooms  and  h  temporarily 
St.  Theresa's  Shrine  School. 


INVEKMAiiA,  ONTARIO 
Since  Midsummer,  1940,  "Invermara"  has  meant  a  two- 
week  tonic  to  every  Sister.  Situated  on  Lake  Simcoe  two  miles 
from  Orillia,  Ontario,  the  location  is  ideal.  From  May  to 
October,  groups  of  Sisters  spend  a  vacation  there  building  up 
new  reserves  of  both  spiritual  and  temporal  energy. 
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THE  CARDINAL'S  ADDRESS 

ST.  JOSEPH'S  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  GRADUATION  1951 

ONE  hundred  years  ago,  October  7,  1851,  under  the  inspir- 
ation and  guidance  of  Bishop  de  Charbonnel,  a  French 
nobleman  by  birth,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See,  named 
the  successor  to  the  heroic  Bishop  Power,  as  second  Chief  Pas- 
tor of  Toronto,  a  small  band  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  came 
to  start  their  work  of  education  and  charity  in  this  City  and 
Province.  The  mustard  seed  has  grown  into  a  great  tree,  with 
daughter  offshoots  in  the  Dioceses  of  London,  Hamilton,  Peter- 
borough, Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Pembroke.  And  yet  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph  of  Toronto  alone,  now  a  Generalate  of  Pontifical 
Rank  with  its  own  Cardinal  Protector,  has  institutions  all 
over  our  great  country  from  Montreal  in  the  East  to  the  Is- 
land of  Vancouver  and  the  City  of  Prince  Rupert  in  the  West. 
Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-one  is  therefore  a  year  of  jubilee, 
of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  work  accomplished  and  the 
graduating  class  of  St.  Joseph's  College  School  is  privileged 
to  be  the  first  to  share  in  the  jubilee  ceremonies  that  commem- 
orate the  advent  of  St.  Joseph's  Sisters  to  Canada.  Other 
public  functions  will  mark  this  glorious  anniversary  but  this 
occasion  prompts  me  to  offer  to  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  in 
the  name  of  the  Diocese  and  of  all  our  people  our  most  cordial 
congratulations,  perfumed  by  our  gratitude  for  the  wondrous 
works  they  have  wrought  for  God  and  country  in  Toronto 
and  throughout  the  whole  broad  expanse  of  our  fair  land. 

I  wish  now  to  express  in  the  name  of  all  here  present,  as 
in  my  own,  our  M^armest  felicitations  to  you  the  members  of 
the  graduating  class,  on  success  achieved,  on  laurels  won,  on 
the  happy  crowning  of  your  years  of  arduous  work.  Those 
who  have  guided,  taught  and  trained  you  may  truly  be  called 
lights  that  not  only  shone  but  also  burned.  So  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  Redeemer  styled :  "He  was  the  lamp  burning  and 
shining."    In  truth,  the  mere  brilliance  of  intellectual  achieve- 
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ments  is  not  the  full  secret  to  the  good  life  on  earth  or  of  life 
eternal.  It  is  necessary,  though  not  enough,  to  shine.  We 
must  also  burn,  burn  with  the  love  of  God,  with  the  love  of  our 
fellow-men;  burn  with  the  love  of  the  good,  and  the  true  and 
beautiful,  with  the  love  of  God's  commandments  and  of  His 
moral  law.  You  have  been  taught  and  trained  to  combine 
scholarship  with  sanctity,  high  thinking  with  holy  living  and 
to  realize  that  the  goal  of  all  the  strivings  of  your  Alma  Mater 
has  been  to  form  Christ  in  you  and  in  a  spirit  of  humble  pride, 
to  send  you  forth  as  an  elite  and  cultured  group  of  Canadian 
Catholic  women.  St.  Joseph's  College  School  would  wish  to 
present  each  of  you  to  the  world,  in  the  words  of  the  poet : 

"A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned 
To   warn,  to  comfort  and  command, 
And  yet  a  spirit  pure  and  bright 
With  something  of  an  angel's  light." 

You  are,  in  very  truth,  an  elite  grou^p,  for  yours  has  been 
the  high  privilege  to  have  been  formed  into  maturity  by  a 
School  that  is  healthily  modern  in  the  teaching  of  arts  and 
science,  and  yet  it  is  integrally  part  of  the  Universal  Church, 
the  guardian  of  Divine  Truth  and  the  patroness  of  all  the 
secular  arts  and  learning  native  to  the  human  spirit.  You 
have  been  imbued  with  the  traditions,  principles  and  ideals 
of  Christian  humanism.  You  have  been  given  a  Catholic  out- 
look on  life.  Your  professors  have  shown  you  that  a  humanism 
which  rejects  the  possibility  of  a  divinely-revealed  religion 
and  even  a  personal  God,  cannot  interpret  man  and  his  acti- 
vities adequately  in  terms  of  ultimate  values  and  ends.  While 
full  and  adequate  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  temporal  end 
of  man,  the  importance  of  living  ''sub  specie  aeternitatis"  has 
been  duly  stressed. 

You  have  not  been  led  into  twisted  paths  of  thought,  led 
to  believe  that  the  culture  of  Athens  and  Rome,  of  Ambrose 
and  Augustine,  of  Dante  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  of  Bossuet  and 
Newman,  has  passed  to  give  way  to  the  culture  of  stolid 
materialism,  the  unhappy  mother  of  Naziism,  Fascism  and 
Communism — a  trinity  of  enemies  of  all  true  humanism  and 
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of  the  liberties  which  we  so  dearly  iprize  and  cherish.  Rather 
have  you  been  kept  in  touch  with  the  central  civilizing  tradi- 
tion of  western  history  and  what  is  more  vital  still  in  its  in- 
fluence on  your  own  personal  life,  in  touch  with  that  one,  un- 
iversal, corporate  body  transcending  and  yet  including  all 
ranks,  languages,  races  and  peoples^  which  goes  down  through 
the  arches  of  the  centuries  and  has  its  roots  in  the  Creation  of 
man  and  the  promise  of  Christ  the  Redeemer.  Each  of  you 
can  cry  out  with  St.  Paul,  "I  am  a  Roman  Citizen,"  in  the 
highest  and  holiest  sense  of  that  proud  claim.  As  Roman 
citizens,  in  a  world  of  neo-paganism,  you  leave  your  Alma 
Mater  for  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle  where  you  will  be 
called  upon  to  be  leaven  in  the  strife  of  conflicting  ideals. 

There  you  will  find  your  vocation — most  of  you  as  devoted 
wives  and  joyful  mothers  of  children,  forming  the  future 
generations  to  cherish  what  you  cherish  and  to  be  faithful 
to  the  inheritance  of  faith  and  love  which  it  will  be  your 
loving  duty  to  impart  and  to  radiate  by  your  life,  your  coun- 
sels, your  actions  and  example.  Some  of  you  may  enter  re- 
ligion and  there  spiritualize  the  motherly  instincts  which 
nature  has  given  to  womanhood,  in  training  youth  committed 
to  your  care  as  your  spiritual  mothers  have  trained  you. 

Others  may  remain  virgins  in  the  world,  fulfilling  the 
tasks  of  civic,  social  and  Church  welfare  and  charity,  which 
our  Holy  Father  deservedly  praised  in  a  notable  discourse  a 
few  years  ago,  when  he  outlined  clearly  the  modern  roles 
which  woman  must  play  in  the  upholding  of  all  that  is  noble 
and  sacred  in  human  happiness. 

In  the  social  world  which  you  are  about  to  enter,  there 
is  a  mu(3h  greater  latitude  of  action  and  opportunity  for  you 
than  was  offered  to  young  women  not  so  many  years  ago,  for 
to-day  women  are  called  out  of  the  private  spheres  of  life 
into  the  general  public  and  community  life  to  a  greater  extent 
than  was  the  custom  a  generation  or  two  ago.  They  are  active 
in  several  of  the  professions  and  in  the  business  world;  they 
teach,  they  write,  they  enter  public  life;  they  are  of  the  com- 
munity as  well  as  of  the  home   and  the  cloister.    They  have, 
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therefore,  more  numerous  responsibilities  and,  if  not  a 
stronger,  certainly  a  more  widely  diffused  influence  in  the 
general  life  of  society  than  they  had  in  the  yester  years. 

Scattering  widely  into  various  avenues  of  life,  you  will 
go,  wearing  bravely  and  proudly  the  badge  which  the  College 
represents.  How  well  you  wear  that  badge  will  determine 
the  justification  St.  Joseph's  will  have  in  her  daughters.  For 
your  Alma  Mater  will  expect  you  to  exert  to  the  limit  of  your 
ability,  and  in  whatever  spheres  of  life  you  may  be  drawn,  in- 
fluences of  the  greatest  worth.  You  must  resist  in  your  own 
life  and  by  the  power  of  your  words  and  example,  the  de- 
structive influences  at  work  in  contemporary  society.  You 
must  also  be  positive  and  constructive  in  striving  to  build 
our  passionately-loved  Canada  into  a  land  of  religious  and 
of  racial  harmony,  a  land  of  clean,  God-fearing,  God-knowing, 
God-loving  united  families.  Time  will  not  allow  me  to  de- 
velop these  thoughts.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  you  must  -strive 
to  fill  the  void  and  emptiness  in  human  souls  which  charac- 
terizes our  times  with  its  loss  of  individual  and  national 
character.  You  must  help  restore  Canadian  youth  to  the  ideal 
of  a  well-filled  and  substantial  life — a  life  of  character,  -of 
self-mastery,  self-reliance  and  of  faith  that  does  not  rely  on 
a  mass  consciousness  but  upon  the  eternal  principles  of  truth, 
justice  and  charity. 

To  fulfill  these  hopes  of  your  Alma  Mater,  to  defend 
■  the  highest  interests  of  humanity,  to  safeguard  the  Christian 
faith  and  morality,  may  well  demand  heroism  of  a  very  high 
order  in  your  lives.  Heroism  is  not  unknown  to  Catholic 
Canadians.  Our  forefathers  in  the  faith  and  in  the  flesh  were 
heroic — without  the  benefit  of  University  education — in  main- 
taining Catholic  principles,  in  maintaining  the  freedom  of  the 
mind  and  of  the  spirit,  and  in  stoutly  defending  the  precious 
heritage  of  their  Catholicity.  During  the  war,  Canadian  men 
and  women  of  every  social  class  and  religious  creed  were 
called  upon  to  be  heroic — daily  to  face  death  at  close  quarters. 
Heroism  was  demanded  as  a  duty,  and  sometimes  there  is  no 
middle  course  between  being  a  hero  and  being  a  coward.  If 
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our  country  can  call  upon  us  for  our  treasury  and  for  our 
life's  blood,  can  we  say  that  God  asks  too  much  from  us  when 
He  bids  us  love  Him  above  all  things — above  material  wealth, 
worldly  position,  and  even  family  ties? 

As  graduates  of  this  Institution,  you  go  forth  to  heroic 
life  and  heroic  action  in  the  service  of  your  country  and  in  the 
service  of  your  Church.  Ever  cherish  the  ideals  placed  before 
you  by  your  Alma  Mater.  When  tempted  to  compromise 
either  the  fundamental  principles  of  life  or  your  Catholic 
Faith,  recall  to  mind  these  words  of  our  Divine  Master:  ''He 
who  loseth  his  life  for  Me  shall  find  it,"  (Matt.  X,  39),  and 
these  words  of  St.  Paul :  "I  count  all  things  but  loss  that  I 
may  gain  Christ."  (Phil.  Ill,  8).  It  will  be  your  task  to  save 
from  the  wreck  of  our  civilization  all  the  elements  of  spirit- 
ual value,  all  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness,  and  to  hand  them 
on  enriched  by  a  nobler  vision,  a  higher  purpose  and  a  more 
fruitful  love.  Yours  will  be  the  duty  to  use  the  generous 
ardor  of  youth,  the  philosophical  calm  of  maturity,  the  daring, 
the  endurance  and  all  your  God-given  powers  to  hold  fast 
to  what  is  best  in  our  Canadian  way  of  life,  while  enriching  it 
in  everything  that  will  make  for  the  true  social  and  civic  ad- 
vancements of  our  people.  Cling  fast  to  your  faith,  remem- 
bering that,  as  educated  Catholic  leaders,  you  are  in  the  front 
line  of  the  Church :  or  in  the  stronger  words  of  our  Holy 
P'ather :  "You  are  the  Church."  The  great  significance  of 
Catholic  Action  in  this  century  is  that  it  has  transformed  the 
visual  image  of  the  Church,  so  that  unbelievers  are  beginning 
to  think  of  the  Church  not  as  a  clerical  body  but  in  terms  of 
the  catechism  definition  as,  "the  body  of  all  the  faithful  under 
one  head." 

Uphold  the  primacy  of  spiritual  things  in  your  own  lives 
and  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  To  each  of  you  may  be  applied 
St.  Paul's  closing  appeal  to  Timothy,  as  he  said :  "It  is  for 
thee  to  keep  safe  what  has  been  entrusted  to  thee,  avoiding 
these  new  intruding  forms  of  speech,  this  quibbling  knowledge 
that  is  knowledge  onlj'  in  name ;  there  are  those  who  profess 
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them,   and   in   professing   them   have   shot   wide   of   the   mark 
which  faith  sets  us."  (Tim.  VI,  21). 

Thus  you  w^ill  give  to  both  Church  and  country  what  both 
have  a  right  to  expect  from  you,  that  is,  minds,  hearts  and 
characters  formed  and  fashioned  by  Catholic  principles,  after 
the  Christian  ideal,  and  citizens  who,  next  to  God,  will  love 
their  country  so  well  that  to  serve  it  truthfully,  faithfully  and 
loyally  will  ever  be  the  greatest  of  all  earthly  honors. 


RETREAT 
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OUR  LADY  OF  FATIMA. 


GRADUATES  OF  ST.  IVnOHABL'S  HOSPITAL,  TORONTO,  1951 


GRADUATES  OF  ST.  JOSEPH'S  HOSPITAL.,  TORONTO,  1951. 


BISHOP  WEBSTER'S  ADDRESS 

ST.  MICHAEL'S  HOSPITAL  GRADUATION 

"Who    shall    find    a    valiant    woman?    far    and    from    the 
uttermost  coast,  is  the  price  of  her." 

(Proverbs  XXXI,  10). 

THIS  was  the  cry  of  the  inspired  writer.  Whether  it  was 
but  a  rhetorical  question,  paving  the  way  for  the  sublime 
description  of  noble  womanhood  which  follows,  or  whether  it 
was  the  well  nigh  despairing  cry  of  one  who  searched  in  vain,  I 
know  not.  But  all,  I  am  sure,  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  a  cry 
which  oft-times  rises  to  the  lips  of  those  who  in  pain,  sorrow  and 
sickness  look  for  the  help  that  only  a  valiant  woman  can  give. 

To-day  there  is  gladness  in  our  hearts,  for  we  feel  certain, 
unless  our  faith  be  misplaced  and  our  hopes  vain,  that  in 
each  and  every  member  of  this  great  graduating  class  such  a 
one  will  be  found. 

The  valiant  woman  was  and  is  the  woman  of  character, 
trained  to  think  of  others,  to  provide  and  care  for  them,  to 
minister  to  their  needs.  Such  we  believe  are  the  graduates  to- 
day— young  women  who,  in  their  early  year-s,  moved  by  com- 
passion for  their  sick  and  suffering  fellow-mortals,  sought  ad- 
mission to  a  school  especially  designed  to  prepare  them  for  their 
ministry  of  healing. 

In  that  school,  knowledge  has  been  imparted,  skill  acquired, 
character  formed.  Doctor.s,  Sisters,  Nurses  have  laboured  in 
season  and  out  of  season  that  nothing  might  be  lacking.  Gladly 
these  students  applied  themselves  to  study  and  practice,  bravely 
they  undertook  ta-sks  that  were  hard  and  unpleasant,  patiently 
they  submitted  to  discipline  that  at  times  seemed  grievous  and 
unnecessary,  in  order  that  having  fulfilled  all  that  was  required 
they  might  enter  upon  their  noble  calling.  To-day,  they  gradu- 
ate, valiant  women,  women  of  character,  schooled  to  self-control 
and  self-denial,  to  patience,  purity,  fidelity,  vigilance— to  all  the 
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virtues  which  we  confidently  trust  to  find  in  those  who  bear  the 
name  of  nurse. 

It  was  for  this  great  work  that  our  Catholic  Schools  of 
Nursing  were  established.  The  one  from,  which  you  proudly 
graduate  to-day  has  a  long  and  noble  history  in  this  Community. 
It  was  started  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  in  conjunction  with 
St.  Michael's  Hospital  in  1892  and  in  this,  the  centennial 
year  of  the  coming  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  to  the  Diocese 
and  city  of  Toronto,  you  form  the  57th  Graduating  Class.  Even 
that  does  not  tell  the  full  story  of  their  contribution  to  the  care 
of  the  sick.  Shortly  after  the  first  Sisters  came  to  Toronto  in 
1851,  a  deadly  fever  epidemic  played  havoc  with  its  early  in- 
habitants. The  Sister  Superior,  Sister  Delphine,  who  established 
the  foundation,  devoted  herself  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  nursing 
them  in  their  homes,  comforting,  inspiring,  easing  their  pain, 
restoring  to  health,  preparing  the  dying  to  go  to  God.  Worn 
out  by  her  labours,  she  contracted  the  fever  and  died,  a  victim 
to  her  devotion.  Her  spirit  lived  in  the  Community,  and  drawn 
by  the  same  divine  love  and  compassion  which  motivated  her, 
they  waited,  hoping,  praying  until  the  glad  day  came  when 
under  the  name  and  patronage  of  St.  Michael  they  at  last  under- 
took the  care  of  the  sick.  The  beginnings  were  small  indeed,  but 
they  had  God's  blessing  and  to-day  St.  Michael's  Hospital,  with 
its  870  beds,  St.  Joseph's  and  Mercy  Hospitals  in  Toronto,  and 
others  througout  the  Dominion  carry  that  blessing  to  countless 
souls. 

The  untold  effort  and  sacrifice  which  have  gone  into  these 
institutions  have  been  expended  at  the  cost  of  consecrated  lives 
fired  by  the  love  of  Christ,  Who  taught  both  by  word  and  ex- 
ample that  care  for  the  sick  was  a  work  dear  to  His  Sacred 
Heart.  How  well  the  Church  understood  His  command  and 
how  zealously  she  carried  it  out  is  witnessed  to  by  the  great 
numbers  of  religious  communities  in  countless  hospitals,  that 
devote  themselves  to  its  fulfillment. 

Her  training  schools  have  been  established  not  merely  or 
chiefly  to  provide  sufficient  nurses,  but  especially  that  tho-se 
who  care  for  the  sick  may  be  formed  according  to  the  heart  of 
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Christ  and  that  they  may  never  Icse  sight  of  this  vital  truth  that 
the  soul  is  more  than  the  body.  0,  the  body  is  important,  for 
it  is  the  dwelling  place  of  the  soul,  and  potentially  at  least  a 
member  of  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ,  and  body  and  soul  may 
never  be  separated  in  our  care  of  the  sick.  And  so  the  student 
nurse  is  taught  and  trained  in  all  that  medical  art  and  science 
have  learned,  that  will  safeguard  life,  restore  health,  and  sus- 
tain and  protect  the  life  and  health  which  God  has  given  us. 
Sound  moral  principles  and  true  ethics  are  instilled,  but  some- 
thing more  is  given.  It  is  the  gift  of  love,  zeal  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  whole  person,  soul  as  well  as  body,  that  the  nurse 
may  never  forget  that  her  ministry  is  to  the  whole  man — body, 
mind  and  spirit— that  by  word  and  example  she  may  teach 
love  of  God,  resignation  to  His  Holy  Will,  patience  in  suffering, 
faith  in  trial,  trust  in  adversity — that  she  may  be  ever  zealous 
for  the  souls  of  those  who  are  entrusted  to  her  care — the  soul  of 
the  new  born  babe  and  the  soul  of  one  who,  after  a  life  that  may 
be  short  or  long,  goes  to  give  an  account  of  its  stewardship. 

That  these  lessons  have  been  learned,  this  zeal  and  love  en- 
gendered is  our  confident  trust  and  hope,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
special  reasons  whj^  we  rejoice  so  greatly  with  these  young 
ladies  who,  thus  fortified,  pass  through  the  portals  of  this  day 
to  their  glorious  vocation.  Truly  this  is  a  day  for  congratu- 
lations and  felicitations  and  we  offer  them  from  our  hearts  to 
the  members  of  the  57th  Graduating  Class  of  St.  Michael's 
School  of  Nursing. 

Most  sincerely  we  congratulate  and  felicitate  you  upon  the 
choice  you  made,  upon  the  success  you  have  attained,  upon  the 
treasure  you  have  received,  and  the  opportunities  that  are  yours. 

Nor  is  it  to  you  alone  that  we  extend  our  congratulations. 
They  go  out  also  to  those  most  closely  related  to  you — to  your 
parents  who,  under  God,  gave  you  life  and  the  initial  endow- 
ment of  sound  mind  and  healthy  body,  who  by  their  early  train- 
ing and  constant  vigilance  taught  you  love  for  God  and  your 
fellow  man— unselfishne-ss,  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  so  planted 
your  feet  upon  the  path  that  brought  you  to  this  day.  To  ycur 
parents,  then,  heartfelt  congratulations. 
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To  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  to  the  staff  of  your  Training 
School,  Sisters,  Doctors,  devoted  nurses,  who  have  vied  with  one 
another  in  their  efforts  to  teach,  train  and  form  you,  and  who 
to-daj^  proudly  acclaim  you— we  say  again  congratulations, 
felicitations. 

And  finally  "we  the  people"  feel  that  we,  too,  should  be 
congratulated  and  felicitated.  Yes,  whether  it  t»e  the  Doctors 
who  in  you  receive  such  worthy  and  devoted  co-labourers,  or  the 
graduates  of  former  years  who  welcome  such  increase  to  their 
hard-pressed  ranks,  or  just  we  the  people,  who  ever  consciou-s  of 
our  mortality,  and  the  ills  to  which  we  are  subject,  find  comfort 
and  assurance  in  the  knowledge  that  there  are  ^o  many  more 
valiant  women,  formed  in  the  school  of  Christ,  to  care  for  us  in 
sickness,  to  ease  pain  and  suffering,  restore  to  health,  inspire  us 
to  patience  and  trust  and  confidence  when  most  we  stand  in 
need. 

With  grateful  hearts  we  hail  you  and  acclaim  you,  and  with 
our  congratulations  and  felicitations  we  say,  ' '  God  bless  you,  sus- 
tain you,  guard  you,  and  keep  you  ever  true  to  your  ideals. ' ' 


St.  Michael's  Hospital  Chapel 
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GRADUATES'   DAY 


One  of  the  happy  prologues  to  the  "swelling  act"  of  the 
Centenary  was  the  bringing  together  of  three  sets  of  graduates 
for  the  events  of  one  very  full  and  happy  day,  Sunday,  June 
the  10th.  In  the  Sisters'  original  envisioning  of  the  day,  there 
were  to  have  been  four  graduating  groups:  St.  Michael's 
Hospital,  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  St.  Joseph's  College,  and 
St.  Joseph's  College  School ;  but  the  exam-ridden  Fifth-formers 
decided  it  might  not  be  such  a  happy  prologue  to  the  impend- 
ing Departraentals,  and  so  the  College  School  was  not  repre- 
sented. 

The  three  older  groups  began  their  day  in  the  Chapel 
of  the  Mother  House  with  High  Mass.  Father  C.  J.  Lavery, 
C.S.B.,  sang  the  Mass — a  fact  which  delighted  the  College 
graduates,  since  Father  Lavery  is  their  Registrar.  Father 
J.  W.  Dore,  C.S.B.,  who  has  had  close  associations  with  the 
graduates  both  of  the  College  and  the  two  Hospitals,  spoke 
to  them  of  the  constant  imperative  to  seek  God  with  all  their 
hearts  in  whatever  calling  they  were  about  to  follow.  Two 
texts  from   Jeremiah   formed  the   basis  of  Father's   sermon; 
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the  first  (XXXII,  v.  37-44),  too  long  to  quote  in  its  entirety, 
begins:  "Behold  I  will  gather  them  together  out  of  all  the 
lands  .  .  .  And  I  will  bring  them  again  into  this  place,  and 
will  cause  them  to  dwell  securely  .  •  .  " ;  and  the  second  (XXIX, 
vs.  12,  13)  : 

"And  you  shall  call  upon  me,  and  you  shall  go;  and  you 
shall  pray  to  Me,  and  I  will  hear  you.  And  you  shall  seek 
Me,  and  shall  find  Me,  when  you  seek  Me  with  all  your 
heart." 
It  might  seem  a  far  cry  from  the  words  addressed  by  God  to 
his  chastised  and  exiled  people,  and  through  His  most  sombre 
prophet,  to  the  exultant  message  of  a  graduation-sermon ; 
but  the  promise  of  security  and  comfort  and  ultimate  joy  to 
those  who  seek  and  find  is  one  which  finds  quick  response  in 
every  heart ;  and  the  counsel  of  eager  and  courageous  seeking 
for  the  things  of  God  is  especially  inspirational  to  the  young 
graduates  of  our  Catholic  nursing  schools  and  colleges.  The 
fact  that  Father  Dore  was  known  to  the  groups  and  was 
accustomed  to  speaking  to  them  enabled  him  to  make  of  his 
message  a  warm,  intimate  appeal,  whose  simple  sincerity 
was  more  acceptable  and  effective,  we  felt,  than  rhetorical 
grandeur    would   have   been. 

The  chapel  was  at  its  most  beautiful;  even  the  older 
Sisters  agreed  about  this — and  that  is  high  praise  from  those 
whose  love  for  the  old  chapel  had  clung  tenaciously  even 
to  the  very  grime  that  has  been  so  recently  and  so  ruthlessly 
removed.  The  choir  did  itself  justice;  and  the  sun,  which 
had  shone  but  fitfully  in  the  early  morning,  came  out  bravely, 
setting  the  brilliance  of  the  windows  into  high  relief  against 
the  gray  walls,  and  touching  to  added  glory  the  gleaming 
altar  vessels  and  the  lustreless  snow-white  peonies. 

Although  later  the  three  groups  were  to  mingle,  each 
kept  its  own  unity  into  the  chapel;  the  St.  Joseph's  nurses 
in  their  uniforms  (their  graduation  starch  and  splendour  still 
lingering  since  the  exercises  of  two  days  before);  the  St. 
Michael's  nurses  in  what  they  called  their  "civvies",  cool  and 
pretty  summer  dresses  and  hats;  and  the  College  girls  easily 
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identifiable  in  their  caps  and  gowns,  and,  of  course,  the  hard- 
won  hoods  that  were,  like  the  nurses '  uniforms,  very  new  indeed. 

There  is  something  very  simple  and  childlike — yet  very 
splendid  too — about  processions  in  and  out  of  chapel.  As  each 
group  attenuated  itself  into  twos  and  came  slowly  down  the 
aisle  to  the  organ's  solemn  recessional,  we  could  not  but 
reflect  that  these  young  women,  whose  growing  up  we  had 
helped  to  guide,  were  ''taking  their  line"  at  our  behest  for 
probably  the  last  time.  There  would  have  been  for  them  many 
other  processions — momentous  ones,  for  First  Communion, 
Confirmation,  Corpus  Christi,  Graduation;  and  little  ones  to 
special  school  Masses,  graduation  Mass,  to  places  of  interest, 
even  little  school  lines  to  and  from  class.  But  now,  adult  life 
would  be  too  busy  for  such  formalities  as  processions ;  and 
when  occasionally  processions  do  occur  in  later  life,  they  are 
not  the  same;  individual  personalities  have  become  strong  and 
sure,  and  mature  persons  do  not  readily  merge  to  make  the  in- 
tegral unity  of  a  group  as  do  children  and  young  girls.  That  is 
all  as  it  should  be,  of  course,  and  we  are  always  glad  to  have 
our  girls  grow  up  to  be  wise  and  womanly ;  but  sometimes 
one  looks  at  these  last  "school  processions"  with  long,  long 
thoughts. 

The  proceeding  was,  of  course,  to  the  Cafeteria  for  the 
late  breakfast  that  was  to  be  lunch  too.  Here  there  ivas 
mingling  of  the  groups.  Indeed  the  Sisters  tried  to  contrive 
that  each  table  would  comprise  two  only  of  each  group;  and 
with  a  few  exceptions  for  hardy  foursomes,  such  was  the  case. 
Many  of  the  sextets  so  grouped  found  they  were  already  old 
friends,  having  met  often  in  that  same  cafeteria  in  their  high 
school  days.  The  cafeteria,  like  the  girls,  was  now  in  its 
graduation  best.  The  resident  students  served  the  graduate- 
guests  but  the  Sisters  too  moved  from  table  to  table,  renewing 
old  acquaintances  and  making  new  ones,  until  the  photog- 
raphers halted  the  table-talk,  and  when  the  pictures  had  been 
taken,  it  was  time  to  climb  into  the  buses  that  were  waiting 
to  take  the  girls  to  see  the  other  St.  Joseph's  houses. 

S.G. 
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PART  II. 

'Twa-s  to  be  a  tale;  'tis  now  but  a  tail,  coming  after,  with, 
none  of  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  what  precedes. 

Concinnities  of  song  and  laughter  pervaded  the  buses  as 
they  "Westward  Ho'd"  to  the  new  High  School  at  Islington.  A 
cordial  welcome  was  extended  by  the  Superior  and  a  smiling 
row  of  Sisters,  who  captained  small  groups  for  a  tour  of  the 
school.  For  a  while  it  looked  as  though  the  tour  were  to  have 
its  beginning  and  end  in  the  chapel.  Fascinated  by  the  simple 
beauty  of  this  Home  of  the  King  of  Kings,  the  girls  lingered, 
drinking  in,  in  profound  silence,  every  enchanting  detail.  Each 
door  opened  to  a  new  and  unexpected  sight — the  library,  the 
Household  Science  rooms,  the  cafeteria ;  even  the  projector-less 
projection  room  won  a  chorus  of  approving  ''Oh's. "  Finally 
the  intinerary  called,  and  once  the  graduates  could  be  torn  away 
from  their  teachers  of  former  days,  the  buses  were  again  on 
their  way.  The  high  lights,— gleaned  from  what  was  heard  in 
the  bus— the  chapel,  and  the  Sisters  themselves,  as  they  waved 
farewell  and  smiled  a  very  obvious  "We're  glad  you  came." 

At  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  and  St.  Joseph's  Hospitals  the  same 
gracious  welcome  was  accorded,  and  tours  of  inspection  were 
taken  under  the  guidance  of  the  Sisters  and  Graduate  Nurses. 
Nothing  was  overlooked, — from  the  oldest  of  God's  chosen  suf- 
ferers at  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  to  the  newest  baby  at  St.  Joseph's. 
Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital 
provided  an  opportunity  to  bask  for  a  few  moments  in  the  sun- 
shine of  Him  for  Whose  glory  these  institutions  have  risen ;  then 
a  sumptuous  tea  in  the  Clinical  Room  set  eyes  '  *  a-goggling ' '  and 
mouths  "a-watering."  Refreshed  and  thrilled  ("You'd  think  we 
were  royal  princesses,"  one  of  these  said)  the  graduates  bade  a 
grateful  farewell  to  the  Sisters,  and  to  the  tune  of  "For  they 
are  jolly  good  fellows,"  wended  their  way  along  the  lake  front 
to  the  House  of  Providence.  Unfortunately  the  hour  scheduled 
for  arrival  was  supper  time  for  the  residents,  and  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  House  was  into  rooms,  empty  of  their  occupants. 
The  long  rows  of  old-fashioned  rocking  chairs,  the  kind  grandma 
used  to  have,  called  forth  exclamations  of  delight.  Imagination 
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was  quick  to  put  dear  old  ladies  in  the  rockers  until  their  real 
selves  came  up  from  supper  and  supplied  the  deficiency.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  surprise  was  the  sight  of  so  many  men, 
wreathed  in  smoke,  filling  every  available  inch  of  Don  Bosco 
Hall,  while  the  radios  blared  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  could 
hear,  blared  so  loudly  that  one  wondered  how  anyone  could  hear ! 

The  last  stage  of  the  eventful  journey  was  St.  Michael's 
Hospital.  Here  the  spacious  chairs  and  cool  atmosphere  of  the 
Assembly  Hall  offered  a  welcome  rest  until  the  summons  came 
that  dinner  was  ready.  As  in  the  morning,  the  graduates  mingl- 
ed, this  time  at  a  U-shaped  table,  and  now  no  longer  new  ac- 
qaintances  but  old  friends.  Vases  of  spring  flowers  graced  the 
tables  and  the  reflection  in  the  wall-mirror  doubled  the  number 
of  guests  and  decorations.  One  found  oneself  nodding  to  the 
friend  in  the  mirror  and  received  quite  a  shock  when  onself 
nodded  back.  A  resurgence  of  the  sentiments  felt  at  the  tea  at 
St.  Joseph's  welled  up  once  more  in  the  heart  of  each  graduate 
as  she  gazed  down  the  tables  or  spoke  a  few  words  to  an  old 
Sister-friend. 

Refreshed  and  fortified,  a  little  apprehensive  of  the  nearing 
end  of  a  wonderful  day,  group-s  of  College  girls  and  nurses  again 
formed  their  line  for  a  tour  of  the  new  wing  and  points  of  in- 
terest in  the  old.  In  the  popularity  contest  the  Nursery  w^on  first 
place,  Occupational  Therapy  and  the  Operating  Rooms  follow- 
ing as  close  seconds. 

All  too  soon  the  fleet  of  cars  commandeered  by  Sister  Maura 
was  at  the  door,  and  each  graduate  of  St.  Joseph 's  College  and 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital  was  ehauff cured  to  her  very  own  front 
door.  (Most  of  the  College  girls  returned  to  the  College,  where 
they  vied  with  one  another  in  enthusiastically  recounting  their 
adventures  to  the  no  less  enthusiastic  audience  of  Sisters.)  It 
was  a  graceful  gesture  to  end  this  perfect  day,  a  day  that  had 
been  replete  in  hospitality  and  courtesy,  in  joy  and  loving 
thoughtfulness,  that  had  telescoped  into  ten  hours  the  care  that 
St.  Joseph's,  in  school  and  hospital,  has  had  for  these  graduates 
over  many  years.  Although  the  shades  of  evening  gathered 
round  them  far  too  soon,  their  memories  will  prolong  the  happi- 
ness of  this  Centenary  celebration  Sr.  B. 
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THE  CONGREGATION  OF  THE  SISTERS  OF  ST.  JOSEPH 

SIlSITEiR   MARY   AGNES,    C.S.J.,    Pp.   xviii-226.    $3.75. 

IN  the  Foreword  of  this  interesting  volume,  printed  by  the 
University  of  Toronto  Press  and  published  by  St.  Joseph's 
Convent,  Toronto,  His  Eminence  Cardinal  McGuigan  writes: 
"The  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  coming  to  the  Archdiocese 
of  Toronto  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  is  an  occasion  which 
evokes  sentiments  of  deepest  gratitude  and  of  warmest  ad- 
miration. The  work  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  in  the  field 
of  education  and  the  healing  of  the  sick,  their  mothering  of 
homeless  children,  and  their  care  of  the  aged  form  one  of  the 
most  glorious  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  Archdiocese.  From 
Toronto  many  other  branches  have  been  established.  Yet  the 
mother  community  of  Toronto  itself  still  carries  on  the  same 
works  in  key  centres  of  Canada  from  Montreal  to  Prince 
Eupert  and  Comox  on  the  Western  Coast."  These  words  in- 
dicate the  contents  of  this  book.  One  hundred  years  ago, 
October  7,  1851,  four  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  arrived  in  Toronto 
at  the  urgent  invitation  of  Bishop  de  Charbonnel  to  take 
charge  of  an  orphanage.  Although  two  of  these  Sisters  came 
from  Philadelphia,  this  foundation  in  Toronto  was  not  made 
by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  Philadelphia,  as  so  many  believe, 
but  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  Carondelet,  which  is  to-day  a 
part  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  Like  the  Biblical  acorn,  the 
seed,  planted  in  Toronto  a  century  ago,  has  grown  into  a 
gigantic  oak  with  many  branches.  This  volume  reports  a 
century  of  achievement  in  the  field  of  remedial  and  preventive 
charity. 

The  literary  quality  and  the  external  appearance  of  this 
book  are  of  the  high  standard  which  one  expects  from  the 
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Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  The  jacket,  the  end-papers,  and  other 
illustrations  come  from  the  gifted  pen  of  the  Polish  artist, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Birkenmayer.  The  photography  is  excellent.  Grad- 
uates of  St.  Michael's  College  in  the  University  of  Toronto 
remember  the  author  as  their  Professor  of  French.  Sister 
Mary  Agnes  has  spent  her  life  within  the  shadow  of  St.  Joseph's 
Convent  and  within  its  hallowed  walls.  Those  who  knew  her 
saintly  father  will  recall  his  fine  library  of  Canadiana.  His 
unique  collection  of  Catechisms  forms  a  part  of  the  J.  J.  Mur- 
phy Collection  in  the  Public  Archives  of  Canada.  To  borrow 
the  phraseology  of  Cardinal  Newman,  Mr.  Murphy  was  re- 
served to  report  to  a  forgetful  generation  what  was  the  work 
of  the  founders  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Toronto.  Sister  Mary 
Agnes  writes  with  the  fullest  knowledge  of  her  subject.  This 
is  not  a  volume  of  annals  with  scores  of  little  incidents  and 
forgotten  names.  It  is  not  one  of  those  bulky  indigestible 
books  fattened  out  with  clippings  reporting  a  reception  of  the 
holy  habit  or  a  high-school  graduation.  It  has  none  of  those 
shortcomings  so  common  in  ecclesiastical  and  religious  bio- 
graphy which  force  one  to  say :  "If  this  book  had  half  the 
bulk,  it  would  have  twice  the  quality."  The  Congregation  of 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  is  a  contribution  to  Canadian  Church 
Hi-story.  It  is  the  result  of  four  years  of  careful  work.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  books  written  by  a  religious  in  Canada. 

Who  are  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph?  Why  did  Bishop  de 
Charbonnel  write  in  his  first  diocesan  report  to  the  Holy  See. 
"I  hope  to  have  some  sisters  of  charity  called  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Joseph,  or  the  non-cloistered  Sisters  of  the  Visitation  of 
St.  Francis  de  Sales'"?  The  answers  to  these  questions  are 
found  in  Part  I,  France,  of  this  volume.  While  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Joseph,  Toronto,  are  celebrating  this  year  the  centenary 
of  their  foundation  in  Canada,  the  entire  Congregation  is  ob- 
serving its  third  centenary.  Founded  at  Le  Puy  in  France 
by  Bishop  Henry  de  Maupas  du  Tour,  the  first  biographer 
of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  and  Father  Jean-Pierre  Medaille,  S.J., 
whose  life  is  not  unlike  that  of  St.  John  Francis  Regis,  his 
Jesuit  contemporary,  the  Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
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Joseph  is  to-day  one  of  the  great  religious  communities  of  women 
in  the  Church.  Refounded  at  Lyons  after  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1836  under  the  guidance  of  Bishop  Rosati  of  St.  Louis.  From 
here  fifteen  years  later  they  came  to  Toronto.  With  wisdom 
Sister  Mary  Agnes  has  written  the  centenary  volume  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Toronto  against  the  wide  background 
of  Le  Puy,  Lyons,  and  St.  Louis.  This  breadth  of  vision  gives 
a  distinctive  quality  to  her  work.  The  inclusion  of  Part  I, 
France,  needs  no  apologia;  its  exclusion  would  be  a  defect  re- 
quiring explanation.  Part  II,  describes  the  coming  of  the 
Sisters  to  the  United  States,  and  their  first  foundation  there. 
Part  III,  the  longer  part  of  the  book,  is  a  survey  of  the  work 
of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Toronto,  during  the  last  hundred 
years. 

Sister  Mary  Agnes  has  given  to  Catholic  readers  in  Can- 
ada, in  the  United  States,  and  in  France  an  informative  volume 
which  is  also  pleasant  reading.  The  Preface  was  written  by 
Reverend  William  J.  Roach,  C.S.B.  The  sermon  preached  by 
Very  Reverend  J.  R.  Teefy,  C.S.B.,  President  of  St.  Michael's 
College,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Joseph's  Convent,  December  19,  1895,  is  printed  in  Appendix 
II.  The  Superiors  and  the  Sisters  of  the  Congregation  of  St. 
Joseph  of  Toronto  are  to  be  congratulated  for  making  this 
volume  possible.  Considering  the  present  cost  of  printing, 
the  price  is  reasonable.  This  book  is  an  outstanding  piece  of 
fine  printing  and  illustration.  It  is  a  distinctive  addition  to 
Catholic  Canadiana. 

—John  B.  O'Beilly. 


The  Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  by  Sister  Mary 
Agnes  is  on  sale  exclusively  at  St.  Joseph's  Convent,  Toronto, 
Canada 
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DATES  OF  FOUNDATION  OF  PRESENT  HOUSES  OF 

THE  CONGREGATION  OF 

THE  SISTERS  OF  ST.  JOSEPH 

TORONTO 

Sacred   Heart   Orphanage,    Toronto    1851 

St.  Joseph's  Convent,  Mother  House,  Toronto    1854 

House  of  Providence,  Toronto  1856 

St.  Joseph's  Convent,  St.  Catharines,  Ontario  1856 

St.  Joseph's  Convent,   Oshawa,   Ontario    1858 

St.  Joseph's  Convent,  Barrie,  Ontario    1858 

St.  Joseph's  Convent,   Thorold,   Ontario    1866 

St.  Michael's  Hospital,  Toronto    1892 

St.  Joseph's  Convent,  Orillia,  Ontario 1903 

St.  Joseph's  College,  Toronto,  Ontario   1911 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Comox,  B.C 1913 

St.  Joseph's  Convent,  Prince  Rupert,  B.C 1916 

St.  Joseph's-on-the-Lake,  Scarboro,  Ontario 1918 

St.  Anne's  Convent,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 1921 

St.  Alphonsus'  Convent,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba  1921 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Toronto 1921 

St.  Patrick's  Convent,  Vancouver,  B.C 1922 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba  1923 

Our  Lady  of  Mercy  Hospital,  Toronto   1925 

St.  Joseph's  Convent,  Rosetown,  Saskatchewan   1935 

Invermara,   Ontario    1940 

St.  Patrick's  Orphanage,  Montreal,  Quebec  1944 

St.  Joseph's  Convent,  Colgan,  Ontario   1947 

St.  Andrew's  Convent,  South  Vancouver,  B.C 1947 

St.  Mary's  Convent,  Chilliwack,  B.C 1948 

St.  Joseph's  High  School  and  Convent,  Is^ington,  Toronto  1949 
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THY   KINGDOM  COME 


SISTERS  OF  SERVICE: 

In  1922  a  Sister  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  No- 
vitiate of  the  recently  founded  Sisters  of  Service.  For  six  years, 
with  the  approval  and  encouragement  of  the  late  Archbishop 
McNeil  and  under  the  direction  of  the  founder,  Reverend  G. 
Daly,  C.SS.R.,  the  Community  had  the  privilege  of  helping 
to  form  the  Religious  for  the  beginning  of  Missionary  work 
in  Canada. 


OUR  LADY'S  MISSIONARIES: 

The  years  passed  and  in  -spite  of  a  strong  desire  to  send 
Sisters  to  the  foreign  Missions,  the  Superiors  General  were 
obliged  to  refuse  one  request  after  another,  but  always  with 
the  hope  that  some  day  the  number  of  Sisters  would  warrant 
an  acceptance  of  some  line  of  work  in  ''the  field  afar." 

Quite  unexpectedly,  however,  Providence  indicated  a  pos- 
sible -sacrifice  for  the  Missions  when  in  March,  1949,  Monsignor 
MacDonald  sought  Sisters  to  undertake  the  work  of  training 
the  candidates  for  the  new  English  speaking  Foreign  Missionary 
Order — -''Our  Lady's  Missionaries".  With  the  permission  of 
Cardinal  McGuigan,  the  approval  of  His  Excellency,  Most 
Reverend  R.  Brodeur,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  encourage- 
ment from  many  -sources,  two  Sisters  were  sent  to  Alexandria, 
Ontario,  and  on  May  31,  1949,  Immaculata  House  was  opened. 


IMMACTLXATA  HOUSE 
ALEXANDRIA,  ONTARIO 


THEY  HAVE  HEARD  THE  CALL 


SUPERIORS-GENERAL  DURING  THE 
FIRST  HUNDRED  YEARS 

1851-1856   Rev.  M.  M.  Delphine  Fontbonne 

1856-1858   ....  Rev.  M.  M.  Teresa  Struckhoff 

1858-1863   ....  Rev.  M.  M.  Teresa  Brennan 

1863-1869   ....  Rev.  M.  M.  Antoinette  Macdonell 

1869-1874   Rev.  M.  M.  Bernard  Dinan 

1874-1875   Rev.  M.  M.  Philomena  Sheridan 

1875-1878   ....  Rev.  M.  M.  de  Chantal  McKay 

1878-1887   Rev.  M.  M.  Antoinette  Macdonell 

1887-1899   ....  Rev.  M.  M.  de  Pazzi  Kennedy 

1899-1902   ....  Rev.  M.  M.  Eucheria  McCarthy 

1902-1908   ....  Rev.  M.  M.  de  Pazzi  Kennedy 

1908-1914   ....  Rev.  M.  M.  Irene  Conroy 

1914-1920   ....  Rev.  M.  M.  Alberta  Martin 

1920-1932   ....  Rev.  M.  M.  Victoria  Devine 

1932-1944   ....  Rev.  M.  M.  Margaret  Phelan 

1944-  ....  Rev.  M.  M.  St.  Brigid  Gill  en 
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CALENDAR  OF  CENTENNIAL  YEAR 

The  seventh  of  each  month  offered  by  the  Community  as 
a  day  of  gratitude  and  reparation.  (The  four  pioneer  Sisters 
reached  Toronto  on  October  7,  1851.) 


April  3 — April  11 — A  Public  Novena  of  Thanksgiving  and 
Petition  in  honour  of  St.  Joseph,  in  the  Mother  House  chapel, 
consisting  of  the  Rosary,  Prayers  in  honour  of  the  Joys  and 
Sorrows  of  St.  Joseph,  a  Sermon,  and  Benediction  of  the  Bless- 
ed Sacrament.     The  speakers  were : 

April  3 — His  Excellency,  Bishop  Wehster 
4— Rt.  Rev.  E.  M.  Brennan,  D.P. 
5— Rev.  J.  McGoey,  S.F.M. 
6— Rt.  Rev.  J.  A.  McDonagh,  D.P. 
7— Rt.  Rev.  J.  E.  Ronan,  D.P. 
8— Rev.  F.  Pennylegion 
9— Rt.  Rev.  W.  A.  Egan,  D.P. 
10-Rt.  Rev.  M.  W.  Cullinane,  D.P. 
11 — His  Eminence  James  Charles  Cardinal  McGuigan 
Feast  of  the  Patronage  of  St.  Joseph 


April  20 — "Mademoiselle  Jeanne",  (a  play  woven  around 
the  life  of  Mother  St.  John  Fontbonne),  presented  by  students 
of  the  College  School. 


May  21 — Centennial  Tribute,  by  the  students  of  St. 
Joseph's  High  School,  in  the  form  of  a  play,  "Our  Lady  of 
Fatima,"  and  specially  arranged  choral  numbers. 


May  22 — ^Centennial  Year  Graduation  Exercises  of  the 
College  School  in  Convocation  Hall.  His  Eminence  Cardinal 
McGuigan  addressed  the  graduates. 


May  23 — Graduation  Exercises  of  St.  Michael's  Hospital 
Training  School  in  Convocation  Hall.     His  Excellency,  Most 
Reverend  B.  I.  Webster  addressed  the  graduates. 
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June  7 — College  Graduation  Events 

June  7 — Graduation  Exercises  of  St.  Joseph's  Hospital 
Training  School  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  Nurses'  Residence. 
Rev.  C.  McGonigal,  C.P.,  addressed  the  graduates. 


June  8 — Reception  of  Graduates  and  Friends  at  the  Col- 
lege.   Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  Convent  chapel. 


June  9 — Graduates'  Mass  at  the  College.    Sermon  by  Rev. 
L.  J.  Bondv,  C.S.B. 


Sunday,  June  10— "Graduates'  Day",  (College,  St.  Mich- 
ael's, St.  Joseph's  Hospitals). 

High  Mass — St.  Joseph's  Convent  Chapel,  eelebrated  by 
Rev.  C.  J.  Lavery,  C.S.B.  Sermon  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Dore,  C.S.B. 
Breakfast,  College  School  Cafeteria.  Visits  to  the  Community 
Houses  in  the  city.  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and 
afternoon  Tea  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital.  Dinner,  St.  Michael's 
Hospital. 


July  23-31 — August  7-15— Annual    Community    Retreats 
conducted  by  Rev.  G.  Lahey,  S.J. 


August   15 — ^Ceremonies    of    Reception    and    Profession, 
Mother  House  Chapel. 


August  29,  30,  31 — Convention  meetings  of  The  Canadian 
Federation  of  Convent  Alumnae  in  College  School,  and 
Luncheon. 


October  6,  7,  8,  10 —  Centennial  Celebration. 
Principal  events : 

October  6— Solemn  Pontifical  Mass  of  Thanksgiving  cele- 
brated by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  McGuigan  in  St.  Michael's 
Cathedral  at  10.00  a.m.  Sermon  by  Most  Rev.  P.  F.  Pocock, 
Coadjutor  Archbishop  of  Winnipeg. 

Meeting  and  entertainment  of  former  students  of  College, 
College  School  and  Hospitals,  and  visiting  Sisters,  at  St. 
Joseph's  Convent  and  College. 
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Solemn  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  St.  Joseph's 
Convent  Chapel,  4.00  p.m. 

October  7 — Centennial  Day,  Solemn  Pontifical  Mass  cele- 
brated by  the  Most  Rev.  P.  F.  Pocock,  in  St.  Joseph's  Convent 
Chapel  at  10.00  a.m.  Sermon  by  Very  Rev.  E.  J.  McCorkell, 
C.S.B.  Buffet  Breakfast  for  Guests.  Rosary  Sunday  Holy 
Hour. 

Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  St.  Joseph's  Con- 
vent Chapel  at  7.30  p.m. 


October  8 — Solemn  Pontifical  Mass  for  deceased  Sisters 
and  former  pupils,  celebrated  by  His  Excellency,  Most  Rev. 
B.  I.  Webster,  in  St.  Joseph's  Convent  Chapel  at  10.00  a.m. 
Sermon  by  Very  Rev.  G.  E.  Nunan,  S.J.  Breakfast  for  Guests. 
Visit  to  St.  Joseph's  High  School,  and  Tea,  3.00  p.m. 

Solemn  Pontifical  Benediction,  Te  Deum,  7.30  p.m.  Cele- 
brant, His  Eminence  Cardinal  McGuigan.  Reception  in  the 
Convent  Parlours. 


October  10 — Parish  Day,  Mass  offered  for  our  pupils  in 
the  parishes  where  our  Sisters  teach. 

Dinner  in  honour  of  our  Clergy,  St.  Joseph's  Convent,  7.00 
p.m. 


October  14 — Community  Day  at  the  Mother  House.  Solemn 
High  Mass  at  9.00  a.m.  Sermon. 

Solemn  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  4.30  p.m. 


November  25 — Religious  of  other  Communities  entertained. 
First  presentation  of  "Everynun, "  (a  morality  play  composed 
by  Rev.  D.  A.  Lord,  S.J.,  for  the  occa>sion  of  the  Centenary). 


November  26,  27,  28— "Everynun"  presented  by  the  Col- 
lege School  for  all  the  friends  of  the  Community,  at  8.00  p.m. 


December  8 — A  Day  of  Gratitude. 

Centennial   Day  for  our   College    and   Secondary   School 
students. 
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RECOGNITION 

When  a  Community's  achievements  of  a  century  are  under 
review,  as  are  ours  in  the  present  issue,  a  great  desire  takes 
possession  of  its  members  to  put  on  record  the  names  of  all 
those  persons  who  in  the  past  were  most  instrumental  in 
helping  it  to  accomplish  such  things  in  hospitals,  charitable 
institutions  and  in  education,  as  with  God's  grace,  it  has  ac- 
complished in  one  hundred  years. 

Among  these  persons  surely  the  foremost  names  would 
be  those  of  the  Archbishops,  Bishops  and  Clergy  in  whose 
dioceses  and  parishes  we  have  worked,  those  of  our  own  Sisters 
who  have  one  and  all  spent  themselves  in  the  works  Obedience 
assigned  them,  as  also  of  the  unnumbered  friends  and  relatives 
of  the  Sisters,  who  have  assisted  us  in  our  different  Convents 
throughout  the  Dominion.  But  to  name  all  these  would  be  to 
give  an  almost  complete  list  of  the  Hierarchy  and  Clergy  of 
Canada  and  of  the  Community  and  its  friends  for  the  past  one 
hundred  years,  an  obviously  interminable  enumeration. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  articles  which  have  been  so  generously 
contributed  the  names  of  some  of  these  benefactors,  friends  and 
co-workers  do  actually  appear,  but  there  are  many  others  who 
have  done  us  outstanding  services  in  our  Institutions  through- 
out the  years,  whose  names  could  not  all  be  mentioned  in  art- 
icles of  limited  space.  To  these  and  to  all  our  friends  we  offer 
our  deep  gratitude  and  continued  prayers. 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 

Rt.  Rev.  M«gr.  M.  CuUinane,  D.P.,  is  the  pastor  of  St. 
Cecilia's  Church,  Toronto.  He  has  been  connected  with  the 
Community  since  his  first  days  in  this  country,  when  (we  quote 
his  own  words)  *'as  a  shy  young  curate  I  was  sent  on  my  ar- 
rival from  Ireland  to  Barrie,  Ontario,  where  I  first  met  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. ' ' 

Rt.  Rev.  M-sgr.  J.  A.  McDonagh,  D.P.,  is  President  of  the 
Catholic  Church  Extension  Society  of  Canada  and  is  widely 
known  for  his  weekly  page,  "Along  Canadian  Highways  with 
Extension,"  in  the  Canadian  Register,  with  its  appeals  for  poor 
Missions.  His  first  contact  with  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  was 
as  a  six-year-old  in  the  Private  School  for  Boys  at  St.  Joseph's 
Convent ;  later  as  a  young  priest  he  served  as  Chaplain  to  St. 
Michael's  Hospital. 

Rev.  H.  Carr,  C.S.B.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  is  one  of  the  best  known 
members  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Basil.  He  was  Registrar  of 
St.  Michael's  College  when  St.  Joseph's  was  affiliated;  later 
he  was  Superior  and  President  of  St.  Michael's  and  founded  the 
now  world-famous  Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies.  He  was 
Superior  General  of  his  Congregation  for  twelve  years,  Superior 
and  President  of  St.  Thomas  More  College,  Saskatoon,  and  is  at 
present  on  the  teaching  staff  of  St.  Basil's  Seminary.  He  re- 
ceived his  elementary  education  from  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
in  Oshawa. 

Rev.  J.  B.  O'Reilly,  M.A.,  is  a  priest  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Toronto,  a  graduate  in  Church  History  of  the  University  of 
Louvain,  Belgium,  and  a  well-known  historian  and  reviewer  of 
books. 

Mr.  H.  Somerville,  M.A.,  K.C.S.G.,  is  the  Editor  of  The 
Canadian  Register,  the  official  Catholic  Weekly  for  the  Arch- 
dioceses of  Toronto  and  Kingston  and  the  Dioceses  of  Hamilton 
and  London.  He  is  a  graduate  of  London  University,  London, 
England,  and  a  recognized  authority  on  Social  and  Labour  Pro- 
blems. One  daughter  is  a  graduate  of  the  College  School,  two 
others  are  undergraduates. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Bennett,  is  an  Inspector  of  Separate  Schools  in 
Toronto  and  in  Ontario,  and  a  Doctor  of  Paedagogy.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  from  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  at  St. 
Peter's  School,  Toronto,  and  has  two  daughters  graduates  of 
St.  Joseph's  College  in  the  University  of  Toronto, 
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Mrs.  F.  James  Carson,  Ph.D.,  (Victoria  Mueller)  is  a  gradu- 
ate in  Honor  Moderns  of  Loretto  College  in  the  University  of 
Toronto.  She  was  the  first  graduate  to  obtain  a  Ph.D.,  in  the 
German  Department  of  the  University.  A  former  member  of 
the  St.  Michael's  College  Staff,  President  of  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Convent  Alumnae,  and  a  frequent  guest  speaker 
at  educational  conventions,  she  is  first  and  foremost  the  ideal 
Catholic  wife  and  mother. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Thompson  (Gertrude  O'Connor)  is  a  former 
pupil  of  St.  Joseph's  Academy  (now  the  College  School),  and 
has  been  closely  connected  with  her  Alma  Mater,  both  as  an 
Alumna  and  as  a  very  capable  President  of  the  Alumnae  Associ- 
ation, and  even  more  closely  as  the  mother  of  two  graduates,  one 
a  Sister  of  St.  Joseph,  whose  Reminiscences  also  appear  in  this 
issue.  Mrs.  Thompson  has  been  on  the  executive  of  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Convent  Alumnae  since  its  inception,  is  past- 
President  of  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  for  Church  Extension  and  a 
columnist  on  that  page  of  the  Canadian  Register,  as  well  as  a 
frequent  contributor  to  St.  Joseph  Lilies. 

Mrs.  D.  Jardine-Smith,  B.A.,  (Mary  Ryan)  is  a  graduate  of 
St.  Joseph's  Academy  and  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  She 
came  from  Ireland  as  a  little  girl,  with  her  two  sisters,  to  board 
at  the  Convent,  and  from  that  day  her  name  became  synonymous 
with  St.  Joseph's. 

Miss  Ruth  Agnew,  M.A.,  is  a  graduate  in  Moderns,  of  St. 
Joseph 's  College  in  the  University  of  Toronto.  She  has  been  on 
the  staff  of  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.,  for  some  years, 
formerly  in  the  Department  of  English,  but  at  present  she  is 
Assistant  Professor  of  Music.  She  has  the  distinction  of  being 
one  of  the  youngest  and  most  brilliant  graduates  of  St.  Joseph's 
College ;  she  was  also  on  its  Staff  for  four  years. 

Miss  Bernita  Miller,  M.A.,  is  a  brilliant  and  versatile  gradu- 
ate in  English  and  History  of  St.  Joseph's  College  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  who  during  undergraduate  days  won  prizes 
for  contributions  to  The  Varsity.  She  is  at  present  engaged  in 
Social  Service  for  the  New  York  Catholic  Charities  and  is  out- 
standing for  her  psychiatry  work  with  young  people. 

Mrs.  W.  Dunphy,  B.A.,  (Kathleen  Cahill)  is  a  recent  gradu- 
ate of  St.  Joseph's  College  in  the  University  of  Toronto.  She  is 
at  present  one  of  the  outstanding  reporters  on  Social  Events  for 
the  Toronto  Daily  Star.  She  and  her  husband,  a  student  of  the 
Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies  are  ardent  promoters  of  Catholic 
Action. 
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Miss  Helen  Boehler,  B.A.,  is  another  recent  graduate  of  St. 
Joseph's  College  in  the  University  of  Toronto,  also  a  graduate 
of  the  College  School,  who  distinguished  herself  by  being  the 
first  pupil  to  win  an  Edward  Blake  Scholarship,  which  distinc- 
tion she  followed  up  by  high  standing  in  the  English  Language 
and  Literature  Course.  She  is  at  present  on  the  staff  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Press. 

Miss  Ann  McGinn  is  a  graduate  of  St.  Joseph's  College 
School  and  at  present  an  undergraduate  at  the  College.  Her 
roots  are  firmly  fixed  in  St.  Joseph's,  with  her  mother  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  College  School  and  past  President  of  the  Alumnae. 


Missionary  Exhibit,  March,  1044 
(History  of  the  Congregation  in  Pictures) 
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LINTON  TWEEDS  .  .  . 

The  world  over  .  .  .  Linton  Tweeds.  From  the  famous  Linton 
Tweed  collection  in  Simpson's  St.  Regis  Room,  Fashion  Floor, 
The  Third. 
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T 

Tip  Top  Canners  Ltd XVI 

U 
Underwood  Limited VI 

V 

Valley  View  Dairy XXI 

W 

Whyte  Packing  Co.  Ltd.  The  .  .  XXIII 
Will  &  Baumer  Candle  Co.  Ltd.  XXIV 
Wonder  Bakeries  Ltd VIII 
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SAINT  Joseph  Lilies. 
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